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LIST OF THE MEETINGS OP THE INSTITUTE AND THEIE. LOCAL- 
ITIES FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO THE END OF 1884. 


Number Place. Date. 

L Wilkefibarre, Pa.,* .... May, 1871, . . 

II, Bethlehem, Pa., August, 1871, . 

III. Troy, 1^'. Y., November, 1871, 

lY. Philadelphia, Pa., .... February, 1872, 
V. New York, N, Y.,* .... May, 1872, . , 
VI. Pittsburgh, Pa., . . . . October, 1872, . 

VTI. Boston, Mass., February, 1873, 

YITT. Philadelphia, Pa.,* . . . May, 1873, , . 

IX. Easton, Pa., October, 1873, . 

X. New York, N. Y., . . . . February, 1874, 

XL St Louis, Mo.,* May, 1874, . . 

XII. Hazleton, Pa., October, 1874, . 

XIII. New Haven, Conn , . . . . Februarv, 1875, 

XTY. Dover, N. J.,* May, 1875, . . 

XY. Cleveland, 0., October, 1875, . 

XYI. Washington, D. 0., . . , . February, 1876, 

XYII. Philadelphia, Pa.,f .... June, 1876, . . 
XYIII. Philadelphia, Pa., .... October, 1876, . 
XIX. New York, N, Y., . . . . February, 1877, 

XX. Wilkesbarre, Pa,,* .... May, 1877, . . 

XXL Amenia, N. Y., October, 1877, * 

XXII. Philadelphia, Pa., .... February, 1878, 
XXIII. Chattanooga, Tenn.,* . . . May, 1878, . . 

XXIY. Lake George, N. Y., ... October, 1878, ' . 

XX Y. Baltimore, Md.,* February, 1879, . 

XXYI. Pittsburgh, Pa,, ..... May, 1879, . . 
XXYII. Montreal, Canada, .... September, 1879, 
XXYIII. New York, N. Y.,* .... February, 1880, 

XXIX. Lake Superior, Mich., . . . August, 1880, . 

XXX. Philadelphia, Pa.,* .... February, 1881, 

XXXI. Staunton, Ya,, May, 1881, . . 

XXXII. Harrisburg, Pa., October, 1881, . 

XXXIIL Washington, D. C.,* . . . February, 1882, 

XXXIY. Denver, Col., August, 1882, . 

XXXV. Boston, Mass.,* February, 1883, . 

XXXYL Boanoke, Ya., June, 1883, . . 

XXXVII. Troy, N. Y., October, 1883, . 

XXXYIIL Cincinnati, 0.* February, 1884, 

XXXIX. Chicago, 111., May, 1884, , . 

XL. Philadelphia, Pa., .... September, 1884, 
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X. 1 
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X. 226 
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xi. 217 

xii. 3 
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xii. 447 

xiii, 
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* Annual meeting for the election of officers. The rules were amended at the Chattanooga 
meeting, May, 1878, changing the annual election from May to February, 
t Begun in May at Easton, Pa., for the election of officers, and adjourned to Philadelphia. 




PUBLICATIONS. 


The publications of the Institute comprise: 

1. The minutes of the Proceedings of each Meeting, published in 
pamphlet form. 

2. Such of the papers presented or read by title at each Meeting as 
are furnished by the authors and approved by the Council for full pub- 
lication. (In nearly all cases in which papers, the titles of which appear 
in the Proceedings, are not subsequently published, they have been with- 
drawn by the authors.) These papers are published separately in pam- 
phlet form, and are marked ‘^Subject to Eevision,’^ 

3. Annual volumes of Transactions, containing the list of ofiBcers and 
members, rules, etc.; the Proceedings and the papers, revised for final 
puhlication. (In this revision after the preliminary publication, authors 
are permitted to use the largest liberty ; and the changes and additions 
made in papers are sometimes important. It should be borne in mind, 
by those who study or quote a paper in the preliminary edition, that 
they may not have in that form the ultimate and deliberate expression 
of the author's views. It should be added, however, that in the majority 
^f cases there is no essential change, the correction of typographical 
errors and additions of later information being the usual alterations.) 

4. Special editions of separate papers, for which there is demand. 
These are fully revised, and usually issued in pamphlet covers. 

6. Books. (Under this head the only publications thus far have been 
in Index to Vols. I, to X. inclusive, a Glossary of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Terms, and a Memorial of Alexander Lyman Holley.) 

All the foregoing publications are sent free to members and associates 
%ot in arrears at the time of publication. They are also for sale at the 
>ffice of the Secretary, or are sent to purchasers by mail or express, 
charges paid, on receipt of the price by the Secretary, as follows : 

Classes 1 and 2, above mentioned, — price not uniform — a small sum, 
n no case exceeding 20 cents per copy, to cover cost of printing, storage, 
derk-hire, postage, etc. 

Class 3 {Transactions), at $5 per volume in paper covers, or $6 bound 
n half- morocco. 

Class 4. This class now includes “Steel Rails (Papers by Messrs. 
Sandberg, Dudley and Holley, and discussions at two meetings in 1881, 
rom vol. ix. of the Transactions), price 81; “Technical Education'' 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


(Papers and discussions at the XVIIth [Philadelphia] meeting, in 1876 
— mostly not in the Transactions) , price 50 cents; “RusselPs Improved 
Process for Lixiviating Silver-Ores/’ by 0. A. Stetefeldt, price 25 cents ; 
“The Law of the Apex” (including the Appendix), by R. W. Raymond, 
price 25 cents; “List of Members, Rules, etc.,” price 25 cents. 

Class 5. Index to Vols. I. to X., inclusive, of the Transactions^ price, 
in paper covers, $1; in half-morocco, $2. “Memorial of Alexander 
Lyman Holley,” in cloth, with frontispiece-portrait, price $2. “ Glossary 
of Mining and Metallurgical Terms,” by R. W. Raymond (from vol. ix. 
of the Transactions), in cloth, price 50 cents. 

All communications and remittances should be addressed to R. W. 
Raymond, Secretary, P. 0. Box 223, Xew York City. 



RULES 


ADOPTED MAY, 1873. AMENDED MAY, 1875, MAY, 1877, MAY, 1878, FEBEUARY, 1880, 

and FEBRUAEY, 1881. 


I. 

OBJECTS. 

The objects of the American Institute of Mining Engineers are to promote 
the Arts and Sciences connected with the economical production of the useful min- 
erals and metals, and the welfare of those employed in these industries, by means 
of meetings for social intercourse, and the reading and discussion of professional 
papers, and to circulate, by means of publications among its members and associates, 
the information thus obtained. 


IL 

MEMBEESHIP. 

The Institute shall consist of Members, Honorary Members, and Associates. 
Members and Honorary Members shall be professional mining engineers, geologists, 
metallurgists, or chemists, or persons practically engaged in mining, metallurgy, or 
metallurgical engineering. Associates shall include all suitable persons desirous of 
being connected with the Institute, and duly elected as hereinafter provided. Each 
person desirous of becoming a member or associate shall be proposed by at least 
three members or associates, approved by the Council, and elected by ballot at a 
regular meeting upon receiving three-fourths of the votes cast, and shall become a 
member or associate on the payment of his first dues. Each person proposed as an 
honorary member shall be recommended by at least ten members or associates, ap- 
proved by the Council, and elected by ballot at a regular meeting on receiving nine- 
tenths of the votes cast ; Provided^ that the number of honorary members shall not 
exceed twenty. The Council may at any time change the classification of a person 
elected as associate, so as to make him a member, or vice verscif subject to the ap- 
proval of the Institute. All members and associates shall be ec[ually entitled to the 
privileges of membership > Provided^ that honorary members shall not be entitled 
to vote or to be members of the Council. 
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Any member or associate may be stricken from the list on recommendation of the 
Council, by the vote of three-fourths of the membeis and associates present at any 
annual meeting, due notice having been mailed in writing by the Secretary to the 
said member or associate. 


III. 

* DUES. 

The dues of members and associates shall be ten dollars per annum, payable in 
advance at the annual meeting; Provided, that persons elected at the meeting fol- 
lowing the annual meeting shall pay eight dollars, and persons elected at the meet- 
ing preceding the annual meeting shall pay four dollars as dues for the cun out year. 
Honorary members shall not be liable to dues. Any member or associate may 
become, by the payment of one hundred dollars at any one time, a life member or 
associate, and shall not be liable thereafter to annual dues. Any member or asso- 
ciate m arrears may, at the discretion of the Couneil, be deprived of the leceipt of 
publications, or stricken from the list of members when in ai rears for one year; 
Provided, that he may be restored to membership by tlio Coimoil on payment of all 
arrears, or by re-election after an interval of three yeais. 


IV. 


OEFICESS. 

The affairs of the Institute shall be managed by a Council, consisting of a Presi- 
dent, six Vice-Presidents, nine Managers, a Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected from among the members and associates of the Institute at the annual 
meetings, to hold office as follows : 

The President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer for one year (and no person shall 
be eligible for immediate re-election as President who shall have held that office 
„ subsequent to the adoption of these rules, for two consecutive years), the Vice-Presi- 
dents for two years, and the Managers for three years ; and no Vice-President or 
Manager shall be eligible for immediate re-election to the same office at the expira- 
tion of the term for which he was elected. At each annual meeting a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, three Managers, a Secretary and a Treasurer shall be elected, 
and the term of office shall continue until the adjournment of the meeting at which 
their successors are elected. 

The duties of all officers shall be such as usually pertain to their offices, or may 
be delegated to them by the Council or the Institute ; and the Council may in its 
discretion require bonds to be given by the Treasurer. At each annual meeting the 
Council shall make a report of proceedings to the Institute, together with a financial 
statement. 

Vacancies in the Council may occur by death or resignation ; or the Council may, 
by a vote of the majority of all its members, declare the place of any officer vacant, 
on his failure for one year, from inability or otherwise, to attend the Council meet- 
ings or perform the duties of his office. All vacancies shall be filled by the appoint- 
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merit of the Conncil, and any person so appointed shall hold office for the remainder 
of the term for which his predecessor was elected or appointed , Provided^ that the 
said appointment shall not render him ineligible at the next annual meeting. 

Five members of the Council shall constitute a quorum ; but the Council may 
appoint an Executive Committee, or business may be transacted at a regularly called 
meeting of the Council, at which less than a quorum is present, subject to the ap- 
proval of a majority of the Council, subsequently given in writing to the Secretary, 
and recorded by him with the minutes. 


V. 

ELECTIOKS. 

The annual election shall be conducted as follows : Nominations may be sent in 
writing to the Secretary, accompanied with the names of the proposers, at any time 
not less than thirty days before the annual meeting; and the Secretary shall, not 
less than two weeks before the said meeting, mail to every member or associate (ex- 
cept honorary members), a list of all the nominations for each office so received, 
stamped with the seal of the Institute, together with a copy of this rule, and the 
names of the persons ineligible for election to each office. And each member or 
associate, qualified to vote, may vote, either by striking from or adding to the names 
of the said list, leaving names not exceeding in number the officeis to be elected, or 
by preparing a new list, signing said altered or prepared ballot with his name, and 
either mailing it to the Secietary or presenting it in person at the annual meeting : 
Provided^ that no member or associate in arrears since the last annual meeting shall 
be allowed to vote until the said arrears shall have been paid. The ballots shall be 
received and examined by three Scrutineers, appointed at the annual meeting by 
the presiding officer; and the persons who shall have received the greatest number 
of votes for the several offices shall be declared elected, and the Scrutineers shall so 
report to the presiding officer. The ballots shall be destroyed, and a list of the 
elected officers, certified by the Scrutineers, shall be preserved by the Secretary. 


VL 

MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting of the Institute shall take place on the third Tuesday of 
February, at which a report of the proceedings of the Institute and an abstract of 
the accounts shall be furnished by the Council, Two other regular meetings of the 
Institute shall be held in each year, at such times and places as the Council shall 
select, and notice of all meetings shall be given by mail, or otherwise, to all mem- 
bers and associates, at least twenty days in advance. Special meetings may be 
called whenever the Council sees fit ; and the Secretary shall call a special meeting 
on a requisition signed by fifteen or more members. The notices for special meet- 
ings shall state the business to be transacted, and no other shall be entertained. 
Every question which shall come before any meeting of the Institute, shall be 
decided, unless otherwise provided by these Eules, by the votes of a majority of 
the members then present. Any member or associate may introduce a stranger to 
any meeting ; but the latter shall not take part in the proceedings without the con- 
sent of the meeting. 
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PAPEES. 

The Council shall have power to decide on the propriety of communicating to the 
Institute any papers which may be received, and they shall be at liberty, when they 
think it desirable, to direct that any paper read before the Institute, shall be printe<i 
in the Transactions. Intimation, when practicable, shall be given, at each general 
meeting, of the subject of the paper or papers to be read, and of the questions for 
discussion at the next meeting. The reading of papers shall not be delayed beyond 
such hour as the presiding officer shall think proper ; and the election of members 
or other business may be adjourned by the presiding oiheer, to permit the I'eading 
and discussion of papers. 

The copyright of all papers communicated to, and accepted by, the Institute, shall 
be vested in it, unless otherwise agreed between the Council and the author. The 
author of each paper read before the Institute shall he entitled to twelve copies, if 
printed, for his own use, and shall have the right to order any number of copies at 
the cost of paper and printing, provided said copies are not intended for sale. The 
Institute is not, as a body, responsible for the statements of fact or opinion advanced 
in papers or discussions at its meetings, and it is understood that papers and discus- 
sions should not include matters relating to politics or purely to trade. 


VIIL 

AMENDMENTS. 

These Eules may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, provided that written notice of the proposed amendment shall 
have been given at a pievious meeting. 
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EOANOKE MEETING. 


COMMITTEES. 

Citizens^ Committee. 

Boanohe* — J. B. Austin, Chairman; Frank Madclock, Secretary; P. L. Terry, 
F. Eorer, Henry S, Trout, Dr. F. Sorrell, Da.vid S. Eead, Col. George P. Taylor, 
Charles M. Blackwell, Maj. Andrew Lewis, Capt. Marshal Waid, J. H. Diinstao, 

J. H. Sykes, H. Chipman, George T. Miinford, Prof. William Taylor Thom, Col. 
D. F. Houston, J. Allen Watts, Capt. R. B. Moorman, Capt. M. M. Rogers, Dr. 
Joseph A- Gale, E. G. McClanahan, Capt. W. W. Berkely, F. J. Chapman, C. F. 
Conrad, Capt. W. W. Brand, S. S Brooke. 

Lynchb}irg.— Gen, T, T. Munfoi'd, Mayor A. H. Pettigrew. 

Botetoxirt County, — John C. Moomaw. 

Liberty — IMaj. S. Griffin. 

Salem, — Col, Robert Logan, Prof. S. C. Wells, Col. C. W. Burwell, Dr. John S. 
Deyerle, John Chalmeis, D. G. Armstrong, Judge Wingfield Griffin, Capt. George 
Horner, Col. Thomas Lewis, S F. Simmons, Col. E. W. Jack, Dr. J. W. Bruffey. 

Wythe Cb?w/y.— Col. E. E. Withers, Gen. William Terry, Judge Robert 0 Kent, 
Maj. D. P. Graham, Maj. J. T. Hamlet, Maj. N. P. Oglesby, James H. McGavock, 
Judge John H. Fulton, Judge W, H. Bolling, David S. Peirce, Capt. John C. Ea- 
per, John W. Robinson, Gen. James A. Walker, C. S. Van Liew, Dr. Samuel C. 
Gleaves, Dr. E. E. Moore, John S. Crockett, Capt. Gibbony. 

Abingdon. — W. K. Armistead, F. M. Imboden. 

Montgomery Cowwty. —Maj. J. T. Cowan, Thomas W. Spindle. 

Giles County. — John Graham, Jr., J. G. Osborne. 

Local Committee in Lynchburg. 

Capt. C. M. Blackford, Chairman ; John H. Flood, George M. Jones, P. J. Otey, 
W. B. Robinson, T. B. Deane, C. W. Button, T. D. Davis, H. Grey Latham, Alex- 
ander McDonald, L. S. Marye, John Stevenson, Jr. 

Finance Committee. 

P. L. Terry, Chairman; Henry S. Trout, Capt, M. M, Rogers, Col. D. F. Hous- 
ton, F. Eorer. 

Committee on Excursions. 

W. W- Coe, Chief Engineer, Chairman; Col. Frank Hager, Supt. Norfolk & 
Western E. E. ; Joseph II. Sands, Supt. Shenandoah Valley R. E. ; Maj. Frank 

K. Hnger, Supt. E. T. V. & Ga. E. E. ; Thomas E. Matson, Supt. and Engineer E 
T. & W. N. C. R. E. ; D. W. Pliekwir, Asst. Engineer Shenandoah Valley E, E ; 
William Welch; Master Mechanic Shenandoah Valley E. E. 

Committee of Membees of the Institute. 

J. H. Bramwell, Chairman ; W. A. Lathrop, C. E. Boyd, Dr. W. Lawrence Aus- 
tin, James Witherspoon, J. Stevenson, Jr., N. Allen Stockton. 
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Municipal Committee. 

Lucian H Cocke, Major; F. Borer, S. W. Jamison, Henry S. Trout, J. B. Foi-- 
giison, D. W. Flickwir, Col. D. F. Houston ; Committee of tlie AV^lioIe of City 
Council. 

The opening session was hold in the dining-room of the Hotel 
Iloaiioke on Monday evening, June 4th. Mr. J. B. Austin, cliaii- 
man of the Local Committee of Arrangements at Eoanoko, called 
the meeting to order, and, after a few words of cordial greeting, in- 
troduced Mayor Lucian H. Cocke, who in the nan]c of the city 
welcomed the Institute to Roanoke. At tlie conclnsion of his ad- 
dress the Mayor introduced Major S. Griffin of Liberty, who ex- 
tended a welcome to the Institute on behalf of the State of A^irginia. 
President E. W. Hunt replied for the Institute to the cordial ad- 
di'esses of welcome, and then read the following inaugural address : 

Address of President Hunt. 

Upon assuming the duties of the high position to which you have 
elected me, I beg to thank you most sincerely for the honor conferred. 
To be the presiding officer of this society is a gratifying distinction; 
but entering upon that office as the successor of the able genlloinen 
who have preceded me renders me diffident as to the results of the 
ensuing term. But believing your hearts, rather than your cooler 
judgments, were consulted in making your selection, I, in self-defence, 
now rely upon them for forbearing criticism where ^Yeak, and warm 
support where strong and right. 

Connected as most of us are with the active industries of the 
country, we are called upon to encounter not only engineering prob- 
lems, but commercial ones as well. In fact, the two are so intimately 
associated, the success of one is the triumph of both. Por while 
engineering difficulties may be overcome, if the result is not a com- 
mercial success, the world refuses to grant praise, and certainly with- 
holds substantial rewards. I presume never since the organization 
of this Institute has the metallurgical engineer been called upon to 
meet a more embarrassing condition of affairs than at tlie present 
time. We have been through panias, through periods of depression 
and times of inflation; but just now, owing to the legislative status, 
an entirely new element enters into the problem. 

After the warm words of graceful welcome to which we have just 
listened, with the certainty of having displayed to us, during the 
next few days of our visit to the storehouse of naturals treasures, 
such boundless mineral and agricultural wealth, made available by 
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intellii^ent cntcrprihc and industry, it is next to impossible to realize 
the existence of aught but untrammelled prosperity. 

Eight }’'ears ago, the President of this Institute, in his address at 
the Cleveland meeting, presented as lie so well could the necessity 
for a general adoption of better methods, more economical machinery 
and saving appliances in all branches of mannfiicture. His warning 
words were uttered at a time when the business outlook was much 
the same as now. During the years which have elapsed since then, 
many steps liave been taken in the right direction. But a period of 
great prosper ily, at least of great activity, came upon us. Nature’s 
refreshing rains and glowing sunshine made our fertile plains rich 
with golden harvests. Thousands from foreign shores came to us, 
seeking new liomos in our God-blessed land. There has been work 
for all, plenty for all, demand for everything. The result was a 
feverish state of drive. Did the blast-furnace have a daily output 
of sixty tons, alter the lines — put up new stoves — another engine — 
force it — blow it — better still, build another and bigger one — pro- 
duce two linndrod tons per clay! The Bessemer works were de- 
signed for and expected to make fifteen hundred tons of ingots per 
week. Put on three sets of hands, let the week of production begin 
on Sunday afternoon ; the week of labor never end ; and then, not 
bo content with a weekly yield of tliree thousand tons. This has 
been the hot-blooded life of the past few years; but following it, 
have wc not sometimes neglected true economy? If not, then well. 
But whether yes or no, the time is now here when we must have 
cheapness of production as well as quantity. 

I take it, no matter what may be our views on the subject of 
protection, the supremo duty of every engineer is to aim at placing 
our industries entirely independent of the whole subject. An 
easy statement to make — not so easy of accomplishment. But our 
duty remains the same. ITow can it be done? Most emphatic- 
ally not by placing American labor on the same basis as foreign; 
not by employing women and children to perforin the work not of 
men alone, but that of beasts of burden ; not by giving our workers 
hovels instead of homes; not by depriving them of wholesome diet; 
not by rendering education and advancement all but impossible; 
not by breaking down the barriers of morality; not by making the 
united efforts of a skilled man, liis equally skilled wife and daughter, 
capable of yielding but $5.13 per week ! I am proud to believe the 
reduction of labor to this point would require a plant for the con- 
struction of which the average engineering mind is incapable. 
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Unfortunately, when pinching times afflict us, Avhen the necessities 
of curtailment of costs arise, we at once attack the wages problem as 
the certain and only way of salvation. That point of reduction of 
cost is so easily reached. Understand me; I do not mean that labor 
should not bear its share of depression, as it certainly always will of 
prosperity. But if vre would give deeper thought, and not permit 
the human proclivity for hitting some other body satisfy us, we 
should make greater and more lasting savings. You may make a 
heavy I’ed action in wages, and save but a small amount per ton of 
product; and wlien times change, the reduction must be restored. 
But save a few per cent, of loss in the processes of manuficture, and 
your uggr^gcite is tho sauic, and that rod notion in cost rcniains pci- 
manent.*’ By the difference between an unintelligent, careless, and 
indifferent use of the non-producing supplies on one engine and its 
train of rolls and a conscientious effort at economy, an actual saving 
of one hundred dollars per montli has been possible. This is not a 
fortune; but if you have say forty engines and thirteen trains of 
rolls, it merits respectful consideration. Better let that mastci 
mechanic’s wages remain at a fair standard and have him save for 
you, than to take from him and let another lose for you. Hence, I 
argue that the first duty is seeking after better methods, then a rigid 
and economical administration, and then a revision of the whole labor 
question. 

I think my statements as to not favoring a descent to the level 
of foreign labor have been sufficiently strong; but at the same time, 
I claim that the relative pay of our workers is not properly bal- 
anced. The machinists, the pattern-makers, the carpenters, the 
mechanics of America have to serve an apprenticeship of from three 
to four years, receiving during that time not more than enough to 
pay their board. After learning their trades, they can not hope for, 
in fact are satisfied with earning from two dollars and twenty-five 
cents to three dollars per day (the latter being for exceptionally 
skilful workmen), two dollars and fifty cents per day being about 
the average. Should these men develop sufficient talent, they may 
become foremen, at say $100 per month. Their employment de- 
mands physical skill, patient toil, frequently fearless exposure to 
physical danger, and a certain amount of intellectual education. 
The greater the latter, the more certain is the possessor of constant 
employment and success. From the daily wages stated, it of course 
follows that the yearly earnings are moderate. Nevertheless, in all 
manufacturing communities of this country, you will find that the 
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mechanics are, as a rule, the men who have acquired homesteads, who 
live with the most comfort, and whose children are prepared for a 
higher plane than that occupied by their parents. It certainly seems 
unjust that, as opposed to such a class of workers, other men without 
intellectual education, with trades that, with scarcely an exception, 
if sufficient physical strength is possessed, can be acquired in less 
than a year, should control a rate of pay from one and a half to 
three times as great. The young man in the machine-shop cheer- 
fully devotes his time, while learning his trade, for a compensation 
of some three dollars per week. His fellow in the rolling-mill, if 
over eighteen years of age, must receive from a dollar and a half to 
two dollars per day, or he will remain in idleness. To my mind, 
true justice demands that the wages of the skilled mechanic should 
be the basis in comparison with which the rate of all other labor 
should be determined. 

But to reach the sought-for plane, to place the manufacturers of 
this country in a position to compete in the open markets of the 
world, to render the question of tariff entirely one of revenue, one 
more thing is absolutely necessary : We must have cheap raw mate- 
rials. No matter how much engineering skill is exercised, no 
matter how economical the administration, no matter how low the 
rewards of labor, unless the coal, the ore, the pig metal, are obtained 
at a far lower price than we now know, oar market must be limited 
to our own domain, and the foreign importer must be handicapped 
by an impost ; or else our furnaces must remain cold, our mills idle, 
and the mines of either my own New York or those of hospitable 
Virginia lie undeveloped. 

To give us this cheap material, other than labor must be content 
with smaller returns. If the ore property is acquired for say fifty 
thousand dollars, the company formed to develop it must not have 
a capital of a million, and each stockholder expect at least ten per 
cent, on his watered investment. I fully appreciate that this is not 
likely to be received with favor ; but if the demand is for steel rails at 
about twenty-five dollars per ton, to meet it the manufacturers must 
have pig-iron at the English price of say from twelve to thirteen 
dollars. Then, with tlie American converter, averaging 42,705 tons, 
against 20,920 for the English, and 16,001 tons for the French per 
year, there need be no fear but the American product can compete in 
any market, and at the same time pay labor as American labor should 
be rewarded. It has been demonstrated that freight can be carried 
over our railroads, and profits made, at a rate per mile that a few 
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years ago seemed impossible. Oar country is one of long distances. 
The various raw materials are generally far apart, or else the market 
is distant. Hence railroad engineers and managers have already 
contributed their share toward solving a problem which, view it as 
you may, is one of at least not easy solution. 

The advisability of such a policy has been recognized by at least 
one association of capitalists. The furnaces and mills located on the 
Hudson River, while possessing many advantages of location, have 
been handicapped by high-priced fuel. This must ever remain— 
and in the struggle of the survival of the fittest, there could be but 
one other element to offset this disadvantage. If cheap and good 
ore could be obtained, the distance from the coal-fields would be 
more than neutralized. To Mr. James A. Burden, of Troy, belongs 
the credit of a methodical investigation, rewarded by complete suc- 
cess, ivliich promises to make the Hudson Valley one of the most 
favorable points for the production of cheap and good iron in the 
United States. The gentlemen associated with Mr. Burden in pos- 
session of the Hudson River ore property, and also the Chateaugay 
property, believe that their true interests point toward a large output 
at a small profit. Fortunately, the mixture of the Chateaugay and 
Hudson River ores in about equal proportions furnishes an easy 
working burden, and yields good foundry, mill, and Bessemer irons. 

Taking Troy as a point at which these ores may be brought to- 
gether and smelted in properly constructed furnaces, costs can be 
figured about as follows ; 


1 ton of Chateaugay, 

1 ton of Hudson Kiver, 

* ‘ } ?6.50 

1} tons of coal, 

5.00 

Limestone, 

.50 

Oil, tools, etc., 

.50 

Labor, 

1.50 

Eepairs, etc 

1.00 


{glo.OO 


If Mr. Burden’s policy is adhefed to, it would seem as though 
hope still exists for some of us. 

The bounden Christian duty of every one, in whatever sphere he 
may be placed, is to properly administer the talents given unto him. 
The seeking after the best methods in all things is imperative on 
all. But have we not cause to be proud of the development of our 
country, and reasonably well satisfied with the results ? Coming, 
as we distant members of this Institute do, to partake of the hospi- 
tality and witness the Aladdin-like achievements of our hosts of this 
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section of Vii'ginia, are we not inclined to conclude that the system 
wliich has rendered such things possible is fit to live? 

Papers were then read by Mr. A. S. McCreath of Harrisburg, 
Pa., on The Iron Ores of the Valley of Virginia, and by Mr. C. R. 
Boyd of Wytheville, Va., on The Ores of Cripple Creek. The 
Secretary read a letter from the President of Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va., inviting the members to visit the college and to attend the 
annual commencement. 

On Tuesday the members and ladies left on a special train, on the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad, for Lynchburg, where they were 
received by the local committee of arrangements, and other citizens 
and ladies, and transferred to a special train on the Richmond and 
Allegheny Railroad. The Lynchburg blast furnace of hlessrs. Car- 
ter & Stevenson was firet inspected, and the trip then resumed to 
Rivcrville, whore transportation was provided by Mr. Thomas Dun- 
lap to the mines of specular iron ore, about two miles from the sta- 
tion. A collation kindly provided by the citizens of Lynchburg was 
served at Rivcrville, after which sh6rt informal speeches were made. 

Owing to imavoidable delays in returning to Lynchburg, the ses- 
sion appointed for the afternoon was abandoned, and the members 
spent the time, until the departure of the train to Roanoke, in inspect- 
ing a very extensive and interesting collection of ores and minerals, 
from the vicinity of Lynchburg, which were displayed in the rooms 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The citizens of Lynchburg had 
made all the arrangements for a banquet to be given to the members 
of the Institute on this evening, but the recent disastrous fii’e in the 
city, accompanied by loss of life, rendered an entertainment of this 
character iua])proj)riate. 

The second ses.sion of the Institute was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in Rover Hall, when the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : 

The Coals of the Lower Measures or Conglomerate Group in the 
Virginias, and The Iron Ores of the Virginias, west of the Arebajan 
or Eastern Blue Ridge. By Major Jed. Hotchkiss, of Staunton, Va. 

Cast Iron of Unusual Strength. By Edward Gridley, of Was- 
saic, N. Y. 

An Hypothesis of the Structure of the Copper Belt of the South 
Mountain. By Dr. Persifor Frazer, of Philadelphia. 

The Porosity and Specific Gravity of Coke. By F. P. Dewey, of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Gold Mining in South Carolina. By E. Gybbon Spilsbury , of 
the Haile Mine, South Carolina. 

Dr. Frazor exhibited a large aneroid barometer of aluminium 
made by Hicks, of London, provided with a case of cork. This barom- 
eter combines the well-known accuracy of Hicks’s work with great 
lightness, being only one-third the weight of an ordinary barometer 
of the same size. 

During the morning and afternoon many of the members visited 
the Borer Iron Company’s mines, a few miles from Roanoke, the 
Crozcr Steel and Iron Company’s new furnace, and the Roanoke 

Machine Works. i j • 

In the afternoon an excursion was made to the Upland mines of 
the Crozer Steel and Iron Company, after which the members and 
ladies were charmingly entertained by the citizens of Roanoke in the 
beautiful grounds and large hotel at Blue Ridge Springs. 

The concluding session of the Imstitute was held in the hall of 
Bine Ridge Springs Hotel on Wednesday evening. 

Mr. J. P. Witherow, of Pittsbnrgli, read a paper on The New Fur- 
nace of the Crozer Steel and Iron Company, followed by Professor 
C. H. Hitchcock, of Hanover, N. H., on The Geological Position of the 
Philadelphia Gneisses. 

Dr. Egleston announced the death of Professor Gruner, of Paris, 
one of the honorary members of the Institute, and gave a sketch of 
his professional career. Mr. Charles A. Ashburner spoke of the 
great loss the Institute had sustained in the death of Mr. James 
Park, Jr., of Pittsburgh. President Hunt also spoke feelingly of 
Mr. Park’s noble and useful life. 

The following papers were then read by title : 

Leaching of Gold and Silver Ores. By Dr. T. Egleston, of New 
York. 

Treatment of Slimes. By F, G. Coggin, of Lake Linden, Michigan. 

The Langdon Gas Producer. By N. M. Langdon , of Chester, N. J . 

Determination of Manganese in Ferro-manganese, Spiegeleisen, 
etc. By Magnus Troilius, of Philadelphia. 

The Copper Deposits of South Mountain. By C. Hanford 
Henderson, of Philadelphia. 

The Shelf Dry-kiln. By C. A. Stetefeldt, of New York. 

The Sohwartzkoppf Control and Safety Apparatus for Steam 
Boilera. By C. A. Stetefeldt. 
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Eepairs and Improvements at Cedar Point Furnace. By T. F. 
Witherbee, of Port Henry, N. Y. 

Notes on tlie Geology of Alabama. Coranumicated by Dr. E. W. 
Eaymond, of New York. 

The Geologico-Geographical Distribution of the Iron Ores of the 
Eastern United States. By Professor J. C. Smock, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

The Volumetric Determination of Manganese. By Mr. J. B. 
Mackintosh, of Hoboken, N. J. 

Notes on the Construction of Large Chimneys. By P. Barnes, of 
Elgin, Illinois. 

The following persons, proposed as members and associates of 
the Institute, and approved by the Council, were then unanimously 
elected ; 

MEMBERS. 


Charles M. Atkins, Jr., 
J. B. Austin, 

P. H. Broun, 

D. W. Brunt on, 

S. B. Christy, 

■\V. S. Clayton, 

W. W. Coe, . 

Albert L. Colby, 

H. E. Colton, 

C. F. Conrad, 

J. H. Converse, 

Robert A. Cook, 
Samuel A. Crozer, Jr., 

E. C. Darley, . 

Isaac Fegely, . 

P. L. Fox, 

B. C. Fulton, 

C. B. Going, . 

John Graham, Jr., 

F. A. Ilemmer, 

G. C. Hewitt, # 

C. B. Houston, 

Henry G. Howe, . 
Edward S. Hutter, 
Thomas James, 

E, Landsberg, 

Walter L. Lawrence, 
R. H. Lee, Jr., . 

A. E. Lehman, 

G. A. Longnecker, 
James Meily, 

Edward Orton, 


. . Potlsville, Pa. 

. , Roanoke, Va. 

. . PottsvilJe, Pa. 

. . New York City. 

, . Berkeley, Cal. 

. . Baltimore, Md. 

. . Roanoke, Va. 

, . New York City. 

. . Nashville, Tenn. 

. , Roanoke, Va. 

, . Philadelphia. 

. . Bethlehem, Pa. 

. . Roanoke, Va. 

. . St. Louis, Mo. 

. . Pottstown, Pa. 

. . Philadelphia. 

. Conshohocken, Pa, 

. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

, . Pearisbnrg, Va. 

. New York City. 
. Winifrede, W. Va. 

, , Thurlow, Pa. 

. Tombstone, Ariz. 

. Houston Mines, Va, 
. , Braddock, Pa. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia. 
, Linlithgow, N. Y. 

* . Lewistown, Pa. 

. . Philadelphia. 

. . Dillsburg, Pa. 

. Wilmington, Del. 

. . Columbus, Ohio. 
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John C. Patterson, 
Leonard Pockitt, * 
Enoch Phillips 
Frank M. Pierce, . 
H. 0. Keinhardt, . 
William E. Eider, 
William L Saunders, 
Erich Schanfuss, . 
Otto Stalnian, 
William F. Staunton, 
John H. Strauch, - 
Geoige F. Swain, . 
John J. Tierny, , 

C. S. Westbrook, . 
John Wilkes, 

Lewis Williams, . 
Engoiie B. Wilson, 

J. Itlarshall Young, 


Charles D. Bell, . 

J, Lawrence Campbell, 
J.C. Ferris, . 

F« L. Garrison, 

E. B. Gosling, 

Dunbar F. Haasis, 
William S. Humbert, 
William B-Larnberton, 
William Newbough, 
George S. Prindle, 

T. W. Kidsdale, . 

T. W* Simpson, . 
Webster D. Smith, 
James B. White, . 


ASSOCIATES. 


. Lebanon, Pa. 
Beading, Pa. 
Catiisauqna, Pa. 
New York City. 
Chiliiiahna, Mex. 
New York City- 
New York City. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Lake Linden, Mich. 
New Yolk City, 
. Potts vi lie, Pa. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Tremont, Pa. 

Keeneville, N. Y. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
. Bisbce, Ariz. 
. Diifton, Pa, 

. Easton, Pa. 


. . Pliihulelphia. 

. . Liberty, Ya. 

. . Carthage, 111. 

. . Pliiladolphia. 

New York City. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
. New Y'ork City. 

. . Harrisburg, Pa. 

. New York City. 

Washington, D. C. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Eoanoke, Va. 
. Paint Creek, W. Va. 

. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The status of the following associates was changed to member : — 
W. P. Butler, N. W- Perr7, E. G. Stoiber and H. A. Van Tassel. 

On motion, it was unanimously voted that the secretaiy be directed 
to give suitable expression of the hearty appreciation of the nxembors 
of the Institute of the courtesies wliich had been extended to them 
by the Shenandoah Valley, the Norfolk and Western, the Richmond 
and Allegheny, the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, and the 
East Tennessee and Western North Carolina Railroad companies, by 
the citizens of Roanoke and Lynchburg, and by the many corpora- 
tions and individuals who had exerted themselves to make tlie 
meeting successful and profitable. 

The meeting was then declared adjourned, and the members and 
ladies returned to Eoanoke for the night 
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On Thursday an early start was made by special train on the Nor- 
folk and Western Eailroad for the Flat Top coal fields on the New 
River Division. At Pocahontas, the mines and coke ovens of the 
Southwest Vii'ginia Improvement Company were inspected, and the 
members were kindly provided with lunch by the Company. Re- 
turning from Pocahontas, the party proceeded to Wytheville, where 
they wei’e entertained for the night by its hospitable citizens. 

On Friday the trip was resumed westward on the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad and over the East Tennessee, Virginia and Geor- 
gia Railroad, to Johnson City, Tennessee, where the narrow-gauge 
cars of the East Tennessee and Western North Carolina Railroad 
were in waiting and conveyed the party through wild, mountainous 
scenery to the Cranberry Mine (in North Carolina), of the Cran- 
berry Iron and Coal Company. On arrival, General A. Pardee, Jr., 
President of the Company, received the members, who were given 
opportunity to inspect the underground workings. The party then 
returned to Roanoke, arriving about midnight. 

During the two days of the excureion meals were served in the 
cara by the thoughtful generosity of the citizens of Roanoke and 
others of the local committees. 

The following members and associates were present at the meeting : 


William H. Adams, 

E. C. Appleton, 

Charles A, Ashburner, 
J, B. Austin, 

W. Lawrence Austin, 
Edward Bailey, Jr., 
Kichard D. Baker, 

0. E. Boyd, 

Alfred F. Brainerd, 
George W. Bramwell, 
J. H, Bramwell, 

Stuart M. Buck, 

L. Duncan Bulkley, 

J. Lawrence Campbell, 
E. C. Canby, 

H. M. Chance, 

James E. Clayton, 

W. S. Clayton, 

W.W. Coe, 

H. B. Colburn, 

0. F. Conrad, 

Edgar S. Cook, 

Samuel A. Crozer, Jr., 


Asbury Derland, 

Fred P. Dewey, 

E. V. d’lnvilliers, 
Henry S. Drinker, 
Thomas M. Drown, 
Thomas Dunlap, 

T. Egleston, 

Michael Fackenthall, 

J. W* Farquliar, 

Isaac Fegely, 

Persifor Frazer, 

John Gi’aham, Jr , 
Edward Gridley, 
Edward Hart, 

C. Hanford Henderson, 
G. C. Hewett, 

0. H. Hitchcock, 

Jed. Hotchkiss, 

C. B. Houston, 

E. W. Hunt, 

William Jollifie, 

Frank King, 

C. 0. Lagerfelt, 
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J. S. Lane, 

Edward K. Landis, 
N. M. Langdon, 

W* A. Lathrop, 

A. E. Lehman, 
James F. Lewis, 
John C Long, 

J. A. Longnecker, 
A. S McCreath, 
Charles Macdonald, 
William G. Neilson, 
J, M. Ordway, 
Edmund 0 Pechin, 
Enoch Phillips, 
John B. Porter, 

T. D. Band, 


Ellen H. Eichards, 
E. H. Eichards, 
Percival Roberts, 
Pedro G. Salom, 
Eichard U. Sanders, 
P. W, Shimer, 

Albert Spies, 

E. Gybbon Spilsbury, 
John Stevenson, Jr,, 
John M, Stinson, 

N, Allen Stockton, 

H. A. Strode, 

William Thaw, Jr., 
Willard P. Ward, 

J. P. Witherow, 

James Witheispoon. 
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TEE IRON OBES OF TEE VALLEY OF VIBGJEIA. 


BY AKBKEW S. MlCEBATH, HABBISBBES, PA. 

I HAVE recently been called upon by the Shenandoah Valley and 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad companies to make an examination 
of the iron ores in the Valley of Virginia tributary to their lines of 
railway, and it has been suggested to me that a brief statement in re- 
gard to some of the more important points might prove iirleresting 
to my fellow-members of the Institute at this meeting. 

The Valley of Virginia, so called, extends from the Potomac to 
the Tennessee line, a distance of about 330 miles. It forms part of 
the Great Limestone Valley which traverses in an unbroken line 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. In New York State it is called the Walkill 
Valley ; in Eastern Pennsylvania, the Kittatinny Valley ; in Middle 
Pennsyh'ania, the Lebanon or Cumberland Valley j in Virginia, 
the Shenandoah or Winchester Valley, the Roanoke Valley, the 
James River Valley, and the New River Valley; and further south, 
the Valley of East Tennessee. 

Two ranges of mountains hem the valley in. The range on the 
southeast is called the South Mountain in Pennsylvania ; the Blue 
Ridge, with its southwest prolongations Poplar Camp and Iron 
Mountain, in Virginia; and the Smoky Mountains in Tennessee. 
The range on the northwest is usually called the North Mountain ; 
but it has such local names as Shawangunk, Kittatinny, Blue, and 
Brushy Slountain. 

The primary rocks consisting of granitic strata gneiss) and crys- 
talliuo slates (mica slate, chlorite slate, etc.) form the Eastern Blue 
Ridge, while the Primal or Potsdam sandstone formation lies upon 
its western slope along the southeast edge of the valley. 

The valley itself varies in width from ten to twenty miles, and its 
floor is composed of two different kinds of rock, limestone and slate, 
separated from each other by an irregular line running along the 
middle of the valley, its whole length ; the limestone land stretching 
to the foot of the South Mountain, and the slate land strStching to 
the foot and up the slope of the North Mountain. 

VOI-. xn. — 2 ' 
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The North Mountain consists of Upper Silurian rocks, Oneida 
conglomerate and Medina sandstone, Formation No. IV.; except in 
Southern Virginia, where by reason of the great upthrow faults, the 
Vespertine or Pocono sandstone. Formation No. X., makes the North 
or Brushy Mountain. 

It will be sufficient, however, for my present purpose to consider 
only the two groat geological formations : No. I., the Primal oi 
Potsdam sandstone formation ; and No. II., the lower Silurian lime- 
stone formation ; for it is in these that nearly all of the ores which 
I have examined occur. 


Foemation No. I. 

The Primal or Potsdam sandstone formation consists of con- 
glomerates, sandstones, and slates, and it may be conveniently di- 
vided into(l) lower slates, (2) sandstones, and (3) upper slates. 

First. In the lotoef slates, or those geologically underneath the 
Potsdam sandstone, occurs a red hematite ore, sometimes in beds of 
considerable thickness and of good quality. This is the so-called 
‘‘specular ore” of the Blue Ridge, and it has been quite extensively 
developed at numerous points, notably in Botetourt and Bedford 
counties. In Northern Virginia the ore is generally very lean, 
being little better than a ferruginous sandstone. But over large 
areas it is a fairly rich ore carrying from 40 to 46 per cent, metallic 
iron, with the phosphorus varying from 0.25 to 0.60 per cent. The 
siliceous matter varies from 25 to 35 per cent., and consists for the 
most part of small grains of quartz. The ore occurs in beds vary- 
ing from 18 to 48 inches in thickness, although beds of much greater 
thickness have been reported. The following is a complete analysis 
of a sample of this ore from the “Pollard cut” on the Arcadia fur- 
nace property in Botetourt county: 


Protoxide of iron, . 

1.221 

Sesquioxide of iron, , 

55.928 

Sesquioxide of manganese, 

043 

Alumina, « . . , 

. ' . . . . 1.808 

Lime, . . . • 

730 

Magnesia, 

706 

Sulphuric acid, 

007 

Phosphoric acid, 

607 

Water, . . * , 

3.144 

Siliceous matter, 

86.690 


99.884 
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Metallic iron, 40.100 

Metallic manganese, 080 

Sulphur, 003 

Phosphorus 265 

Phosphorus in’ 100 parts iron 660 


Second. In the Potsdam sandstone itself, important beds of iron 
ore have been observed. The ore is generally a close-grained, brittle, 
dark brown hematite, invariably cold-short. In Eockbridge County 
a bed of it fully ten feet thick is exposed for a considerable distance 
on the Vesuvius property. 

The ores from this horizon will probably average 60 per cent, 
metallic iron, with about one and a quarter per cent, phosphorus. 
Their composition is such that they are peculiarly adapted to the 
manufacture of pig-iron for conversion into steel by the basia pro- 
cess; as it has been found that a pig-iron with about two and one- 
half per cent, phosphorus gives the most satisfactory results. The 
following complete analysis of a sample from the “ cold-short bank 
on the Vesuvius property, Eockbridge County, will show the ulti- 
mate composition of the ores of this horizon : 


Sesquioxide of iron, . 



. 74893 

Sesquioxide of manganese, 



.433 

Sesquioxide of cobalt, 



.030 

Oxide of zinc, . • . . 



. , none. 

Alumina, . . , . , 



. 1.005 

Lime, 



. .740 

Magnesia, , . . . 

• 


.360 

Sulphuric acid, 

• 


. .012 

Phosphoric acid, 

« 


. 3 357 

Water, . . , . . 



. 11.318 

Siliceous matter, 



. 8.050 

100.198 

Metallic iron, • . . . 



. . 52.425 

Metallic manganese, , 

• 


.302 

Sulphur, . , . . . 



. . .005 

Phosphorus, .... 

• 


. . 1.466 

Phosphorus in 100 parts iron, . 

• 


• 2.798 


Third. The wpper shies, however, are by far the most important 
from an economical standpoint, forming, as they do, one of the 
richest repositories of brown hematite iron-ore in Virginia. They 
intervene between the Potsdam sandstone and the base of the cal- 
ciferous limestone, and they are found all along the western slope 
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of the Blue Ridge— beiug geologically coextensive with it. They 
are generally more or lass disintegrated, or decomposed into varie- 
gated clays; and while they may not always carry a continuous ore- 
bed, yet, wherever the formation exists, deposits of iron-oro of greater 
or less extent may be confidently looked for. 

It is this horizon which has supplied a large amount of iron-oie 
to the blast-furnaces of Pennsylvania, and it has been the souice of 
practically the whole of the stock of the old charcoal furnaces of the 
Shenandoah Valley ; to the Shenandoah Iron Company s furnaces, 
from the noted Smith and Pox Mountain ore-banks, in Pago and 
Rockingham counties; the old Mount Torry furnaces in Augusta; 
Cotopaxi, Buena Vista, Vesuvius, and Glenwood furnaces in Rock- 
bridge, and the Arcadia and Cloverdale furnaces in BotetOTirt County. 
The new modern coke furnace recently established at Roanoke by 
the Crozer Steel and Iron Company will also be largely supplied 
with ores found in this formation at the company’s mines in the 
so-called Cloverdale ore-belt. 

It would be tedious to mention all the localities where large de- 
posits have been developed, and are now being successfully worked; 
and the increased railroad facilities afforded by the completion of 
the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, will doubtless be the moans of 
greatly stimulating their further development by more thorough and 
systematic methods of mining. 

The average character of the ore is good, and in some localities it 
is exceptionally fine. The average of thirty-one carefully-selected 
samples shows the following: Metallic iron, 49.956; phosphorus, 
0.399; siliceous matter, 12.469. The iron varies from 38.96 to 56.55 
per cent., and the phosphorus from .061 to 1,266 per cent. Eighteen 
of the samples show considerably over 60 per cent, metallic iron, and 
only one sample shows less than 40 per cent. 

The following complete analyses will represent the character of 
some of the more important depasits. The samples represent the 
hmp ore alone; and the ores were dried at 212° F. previous to an- 
alysis: 
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No. 1. 

No, 2. 

No 8. 

No. 4. 

Scsqnioxide of iron, , 



74.678 

75.321 

77.643 

74 571 

Besqnioxiile of manganese, 



4,619 

1.83L 

.668 

2.038 

Sesqnioxide of cobalt, 



.080 

.130 

.020 

none. 

Oxide of zinc, . 



.040 

.050 

trace. 

none. 

Alumina, .... 



1.415 

2.100 

.747 

.951 

Baryta, .... 



none. 

none. 

none. 

.040 

Lime, 



.670 

.550 

.430 

.650 

Magnesia, .... 



.320 

.331 

.324 

.356 

Sulphuric acid, . 



052 

.025 

.040 

.040 

Phosphoric acid, 



.233 

.609 

.446 

.444 

Water, .... 



11.810 

12 393 

10 310 

10.822 

Siliceous matter, 



6 310 

6.910 

9.390 

10 450 




100 227 

100.255 

90 918 

100 262 

Metallic iron, . 



52 275 

52.725 

54 350 

52 200 

Metallic manganese, . 



3 216 

1.275 

.396 

1419 

Sulphur, . , , , 



.021 

.010 

.016 

.016 

Phosphorus, 



.102 

.266 

.195 

.194 

Phosphorus in 100 parts iron, 



.195 

.504 

.358 

.371 


No. 1. llonovan property, Beverly Ore Company, Page County. 

No. 2. Fox Mountain bank, Shenandoah Iron Company, Eookingham County. 
No. 3. Buena Vis>ta Furnace property, Eookbridge County. 

No. 4. Houston mines, Nos. 5 and 6 openings, Botetourt County. 


It has been part of ray duties, as chemist for the Second Geologi- 
cal Survey of Pennsylvania, to sample and analyze every important 
deposit of brown hematite ore that has been opened up along the 
flank of the South Mountain in Pennsylvania — which is simply a 
continuation northwards of this same ore-belt. The average of forty- 
six samples from the Cumberland Valley shows : Metallic iron, 
42.95 ; pht)sphorus, .404 per cent. ; and it is believed that the brown 
hematite ores at present being mined in the Lehigh Valley will not 
average over 40 per cent, metallic iron in the furnace. It will thus 
bo seen that the ores from this horizon in the Valley of Virginia 
rank considerably above the average. 

In these upper slates are also found important depo.sits of man- 
ganiferous iron ores, some of which might be used in the manufac- 
ture of spiegel. The average of six samples analyzed shows: Me- 
tallic iron 31.64, metallic manganese 19.12 = 50.76, total metallic 
contents, with the phosphorus averaging .130 per cent. The varia- 
tions are as follows : Iron, from 12.325 to 47.15; manganese, from 
7.277 to 44.312; and phosphorus, from .061 to .265 per cent., with 
the average as stated above. 

In addition to these, rich deposits of a very pure manganese ore 
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have been successfully worked for a number of years. Thus far t le 
most important is that at the Crimora mines in Augusta County ; 
and the deposit seems so large, and the ore is of such fine quality, 
that I give in detail the analysis of an average sample of the Iwnp 
ore, now quite extensively shipped to EiOgland : 

Binoxide of manganese, 

Protoxide of manganese, 

Sesquioxide of iron, 

Oxide of cobalt, 

Oxide of nickel, * 

Oxide of zinc, • 

Oxide of copper, 

Alumina, . 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Sulphuric acid. 

Phosphoric acid, 

Alkalies, . 

Water, * . . 

Silica, 

100.000 


7.281 
.533 
.354 
.090 
.623 
none. 
.896 
.829 
.880 
.630 
none. 
.171 
.467 
3 405 
2.132 


Metallic manganese, . 
Metallic iron, . 
Phosphorus, 


57 291 
.373 
,075 


Fobmatioh No. II. 

In the body of the Great Limestone Formation, No. IL, are found 
innumerable caverns and pot-holes, now filled with brown hematite 
iron-ore. Although such deposits may prove somewhat irregular, 
yet their extent is often very great, and they have yielded large quan- 
tities of the finest quality of ore. 

In the northern part of the Yalley of Virginia these limestone 
ores have not been developed to any great extent, but in Southwest 
Virginia they have furnished practically the whole of the stock to 
the charcoal furnaces of the district. Commencing at Mack’s Creek, 
near New Eiver, and pursuing a course parallel to Poplar Camp 
and Iron Mountains for a distance of thirty or forty miles, they have 
been developed in large quantity aud of remarkable purity. This 
is generally known as the New River-Cripple Creek ore-belt j and 
the cold-blast charcoal furnaces of Wythe County, whose iron is in 
such good repute for car-wheel purposes, draw their supply of ore 
exclusively from this belt. 
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The ore occurs generally mixed with clay in clefts and cavities in 
the limestones, and some of the deposits have been proven to a depth 
of over a hundred feet. The bulk of the ore is wash-ore, and the 
wash material will average fully one-half clean ore. At some points, 
however, the workings show quite a good deal of lump ore; and this 
not infrequently carries an appreciable amount of iron pyrites, which 
occurrence may be suggestive of the origin of the ore. The superior 
quality of the ore is shown by the analyses of seventeen samples 
from different localities, yielding an average of : Metallic iron, 54.514; 
phosphorus, 0.106; siliceous matter, 7.094 per cent. The iron varies 
from 49.35 to 57.20; the phosphorus from .048 to .197; and the 
siliceous matter from 3.60 to 13.93. Nine of the samples show over 
65 per cent, metallic iron, and only one contains less than 50 per 
cent. ; and in no case is the phosphorus over .200. The general 
charaoler of these limestone ores may be represented by the follow- 
ing complete analyses : 






No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No, S. 

Bisulphide of iron, . 




none. 

.064 

none. 

Ih’otoxide of iron, . 




none. 

.047 

none. 

Sesquioxide of iron, , 




70 214 

80.618 

73.107 

Sesquioxide of manganese, 




.051 

.103 

1.334 

Oxides of nickel and cobalt, 




.040 

.060 

.110 

Oxide of zinc, . 




none. 

.150 

.220 

Oxide of lead, . 




none. 

.184 

none. 

Oxide of copper, 




none. 

trace. 

none. 

Alumina, .... 




2.305 

1.476 

1.410 

Lime, .... 




.820 

.750 

.710 

Magnesia, 




.486 

.515 

.677 

Sulphuric acid, 




.157 

.092 

.012 

Phosphoric acid, 




.171 

.110 

.451 

Water, . . 




12.072 

11.174 

10 576 

Siliceous matter, 




7.480 

4.500 

11.510 





99.856 

99.843 

100.117 

Metallic iron, . 




53.350 

56.500 

51.175 

Metallic manganese, 




.036 

.072 

.929 

Sulphur, .... 




.063 

.071 

.005 

Phosphorus, 




.075 

.048 

.197 

Phosphorus in 100 parts iron, 




.140 

.085 

,384 


No. 1. Bich hill or Forney property, near New Elver. 

No. 2. New Eiver Mineral Company’^s property (Van Liew^s), 
No. 3. Speedwell Furnace property- 


. In addition to the ores already mentioned, I desire to call atten- 
tion to another remarkable group of ores occurring in the Great 
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Limestone Formation, and found at several points in Southwest 
Virginia and Eastern Tennessee, viz.: red hematite and magnetic 
iron ores. These may be said to be as yet practically undeveloped, 
for the ores were found to be too refractory for the small cold-blast 
charcoal furnaces of the district, and the lack of railroad facilities 
pr6ventecl tlioir finding an oiitsidG market. 

Sometimes the ore is a dense, fine-grained, red hematite, with a 
steel-blue color on fresh fracture, as at the Sharp, Thomas, and 
Crockett banks in Sullivan County, Tennessee; again, it is a fine 
rich magnetic ore, as shown at the Rippleinead mine on New River 
near Pearisburg, Giles County, Virginia, from which about 5000 
tons have recently been mined and shipped to Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
and other points. Sometimes the ore changes into brown hematite; 
and indeed all three varieties may occasionally be found in the same 
opening. But whether the ore be red or brown hematite, or magne- 
tite, it seems to possess the uniform feature of being very free from 
phosphorus. An exception might perhaps be sometimes made as to 
the magnetite. At some points this has been found to be more or 
less impregnated with slaty material, and when this is the case, the 
phosphorus may run somewhat higher; for I have observed that 
quite an appreciable amount of phosphorus is sometimes carried in 
the slate. But when the ore is free from this slaty gangue, the per- 
centage of phosphorus is invariably low; and even where the ore 
carries considerable slate, the phosphorus has never been found over 
one-tenth of one per cent. It may prove interesting to note here 
that the magnetite is generally strongly impregnated with carbona- 
ceous matter, sometimes to the extent of two or three per cent. 

At the Sharp and Thomas banks in Sullivan County, Tenuesseo, 
the ore (red hematite) is reported from 6 to 10 feet thick, between 
walls of limestone; but owing to the difficulty of reducing these 
hard, dense ores in the small local furnaces, the openings have long 
been abandoned. Increased railroad facilities and the present de- 
mand for high-grade ores will doubtless be the means of having 
these deposits receive the attentiou which the fine quality of thoir 
ore seems to justify. The analyses of 9 samples of the red hematite 
and magnetic ores yield the following average : Metallic iron, 62.094 ; 
phosphorus, .032; siliceous matter, 5.290. The iron varies from 
66.05 to 66.47; the phosphorus from .020 to .051 ; and the siliceous 
matter from 2.39 to 7.90. Separate analyses of 4 samples of the ao- 
companying brown hematite show an average of; Metallic iron, 
64.632; and phosphorus, .031, 
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The following complete analyses will show the general character 
of these ores : 




No. L 

No. 2. 

Protoxide of iron, 


12.117 

1928 

Sesqnioxide of iron, . 

Sesquioxide of manganese, 


66 607 

90.214 


none. 

none. 

Alumina, 


2.197 

1863 

Lime, 


1.890 

.500 

Magnesia, 


1.982 

.317 

Sulphuric acid, .... 

• • • 

.150 

.020 

Phosphoric acid, 

* « • 

.082 

.050 

Carbonic acid, .... 

• • * 

1.806 

none. 

Water and carbonaceous matter, 

• • • 

5.458 

1.834 

Siliceous matter, 

• • # 

7.760 

2.975 



100.049 

99.701 

Metallic iron, .... 

• • • 

56 050 

64 650 

vSulphur, 

• 

.060 

.008 

Phosplioius, .... 


.036 

.022 

Phosphorus in 100 parts iron, . 


.064 

.03-i 

1. Gollolier bank, Washington County, Virginia. 

Magnetic iron ore. 


No. 2. Crockett bank, Sullivan County, Tennessee. Red hematite. 

In view of the fact that the iron ores of the Valley of Virginia 
arc of such superior quality, — and there is sufficient evidence that 
they exist in large quantity, — it may well be asked, why have they 
not been more largely developed? Two reasons may be given, and 
thp.se are : 1. Previous lack; of railroad facilities, and 2. An insuffi- 
cient supply of fuel for reducing the ores in the blast furnace. Al- 
though ever since early Colonial times, numerous small charcoal 
furnaces have been operated from time to time, producing a fine 
quality of pig metal, yet the lack of facilities for getting their product 
to market, and the gradual diminution of their fuel supply, together 
with the ravages caused by the late war, have not only greatly retarded 
their extension but have prevented the establishment of other enter- 
prises. These obstacles, however, have now been overcome by the 
completion of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad from Hagerstown to 
Roanoke, thus affording ample railroad facilities ; and by the build- 
ing of the New River division of the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
to open up the great Flat Top coal region, with its superior coking 
coals. The New River-Cripple Creek ore-belt will soon be supplied 
with convenient railway communication, for a branch road has al- 
ready been located, and there are good prospects that the line will be 
built in the near future. 
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During the present year the two pioneer cohe furnaces of the 
Valley have been started, and are now in successful operation. The 
Shenandoah Iron Company’s furnace at Milnes Station on the Shen- 
andoah Valley Railroad was blown in during the month of Tebruary, 
and it has been producing from 60 to 70 tons of coke-iron per day 
ever since. The Crozer Steel and Iron Company’s furnace at 
Roanoke has just been started, and it promises a successful future, for 
it has all the modern and improved appliances combined with an in- 
telligent management. Both of these furnaces will draw their supply 
of coke (made from Flat Top coal) from the ovens of the Southwest 
Virginia Improvement Company at Pocahontas. This company 
commenced operations in February, 1882, by opening up the Nelson 
or Big bed of Coal. They are now building 200 beehive coke-ovens, 
and they expect to have a daily production of at least 250 tons of 
48-hour coke, which output can readily be increased to meet future 
demands. In addition to this, they will ship a thousand tons of 
coal daily. Already in their preparations for regular mining, they 
have taken out from the various drifts some 40,000 tons of coal. 
The main drifts are 9 feet wide and 8J feet high, and the mine will 
be worked by the double-entry system of mining. The quality of 
the coal is very fine, as shown by the following analysis of samples 
selected from five different points in the drifts — ^the samples repre- 
senting a complete section of the coal bed from roof to floor : 


Water, «.•••••*« «932 

Volatile matter, 20.738 

Fixed carbon, • • 73.728 

Sulphur, . , .618 

Ash, 3.984 

100.000 

Phosphorus, .0013 


This brief statement will suffice to show in a general way the 
mineral resources of the Valley. With a convenient supply of the 
finest quality of coke, which the Flat Top coal promises to furnish; 
with a great variety and abundance of excellent iron ore, which can 
be cheaply mined j and with good railroad facilities to markets in 
every direction, the iron interests of the Valley of Virginia seem 
assured of a prosperous future. 
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TEJE OBES OF CBIPPLE OBEEK, TIBQINIA. 

BT 0. E. BOYD, •WYTHEVILLB, TA. 

It "would be a quite congenial task to attempt to describe all that 
extraordinary mineral wealth which is now giving such prominence 
to the region from the James River to the Tennessee line, adjacent to 
the great lines of the Shenandoah Valley and the Norfolk and West- 
ern railways j but such a task would be impossible within the limits 
of any ordinary paper. Hence, in advance of the fifth edition of 
my book and map on the Resources of Southwest Yirgiuia, I must 
I'estrict myself to a limited but most interesting subdivision of this 
remarkable mineral belt. 

I ask you, first, to go with me sixty miles southwest over the firm 
roadbed of the Norfolk and Western Railway to a point near Mar- 
tin’s or Swansea; thence southwardly seven miles to the Culbertson- 
Clark ore- bank, on the northwest bank of Now River, in Pulaski 
Countj’’, Va. — the best defined northeastern limit yet shown of the 
Cripple Creek-New River ore-basin. Though thrown out, apparently, 
just east of Clark’s by the uprising of the floor, these extensive de- 
posits continue southwesterly, in a general direction, along and on 
both sides of New River and Cripple Creek, through Wythe County 
into Smyth, a distance of more than forty miles, before the floor again 
rises, thus rendering the reading obscure. The geological position of 
this basin, in the lower part of No. II., is generally admitted. Its ores 
are brown aud rod ores of iron, with a large proportion of magnetic 
ore above water level ; sulphuretted and red iron ores below ; zinc 
carbonates aud silicates, silico-oarbonates, and blende ; lead sulphurets 
and carbonates ; small quantities of copper ores ; barytes, in some 
places; manganese; manganiferous iron-ores ; and limestones, which 
frequently graduate into dolomite. 

Its average width is probably over a mile and a half, but the deep 
red from its ores stains the surface for a width of over four miles. The 
average thickness of these truly interesting measures from floor to 
roof exceeds, by my reading, nine hundred feet vertical in the lead 
and ziiioor limestone band of ores alone; while the Potsdam and 
calciferous ores, outcropping on the rim of the basin, occupy strata 
of more than double this thickness. 

Its cross-sections, of still greater interest, taken on lines N.W. 
and S.E. across the general strike, are at (1) Oulbertson-Clark’s ; (2) 
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Rich Hill; Pulaski County; (3) McGavock, Squier, Grahani; and 
Robinson, both sides of New River; (4) Bertha and Falling Cliff 
Zinc Mines, and Oglesby-Crawford’s ; (5) Peirce’s Falls and Gra- 
ham Old Banks, both sides of New River; (6) Wythe Lead Mines, 
and Walton, both sides of New River; (7) Van Liew, Brown Hill, 
both sides of Cripple Creek; (8) Peirce, Chadwell, Moore section, 
both sides; (9) Eagle, Ravencliff, Huddle section; (10) Francis, 
Mill Creek, Irondale section, of remarkable interest; (11) Dry Creek, 
Cave Hill, Speedwell section, both sides of Cripple Creek; and (12) 
the Cregger Bank sections of the White Rock Furnace, all in Wythe 
County. 

This basin is separated by the Iron Mountain or Blue Ridge forma- 
tion, prolongerl from the equally interesting band of copper and iron 
pyrites and native copper of Carroll County, on the southeast, while 
on the north and northwest, within sixty miles, are two great lines 
of coal deposits (one of which includes Pocahontas), which inclose 
between them other series of valuable iron-ore deposits, such as those 
at Ripplemead, Chestnut Flat, Round Mountain, etc,, which have an 
apparent southwesterly trend in the direction of the great deposits 
of salt and gypsum that lie in the Holston Valley at and above Salt- 
ville. 

(1) Culben'tson — Clarh Seetion. 

Ignoring for the present the massive beds of iron-ore of the un- 
derlying slates, the Cripple Creek-New River basin proper at Cul- 
bertson^s Bank, Pulaski County, shows a face over seventy-fivo feet 
vertical of cellular brown iron ore, now being largely used by Wood’s 
Radford Furnace. It yields, by analysis, 56 per cent, metallic 
iron, 4.00 silica, and 0 22 phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, if care is 
taken in the selection of limestone for use in the furnace. The oj>- 
posite side of the river shows large masses of zinc and lead-bearing 
strata, as well as iron-ore of the same series. 

( 2 ) Riok Sill Section. 

Next to Culbertson’s Bank, two miles to the southwo.st, are the 
extensive deposits of Rich Hill, a tongue of land lying between New 
River and Little Reed Island Creek, an affluent on the south side. 
Over nearly the whole surface of this hill, from the water to an ele- 
vation of two hundred feet or more, the soil is stained a deep red by 
the weathering and disintegration of ore; and there is but a small 
portion of this whole area (a mile and a half N.E. and S.W. by half 
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a mile in width) that the magnet would not load itself when dragged 
over the surface. This might not have been regarded a phenomenal 
occurrence if the ore had not also given marked evidence of polarity 
fifteen feet below the surface. 

Here are found the blue and white wavy limestones that charac- 
terize these lands, dipping 6^ to 8° westward, with large outcrops of 
ore on the river-side of the hill-crest, as well as on the side next 
Little Eeed Island Creek, half a mile south. There are about one 
hundred acres on Eich Plill holding two great bands or stratifications 
of iron ore, separated by thirty to thirty-five feet of limestone, which 
have a thickness, in places, exceeding twenty feet vertical, each, and 
no doubt average twelve feet each of clean ore for each band, making 
together an ore body twenty-four feet thick for the area mentioned. 
The Eich Hill ore contains, according to the analysis of Mr. A. S. 
McCreath : 


^letallic iron, 53 350 

Metallic manganese, * • -036 

Sulphur, 063 

PhoRphonis, 075 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 140 


An average of seven analyses of the same ore, by Mr. F. P. Dewey, 
is as follows: 


Metallic iron, 55.16 

Phosphorus, * -0086 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 124 


The bottom of this alternation of ore and limestone seems to rest 
on a quartzose band. 

Tlio ores now used at Eecd Island furnace, close by, are obtained 
from the southwestern continuation of these bands of ores and rocks 
in lands adjacent to Eich Hill. They show exposures of ore ex- 
ceeding eighteen feet vertical, with rocks dipping gently S.W. 

The ore appears here, as in many other places in this great basin, 
as if pocketed at intervals in the limestone; but it is evident, from a 
long and close study of many pits and openings throughout the two 
great arms of the lead, that the several strata, which are distinctly 
iron-ore bands, were deposited in the same plane with a quantity of 
finely triturated limestone, probably in a proportion of two or three 
of the former to one of the latter. How there is a bifurcation in the 
outcrop of this remarkable basin, one limb or arm pursuing a line 
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through the territory lying north of New Eiver, beginning some- 
where in the vicinity of Rich Hill; the other, pursuing a nearly 
parallel course along New River and Cripple Creek, mainly on t le 
south side of both. Following one or the other of these two great 
limbs, we find the soil either deep red or highly impregnated with 
magnetic shot-ore, for the distance of forty miles. This condition, 
it may be conjectured, would hardly be maintained unless the ore 
itself were nearly continuous between the rocks. _ _ 

At the Reed Island beds there is evident a remarkable continuity 
in the ore. The formation here, dipping 8° or 10°, with some va- 
riability, S.W., shows ore on the surface for more than a mile still 
further up Little Reed Island Creek; going under water (as to the 
greater masses of iron-ores) about Sayers’s, where the pure sulphur et 
of iron shows below water surface, in the bed of the creek. Then 
the distinctly iron-bearing bands seem to be ovei’laid with those 
whiter limestones and dolomites that hold the ores of lead and ^iiic, 
which yield at Sayers’s distinct masses of lead sulphuret, — ^as well, 
also, at Stephens’s, close by. There is not less that 1 000 acres of the 
Reed Island lands, outside of Rich Hill, which have the same or 
greater total vertical thickness of ore. 

Mr. A. S. MeCreath’s analysis of ores taken from the furnace 
washer, gave the following : 

Metallic iron, 55.S00 

Siliceous matter, 7.2/0 

Phospliorus, OSp 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 153 

It may well be accepted that much of the ore will yield results 
almost identical with those at Rich Hill ; particularly if a careful 
selection is made of limestone for fluxing. 

(3) MoGavookf Sqiders, Gh'aham, and Robinson Section. (4) Bertha 
and FaUing Cliff Zinc IRnes Sedion. 

The whole formation dips gently toward the west and southwest 
for some miles, and by the time we reach the cross section at 
McGavock, Squires, Graham, and Robinson, and the Bertha and 
Falling CliflP Zinc mines, three and one-half or four miles S.W. from 
Rich Hill and above Reed Island Creek, the main bodies of iron-ore 
bands are beneath, and the more distinctly lead and zinc subdivisions 
are on and below the surface for large areas. This is on the south side 
of the river, while the north side, in the direction of Graham’s forge 
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and Cedar Run furnace, presents to view the outcrop of the northern 
limb of the same body of iron-ores, with, however, a small portion 
of the lead band showing at OasselFs on Reed Creek, near New 
River. 

While there are flattering surface indications of iron-ore on these 
sections south of New River, the great masses of the ore seem to be 
chiefly silico-carbonates and oxides of zinc, remarkably free from 
lead. Squiers^s Barren Springs property seems to have a valuable 
body of this ore; Bertha Zinc Company about 1350 X 2000 feet 
area; Falling Cliff, 1800 X 1700 feet area. The Bertha open- 
ing supplies a large tonnage annually, which is smelted in fur- 
naces, now numbering 448 retorts, located at Martinis or Swansea, 
on the Norfolk and Western Railway, fifty-seven miles south- 
west of Roanoke. After three years^ steady mining the Bertha mine 
presents an opening, E. and W. 425 feet, 60 feet average width, 
28 feet average depth, with exploration 47 feet deeper still in 
ore. The whole area here, as well as that of Falling Cliff mine, has 
been very fairly explored by means of shafts, drifts, and many pits. 
The spelter made from it analyzed by P. DeP. Ricketts, Ph.D., gave 
the following : 


Metallic zinc, « • . 99.9629 

Iron, 0.0371 


Extensively used, as this spelter is, by our government mints, it 
is singular it does not assume a value equal to the highest known. 
It is now quoted next to Bergenport spelter. 

The northern end of this cross-section, on the north side of New 
River, presents large areas of iron-ore ground, similar to that about 
Reed Island furnace, though probably not in such quantities. Deep 
mining in the hills, near deposits which have been supplying Cedar 
Run fbrnace, will no doubt reveal large masses of excellent iron 
pyrites, good for chemical purposes. 

Reverting to the extreme south end of this section — about Ogles- 
by ^s and Crawford^s — its ores are cut off from those of Bertha and Fall- 
ing Cliff Zinc mines, by the uprising of the floor, showing in a high 
ridge, known as Roaring Falls Mountain, the course of which is 
nearly E. and W. The Oglesby-Crawford ores are in the lower 
limestone bands, subjacent to the lead and zinc bands. There are 
here excellent iron ores, masses of manganese ore of great purity, and 
interesting developments of iron pyrites. These ore deposits, con^^ 
tinning westwardly, form the excellent beds from which Peirce s 
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Falls six-ton furnace, two and one-half miles west of Bertha mine, 
derives its ores. 

(5) Peirce’s Falls Furnace and Graham, Old Banh Section. 

Within one mile southeast of this furnace, at intervals of about 
one-fourth of a mile, large openings, 300 feet in length m two of 
them, and less in another, show a continuous deposit, exceeding fif- 
teen feet in thickness, of cellular brown iron ore, and the surface 
shows the remarkable characteristics of Eich Hill over an area more 
than 400 acres in extent ; there are, in trutli, two bands of fine red 
and brown ii'on ores. This ore contains, by the analjsis of Mi. 
McCreath : 

Metallic iron, 6^.200 

Siliceous matter, • 5.300 

Phosphorus, 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 1.290 

On the opposite, or north side of New River, north of the ridge 
which is the western prolongation of RoaringFalls Mountain, the same 
ores again show over areas equally large. Again and agtiiu, as you 
proceed south westward towards the Wythe Lead Mine cross-section, 
the fields are deeply stained with the rich dye from the weathering 
ores, and nowhere does the magnet fail to come up heavily laden 
with the shot-ore when dragged through the surface dirt, and this, 
too, over a width of three miles, sometimes more, across the strike. 


(6) Wythe Lead Mines and Walton Section. 

The Lead Mines section is one of great value and scientific 
interest. Here, as at Bertha and Falling Cliff Mines, the main body 
of iron-ore is below, and the lead and zinc show conspicuously near 
the surface, with but little over-burden to be removed. For a dis- 
tance on the strike of the outcrop (N.E. and S.W.) fully 2.9 miles, 
the general conditions have been fully proven by numerous deep 
shafts, tunnels, and test pits. The shafts and tunnels of the lead 
mines penetrate about 250 feet below the surface, but only a few feet 
below water, the mine hill being 250 feet high. The ores are 
silicate and carbonate of zinc, carbonate and snlphuret of lead, and 
zinc-blende in massive proportions, the latter varying with lead sul- 
phuret all the way down, under the surface ores. 
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Ifc may be observed by those curious enough to inspect this cross- 
section closely that the great body of lead and zinc ores and dolomite 
are in an apparently crushed anticlinal or arch, in what is familiarly 
termed Lead Mines Hill, distant about 3000 feet south of New River, 
at a point 500 feet below the lead-reducing works. The greater 
value of the ores in the convexity of this arch may be due to the 
fusion and possible concentration resulting from the heat of a great 
lateral pressure. For a short distance either side of the crest of the 
anticlinal, lines of stratification are apparently obliterated, and a 
homogeneous mass, more than 60 feet thick, horizontally, by a depth 
extending below water-level, seems to have participated in this 
action. This particular subdivision or band, here over 300 feet 
thick, appears to carry a very heavy percentage of zincblende 
with load-sulphuret, the output often showing ma«ses of pyrites, 
which are usually easily separated at the mouth of the shaft. In 
both directions from the line of the arch’s crest, wherever it has been 
pierced, this is the case for about three miles along the strike. 
Though the lead-ores have been mined and made into pig-lead and 
shot for more than 100 years, the proportion of snlphnret ore mined 
is insignificant compared with what remains. The surface-ores, such 
as carbonates and silicates, now being mined at the rate of 1200 tons 
annually, are far from being exhausted, so great is the territory still 
untouched except by the test pits. 

As to iron deposits, the greater masses are entirely beneath the 
lead and zinc band, and probably exist as 6 or 8 large bands of iron 
pyrites, 350 to 500 feet below the general surface of the locality, ac- 
companied, I think, with three thin strata of a very pure red hema- 
tite, superposed, upon which are the lead and zinc bands ; and dipping 
15° to 20° southeast are alternations of limestone with red and gray 
shales, schists, and quartzose sandstones, 800 feet thick. These 
limestones hold, at intervals, an aggregate of about 20 feet of good 
iron-ore (cellular and shot-ore), as appears in the cross section toward 
its southeast end. 

The northwest part of the section, north of New River, shows the 
lower subdivisions of alternating limestone and iron-ores, again out- 
cropping at the surface in the ore bands, passing "Walton’s fur- 
nace. 

From the Graham lands east of Walton, through by the Sanders 
arid Walton ore banks, to this line of section, the quantity of high 
grade ore must be very great. 

YOI4, XII.— 3 
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(7) Van Liew— Brown Hill Section. 

]Srext, to the southwest, miles, is the Van Liew and Lrown 
Hill section, of more than usual value and interest. At this section 
we have left Nexv Eiver, as that stream comes in from the south just 
east of Van Liew, and receives Cripple Creek a little below or east- 
northeast. We are, therefore, in the Cripple Creek region proper. 

This section differs somewhat in its arrangement from that at the 
lead mines. Its southern end brings to the surface the lower or 
underlying bands of limestone iron-ores, dipping gently noithwards, 
while the last section’s southern portion presented the ovo lying 
bands dipping southwards. I think the river coming from the 
south occupies a line of displacement. This is likewise a heavy lead 
and zinc-bearing section, and is one of the most important in the 
fine quality and apparent great quantity of its iron-ores. Its southern 
portion is generally mined in the interest of the Ivanhoe or Van Liew 
furnace of the Hendricks Bros., New York. Its northern portion, 
dividing also the lead and zinc interest, is chiefly owned by the 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., of Wilmington, Delaware, and the ores of 
that portion are used at Brown Hill furnace. 

The southern portion of the section, or about 3600 feet of it, south 
of the lead and zinc band, gently dipping north and northwest, 
shows six distinct bands of iron-ores, nearly the whole of which are 
either highly or lightly magnetic, down to two or three feet below 
the surface. 

The lead and zinc division is composed of clearly defined strata, 
below the decomposed ores, of bands of zincblende, load suljihnret, 
iron pyrites and limestone, alternating near the upper side or roof 
strata, with barytes and iron sulphurets ; the dip is 30° northwest. 
This dip going northwest over the northern portion of the section, 
continues one mile from Van Liew, reversing in the trough of the 
basin just south of Cripple Creek. Then, the dip rising going north- 
west, the whole ore-formation outcrops again about Porter’s Cross- 
roads. 

The pits and openings of the furnaces named show solid ore 
for more than 20 feet vertical in several of the separate bands. It 
is occasionally over 50 feet thick in one shaft. The whole measures 
here will, no doubt, aggregate a solid thickness of nearly 200 feet 
of iron-ore, separable into bands from 10 to 25 feet tliick each. 
This locality shows over 1200 acres of accessible mining ground. 

Analyses of the ores overlying the zinc baud are as follows : 
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AnalyBiB hy J. J£ Sherrerd. 


Metallic iron, 65.702 

Silica, 4.690 

Phosphorus, 0745 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 134 

Analysis hy A. S. McCreaih. 

Metallic iron, 49.350 

Siliceous matter, 13.930 

Phosphorus, .109 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 220 


Of those large bands underlying and within the lead and zinc 
band, Mr. MeCreath’s analysis is as follows : 


Metallic iron, . 5G.500 

Metallic manganese, 072 

Sulphur 071 

Phosphorus, 048 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 085 


A sample of washed ore (mostly surface) gave phosphorus in 100 
parts of iron, .131. 

Two samples of pig-metal gave an average of 

Silicon, . 

Phosphorus, 

An examination, with a not very strong magnet, of the ores in 
the pits showed them to be magnetic in some instances 20 feet be- 
low the surface. Those at the wash piles loaded the magnet at 
every trial. A test applied to the sediment at the washers showed 
it to contain more than 10 per cent, of magnetic ore in a finely di- 
vided condition. This would suggest thatlarge quantities of very pure 
ore arc lost that might be saved by some other process than wash- 
ing, This fact is not only true of this locality, but of all others 
in this series. The sediment gathered from just below any of the 
washers, shows that there is a large proportion of the best ore lost.* 


2.357 

.145 


* This loss might be overcome by rousting all the output of the pits at the mine, 
screening and then driving the fine ore through a long horizontal flume (supplied 
with secure doors at intervals) by an air-fan. Nearly the whole of the ore would 
settle promptly by reason of its weight, and the there dust would be driven farther. 
The doors could at any time be opened and the flume, cleaned. This plan, if suc- 
cessful, would leave the once beautiful streams of this basin pure and limpid, making 
it possible for the fish to live in them, and the cattle, abounding in the fine grass 
fields, to drink of them, and would restore the landscape to its original beauty. 
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(8) Peiroe, ChadweU, Moore Sedion. 

This section, southwest two miles, is almost a duplicate of Van 

Liew, Brown Hill, and Porter’s Cross-roads section, except that zinc 
and lead have not shown in any great quantity as yet. Between 
these two sections the surface is deeply dyed with the iron-ore stain, 
and nowhere does the magnet fail to pick up ore from the dust. The 
quantity of ore, similar to that at Brown Plill and Van Liew, is veiy 

° (9) Eagle, Baveneliff, Muddle Section. 

This section, two and a half miles farther southwest, differs some- 
what, as to its southern and middle portions, from the last two sec- 
tions, the dip of rocks being somewhat changed. But there is very 
little difference in the quality of the ores, as they are in the same 
bands. 

(10) Francis MU Oreeh, Irondale Section. 

This section is one the importance of which it will be difficult to 
overestimate, not only because of the large quantity of high-grade 
ores of the Cripple Creek series it holds, but of the vast reinforce- 
ment given to it by immediate contact with massive deposits of brown 
and specular ores of the underlying Potsdam series, all of which, 
owing to the nature of the exposures on high ground, can be cheaply 
mined. These several classes of ores, though in distinct beds, almost 
touching each other, have been brought close together by a great fault, 
or some change in the floor of the Cripple Creek basin not observed at 
other points ; for the reading at many other accessible places makes 
them appear two thousand feet or more apart in the order of geological 
position. Be this as it may, in the cove above Hussy’s Knob Gap, 
both on Francis Mill Creek and in the belt of red lands below this 
gap, the Irondale or Norma Mining Co. and Crockett & Co. own 
about fifteen hundred acres of strictly ore-lands, where the develop- 
ments and the ore in sight would lead one to believe the quantity 
almost exceeds that at any other point. The Norma Company has 
openings, both large open pits and cross cuts, in all of the different bands 
of ores. Two bodies of the lowest or underlying series of ores, each 
about two-fifths of a mile in length, on both sides of the creek, show 
a thickness of from forty to one hundred and twenty-five feet of ore, 
with stripping-faces from eighty to six hundred and twenty-five feet 
above water-level. One of these veins of lower ores exceeds three 
hundred feet between its sides. 

The upper horizon ores show well in the Porter Bank, north side 
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of Hussy’s Knob, as well as in the area south of and above Hussy’s 
Knob Gap, the former a mile and a half in length, the latter opened 
in many places over an area eight hundred yards one way by six 
hundred yards in another direction. 

Analyses of ores from these banks are as follow : 


N'o. 1 Opening. 


I'y 

Metallic iron, 

Metallic manganese, 

Sulphur, 


Analysed Analyzed 

A. S. McCreath. by T M. Drown. 
, 49.060 57.810 

, 3 165 not determined. 

. 0.041 “ 


Silica, not determined. 

Phosphorus, . 0.179 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, . . . 0.365 


4.170 

0.104 

0.180 


No. 2 Opening {analyzed by A. 8. McQ'eath). 


Metallic iron, , . * 51.550 

Siliceous matter, . .7.760 

Phosphorus, 0.126 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, . . . . ♦ 0.244 


ATith some care in selection it is probable that large quantities 
of these ores will be available for Bessemer purposes. 

The specular ore, by Dr. Drown^s analysis, contains as follows : 

Metallic iron, « « 65.26 


Silica, 3.59 

Phosphorus, 138 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 211 


The magnetic quality of the ores here is also quite a marked fea- 
ture. The small six and ten-ton furnaces, — Wythe, Irondale, Bev- 
erly, and Ravencliff, — which have been using ores from these beds, 
from time to time, have thus far succeeded very well in proving the 
existence of large quantities without materially reducing the total 
amount. There is also another great body of ore that may well be 
named ferro-phosphoritic, containing by Dr. Drown^s analysis 1.4 
phosphorus, ready for the basic process. 

(11) Dry Q^eeky Cave Hilly Speedwell Section* 

This section is about two and a half miles southwest of the one 
last mentioned. It yields the excellent ores of the limestone horizon 
over a width measuring from a point three-quarters of a mile south 
of Cave Hill furnace to the north side of Cripple Creek and Speed- 
well furnace, a distance of two miles, air-line. The Gannaway 
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bank of these two furnaces yields ore-red, brown, and raagnetic- 
in very large quantities, and of quite a superior character, i he sis 
to eight ore-bands in the usually gently dipping limestones of this 
section, the bottom of which has not been found at twenty feet in the 
first one, extend six hundred yards either way before they go under. 
Mr. McCreath found some of the ore-bodies sixty-five feet deep, ot 
which the analysis was : 


Metallic iron, , . . • 

Siilplinr, 

Phosphorus, . . . • 

Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, 


51,175 

.005 

.197 

.384 


I’inally, we pass over the deeply-stained valley of Cripple Creek, 
four and a half miles southwest from Speedwell, to reach the last 
section taken. 


(12) The Oregger Bank of While Book Furnace Sections. 

In the two sections taken here, through two large pits, an eighth of 
a mile apart, on the north side of Cripple Creek, the limestone and 
ore were found dipping 20° to 25° in a direction south and 
east. The line of section through the larger or lower bank, eight 
hundred and twenty-five yards in length, showed alternations of 
limestone and ore for two-thirds of the whole distance. The sec- 
tion through opening No. 2, four hundred and thirty yards in length, 
also presented the like alternations all the way. 

The first pit is now 100 by 60 and 40 feet deepj the second is 60 
by 30 and 15 feet deep. This ore contains, according to Mr. Mc- 
Creath : 


Metallic iron, 63.735 

Siliceous matter, .7,770 

Phosphonis, 004 


Phosphorus in 100 parts of iron, Il9 

Some of these bands can be mined one hundred and seventy feet 
above water-level. They are those just underlying the lead and 
zinc band, and will prove to be not less than eight in number, vary- 
ing in thickness from ten to fifty feet. 


Cost of Making Iron. 

Van Liew or Ivanhoe furnace is now making 25 tons of hot-blast 
charcoal iron per day from 45 tons of ore. The conditions at this 
furnace are exceptionally favorable. If we assume that it will take 
2.13 tons of ore (run of the mine) to make a ton of iron on New 
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River and Cripple Creek, we may estimate the cost of making iron 
in this region as follows : 


Charcoal. 


Pocahontas Coke. 


2.13 tons of ore @ $1,35, . 

$2 87 

2 13 tons of ore. 

. $2 87 

180 bushels of charcoal @ cts , 

11.25 

1.23 tons of coke ® $3.10, 

. 3 82 

Limestone, 

43 

Limestone, 

43 

Labor and incidentals, 

3.10 

Labor and incidentals, 

. 310 

Cost per ton of pig iron, 

§17.65 

Cost per ton of pig iron, 

110 22 


The Pocahontas coal is taken at 76 per cent, carbon. These esti- 
mates are for small 6 to 10-toii furnaces; the cost would be of course 
less with larger furnaces. 


Carroll County Pyrites^ etc. 

The magnitude of the deposits of pyrites of iron and copper, 
with their valuable cap of hydrated peroxide of iron, only eight 
miles, air-line, south from the great deposits of New River, entitle 
them to be considered in this connection. 

Measurements taken in more than thirty shafts, cross-cuts, and 
tunnels, in its fifteen miles of length, between some of its bolder out- 
crops, as between Betty Baker mines on the northeast end and the 
great outburst of surface ores west of Chestnut Creek, show the mineral 
body to be about thirty-three feet between walls, dipping about 40° 
to 46° south; and equally extensive explorations prove its con- 
tinuity. 

Above water level, in the creeks and branches, which cut across 
the strike of this great bedded vein every half-mile or so, there is 
stripping-ground fully two hundred and twenty-five feet on the in- 
clined face of the ore-body. Measuring from the surface down, an 
average of thirty feet will be hydrated sesqiiioxide of iron, with 
crystals of copper carbonate in the lower portion. The next three 
feet will be oxide of copper and copper glance ; the remainder, above 
water-level, or one hundred and ninety-two feet, will be miindic or 
iron pyrites, with a variable proportion of copper pyrites, contain- 
ing, on an average, 2} per cent, of copper and 45 per cent, of sul- 
phur, the residue being mainly iron and gangue. A very consider- 
able deduction has been made for intrusions of gangue, for the vein 
is sometimes seventy-five feet thick between its walls of talcose slates 
and schists* 

The body of pyrites in this length of fifteen miles, which has 
been thoroughly explored, may be claimed by a not unreasonable 
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eonjeetui’e to be 10 miles in length (throwing out one-third for loss 

in ravines, etc.), by 192 X 33 feet. 

Eio Tinto, in Spain, with its vast deposits of a similar nature, is 
not more extensive. It would be easy to mine it at a cost not ex- 
ceeding foUry cents per ton, and it is then down-grade to shipping 
points. One of its most accessible points is near Early s, or Ct an- 
berry Plains, Carroll County, Virginia. 


LEACEIWG GOLD AND SILVJEB OBES JN TBE WEST. 

BY TH03IAS BGLESTOK, PH.B., IfETT YOEK CITY. 

The process of lixiviating silver ores, which do or do not contain 
gold, by means of hyposulphite of soda is likely to assume a veiy 
great importance in the West, the conditions being such that 'while 
it is applicable to very rich ores which do not contain lead enough 
to smelt, it is also equally applicable to many ores that ai’e either 
too poor or too impure to be treated by any other process. V estcrn 
ores are generally divided into four classes; those which contain 
copper enough to be smelted for copper, from which the gold and 
silver is extracted in the wet way, as is the practice of the Boston 
and Colorado works ; those in which there is a large quantity of 
lead, which can be smelted for lead, and the gold and silver ex- 
tracted from it; ores in which there is neither copper nor lead 
enough to allow of a process of smelting, but which can bo treated 
in pans, these ores being “free milling” if they require no metal- 
lurgical treatment, or “ rebellious ” if they have to be roasted with 
or without the addition of salt; and ores which do not contain 
enough either of lead or copper for smelting, which are poor both 
in silver and gold, contain large amounts of sulphur, arsenic, and 
antimony, and cannot be treated in many places in the West by any 
of these processes. Boasting with salt would convert the base metals 
as well as the silver into chlorides, and would give in the amalga- 
mation a very base bullion, and the expense of the process would be 
so great that the margin of profit would be very small, the rea-son 
being tliat for the ordinary process of pan-amalgamation, which is 
the only one suitable for ores containing small amounts of the base 
metals, and poor in silver and gold, the cost of a plant for milling 
is so large as not to justify the expense of treating such ores. The 
electrolytic processes which have been partially successful in Europe 
have not been tried here. While in the near future they will un- 
doubtedly be used, it is hardly possible to consider them now. 
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They can only be used near great centres of population, or wliere 
the amount of ore to be treated is so very large that it would justify 
a very expensive plant. When the trial period is passed this method 
will undoubtedly be applicable to many ores whose treatment is not 
now even discussed as possible. There are very large quantities of 
low-grade ores containing about thirty ounces of silver, with little 
or no gold, to the ton, which might be treated if a not very expensive 
plant could be used. 

The process of leaching with the hyposulphites of soda or lime has 
not attracted much attention in the West as yet, partly because im- 
perfect experiments made with it in a small way have not been suc- 
cessful. It has also been thought that, while the price of salt is very 
low in these regions, it would be impossible to use any amount of a 
reagent which was high-priced like hyposulphite of soda. As far as 
the chemicals are concerned, while the price of salt is very low, all 
the salt, in any process where it is used, is lost. This expense is, 
therefore, a considerable one when very large quantities of ore are 
treated ; and though the price of hyposulphite of soda is high, the 
amount consumed is extremely small, since all but a very small portion 
of the liquid is saved, as most of it is regenerated and used over again. 
There are very few places in the West where lime cannot be had. 
The use of sulphide of calcium, which is so easily made as a precip- 
itating reagent, makes it quite possible to use the leaching process, 
as this gradually transforms the hyposulphite of soda into hypo- 
sulphite of lime, the use of which has a great advantage in the treat- 
ment of ores containing even a very small quantity of gold, as the 
hyposulphite of lime dissolves nearly the whole of the gold, and al- 
lows of its being extracted while the hyposulphite of soda does not. 
The quantity of water used with pan amalgamation must always be 
at a maximum, even though it is used over again.* The quantity 
used with hyposulphite leaching is always a minimum, since all the 
water used in the process can be used over and over again, even the 
washing water being serviceable, so that the loss of water will be 
very small. In addition to this the plant which is to be used is a 
very cheap one, being composed of roasting furnaces, which need 
not be of a very expensive type, of wooden tubs, of not very costly 
materials, and requiring for the most part only low-priced labor. 
The process, however, requires careful watching by an expert, and 
continual assays, in order to see that there is no waste of silver or 
of the reagent. 


^ Engineering, vol, xvii., p* 516, 
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Besides this, the California practice invariably associates 
pan the California stamp, which has always been considered one of the 
best machines for crushing, In the case of surface ores, however, 
especially such as contain silver, either in a naUve state or as 
chlorides or bromides, or where they contain saljihide of silver, the 
stamp is a very bad machine, because it tends to beat out the pieces 
so thin that they float, or in case of brittle ores to make flour, and ui 
this way permits of their being carried off by the water. Later Lu- 
ropean practice shows that this has such an effect in enriching the tai s 
that rolls are there gradually taking the place of stamps. The rolls 
simply crush or disintegrate the material, and are much le.ss expen- 
sive than the stamps. But even supposing the stamps to be replaced 
by rolls, the rest of the amalgamation plant— the furnaces, pans, 
and settlers — is costly, requires constant repair, and must, in a period 
more or less short, wear out and be replaced. The mercury is, too, 
an expensive and troublesome reagent. The consequence is that 
the capital required for a leaching plant is very much less than it 
would be in a milling one. The leaching process is also applicable 
to ores containing both gold and silver, for when hyposulphite of 
soda is used after the ores have been leached for silver, the tails can 
be treated by Plattner’s process, and the gold and the silver both re- 
covered in a state of high bullion, so that a parting proce.ss would 
not be necessary, and when hyposulphite of lime is used they are re- 
covered together. It is also applicable to ores very rich in silver as 
well as to very poor ores, whether they are or are not very impure 
or are contaminated with other metals, since, when it is w'orth while 
to do so, small amounts of copper, cobalt and nickel may be sepa- 
rated.* There is, however, a limit to the quantity of base metals, 
especially lead, which can be treated. This will depend in every 
case on the quantity of silver and on the cost of reagents. It is 
never applicable to ores which contain lead enough to smelt. 

In some cases where the ores were very rich in pyrites but poor 
in gold and silver, a matte concentration has been made and the ex- 
traction done on the roasted matte. Such an application necessitates a 
cheap fuel, but the concentration can be carried on so as materially to 
reduce the amount to be treated. In Mexicof this process has been 
used on the amalgamation tails, containing large quantities of lead 
and 0.24 per cent, of silver. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the process has no disad- 


* Annales des Mines, 6 series, vol. viii., p. 68. 

t Zeitschrift fur das Berg-Hiitten-und Salinen-Wesen, voi. ixi. (1873), p. 143. 
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vantages. While the plant is very inexpensive, it requires carefu 
attention on tlie part of those in control of it^ for although the re- 
actions are exceedingly delicate they can be learned by men of verj 
ordinary capacity, provided they are properly superintended; bui 
the least carelessness on their part, either in the roasting, leaching, oi 
precipitation, or by adding too much or too little of the reagent, in- 
volves very serious losses. 

The process has assumed some importance of late from its use at 
the Old Telegraph and Lexington mills, the works at Triumfo, in 
Lower California, and from the erection of a large plant recently at 
the Geddes and Bertrand mine in Secret Cailon near Eureka, Nevada, 
vherc a poor ore full of impurities is treated. I have thought that 
i description of the process as used in these localities would be oi 
nterest. I have therefore described no mill in particular, though 
nost of the details refer to the Bertrand mill. 

The analysis of the ore from the Bertrand mine is given below : 


Silicic acid, 


• 



. 60.25 

Iron, . , , 


• 



, . . 8 06 

Zinc, 


• 



. . . 7.62 

Lead, 





. 4.64 

Arsenic, . 





. 0.73 

Antimony, 





. 1.35 

Silver,* 





. 0.17 

Lime, 





. 4.92 

Magnesia, . 





. 2 40 

Sulphur, . 





. 0.96 

Carbonic acid, . 





. 8.30 

Water, 





. 3.80 

Loss and Oxygen, 





. 6 80 

Alumina, . 





. . . trace 

Bismuth, , , , 


, , 



u 

Copper, . 


* » 



« 

Potassium, 

• 

. • 



(t 

Sodium, , 


, , 



it 


100.00 

The process consists of seven different operations ; 

1. Crushing the ore. 

2. Drying the ore. 

3. Eoasting it with salt. 

4. Leaching out the base metals with water. 

6. Leaching with hyposulphite of soda. 

6. Precipitating the silver. 

7. Eoasting the sulphide of silver and melting for bullion. 


* About $60 per ton. Most of the ore is, however, of a lower grade than this. 
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1. Crushing the Ore. 

The ore of the Bertrand mine comes from a higher level than the 
mill. It is brought in wagons drawn by horses and is dumiied in o 
a tunnel leading to the mill, falling through a shoot into cars on a 
track rmming into the highest level of the mill. Eventually a tun- 
nel will be run directly to the mine, which is about a fourth oi a 
mile distant, and the ore will come to the mill without previously 

diecharging- ^ . . i • i • 

F-rom the ears the Material is dumped upon a grizzly^ winch is 

an inclined iron grating allowing only tlie small pieces to pass, am 
sending the large ones directly into a crusher, which arter breaking 
them up discharges them into the same bin into which the small 
pieces which passed through the griz^ily have fallen. From this 
bin the ore falls through a shoot into cars which carry it to the 
driers. In some works the large fiieces pass through two sets of 
crushers, and what passes through the grizzly goes into a second 
crusher set fine, into which all the ore which does not pass the 
screens also falls. The ore is crushed so as to pass a 15 to 20-mesh 
screen. 30-mesh screens were first used, but it was found that the 


material did not discharge from these as well as from a coarser 
mesh, and that there was no necessity of treating the ore finer, as 
the roasting and leaching were better done on the coarse orCi, 
Experience has shown that with the coarse screens more ore 
can be treated in a given time, as it leaches faster and there 
is less fine material to clog the filter. With fine ore it sometimes 
takes six or seven days to leach, and even then it is imperfectly done. 
In making an examination of the efiect of coarse and fine screens 
it was found that in using those with from 20 to 40 meshes, SI per 
cent, of the ore passed through; from 40 to 60-mesh screens, 14 per 
cent. ; from 60 to 80-mesh screens, 6 per cent ; and finer than this 


scarcely an appreciable quantity j)assed, without mechanical agita- 
tion such as comes from the blow of the stamp or the agitation of 
the screen. The size adapted to each ore can only be determined 
by experience, as ores which are apparently the same act diflerently 
in leaching. The only general rule that can be given is that the ore 
must be crushed just as coarse as is consistent with perfect chlorura- 
tion"^ in the furnace, which can easily be determined by trial. This 
question has received but little attention. It has more importance 


* The word chloruration is used to describe the formation of chlorides by means 
of salt, in contradistinction to chlorination, used to describe the formation of chlo- 
rides by means of chlorine gas. 
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than is generally attributed to it, and when improperly done easily 
translates itself into both a diminished output and a loss of money. 

The ore, wet before passing through the driers, assayed Septem- 
ber 28th, 1882, $26.71 ; on September 29th the assay was $29.85, 
and on the .lOth, $23.85. These assays were taken from a large car 
into which a sample from every mine car is thrown. The mean of 
these three is $26.80, which is a little low, the net assays being 
about $30. They are given because the other assays are made on 
charges made the same day. 

2. Drying the Ore. 

The ore is damp when it comes from the mine and is taken from 
the crusher to the driers. These are revolving wronght-iron cylin- 
ders, 20 feet long by 4 feet in diameter at one end and 3 feet at the 
other, known under the name of Pacific driers. The iron work for 
the driers weighs about ten tons j they are not lined. The flame from 
the fireplace runs directly through them, the ore being fed at one end 
automatically by the Hendy’s Challenge automatic feeder, and 
dumped out into cars at the other end of the drier, v/ithout manipu- 
lation. These driers are usually heated by a fireplace of their own, 
which, however, is not absolutely necessary, as the flames from the 
Bruckner’s cylinders might be made to pass through them and then 
be made to pass into the dust chambers, thus utilizing a large amount 
of waste heat. When only small samples of ore are to be treated 
they are carried to a special bin, and put through a Dodge crusher, 
which is used almost exclusively for sampling. Drying-floors, made 
by passing the waste heat through flues covered with cast iron plates, 
are used in some works. This saves the fuel used in the driers; but 
this economy is more than compensated for by the labor required, 
the driers being automatic in their action. 

After the ore leaves the drier it is carried to a bin from which it 
passes over a 15-mesh screen, and falls through a shoot in which is 
arranged a system of magnets to catch any pieces of metal which 
may have accidentally got into the ore, either in the mine or in the 
mill, such as bits of broken picks or drills, as they would be likely 
to injure the rolls, if they were allowed to pass through them. 
The ore then passes through two sets of Krom rolls, 16 by 24 
inches, from which all that passes through the screens is carried by 
a chain elevator to a storage bin in the upper part of the building. 
What fails to pass the screens is carried back and put through the 
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rolls .gain. The ore from the rolls assayed f f 

1882, $27.75 ; on September 29th, $26.13, and on the 30th, $24.19. 

3. Boasting the Ore with Salt. 

From the storage bin the ore descends through a shoot into cars 
standing on a track scale, where it is weighed. The contents of the 
cars are damped into a hopper above the Bruckners cylinders, the 
amount of each charge passing into the hopper being carefn ly 
weighed. The moment the hopper is discharged into the cylinder 
beneath another charge is put in. The salt is not weighed. It is 
measured in soap-boxes which contain about 80 pounds each, and is 
mixed with the ore either in the driers or in the hoppers;^ formerly 
five per cent, of the weight was mixed with the ore. This amount 
was gradually decreased until now only three per cent, is used. 

A number of experiments have been made as to the best place to 
add the salt. Formerly it was always added in the hopper.s, and 
became thoroughly mixed by the movement in the cylinders. Now 
it is added in the driers, and by incorpoi-ation resulting from the 
movement there and in the rolls it has been found that the quantity 
of salt may be considerably reduced, so that they now do not u.se 
more than a third of the salt they formerly did. Very extensive ex- 
periments have been made in Europe on the best place to add the salt 
in the various metallurgical works where salt is used for the extrac- 
tion of the metal, which has resulted iu the adoption of a very 
ingenious mixing machine, into which the ore and salt are charged, 
which has pro<luced great economy in the use of salt and better subse- 
quent working. Both methods are successful, but the introduction 
in the drier seems the best, as it takes the place of the mixer in the 
European methods. At first two per cent, of iron pyrites was mixed 
with the ore in order to insure a proper roasting. The quantity was 
diminished little by little until now none is used. In most cases, how- 
ever, where there is a large amount of base metals this addition will 
be necessary. 

All the conveying of the ore is done with ehain-elevatora having 
pockets 6 by 4 inches. These are used for the dry ore only ; the 
chloridized ore is not elevated. Bepairs to these chain-elevators are 
very easy, for when a link is broken it has only to be taken out and 
another one put in, or if for any reason it is desirable to make the 
chain shorter or longer the links can be readily removed or added. 

The ore is now ready to be roasted. This may be done in any 
kind of a furnace. Where transportation is difficult a reverberatory 
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furnace, witli a hearth arranged in three steps, so that the ore in 
passing froni one to the other falls a distance of 4 to 6 feet, would be 
the best. A Stetefeldt furnace could also be used to advantage. The 
iron work, as it is in pieces of no very great weight, can be easily 
transported, but is more expensive to build than a reverberatory 
furnace, which can always be easily adapted to any kind of fuel. 
At the Bertrand mill, which is within easy reach of San Fran- 
cisco by railroad, there are four Briickner^s cylinders, which are 
7 feet in diameter and 19 feet long, and hold a charge of about five 
tons. The fireplace is on a prolongation of the axis of the furnace, 
but was formerly put at right angles to it, greatly to the inconve- 
nience of the workmen. The cylinder is driven by friction-rollers, 
of which there are three sets, and not by a gear-wheel round the 
body of the cylinder as in the older form. The work is continuous, 
the furnace never being allowed to become cool. As soon as a 
charge has been treated a fresh charge is immediately put in. To 
introduce the charge the man-hole is brought under the hopper and 
its valve drawn. It is then replaced and the cylinder set to revolving 
two to three turns per minute. The amount of sulphur contained 
in the Bertrand ores is exceedingly small, so that the salt in very 
small quantity, if it has not already been added in the driers, may be 
introduced at once- When ores containing a large amount of sulphur 
arc used, a careful roasting at a low temperature must precede the 
chloruration, steam at a low pressure being introduced for the pur- 
pose not only of getting rid of the last trace of sulphur, arsenic, 
and antimony,'^' but also to decompose the chlorides of the volatile 
base metals, the nascent chlorine thus given off acting very ener- 
getically on the silver. When the ore contains base mefals which 
it is desirable to save,t this roasting must be done with great care, 
and the value of the base metals separated must compensate for the 
extra expense in fuel owing to the use of steam in the roasting. If 
lead is present, the roasting must be done at a low temperature, for 
as the compounds of lead are easily fusible, there might be danger 
of agglomeration; or, if the temperature is high and silica is present 
also, a silicate of lead might be formed which would prevent the 
solution of the silver. Special care must be taken in such a case to 
transform all the lead into chloride, as this is soluble in hot water, 
while the sulphate is not. 

The roasting lasts eight to eleven hours, depending on how the 

* Engineering, vol. xxii., p. 515. 

t Annales des Mines, 5 series, vol. viii., p. 70. 
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charge works. When it is finished the man-hole is opened without 
stopping the cylinder, which in its rotation discharges the ore, winch 
falls into pits cut out of the rock in the foundation, just underneath the 
cylinders, where it is allowed to remain about nine hours, until it is 
ready to go to the cooling floor. These pits have been found to be a 
very great advantage, for it has been ascertained that a considerable 
amount of chloruration takes place in the pit after the charge 
leaves the furnace, so that the time of waiting is not lost. It is 
red hot when it falls into the pits, but cools suflSciently to be drawn 
off into cars after that time. Occasionally the ore, when for any 
reason there is a stoppage, remains for two or three days in this 
bin and is still hot when drawn. Generally, however, it is dra’nn 
out on the cooling-floor as soon as possible, where it is at once 
moistened with water to keep down the dust. Sometimes the ore is 
put into the tub so hot that the water boils, but this is not usual. 
The ore is generally cold enough not to make any appreciable dif- 
ference in the temperature of the water. When the ore is one which 
is not habitually treated, a sample is drawn through the fireplace 
in order to test the chloruration. When, however, the ore is that 
which they are constantly using, they recognize that it is finished 
by its rolling about in the furnace with a sluggish motion somewhat 
like that of damp sugar. 

When the furnace is discharging two assay samples are taken from 
every charge. When about half the charge of the furnace has run out 
a long iron spoon is run underneath and filled and its contents as.sayed. 
One of these samples is used for a chloruration test, which is made at 
once for each charge, each assay sample being marked witii the 
number of the charge and of the furnace or the cylinder; the other 
is thrown into a large iron car to be afterwards used in making the 
general assay to ascertain the amount of silver contained in the ore. 

The following table gives eleven assays of the oi‘es taken from 
each of the furnaces during different days : 


ASSAYS.* 


No, of charge. 

No, of fhrnace. 

Value. 

74 

1 

$25.44 

75 

1 

30.16 

81 

S 

82.36 

81t 

8 

31.42 


* I aiu indebted for these and the foliowing assays to my pupil, Mr. C. F. Pearis, 
who was for some months assayer at the Bertrand mill, 
f After remaining two days in the bin. 
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No. of charge. 

No. of furnace. 

Value. 

84 

2 

28.27 

85 

3 

33.30 

86 

3 

27.96 

135 

4 

30.16 

116 

4 

27.96 

117 

4 

25.75 

118 

4 

27.33 


Occasionally the charge of ore from the furnace is more than the 
tub will hold. This residue is put into a heap, and when enough 
of it has accumulated to fill a tub it is leached and called a mixed 
charge/^ 

On September 28th, 1882, the ore from the cylinder assayed 
$32.99 ; on September 29th, |30,47 ; on September 30th, $27.96. 
These assays on the same charges and days are interesting, and are 
given below together. 



Sept 28. 

Sept 2d. 

Sept. 30. 

Damp mine sample, 

26.71 

29.85 

23.88 

Sample from the rolls, 

27 65 

25.13 

24.19 

“ Briickner’s cylinder, , 

32.99 

30.47 

27 96 

« U it ti 

32.36 

. . . 

30.32 


The assay for chloruration is made on the sample taken from the 
charge. Fifteen ounces are weighed out and put into a funnel with 
a proper filter. Hyposulphite from a tank above is let on to it and 
allowed to run from fifteen to twenty minutes, the filtrate being col- 
lected and sent to the leaching tubs. When no silver is dissolved 
the assay is washed and dried, and a fusion assay made of the tails. 
Twenty-three such assays are given in the table below. 


CHLORTJBATIOJSr ASSAYS. 


No. of 

No. of 


No of 

No, of 


charge. 

Ihrnace. 

Value. 

charge. 

furnace. 

Value. 

81 

3 

15.49 

Ill 

2 

$3.92 

81^ 

3 

5.20 

112 

2 

3.61 

101 

1 

5.18 

113 

2 

3.77 

102 

1 

4.40 

114 

2 

4.24 

103 

1 

2.98 

184 

4 

3.29 

104 

1 

4.40 

185 

4 

4.08 

105 

1 

3.77 

186 

4 

3.14 

106 

1 

4.71 

187 

4 

3.45 

107 

1 

3.14 

188 

4 

3.45 

108 

2 

3.77 

190 

4 

4.55 

109 

2 

3.45 

198 

4 

3.29 

no 

2 

3.61 
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* After remaining two days in the hin. 
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The following tables give the details of 24 charges in the cylin 
ders during a period of six days. They give a complete record o 
the work of the furnace during that time. The corresponding 
table for the tubs, and also the chloruration and tub-tailing assays 
are given on pages 58 and 59. These tables comprise the details o 
the entire work of the mill for four days. 


Number 
of furnace 


Number of 
charge. 


Mixed charge 
67 

Mixed charge. 


Mixed charge. 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 
88 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

Mixed charge. 
Mixed charge. 


Ore. 

Salt, lbs. 

Pyrites, 
per cent 

Cars of 
flue-dust. 

Hoins 

roasting. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

5 


450 

2 



5 

5S2 

720 

2 

3 

10 

5 


450 

2 



7 


720 

2 



7 

803 

720 

2 


8 

5 


450 

2 



7 

1041 

720 

2 

4 

11 

6 


720 

2 

8 


6 

1758 

480 

2 

5 


7 

50 

720 

2 



7 

140 

700 

2 


1.^ 

6 

600 

480 

2 



5 

1612 

640 

2 

2 


7 

440 

720 

2 


10 

6 

1116 

720 

2 

1 


6 

1885 

720 

2 

2 


7 

140 

720 

2 


It) 

4 

134 

720 

2 

3 


7 


720 

2 



S 

667 

640 : 

2 



7 

1800 

720 

2 



7 

220 

720 

2 


8? a 

6 


450 

2 



6 


450 

2 




The Bruckner’s cylinders are run by an upright engine with a 
cylinder 10 by 12 inches. 

"When the ore in the collecting-bins is sufficiently cool, it is drawn 
into cars and taken to a brick cooling-floor, where it is dampened 
with water and spread out with hoes. The collecting-bins are 12 feet 
deep and extend from the bottom of the cylinders to the top of the 
car on the floor below. The works are built on the side of a hill, 
which is a veiy convenient arrangement. ITo attempt is made to 
keep ore ahead. It is the intention to have two charges on the cool- 
ing-floor and one charge in each of the furnaces and a charge in each 
of the hoppers. The roasting is done by two men on each shift, each 
man tending two cylinders, with two Chinamen bringing the wood 
which is used as fuel. 

All the machinery other than the Bruckner’s cylinders is run by 
an engine with a 14-inch cylinder with a 48-inch stroke, which is 
much larger than is required for the work. 12 cords of wood are 
burned in the 4 Bruckner’s cylinders in 24 hours. The wood is 
cedar, nut-pine, and mountain-mahogany, which are all excellent 
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•woods. They are equal to or even better than the Hgnifes ■which are 
the usual fuels of the country, judging them by weight. The driers 
burn three cords of wood per day, the engine four, the stoves to beat 
the leaching-room one. 20 cords of wood are used for the 24 hours 
for the entire work of the mill. 

One engineer on each shift runs the boilers and the engine. He 
is a Chinaman and has one helper, who is also a Chinaman. 

A considerable amount of chloride of silver and of dust contain- 
ing silver is volatilized or mechanically carried off from both the 
Bruckner’s cylinders and the driers. It is, therefore, necessary to 
have dust-chambers connecting with both of these. The flues have a 
down-take, which communicates with a large chamber by an arched 
opening, which is quite small. The dust accumulates in considera- 
ble quantities at the bottom of the down-take, so that they are 
obliged to clean it frequently. This material and that which comes 
from the dust-chambers is collected. It is then passed through the 
Bruckner cylinders and mixed with the charges as shown in the table, 
p. 60. Fresh salt is added to it and it is put through the tubs. 
Sometimes, when large quantities are on hand, it is treated sepa- 
rately. 

4. Leaching the Base Metals "with 'VVatee. 

The leaching-room contains 24 tubs, 12 on a side, each of which 
is six feet in diameter and three feet deep, the depth being regulated 
according to the facility with which the water will filter through 
the ore, aud also to the ease with which a man can throw out the 
tails. It would be much better to increase the diameter of the tubs 
to twelve feet ; it is done in many of the works in Lower California 
and Mexico, the depth being the same as here. Experience in 
these countries has shown that a better result is obtained with large 
than with small tubs. These tubs are set on the floor together in 
pairs, the two tubs almost touching each other, with a rail-way upon 
one side and an easy passage-way between each pair of tubs. The 
track runs close to the side of the tubs. That the discharging may 
be done with facility, the wagon which receives the tails comes just 
above the top of the tubs, so that a man standing in them can 
easily throw the tails out into the wagon. 

Permanently fixed above the tubs are hoppers, which are long 
and narrow. They are divided into two compartments, and have at 
their bottom a slit-valve, so that the ore may be discharged from each 
compartment in little piles over all parts of the bottom of the tub. 
Each tub may have its own hopper, made of iron, as at the Bertrand 
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mill, or one hopper may answer for two or more tubs, the discharge 
being made by flexible pipes. Stop-cocks or plugs do not answer 
for the leaching tubs, as they are apt both to get out of order and 
to leak. A rubber pipe can always be securely fastened to the bot- 
tom or side of the tub, and when not in use can be hung up out of 
the way. The ore is passed from the cooling-floor to the vats as 
rapidly as it can be handled, each charge of ore being drawn fiona 
the furnace-bins to the cooling-floor as soon as the latter is empty. 
The ears from the cooling-floor run over the top of the hoppcis and 
dump their contents into them, which from there fall into the tubs 
when the slit- valve is opened, and the ore is afterwards evenly dis- 
tributed over the bottom of the tub with a hoe. The charge could 
as easily be put into the tubs from a car running on a railroad at a 
sufficient height above the tub not to inconvenience the wwkmen 
in discharging it, and arranged with a valve like the hopper, or it 
could be dumped into the vat from the side. 

The bottom of the tubs is covered with four or five wooden slats, 
three inches by one, which do not touch the sides. Over these, at 
right angles, are arranged other slats from an inch to an inch and a 
half apart. Gunny-sacking, which is wet from the previous charge, 
or is wet purposely when a new filter is to be put in, is placed 
over these. It is brought close up against the sides of the vat, so 
that no ore will pass, by means of a hoop, which fastens it securely 
there. The ore falls from the hopper upon this canvas and rises to 
within t'vo or three inches of the top of the tub. When the ore is 
once in tlie tub, special care is taken that it shall not be disturbed in 
any way. Once ready for the water it is allowed to remain without 
being disturbed until the tails are ready to be discharged. Any in- 
terference with the arrangement in the tub increases the difficulty 
of leaching. The simple pushing of a stick two or three times 
down through the ore may delay the leaching several hours. 

In the bottom of the tub are two india-rubber piiies, about 1 J 
inches in diameter, one for introducing the water and the other for 
discharging it. When hot water is used for leaching out the base 
metals the ore is always wet from the bottom, the water being in- 
troduced through the pipe and coming up through the ore. It has 
been found that this method of moistening the charge causes the ore 
to cake less and the solutions to percolate through them much more 
easily than when the water was introduced from above. As soon as 
the water completely covers the ore the supply is out off. After re- 
maining there for a very short time, the discharge-pipe, which has 
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up to this time been hung up higher than the top of the tub, is 
lowered and the water allowed to run out; the leaching water is added 
at the same time. This w’ater is permitted to flow away entirely or 
is collected, according to the quantity of water available. The water 
used for the base-nietal leaching may be hot or cold. If the ore con- 
tains a large amount of lead which has been converted into chloride 
it will be best to leach with cold water until the larger part of the 
lead and the surplus salt has been dissolved out. It is then leached 
with hot water, cooling the ore, however, with cold water before 
the hyposulphite is added, in order to prevent too great an extrac- 
tion of the base metals with the silver. When the ore filters slowly 
it will be found best to heat the water, which will not only make it 
filter more easily, but will dissolve the base metals more rapidly. 
When the charge comes warm from the cooling-floor, when intro- 
duced into the tub, the water grows warm from the heat. In such 
a case, unless the ores are very pure, or w^here very impure ores have 
been leached with hot water, the charge must be cooled with cold 
water before introducing the hyposulphite, or the bullion would be 
much more impure. 

As the water introduced from the bottom subsides, a very thin 
crust is formed upon the top of the charge, which is carefully re- 
moved and put by itself until sufficient accumulates to be treated. 
This material is quite rich in silver. It contains all the silver which 
was dissolved by the excess of salt or other chlorides in the ore^aiid 
which would have been lost if the hot water had been introduced at 
the top. This amount is all the larger if the solutions are hot, or 
if the excess of salt is large, as a hot brine dissolves more silver 
according as it is hot and saturated, while a cold one dissolves 
hardly any. The dilution of the liquor with water precipitates part 
of the silver near the top and distributes the rest of it through the 
ore, so that but little is lost in bottom leaching. The top crust is 
collected in barrels; there is but a small quantity on each tub, but, 
as there are 24 tubs constantly in use, it amounts to considerable by 
the end of the month. After this has been removed clear cold water 
is allowed to run in at the top, the quantity being regulated so that 
the inflowing water will just be equal to the quantity discharged, in 
order to leach out the base chlorides which are soluble. Any salt 
in excess, or any which has not been decomposed in the roasting, 
will be dissolved at the same time* When the ore contains but little 
base metal there is no advantage in using hot water. This is the 
case at Triiimfo, in Lower California, where the ore is always 
leached cold and the water introduced from the top. 
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"When the ore, however, contains a great excess of lead or anti- 
mony, the method of introducing the water from below is not sufc- 
cient, as the chlorides of these metals also are precipitated from the 
solution by dilution with water. In such a case the water is intro- 
duced from the top and the liquid allowed to flow from several 
tanks into compartments filled with shavings, so as^ to get a large 
amount of surface. Clear water is allowed ti flow into those com- 
partments, so as to make the liquor very dilute. The moment the 
fresh water touclies the stream containing the chlorides, which was 
formerly clear, it becomes cloudy, and then precipitates the clilorides. 
Flowing over so large a surface, and being obliged to pass under one 
compartment and over the other, the chlorides of silver, lead and anti- 
mony deposit on the shavings, and can be dissolved from them with 
hyposulphite and the solution put with the other silver solutions. 
The water running off contains the zinc, copper, and iron. ^ At 
Triumfo the ore contains four per cent, antimony and but little 
lead. No attention is paid to the antimony, the ores being leached 
with cold water. In Mexico the washing is repeated, the ore being 
discharged from the first tub to be put into & second. The first 
washing lasts for four hours and the second a little less j the observa- 
tion having beeu made that even when no metal salts are found in 
the wash-water of the first washing some are found in that of the 
second; and only when nothing is precipitated from the second 
washing is the leaching with hyposulphite begun. In the W^est but 
one washing is generally made, 

"When the water flowing from the tubs no longer gives a precipi- 
tate when tested with sulphide of calcium, the base-metal chlorides 
are removed. When there is plenty of water, as at certain seasons 
of the year, all of this water is allowed to run to waste, if the ore 
contains no nickel or cobalt or other metals which are worth collect- 
ing. When, however, the water is scarce, or the base metals are 
valuable, it is all collected in the vats. The base-metal chlorides 
are precipitated with sulphide of calcium and the water used over 
again. It takes a quantity of water equivalent to three tubfuls 
to leach the base-metal chlorides out. 

6. Leaching with Hyposulphite of Soda. 

The washed ore is now leached with a cold solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda. The strength of the solution will depend on the rich- 
ness of the ore and the quantity of base metals present. If the ore 
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is very rich and but little base metal is present it may be used very 
strong, and even warm ; but when base metals are present too much 
of them would be extracted, so that the solution is usually made 
weak and used cold. At Triumfo the quantity used is generally 
one pound to eight gallons of water. At the Bertrand mill it con- 
tains from half to three-fourths of a pound to the gallon. The 
hyposulphite is usually purchased. It comes to the works in small 
kegs, containing from 50 to 60 pounds each, and does not usually 
cost more than five to six cents a pound. It is generally cheaper to 
purchase it than to make it. The liquors increase in quantity as 
the solutions are constantly being regenerated, so that but small 
additions have to be made, and this only to keep up the strength 
of the solution, as the liquors are constantly being diluted. The 
hyposulphite is likely to become impure when the ores are not 
properly leached with water to dissolve out the sulphate of soda 
and chloride of sodium ; it is generally the practice then to regen- 
erate it by spreading wood ashes over the ore and leaching through 
that, the alkalies in the ashes taking up the sulphates and the ex- 
cess of chlorides. By the constant use of the polysulphide of cal- 
cium it gradually becomes converted into hyposulphite of lime. It 
is sometimes desirable, especially when the ore contains gold, to use 
hyposulphite of lime, especially as the polysulphide of calcium 
which is used for the precipitation of the silver is the first step in 
the process of manufacturing it. This is done by boiling 1.5 parts 
of the purest freshly slacked lime that can be had with one part of 
crushed brimstone. Flowers of sulphur sifted through a fine sieve is 
also used, but it does not answer so well as the brimstone, which can 
be more readily obtained and is more easily manipulated. If the 
lime is not very pure it may be desirable to use two parts of lime to 
one of sulphur. When sulphur is scarce and high-priced it is some- 
times collected from roasting the sulphide of silver. The water is 
first boiled with steam, the lime is added and well stirred, and the 
sulphur is then introduced. Sufficient water must be added to keep 
the mass liquid, but not enough to allow of the solution of polysul- 
phide becoming too much diluted. The boiling is kept up from three 
to four hours. During this time polysulphide of lime, mixed with 
hyposulphite of lime, is formed, as shown by the formula below : 

3CaO -f. 12S = 2CaB5 + CaS^Os. 

This operation requires some care. If lime is added in excess 
insoluble compounds are apt to form. Sometimes bisulphide of lime 
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is formed, which crystallizes out as reddish-yellow crystals. An 
excess of sulphur, however, does no harm, and may be useful 
in the next operation. The liquid is allowed to settle and the 

clear liquid decanted. It is desirable that this solution should 

be from 8° to 10° Baume, and only sufficient water is added 

to bring it up to that strength. The liquid is now treated with 

sulphurous acid, made by boiling charcoal liroken to about the size 
of a grain of corn, with sulphuric acid of about 1.80 B., enough 
being used to make a pasty mass. This is done in an iron retort, 
adding the acid to the charcoal as it is necessary. There is no ne- 
cessity of purifying the gas. When the yellow color of the liquid 
disappears the sulphide has been converted into hyposulphite. Tuis 
is tested with a dilute solution of chloride of silver. So long as 
there is any precipitate or cloudiness the passage of the sulphurous 
acid must be continued ; when there is none the solution is ready . 
The residue in the tub is now treated with the same amount of 
water as before, and the operation commenced over again. If the 
I’esulting liquor is not more than 3° to 4° B., it is too weak, and is 
kept to treat the next charge of lime. The process used at Triumfo 
is much simpler. The residues left in the tub after the clear sulphide 
liquid is decanted are simply shovelled out and left for three or four 
days exposed to the sun. They are then leached with water, which 
extracts the hyposulphite of lime, after which they are thrown away. 
This method is a very rough one, as the oxidation is necessarily very 
imperfect, but for that situation is a much more economical method 
than the use of sulphurous acid. 

The sulphide of calcium made in the first stage of the process is 
the material used for precipitation. It should not be less than C° B. 
if used for that purpose. In some works the polysulphide of sodium, 
made by boiling soda with sulphur and treating it with sulphurous 
acid to make hyposulphite of soda, is used. This reagent does 
not precipitate the silver so rapidly, nor so well, and is not so 
easily washed. For this reason the hyposulphite of lime is preferred. 
Sometimes sulphuretted hydrogen, made by melting paraffine and 
flowers of sulphur together, is used for the precipitation. This is 
much more disagreeable than the other method and is not so fre- 
quently used. Where hyposulphite of soda is used, the constant 
addition of lime transforms the solution gradually into hyposulphite 
of lime. The strength of this solution is constantly kept up with a 
hydrometer. 

When the ore is very impure, it is generally best to keep the so- 
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hition at al)Out BautnS. Before turning the solution into the 
precipitating vats, care must be taken to see that the water used for 
leaching out the base metals has been displaced. This is easily done 
by tasting, as the hyposulphite of soda and silver has an intensely 
sweet taste, or better by testing the liqnor flowing from the tanks 
with sulphide of calcium. As soon as the least turbidity is shown, 
it is time to catch the liquor, as the hyposulphite is acting. This 
hyposulphite liquor is allowed to run through as long as it has a 
sweetish taste. No special attention is paid to the time at the Ber- 
trand mill, as the work is done by Chinamen whose records would 
not be very intelligible or trustworthy ; tests only are relied on. The 
reaction which takes place is 

2AgCl + 2Na2SA + sup = 2NaCI + + ^^ 20 . 

This hyposulphite of soda and silver is exceedingly soluble. The 
quantity of hyposulphite, and also the time required for leaching, will 
depend on the richness of the ore, more time being required for a 
rich than for a poor one. Ores are rarely treated that require a 
longer time than twenty to thirty hours. An ore containing from 
$300 to $400 a ton, will be perfectly leached in twelve to fifteen 
hours. The time required at the Bertrand mill is from six to 
twenty hours, depending on the ease with which the hyposulphite 
filters. 

As soon as the hyposulphite ceases to taste sweet, the solution is 
tested with sulphide of calcium to ascertain whether the ore is ex- 
hausted of silver. The tester carries a small bottle of the sulphide 
solution in which he has a stick. He takes a tumblerful of the 
liquid running out and lets a drop or two of the sulphide fall into 
the liquor in the glass. If there is a precipitation of sulphide of 
silver, the lixiviation is continued. If there is no precipitate, and 
the liquor becomes only slightly discolored, be puts in some of the 
liquor containing the silver solution to ascertain whether there is an 
excess of sulphide of calcium. In this case the hyposulphite solu- 
tion is discontinued and the excess of hyposulphite must be 
washed out with cold water. The exhaustion of the hyposulphite 
is distinguished by the taste. This last liquor, as it contains nothing, 
goes to the fresh-water tanks. 

It takes from 18 to 48 hours to charge, leach, and discharge the 
ore, the time depending on the way the roasting has been done. Ex- 
ceptionally a charge will take a longer time, sometimes as much as 
five or six days. In Mexico the leach-liquor is divided into two 
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parts, as it has been found that that coming off first contains much 
less of the sub-sulphates and oxychlorides of the base metals than the 
last, and consequently produces a purer bullion. This is not done 
in the West, and, when all the product must be cupelled with lead, 
is not necessary. 

The following table gives 37 assays of the tub tailings made at the 
Bertrand mill during four days. They show a very low value in 
silver. 


Tub Tail Assays from August 2S0i to September 1st, 
1882. 


No of charge. 

No offumaee 

No. of tub. 

Value 

76 

2 

7 

$314 

81 

3 

r4 

6 59 

87 

2 

17 

4 87 

89 

2 

2 

4 71 

90 

2 

5 

4 71 

92 

2 

24 

4 55 

94 

4 

14 

4 08 

98 

4 

2 

314 

99 

4 

4 

4 08 

101 

4 

8 

4.08 

103 

2 

2 

8 92 

104 

2 

6 

4 08 

105 

4 

1 

3.G1 

106 

4 

14 

3 92 

107 

2 

11 

4 08 

108 

4 

6 

8 77 

109 

2 

16 

3.29 

110 

2 

6 

4 71 

132 

3 

19 

3 61 

135 

3 

3 

4.40 

138 

3 

15 

6.18 

140 

3 

1 

108 

141 

3 

7 

434 

143 

3 

14 

3.92 

144 

3 

21 

408 

146 

3 

9 

424 

147 

3 

17 

4 24 

148 

S 

3 

3 92 

150 

3 

21 

4.08 

172 

4 

4 

4.40 

173 

4 

8 

4.87 

174 

4 

12 

345 

175 

4 

22 

8.29 

176 

4 

20 

4.55 

178 

4 

10 

4.55 

180 

4 

5 

4.55 

183 

4 

20 

8.29 


As soon as the water ceases to flow, a probe-sample is taken from 
three points in each tub, and they are sent to the assay office to see 
whether there is any silver left. The ore assays from 30 to 60 ounces ; 
the tails should assay only about 4 ounces. These assays are being 
constantly made, 20 to 30 being often made in a day. If the assays 
show that the silver is down to from 4 to 6 ounces, the tub is dis- 
charged, if not, the ore has to be re-roasted and treated with the 
hyposulphite again. This rarely happens, however, for, as the 
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assays are constantly being made, the exact condition of the ore is 
known before the leaching commences. 

The ore from the tubs is shovelled into cars and run out to the 
dump-heap at the rear end of the mill, where there is a turn-table 
to switch the cars into the proper track. Care has to be taken at 
first to see that the men do not cut the gunny-sacking in shovelling 
out the ore. At first, before the men are experienced, it is generally 
considered a necessary precaution to cover the gunny-sacking with 
slats from five to six inches apart, to insure that it is not cut by the 
shovels. When, however, the workmen are experienced, they know 
when they are near the bottom from the height to wdiich they have 
to throw the leached ore, and they are so careful not to dig on the 
sacking that these slats need not be used. The sacking is very sel- 
dom cut after the men are accustomed to the work. 


The following table gives the details of the leaching of the same 
charges, the details of which, during the roasting process, are given 
on page 50. 


No of 
farnaee 

No. of charge. 

Hours on 
water. 

Hours on 
soda 

Total hrs 
leaching. 

Assay. 

Chlorin- 

ation. 

Tub tail- 
ings. 

No. of 
tub. 


Mixed charge. 

115^ 


61 

25 44 

4 08 

4.71 

1 

2 

07 


19 

285 

42.73 

845 

8 67 

16 

Mixed charge. 

I'm 

2SA 


28.89 

8 79 

4.24 

17 

2 

08 

11>I 

17 

28g 

4018 

612 

3 92 

19 

2 

69 

10 

i&A 


27.65 

5.18 

3.98 

23 


Mixed charge. 

lOYs 

20^4 

m 

44.49 

6 59 

4.87 

24 

2 

70 

13 

29 

42 

27 38 

3,45 

3 61 

S 

2 

71 

10^ 

27A 

38 

31.42 

7 38 

5.18 

5 

2 

72 

10}^ 

17 

ziA 

26 07 

6 41 

5.49 

7 

2 

73 

6 

23 

29 

27 02 

3 01 

8.92 

9 

3 

74 

9 

15 

24 

29 52 

6 28 

3.87 

22 

3 

75 

10 

7 

17 

26 71 

4 40 

628 

21 

4 

88 

9 

20 

29 

31 72 

2.03 

6.28 

15 

4 

4 

94 

95 

lOf 

19 

98 

295 

112H 

32 99 
3519 

3.61 

9 66 

4 08 
612 

14 

13 

4 

96 

6| 

12 

18f 

44 49 

2.98 

3 67 

IS 

4 

97 

8 

6]4 

13H 

29.85 

612 

4 24 

20 

4 

98 

IIH 

2m 

39 

25 75 

4.40 

3.14 

2 

4 

90 

m 

10 

2514 

31 42 

4 08 

4 08 

4 

4 

100 

9 


im 

27.96 

4.01 

3.61 

6 

4 1 

101 



21 

2513 

8 92 

4 08 

8 

^ i 

102 

18^ 

2m 

46K 

29 21 

6.91 

3.77 

10 

Mixed Charge. 

6 

82 

38 

45.25 

6.59 

4 87 

11 

i 

Mixed charge. 


66M 

86 

26 71 

4.08 

5 34 

12 


Just as soon as the tub is empty a fresh charge is put in. The 
24 tubs are kept constantly working. Three men have entire charge 
of the tubs; they only work during the daytime. The leaching, 
however, is continuous, and is done by two Chinamen on each shift. 
They fill all the tubs, do all the testing and take the probe-samples. 
No other persons are allowed to touch the tubs while they are under 
their care. When the leaching is finished three laborers discharge 
the tubs, and carry the tails to the dump-heap. The head leaoher 

is paid $2,50 and his helper from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Fifty or 
sixty tons a day are leached by these two men. 
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6. Precipitation of the Silver. 

The hyposulphite liquor containing the silver is run directly from 
the leaching vats to the precipitating tanks, which are 8 feet in di- 
ameter and 12 feet deep. All the solutions, except the silver liquors, 
are carried about the mill through wooden launders, carefully jointed 
with tar, and also painted on the inside with it* This is an excellent 
method. Iron pipes were formerly used, but they decomposed^ the 
solutions and sometimes precipitated the silver. Iron pipes lined 
with tar would be a better arrangement, especially in those mills 
whose work is not continuous. These might be ordinary steam- 
pipes, five inches in diameter, which are screwed together. Wooden 
troughs without the coating of tar were formerly used, but it "smis 
found almost impossible to keep them tight, and the penetrating 
nature of the hyposulphite caused a considerable loss of the reagents. 
Besides, when not used they shrank, which \vas a very great disad- 
vantage, as they leak for some time afterwards. Troughs hollowed 
out of solid wood are used in some works, but they are not easily 
made and are more difficult to manage. The whole of this incon- 
venience, however, is remedied by the use of iron pipes lined with 
tar. 

The silver liquors from all the leaching tubs are run into one pre- 
cipitation vat until it is filled to within 16 to 20 inches of the top, 
the flow is then turned into the next vat. When this is done, the sil- 
ver is thrown down at once, sulphide of calcium being added until no 
precipitation takes place. The solution is then agitated for soino 
minutes to make a thorough mixture, and is then allowed to settle, 
and the clear liquor which is reconverted into hyposulphite of lime 
and soda by the sulphide of calcium is drawn off into a receiving 
tank on a lower level, and from there forced into a tank on the top 
floor, from which all the solution used runs. The reaction which 
takes place is 

2NaAg8A + 2NaCl + lOH^O + CaS = Ag,S + 2NaA03+ 

CaCla + lOHp. 

This solution in Mexico is at 25° to 30° Baum6, in the West it is 
much weaker. 

Where various ores are treated, it requires a little time to ascer- 
tain just the quantity of sulphide to add, but when the same ores 
are constantly being used, it is simply measured in from a pail. 
There is no danger of loss, as the liquors are carefully tested. Care 
must be taken not to have the sulphide in excess. Only that por- 
tion of the sulphide which precipitates the silver is converted into 
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hyposulphite of lime; any excess of sulphide would cause a precipi- 
tation of the silver already dissolved in the solution-tanks as sul- 
phide, which would not be dissolved by the hyposulphite and would 
consequently be lost in the tails. If there is an excess of sulphide 
some of the silver liquor must be added to neutralize it. At the 
Bertrand mill the sulphide of calcium added in the precipitation of 
the silver keeps the liquor up sufficiently with the weekly addition 
of about fifty pounds of hyposulphite. As soon as the clear liquors 
are run off other liquors are run in and precipitated, clarified and 
so on, for about two weeks. At the end of that time the tanks must 
be discharged. There are three precipitating tubs for the sulphide 
of silver and three for the precipitation of the base metals with the 
same sulphide when water is scarce. 

A great deal of trouble has been experienced in the various works 
in pumping these solutions. In this mill an ordinary Babcock’s 
steam-pump was used, but iron pumps were found not to work well, 
and steam pressure was then used to force the liquors up, which had 
a groat many inconveniences. The simplest way is that formerly 
used at the Old Telegraph mine, which was to use an ordinary lift- 
ing pump made with a wooden cylinder lined with hard rubber, with 
a hard-rubber plunger, which cost less than $50. This pump worked 
perfectly for a long time without repairs. 

Every fifteen days the sulphide of silver is collected. The ar- 
rangement is made to have the whole mill cleaned up at one time. 
To do this the sulphide in the bottom of the tanks is stirred vigor- 
ously until the material is in the state of a thin mud. It is then drawn 
off from the bottom of the tank and run over cloth filters. These 
filters consist of a series of frames about 2^ feet square, over which 
sacking is securely fastened. There are 30 of the^e frames, 3 in a 
row, built on the same table, which is surrounded by a rim 3 inches 
high. Underneath the table is an inclined trough which carries all 
the liquors to the collecting vat. The turbid liquor from the pre- 
cipitating vat is run on to this table and flows from one sacking to 
the other. The solution drains through and the pasty sulphide re- 
mains on the sacking. This operation is constantly repeated until 
the sulphide of silver has accumulated in considerable quantity on 
the sacking. It is then washed with clear water to remove the ex- 
cess of sulphide of calcium until it is perfectly sweet. It is then left 
to dry. In drying, it cracks in every direction. It is shovelled 
into a car and carried to the reverberatory furnace to dry and roast. 
As there is a considerable amount of water in the pasty mass, it is 
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in some works collected in canvas bags and the water squeezed out 
with a press before it goes to the furnace. 

7. Roasting the Sulphide op Silver and Melting 
POE Bullion. 

The sulphide of silver is now ready to be dried in a reverberatory 
furnace, as it still contains some water. The heat must be quite low 
at fimt, only just enough being used to burn off the sulphur. It 
can only be increased very slowly at first for fear of meltii^ t le 
sulphides. It is roasted until most of the sulphur is dri ven off, and 
the heat is then raised to as high a temperature as possible without 
melting. When sulphur is scarce the sulphide is heated in a retort, 
and the sulphur condensed to be used over again. Mr. O. H. Aaron 
proposes to take the freshly precipitated sulphide and boil it, adding 
freshly slacked lime in small quantities at a time to the liquor, which 
is kept constantly agitated. When this is carefully done the poly- 
sulphide of calcium will be formed much more quickly than by the 
direct action of the sulphur, and most of the sulphur in the sulphide 
of silver will be regained. The liquor is decanted, and the residue 
is dried and roasted. After roasting, it is a gray mass composed 
almost entirely of metallic silver. 

Formerly the roasted silver was melted in graphite crucibles, but 
this was found to be too expensive. It is now cupelled with the ad- 
dition of lead in an English cupel. The litharges are rich in silver 
and are all reduced to form the lead for the next cupcllation. From 
the cupels it is cast into bricks and is between 800 and 900 fine. 
No attempt is made to make it finer, as it is found cheaper to sell 
it than it is to refine it. 

It must not be taken for granted that the bullion produced from 
this process is necessarily purer than that produced by any other. 
The contrary is likely to be true. If the ore contains a large quan- 
tify of base metals, particularly lead, these would be only partially 
affected by amalgamation, while most of the lead contained in the ore 
will be likely to be found in the bullion made by leaching. The reason 
for this is that while all that portion of the lead which is in the form 
of chloride may be leached out, and, by the judicious arrangement de- 
scribed, the other metals can be separated, none of the lead present 
as sulphate will be attacked by the water, while most of it will be 
dissolved by the hyposulphite and will be precipitated by the sul- 
phide, thus using a larger amount of the reagent, and being a direct 
source of loss. This, however, except in very poor ores, is not a 
grave inconvenience. In other respects the bullion is likely to be 
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purer. The loss is practically very small. The outlay for chemicals 
is also very small, as they are constantly regenerated, and the same 
water can be used over and over again. The amount of necessary 
loss in the tails will depend, other things being equal, on the price of 
labor. It is very easy to ascertain this by making a daily clean up, 
or making a time assay, to ascertain exactly how much is being ex- 
tracted in a given time. The assay shows that 85 per cent, of the 
silver in the chloridized ore is saved. From 50 to 60 tons are easily 
treated in the twenty-four hours. The average product of the Ber- 
trand mill is from $30,000 to $40,000 per month ; that of the Tri- 
umfo works is from $50,000 to $60,000 per month. 

There are 60 men in all employed in the Bertrand mill. The 
following table gives the special occupation of each of these men and 
the wages they receive. 

MEN REQUIRED TO BUN THE BERTRAND MILL DURING 
24 HOURS. 


Roasters — furnace men, 

. 



. 2 @ $4 00 

$8 00 

“ — ^feeders, 


• 


. 2 @ 

3 00 

fl 00 

Driers and rollers, 


• 


. 10 ® 

3 00 

80 00 

Cooling-floor, 




. 6 @ 

3 00 

18 00 

Leaching-floor, Chinamen, 




. 2 ® 

2 50 

5 00 

it it it 




• 3 ® 

1 50 

4 50 

Rock breakers, 




, 2 ® 

3 00 

6 00 

Flue cleaners, 




- 4 @ 

1 60 

6 00 

Blacksmith, 




. 1 @ 

6 00 

6 00 

“ helper, 




• 1 ® 

3 00 

8 00 

Carpenters, . 




. 2 ® 

5 00 

10 00 

Engineer, 




. 1® 

6 00 

' 5 00 

it 




. 1 @ 

4 00 

4 00 

Fireman, 




. 1 @ 

2 50 

2 50 

Assayer, 




. 1® 

5 00 

6 00 

Lamp cleaner, 




, 1 @ 

1 50 

1 50 

Foreman, 




. 1® 

6 00 

6 00 

it 




. 1® 

5 00 

5 00 

Office helper, 




. 1 @ 

1 50 

1 50 

General helper, . 




. 1® 

3 00 

3 00 

Watchman, . 




* 1 @ 

3 00 

3 00 

Woodmen, Chinamen, . 




. 3 @ 

1 50 

4 50 

U it 




. 1® 

3 00 

3 00 

fl46 50 


All the charging and discharging and leaching is done by four 
Chinamen and three Irishmen. The total cost of milling the ore 
is $6.50 per ton. The cost of mining and delivering the ore at the 
mill is about $2.50, which makes the total cost about $9.00 per ton 
of actual expense on each ton of 30-ounce ore. 
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COPPEB SLIME TBEATMENT. 

BT F. <3-. COGGIir, LAKE LrEDElT, MICH. 

“ If you could only get that motion into a machine/’ said a gen- 
tleman, as he watched the process of making a “ van ” on a shovel, 
and saw the copper roll up to the highest point, “ it would beat the 
world for slime-drassing.” This idea has led to many an effort to get 
into a machine that peculiar motion, called the “vanning motion/’ 
and so cams, eccentrics, eccentric gears, levers, bell-cranks, toggle- 
joints, links, springs, etc., have been brought into requisition, while 
a contribution has been laid upon all the conceivable motions, roll- 
ing, tumbling, swinging, jerking, tossing, dropping, tripping, inter- 
mittent, regular and irregular, or a combination of some of them, to 
which have been added percussion, concussion, and more discussion 
— all in a vain attempt to combine in a single machine the consecu- 
tive motions of the shovel, in washing, flowing, and tossing the van. 
The Patent Office Reports, and the various mills of the country, 
show, as a result of this, a lot of gimcracks, most of which never 
went beyond a first trial, finding tlieir way to the scrap-heap. Others 
still running might as well be there; while some have considerable 
merit for dressing other and richer sands than copper. 

It does look tempting to see that clean edge of copper climbing 
up the, shovel-blade ; but those who have seen in it such visions of 
large fortunes have not considered the time it takes to make a van, 
compared with the small quantity treated upon the shovel ; and this 
points to the reason for the failure of all that class of machines 
called “ vanning machines,” when used for dressing copper slimes, 
namely, a lack of capacity. The writer has come to this conclusion 
through an experience with the Rittinger side percussion-table of 
the most improved make, sent from Germany to the Calumet and 
Hecia Mining Company, and with the Ellenbecker tables, used by 
the same company, both of which are good types of that class of 
machines. In both of these machines, the tables are suspended by 
rods which allow them to swing, and they can also be adjusted for 
the purpose of varying the inclination of the table. In the Rittinger 
machine, the motion of the table is at a right angle to the flow of the 
slime, being produced by a wiper-cam which throws the table against 
a spring, which throws it quickly back against a stop, the percussion 
throwing up the mineral. In the Ellenbecker table, the motion is 
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with the flow of the slime^ and has a quick return, produced by the 
use of eccentric gears, the idea of the latter being taken from the 
valve-gear of the old Ball steam stamp. The estimated capacity of 
the Rittinger machine was eight tons per twenty-four hours; but it 
would not properly treat over five tons in that time, or about fifty 
pounds per square foot of floor space taken up by the machine. The 
Ellenbecker table has about the same capacity. The assay of slime 
was about 1.3 per cent. ; that of the tails, 0.97 per cent. This is 
not considered very good work. 

Of other machines for dressing slimes, the best known are the 
fixed round buddleand the revolving table ; perhaps the Frue vanner 
may be included in this class of machines, although, having had no 
experience with the latter, I can say nothing with reference to its 
capabilities. The principle governing the concentration upon both 
the former is the same. In the one, the table is fixed while the dis- 
tributing and washing apparatus revolves. In the other, the table 
revolves while the rest of the apparatus is fixed. The revolving 
table is the most largely used in this country, the design of Mr. 
Evans, of the Atlantic Mine, Michigan, being almost exclusively 
used in the copper mills of Upper Michigan. This differs little 
from the German revolving table, except that it has a dead-head 
at the centre from 6 to 8 feet in diameter, one-half of which is used 
for distributing the slime, the other half being used for clear water. 
The outer rim of the latter is a spiral, the surface broadening toward 
that point where the concentration is washed off. I have also made 
this rim in steps of from six to ten inches, with good results. 

It may be said that this dead-head takes up a large area from the 
table; but this area, being immediately around the centre of the 
table, is of little or no value for settlement; for the current of the 
slime delivered at the centre is too rapid for settlement to take place 
until it has spread itself over an area equal to that of the dead-head, 
the office of which is to spread the slime moderately and evenly 
upon the revolving table. 

In a paper read before the Institute at its last meeting in Boston, 
by Mr. E. P. Eothwell, it was stated that in the German dressing- 
works the revolving tables were being superseded by the Linkenbach 
fixed round huddle, for the apparent reason that the revolving tables, 
if over 17 feet in diameter, were expensive to build, were unwieldy, 
and necessitated more operations to concentrate. Some two years 
ago, a complete set of drawings of the Linkenbach huddle, with a 
set of irons for the same, were sent to the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
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Oompany with a view to their introduction, the German estimate of 
the cost of a single huddle being $717. A thorough examination 
of the drawings, with their description, and of the irons se«t, com- 
pared with the practical workings, etc., of the Evans table, led o 

the adoption of the latter for several reasons: _ 

1 The cost of the Evans table, with only moderate facilities tor 
its construction, will not exceed $225. The fixed huddle with the 
inventor’s estimate of the material and labor at prices paid siich 
in this section, would cost at least four times as much, or $900. 
This, for the number of tables required by the Calumet and Hecla 
Company to properly dress its slimes, would make a difference in 

first cost of $20,000. _ 

2. The fixed huddle, with its revolving apparatus, is more compli- 
cated than the Evans table, and therefore more liable to get out of 
order. If there was anything to compensate for the extra cost of the 
fixed buddle, it would not matter; but there does not seem to be any- 
thing. The capacity of the two machines seems to be about alike ; 
that is, from 12 to 13 tons of slime (weighed dry) per twenty-four 
hours. This refers to a table 20 feet in diameter, as compared with 
those referred to by Mr. Kothwell, said to be about 26 feet in diam- 
eter. Comparing the capacity of the Evans table with that of the 
Kittinger percussion-table, per square foot of floor space taken up, 
the former gives 96 pounds of slimes against 50 pounds by the 
latter, a gain in favor of the Evans table, or round buddle, of 92 
per cent. The water required by the buddle and table does not seem 
to vary much. Taking Mr, RothwelFs figures, the minimum, 6i|' 
tons of slime in ten hours with 19 gallons per minute, gives about 
2100 gallons of water to the ton of sand. Experiments with the 
Evans table give about 2000 gallons to the ton. There is no diffi- 
culty in making an Evans table 20 feet in diameter or more without 
making it un wieldly, and at a cost specified above. Nor is there 
any difficulty in putting one table above another, either on the same 
shaft, to be driven together, or on a framework, to be driven indepen- 
dently ; and in either case, the power to drive them is of no con.se- 
quence, as the table revolves upon a steel step 1 J inches in diameter, 
and a child could turn one even while loaded. With respect to the 
surfece, thosq used in Upper Michigan being made of wood, have a 
wood surface which works very well. One table has a canvas sur- 
face, which is said to work well for certain grades of copper. I 
think that the best surface for the peculiar stuff to be treated can 
only be determined by experiment. I understand that in Germany 
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much experimenting has been done in this line without fixing upon 
any one surface suitable to all materials and conditions ; marble, 
slate, cement, wood, rubber, canvas, etc., each having been found 
best under as many conditions. This holds true with respect to 
nearly all machines, and many a machine that is doing its best in 
one place is condemned in another because it will not give as good 
results, under varying conditions, when perhaps only a slight modi- 
fication in the machine itself was needed. As well condemn the saw 
that will not easily split the board it has so easily cut in two* 

As to sizing the material for the table, I am not yet convinced a6 
to the necessity for it, in copper dressing. It seems to me that the 
necessity for it is brought about only by poor separation at the jigs. 
With the separators usually used, the trouble has been that if enough 
hydraulic is used to keep the jigs free from slime, it carries over 
the tail of the separator a great deal of sand that should remain on 
the jigs, and which is detrimental to good work on the table. This 
is true of all separators where the excess of the hydraulic lias to pass 
up through a narrow aperture, through which also the mineral must 
fall. I suppose as much effort has been made to secure a perfect sepa- 
ration as ill any other line in mineral washing. Many have worked 
with a wrong end in view, and I may add in hydraulic separation, 
an impossible end, namely, a perfect sizing of the particles. Not 
only that, but for jigging purposes, a perfect sizing is not desirable, 
especially with the coarser sands; but as this is not within the prov- 
ince of slime-treatment, I will not stop to discuss it. 

However necessary it may be to classify the slimes, before going 
to the tables, it is certainly necessary to first get all the slime free 
from the sand that should remain on the jigs. I am glad to an- 
nounce that this has at last been accomi>lished with the separator 
recently adopted by the Calumet and Hecla Company, and secured 
by letters patent. In the usual method of washing and separation, 
w^herc the mineral has to drop through a narrow aperture, against a 
rapid and direct current of water, if the current is strong enough to 
keep back the heaviest particles of slime, it will also keep back the 
lighter particles of sand, suitable only for the jigs. Moreover, a 
great deal of the slime clings to the larger particles of the sand, and 
must be washed off in the separator if good work is desired. Here- 
tofore I have seen no separator that would do this. In the new 
separator alluded to, the hydraulic is brought into each compartment 
from behind, by a pipe whose discharge is opposite to and near the 
spigot. Over this pipe and spigot is placed an adjustable shield 
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which controls the hydraulic so that it reacts with a uniform current 
against the mineral seeking egress through the spigot, effectua ly 
washing all the slime from the particles suitable tor the jig. Ihis 
process, being repeated at each spigot as far as carried for the jigs, 
carries away the slime, leaving the jig-tails perfectly clear, while le 
tables reveal the fact that no sand suitable for jigging has been car- 
ried over. This is a very important part of slime-treatment. Those 
results are accomplished with from twenty to twenty-five per cent, 
less water, which very much facilitates the subsequent treatment of 

the slime. . i tj # i a 

Kecent trials contrasting the new separator with the old y ‘Shapect 

separator, with reference to the quantity of hydraulic required when 
both were doing the same work in separating the slimes, showed a 
decrease of fifty per cent, in favor of the new separator, which at the 
same time was giving much the best classification for jigging pur- 

This separator was more fully described in a paper read before 
the Institute at its last meeting in Boston, by Professor Eobert 
H. Eichards, of the Institute of Technology in Boston. The slimes 
of the Calumet and Hecia assay from 1.2 to 1.3 per cent., the tails 
of the Evans table going away at about 0.65 per cent. — results 
that are very good, considering that no free copper is found in the 
tailings. No matter how finely subdivided these sands may bo, the 
particles still contain a finer particle of copper. 

Thanks are due to the Calumet and Hecia Mining Company, 
which has been so liberal in its search for the best appliances, and 
which has seconded the efforts of those out of who.se research and 
experience these results have come. 


TKE GEOLOGICAL FOSITION OF THE PBILADELPHIA 

GEEJSSES. 

BY PROF. 0. H. HITCHCOCK, STATE GEOLOGIST, HANOVER, N. H, 

Report C® of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, by 
Charles E. Hall, describes the rocks of the Philadelphia belt, and 
sets fortla conclusions widely different from those derived by others 
from the study of similar strata along the same stratigraphical line. 

Mr. Hall classifies these rocks into three groups : Eirst, the Phila- 
delphia schists and gneisses, well shown within the city limits and 
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dipping northerly; second, the Manayunk schists and gneisses, simi- 
larly situated; third, the Chestnut Hill schists, serpentines, and 
gneisses, in synclinal attitude; all three probably amounting to 
20,000 feet in thickness. A fourth crystalline band is to be seen 
north of Chestnut Hill, which Prof. H. D. Rogers called the third 
belt/^ and supposed it to be the equivalent of Hall’s Philadelphia 
and Manayunk groups, on the opposite side of a synclinal. Inas- 
much as the lithology of the two series is very different, it would 
seem that Mr. Hall is correct in regarding them as of diverse age. 
It would follow necessarily from the agreement of both observers as 
to the dips, that a profound fault must exist between the Chestnut 
Hill schists and the third belt.” The third belt” is overlaid 
unconforniably by a quartzite, referred to the Potsdam, whose con- 
stituents seem to have been mainly derived from this hornblendic 
gneiss, rightly called Laurentian. In endeavoring to assign the 
Philadelphia groups to their proper horizon, our author finds no 
place for them lower down than the Devonian — forgetting that he 
has not stated what groups should occupy the place of this uncon- 
formity. My studies elsewhere lead me to refer these Philadelphia 
gneisses to the Montalbaii system of New Hampshire, which corre- 
sponds in time to the admitted stratigraphieal break between the 
Laurentian and Potsdam. There is nothing in any of the facts pre- 
sented in the report which cannot be explained better by the adop- 
tion of this view; and it looks to us as if Mr. Hall did not properly 
keep in mind the presence of the Chestnut Hill fault. The a 2 )parent 
dip of the Potsdam beneath the mica vsehists has no significance. 

Prof. Lesley, in commenting upon Mr. Hall’s conclusions, thinks 
^Sve can accept the Palseozoic age of the Philadelphia gneisses with 
a moderately reserved confidence;”* and refers to his own impres- 
sions of tliirty years ago, obtained from studies in Nevv England, as 
confirmatory. In the original paper, f he speaks of these opinions as 
^^conjectures,” based upon the supposed synclinal structure of the 
White Mountains, as observed along the Grand Trunk Railway and 
at Waterville. The New Hampshire Geological Survey has shown 
satisfactorily that the structure of these mountains is altogether dif- 
ferent. Besides this, Prof. Lesley has himself given us a contrary 
opinion in his own writings, and in spite of his own later remarks 
in C®, posterity will not fail to rank him as one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of the Bozoic age of the Atlantic crystalline rocks. He had 


* Eeport C page xi. 

f Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1860, p. 363. 
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last prepared an elaborate topographical map of Eastern America foi 
the President of the Grand Trunk Eaihvay, for the purpose of show- 
ing the intimate connection existing between the topography and 
geology of a country. He says, after the first inspection of t le com- 
pleted work, “I was surprised at the beauty of the whole representa- 
tion, now for the first time made to the eye. The correlation of parts 
was very fine, in a geological sense. The plateau of the coal, com- 
mencing in Alabama and cut off square by the Hudson, contrasted 
strongly with the essentially unbroken run of the Quebec group and 
Laurentian system, from Georgia to the extreme east end of Canada j 
while the open valley of the Lower Silurian, everywhere keeping two 
systems apart, was most remarkable.”’^ It is not possible to state 
more forcibly the topographical argument for the unity of the crystal- 
line series from Alabama to Quebec; and it is consequently very 
strange to find this admirable generalization, derived from a survey 
of the whole field, laid aside for an earlier crude conjecture. Phila- 
delphia is situated at the largest depression in the Atlantic range, and 
is hence badly located for the study of these complicated questions of 
age. 

In confirmation of the Eozoic age of the crystalline highland series, 
we find the ancient primordial sea-beach continuously skirting its 
western edge. In Vermont, Hew York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Tennessee, observers agree in ascribing the source of the grains 
of sand in this quartzite to the crystalline rocks to the southeast — 
'thus establishing the doctrine of the existence of dry land in prc- 
‘Cambrian times in the Atlantic district. This has lately bscn con- 
‘Ceded for Southern Vermont and New York by Prof. J. H. Dana. 
It is also universally agreed that the entire Appalachian district has 
been gradually developed by successive additions to this ancient pri- 
mordial beach. Hence, there must have been a very large area of 
!land to the southeast, before the Potsdam age, both to furnish a floor 
for the support of the Palseozolc sediments and for their origin. The 
40,000 feet of strata in Pennsylvania did not come from the narrow 
•“ third belt ” of Eogers. The Philadelphia gneisses and many thou- 
sand square miles of other crystalline rocks must then have stood 
.above the sea-level and furnished the pabulum for the rapidly grow- 
ling continent. 

If we look on this crystalline area north of Pennsylvania, we shall 
(find fossiliferous representatives of all the leading Palseozoic groups 
•of rocks, resting upon the schists. The Cambrian occurs with Poro- 


* Trans. Amet Phil. Soc , vol. xilL, N. S , p. 307, 1866. 
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doxides, Conoeoryphe, and Lingula in Southeast Massachusetts, and 
with a much larger fauna in New Brunswick. Silurian groups 
occupy large areas through Massachusetts and Vermont just west 
of Connecticut River. The Niagara is now known at several points 
east of the Connecticut in New Hampshire, almost under the shadow 
of the White Mountains. The Oriskany is much thicker in Maine 
than elsewhere in the country, and the same may be true of the as- 
sociated Lower Helderberg. The same are distributed more or less 
commonly over Northern New Brunswick. The "Upper Helderberg 
is recognized at Bernardstou, Massachusetts, Memphremagog Lake in 
Canada, and in Maine, The nearest locality to Pennsylvania is evi- 
denced by middle and lower Devonian fossils found in pebbles of cre- 
taceous sandstone in the clay district of Middle New Jersey. Prof. 
Cook says their source must be looked for to the southeast of the 
present strata.^^* 

The carboniferous area of New England contains more square 
miles than the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, and has yielded 
numerous specimens of fossil plants for the museums. Many other 
Paltnozoic outcrops would be displayed, could we get access to the 
submerged part of the continent between New Jersey and the Great 
Banks of Newfoundland, Wherever found, these strata are well 
characterized, are not metamorphosed beyond recognition, and when 
thoroughly examined are clearly distinct from the crystalline floors 
supporting them. We cannot resist the growing conviction that all 
the thoroughly crystalline series of the Atlantic region are of Eozoie 
age, while traversed by large eruptive areas of granitic character. 
But these crystalline schists are grouj)ed into terrains easily separa- 
ble into successive periods of growdih. We easily recognize a basal 
group of porphyritic gneisses ; secondly, talcose and biotitic gneisses ; 
thirdly, the mixed muscovite and biotite-schists characteristic both 
of the White Mountain and Philadelphia areas; fourthly, the Hu- 
ronian. Subsequently, there were other deposits of mica-schists, 
frequently confounded with the Mqntalban, and so fresh in appear- 
ance tliat some authors regard them as belonging to some unknown 
Palaeozoic period. When geologists really attempt the study of the 
crystallines, they will find abundant opportunity for prolonged and 
elaborate investigations. 

Exceptions to Mr. HalPs views have already been taken in public 
by Profs. P, Frazer, H. Carvill Lewis, and Mr. T. D. Rand. 


* Eeport on the Clay Deposits, p. 30. 
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Discussion. 

De. Peesifoe Feazbr, Philadelphia: It would have aided Prc 
fessor Hitchcock in understanding all the difficulties which bos£ 
this region, if he had been personally on the ground. He would thei 
see that these difficulties are inherent in the case, and have been ex 
perienced, as he mentions, not only to the northeast but throughou 
the whole extent of the Atlantic range. If I correctly understoo( 
Professor Hitchcock’s remarks, they were directed, firet, to showinj 
that Mr. Hall’s reason for supposing that the ridge north of the Chest 
nut Hill schists was composed of the lowest rocks (i. c., bocausi 
they had been recognized as Laurentian in New Jersey) was not t 
valid one, and that the schists to the north and south of that ridgi 
might be connected in a synclinal. A few moment’s inspection of tin 
ridge, where it is cut by the Schuylkill, would have dissipated thi.‘ 
notion, as its anticlinal character is apparent, and it is needless tc 
introduce arguments against a structure which wmuld place an anti- 
clinal in the lap of a synclinal. 

I agree with Professor Hitchcock as to the pre-Palseozoic charactei 
of the Philadelphia gneisses, and of the south Valley Hill schists, 
and also in profound faults which occur on both sides of the Lau- 
rentian ridge and in general parallel with its axis. One of these is 
with little doubt situated close to the Chester Valley, and forms the 
southern border of the latter throughout the entire county. It is 
possible, also, that a fault exists south of this Laurentian mass in 
Philadelphia County^ but, if my surmise be correct tliat the Buck 
Eidge is a prolongation of the Tocqnan anticlinal, wdiich crosses the 
Susquehanna at the creek of that name, then this fault does not ex- 
tend southward and westward in a line parallel to the axis of the 
anticlinal, because on each flank of this anticlinal are regularly de- 
posited thousands of feet of Huronian measures, the axis, according 
to my theory, sinking towai'ds the southwest, and being represented 
on the Susquehanna by more modern rocks than on the Schuylkill. 
It may be that this fault is connected with the obscure structure in 
the neighborhood of Pishing Creek. 

It has been stated that H. D. Kogers supposed the three belts of 
the southern gneiss-zone to represent three sei)arate horizons. The 
following language of Professor Rogers’s Final Report (pp. 79 and 
80) will set this question at rest : 

“If now we review these interesting features” — (of the southern 
zone), — “we can hardly resist the conclusion that in the three belts 
passed over by our section there are really but two groups of rocks. 
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a lower and a liigher, and that the entire zone, viewed broadly, con- 
stitutes but one wide synclinal wave or basin, the harder feldspathic 
or hornblendic gneiss dipping northward throughout the whole 
southern belt or outcrop, and reappearing in steep and multiplied 
contortions on the other side of the trough, and the upper or more 
micaceous groups of rocks filling the synclinal centre of the trough, 
and compressed into the lesser foldings which it exhibits by the 
lateral force of the wide crust undulations within which it has been 
caught and folded.^’ 

T. D. Rand, Philadelphia : I have a word to say in regard to 
the Chester Valley. There exists on the south side of the valley, as 
on the north, a body of sandstone, quite distinct in some places, 
not through its entire length, but distinct in several localities. I 
do not say that the sandstone is Potsdam ; I do not profess to be 
geologist enough to know. But that belt of sandstone occurring 
just where the Potsdam ought to be, if the valley is synclinal, oppo- 
site its location on the north side, seems for some reason to have 
been ignored. 


THE EETEEMINATIOE OF MAIfQANESE IW SPIEGEL, 
FEBBOMAJTGANESE, STEEL, Eto. 

BT MAQNTTS TEOIinjS, MIDVALE STEEL WOEKS, NICBTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The importance of having methods for the rapid and accurate de- 
termination of manganese in modern steel manufacture cannot be 
overestimated. 

The method adopted in the laboratory of the Midvale Steel Works 
is very satisfactory, and I think it will be of interest to some of the 
members to give a description of it. 

Before giving the more detailed account of the manipulations, a 
review of some well-known methods and chemical facts may not be 
out of place. The bromine and ammonia” process, as fully de- 
scribed in the tenth volume of the Transactions of this Institute, was 
certainly an improvement on the methods in which fixed alkaline 
salts were used, as these gave invariably too high results, as generally 
carried out. But the separation of all the iron before the manganese 
was, in both methods, a source of great inconvenience and delay. 
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The discovery of the insolubility in strong nitric acid of man- 
ganese dioxide (MnO^), has been of great value, but the modes of 
determining manganese based on this discovery are very diffeieut, 
and the opinions as to the results somewhat conflicting. 

I hope that the statements given in this paper may serve to throw 
some more light on the subject, and remove unnecessary prejudice 
against one of the most remarkable improvements in modern steel- 
chemistry. 

When a solution of iron in nitric acid (1.42 sp. gr.) is boiled with 
crystals of potassium chlorate, all the manganese pi’esent is precipi- 
tated as MnOj, this compound being almost entirely insoluble in hot 
acid, and completely so in the cold acid. Thus, if, after boiling, cold 
strong acid be added, complete precipitation is secured, and the 
Mn 02 , contaminated with a little oxide of iron, and small amounts 
of other oxides that may happen to be present, can be filtered off, 
purified by basic acetates, and determined by precipitation in am- 
moniacal solution with bromine, igniting and weighing as MugOy 
as in the old bromine and ammonia process. 

This, indeed, was the first method used at Midvale, after aban- 
doning the cumbrous basic-acetate processes. But even this proved 
to be too slow a procedure, and a volumetric method suggested itself 
as the nearest solution of the problem. 

Under the supposition that all the manganese is precipitated as 
binoxide by nitric acid and potassium chlorate, I added to the pre- 
cipitate, after separating it as usual, a measured quantity of stand- 
ardized ferrous sulphate solution, and titrated the amount left un- 
oxidized, using potassium bichromate as standard oxidizing liquid. 
I expected to find the results by this process. slightly higher than by 
the previous gravimetric process, owing to a slight loss in the latter 
in the basic acetate, and on the sides of the beaker, when precipitat- 
ing the manganese by bromine in ammoniacal solution. The results 
confirmed this expectation, and thus a practical proof was at the 
same time obtained that the manganese is really precipitated as MnOg, 
and not as some lower oxide. 

That the manganese would be completely separated as dioxide 
by potassium chlorate and nitric acid might, moreover, be antici- 
pated by considering the following facts: 

1. If manganese dioxide be boiled with potassium hydrate and 
potassium chlorate, it will be converted into potassium permanganate, 
easily extracted with water after evaporation to dryness. 
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2. Further, if potassium permanganate be boiled with strong nitric 
acid, all the manganese will separate as dioxide, insoluble in the excess 
of nitric acid ; but, if weak acid be used, this reaction will not take 
place. 

Now, when precipitating the manganese hj potassium chlorate in 
a nitric acid solution, as described, a combination of these two re- 
actions does evidently take place. A hot nitric acid solution of man- 
ganese Is in itself in a highly oxldizable condition, and on addition 
of the powerful oxidizer, potassium chlorate, it is brought to its 
maximum of oxidation, viz., permanganic acid. This can easily be 
seen if water be added while there are still crystals of potassium 
chlorate left undecomposed. The well-known pink color will then 
distinctly appear. But as there is an excess of strong nitric acid 
present, the above reaction (No. 2) will take place, and all the man- 
ganese will be brought down as dioxide. 

How the manganese, in view of the facts referred to, could reach 
a lower state of oxidation than Mn 02 , as has been erroneously sup- 
posed by some, is not easy to see. The whole tendency in this pro- 
cess is to convert the manganese into its highest state of oxidation, 
w'hich would be permanent but for the existence of the compound, 
MnO^, insoluble in nitric acid. 

In fact, the principal precaution in the potassium chlorate and 
nitric acid process is to avoid loss through formation of permanganate 
of potash. Tliis precaution is observed by cooling with strong acid 
after precipitation, and in washing with strong nitric acid until all 
the chlorate of potash has been thoroughly washed out. 

Yoltjmetbio Determination of Manoanese. 

For spiegeleisen, 0.2 gram; for ferromanganese, 0.1 gram; and 
for steels, 6 grams, are taken for the test. Spiegel and ferroman- 
ganese are dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and afterwards boiled with 
the strong acid ; but steels are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the so- 
lution evaporated to moderate dryness, the mass dissolved in strong 
nitric acid, and boiled until the excess of hydrochloric acid has been 
removed. 

To the boiling solution in strong nitric acid small crystals of po- 
tassium chlorate are gradually added. Yellow fumes are given off, 
and soon a brown precipitate appears. A few more crystals are then 
added, and boiling is continued for a few minutes. The solution should 
not be too concentrated when adding the potassium chlorate, as then 
violent explosions will occur (CIO 2 ). Add an excess of cold strong 
nitric acid, allow to settle, and filter on asbestos, by aid of the sue- 
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tion pump, in a glass tube. Wash with strong nitric acid and finally 
with cold water. Blow the contents of the glass tube back into the 
beaker in which the precipitate was made, and add from a pipette 
100 C.C. of a sulphuric acid solution of ferrous sulphate containing 
about 10 grams of salt (or 2 grams of iron) in 1 liter. 
boiling water, and stir until no small lumps of precipitate are visible. 
Transfer the solution and the asbestos to a large porcelain dish, mid 
titrate with standard potassium bichromate (14 grams of K^CiaOy 
to 1 liter). The end reaction is most delicately observed by mixing 
drops from the solution with small drops of a solution of potassium 
ferrieyanide (Ke^y^'S'e,) on a porcelain plate: The solution of 
KeCyiaBej will be of proper strength when a small crystal, of the 
size of a pea, is dissolved in 100 c.c. of water. 

The solution of the bichromate is standardized by means of animo- 

nio-ferrons sulphate ^ containing one-sev- 

enth part of iron. The iron standard multiplied by .491 gives the 
manganese standard, according to the following formulas : 

1. MnO, -f 2FeO = MnO -f FoA- 

2. 6FeSb, -f KAPr + 7H,SO, = 3(Fe,3SO,) + K,SO, -f 
Cr^SSO^ -f 7B,0. 

A determination of this kind can be easily completed in two hours. 
In the case of spiegel and ferromanganese, however, still more rapid 
results may be obtained by using an indirect method, determining 
the iron by standard bichromate, and deducting for silicon, jihos- 
phorus, copper, carbon, etc., a figure obtained from Professor LeJe- 
bur’s table: 

For iron, less than 20 per cent., deduct 7.5 per cent. 

For iron, 20 to 45 per cent., deduct 6.6 per cent. 

For iron, 45 to 65 per cent., deduct 6.0 per cent. 

For iron, 65 per cent, upwards, deduct 5.5 per cent. 

This gives the manganese, by difference, within .5 per cent., and 
this is, for all practical purposes, sufficient. As the direct mctliod, 
however, can be carried out in a very short time, both methods should 
always be used for control. 

If metals, such as lead, cobalt, etc., be present when precipitating 
the manganese with potassium chlorate in nitric acid, too high re- 
sults may be obtained, owing to the formation of the higher oxides 
of these metals. But these metals do not generally occur in such 
quantities as to cause any serious error, not even in the ores used for 
the manufacture of spiegel and ferromanganese. 
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The bichrornate is preferable to the permanganate for iron deter- 
minations generally, and for the manganese determination just de- 
scribed the permanganate is inadmissible, except with special pre- 
cautions, particularly when oxalic acid is used instead of ferrous 
sulphate. 

The permanganate, being an excessively powerful oxidizer, will 
be decolorized by any organic matter that may have come from 
the asbestos or other sources, while the bichromate does not alter 
from this cause. This fact is very apparent when a sulphuric- 
acid solution of oxalic acid is titrate<l with permanganate at a tem- 
perature of about 70° Cent. Oxalic acid is best titrated in nitric- 
acid solution at a temperature of 60°, but this could not bo applied 
for the manganese determination in question, although it is very 
suitable for lime determinations in ores (Eggertz). 

The bichromate solution can be used even for titrating hot hydro- 
chloric acid solutions, although the end reaction in this case is not 
so distinct as when a hot sulphuric acid solution, which is less oxi- 
dizable, is used. In a sulphuric acid solution the titration proceeds 
w’ith ease and delicacy, the color becoming more and more light-blue 
on the porcelain plate, until the last c.c. of the bichromate pro- 
duces a decided brownish tint. 

The bichromate has also the advantage of being a cleaner liquid, 
not liable to stain, and of being easier to keep than the permanganate. 
It is possible, it is true, to preserve the permanganate standard solu- 
tion, so that it does not change, for a long time, but this requires 
greater precautions than the bichromate. Another great advan- 
tage in using the biohromateds that one may use a small spout 
with pinch-cock and rubber-tubing on the burette, instead of the 
glass stopcock which is necessary for the permanganate. Finally, 
where numerous manganese determinations have to be made, the 
economy of using ferrous-sulphate and bichromate instead of oxalic 
acid and permanganate will soon be apparent. 

Bichromate titrations are rapidly replacing permanganate titra- 
tions on the European continent. In England they have long been 
held in preference. I may also mention that of all chemists that I 
have met in Europe, the “ bichromate men have been experts on 
the permanganate as well, while the “ permanganate men ” have 
known but little about the bichromate method. 

In conclusion, I add a table showing comparative results obtained 
by different methods ; 
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GRAVIMETRIC. 

VOLUMETRIC. 


Basic Acetate and Bro- 
mine and Ammonia 
process. Per cent of 
manganese. 

Eggertz’s fixed alkali 
method with acid wa&h 
water. Per cent, of 
manganese. 

HNO, + KCIO, and 
Bromine and Ammo- 
nia. Per cent, of man- 
ganese. 

fd 4 -* 

§1 

W ® $ 

0 

Indirect, Bichrom. and 
Lcdebii I *s Table. Per 
cent of manganese 

Ferromawganesey 

u 

73.31 

.... 

60.331 

60 230 
73.640 

7^30 

Spiegel, 

J 10 094 
t 9.986 

.... 

.... 

10.144 

.... 

Steel, 

c< 

.62 

.65 

.... 

.611 

.... 

.... 

.... 

j 1.379 

1 1.375 

1.432 

.... 

Pig-iron, 

1.72 

.... 

.... 

! 1.77 

.... 

Steel, 

* . * » 

.... 

.521 

.531 

.... 





f 1.06 


a 



1.05 

J 1.06 

.... 





(1.064 


It 

T r * * 

♦ • * * 

.456 

.467 

• . ■ • 





r.558 


tt 

. * . * 

• • . » 

.552 

^ .571 

• • . . 





(.561 


et 

• • • • 

• • • • 

.331 

.351 

.... 

et 

... * 

.... 

A61 

.480 

.... 


Note. — October 27th, 1883. Since the above was written I have 
made further researches on the method above g'iven, and find that 
the nitric acid used for washing the MnOg precipitate must be per- 
fectly free from nitrous acid (NgOg), as otherwise the MnO^ will be 
converted to a manganous salt. 

When precipitating the Mn in spiegel and ferromanganese (in the 
latter case particularly), it is well to add an excess of pure ferric 
nitrate, and to boil with HNOg and KOIO 3 repeatedly. The pres- 
ence of a ferric nitrate aids the complete separation of Mn as jMnOg. 

We have made an immense number of determinations by the 
method in question at Midvale, and it works well. But the above 
points ought to be in the paper, to make the description more com- 
plete. 
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TEH rOLUMETBIC EETEBMIFATION OF MAEGAEESE. 

BY J. B. MACKINTOSH, E.M., NE-W YORK CITY. 

In a recent paper read before the Institute on this subject, Mr. 
G. C. Stone advances the theory that the precipitate obtained in Wil- 
liams’s volumetric process,* by treating the boiling nitric acid solution 
of a manganese salt with potassic chlorate, is not pure MnOj, but 
approximates more closely to the composition lOMnOj+MnO. 

As the value of the process and the accuracy of our results would 
depend on whether this was the fact or not, it has seemed to me, and 
to my associates, Messrs. Beebe and Colby, that it would be of im- 
portance to ascertain the composition of this precipitate, and to that 
end the following series of experiments has been undertaken. 

These experiments have all been based on the considerations : 

1, That potassic permanganate has an oxidizing power equivalent 
to five atoms of oxygen for every two of manganese : 

KgMn A = K2O.2MnO.O5. 

2. That the same amount of manganese in the state of binoxide 
has an oxidizing power equivalent to two atoms of oxygen : 

2Mn02 = 2Mn0.02. 

If, then, we take a solution of permanganate of unknown strength, 
and reduce it to binoxide, the oxidizing power of the binoxide formed 
will be equal to that of two-fifths the quantity of the permanganate 
solution originally taken. "While, if the precipitate obtained should 
not be binoxide, but an indefinite or definite mixture of bin- and 
mon- oxides, then, from its equivalent oxidizing power, we can cal- 
culate its composition. 

The analyses were conducted in the following manner. The amount 
of permanganate taken was decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and 
concentrated to expel the excess of water. Sufficient excess of nitric 
acid was now added, and the solution was boiled until all the hydro- 
chloric acid was destroyed. The manganese was then precipitated 
by potassic chlorate; and, after standing some time to cool— a pre- 


* Transactions, vol. x., page 100, 
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caution which we consider of importance-lhe precipitate was filtered 
out through asbestos, washed with nitric acid, and then with watep 
and when perfectly clean was treated with a volume of oxalic acid, 
whose equivalent in permanganate was known, a few cubic centi- 
meters of sulphuric acid being also added. The excess of oxalic acid 
was then estimated by permanganate, and the difference between 
this amonnt and the equivalent of the whole amount of oxalic taken 
gave the oxidizing power of the precipitate. 

To save multiplication of figures we will only give the results 

obtained : 


K 2 MT 1208 

used. 

Oxidizing power of Theoreti- 
precipitate in terms cal for. 
ofKflMnoOs. MnOg. 

Apparent 
percent of 
theoretical. 

Corrected per 
cont for 
burette error. 

cc 

45 

cc. 

17.80 

cc. 

18 

98.89 

99.37 

35 

]3.03 

14 

99.50 

100.07 

25 

9,90 

10 

99 00 

99.86 

15 

5 96 

6 

99.33 

100.07 


Average true per cent., 99.99 


The precipitation in the above results was effected by successive 
alternate additions of potassio chlorate and nitric acid, until no 
further formation of yellow fumes was observed. Shortly after first 
employing the method, we noticed that the reaction was seldom com- 
plete when potassio chlorate was added during one period only, and 
that if, after the apparent completion of the reaction, as nSarked by 
the explosive cessation of yellow fumes, more nitric acid was added, 
and then a fresh portion of potassio chlorate, that the yellow fumes 
would reappear, again to disappear with the characteristic puff. On 
this account it is necessary, in employing this method, to add alter- 
nate amounts of nitric acid and potassio chlorate, until no further 
effect is produced ; and, if this precaution is not observed, the results 
will almost invariably be low. 

The next series of experiments was made to illustrate this point, 
and to determine the amount of error which would be incurred by 
exactly following the directions given by Messrs, Ford* and Wil- 
liams in their respective papers, namely, by adding potassic chlorate 
during one period only, and boiling till the apparent cessation of the 
reaction. The results obtained were as follows : 


* Transactions, vol. ix., page 397. 
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lEIaMilfiOt 

used. 

Oxidizing power of 
precipitate in terms 

of KjjMnsOs- 

Theoreti- 
cal for 
MnOo. 

Apparent 
percent of 
theoretical. 

Corrected per 
cent, for 
burette error. 

c.c 

c.c. 

c.c. 



40 

15.55 

16 

97.20 

97.82 

45 

17.70 

18 

98 33 

98.92 

60 

23.37 

24 

97.40 

98.04 


Showing an error of from one to two per cent. 

The following determinations were made about last February, but 
no particular record of the details of the manipulation were pre- 
served : 

25 9 93 10 99.30 98.34 

60 19.73 20 98.65 99.07 

It is evident from inspection of these results, that the first set 
approach very nearly to the theoretical figure for MnOj, the average 
of the four happening to be 99.99 per cent. This close agreement 
with theory must, however, be considered as largely accidental, as the 
variation in the separate determinations is quite large. In a process 
of this kind we must consider that the experimental errors are rela- 
tively large ; indeed, larger than in the actual application of the 
method to analysis. These experimental errors, doubtless, balance 
each other to a large extent by averaging several results, as in the 
present instance ; but we can hardly expect to get such close average 
results every time. 

The burette was calibrated for each analysis by weighing the 
amount of water delivered corresponding to the various volumes 
used, and making proportional corrections. 

Now, if the composition of the precipitate had been lOMnOg-f-MnO, 
as claimed by Mr. Stone, the oxidizing power found should have 
averaged 90.^ per cent, of the theoretical figure for MnOj, instead 
of that which we have actually found ; so that the difference is far 
too great to admit of any doubt as to the true composition of the 
precipitate. We may safely conclude, then, that the precipitate ob- 
tained in this prooe.ss, when due regard is paid to the precautions 
which we have indicated, is MnOj, and not an indefinite or definite 
mixture of oxides, that the process is reasonably accurate, and that 
any estimation based upon the theory that the precipitate is not 
MnOji, is of no value, because it is founded on false premises, and 
therefore can never be true save by accident. 
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HTFOTEHSIS OF TBE STBUCTUBF OF TSF GOFFER 
BELT OF THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 


BT DB. PBBSIFOE PBAZEB, PHILADELTHIA. 

The rocks which cover the east flank of the South Mountain are 
chloritio schists tj'pical in character, A specimen of this rock from 
near the Bechtel shaft, Hamilton Ban Township, Adams County, 
Pa., was selected and analyzed in my laboratory by Mr. C. Hanford 
Henderson, with the following results: 


IgnitioD, 
SiOg, . • 

FeO, . . 


2.740 

CaO, 

7.040 

41.280 

MgO 

7.4SS 

18.480 

K 2 O, ..... 

2.208 

9 440 

NagO, .... 


8.200 


100.397 


As one penetrates the range by moving westward, these schists are 
replaced either by epidotio quartz or by orthofelsite. In the former 
case, a belt of copper-bearing rock is traversed, but not in the latter 
case. Inasmuch as this junction of the chloritic schists on the south- 
east and orthofelsite on the northwest, separated by the epidotic quartz, 
is several times repeated, we find two or three copper belts arranged 
in general parallelism to the axis of the chain, because the copper 
horizon is generally at this junction. Thus, in going west from 
Fairfield, after entering the low spurs on the South Mountain, one 
is fairly within the chlorite measures. 

At the “ Virginia Mills a chlorite schist comes in with a dip of 
S. 1'5° E.-74°. Half a mile up Middle Creek, large numbers of 
fragments of chlorite schist, decomposed epidotio matter, and quartz 
are encountered. The former rock, where in place, dips E. 40° 
S.-67°. About 4000 feet west of the intersection of this road with 
the so-called Tape-W orm Railroad, near the house of one Singly, large 
masses of chloritic schist are found loose on the road. A hundred 
yards farther west, near a triangle in the ro£^, the latter is less in 
quantity and much epidotio quartz appears, after which a very large 
display of orthofelsite succeeds on the left bank of Middle Creek. All 
these last-mentioned rocksj however, are in fragments. Crossing 
the stream again a few hundred yards farther on, the chlorite ftag- 
ments at first preponderate, and then large numbers of both rooks 
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seem to be indiscriminately mixed. It is evident^ however, that 
in this eastern part of the South Mountain, the succession (towards 
the west) of the rocks traversed is chlorite, epidotic quartz, and 
orthofelsite. If the analogies to other repetitions of this kind, 
shortly to be alluded to, do not prove fallacious, and if the hypoth- 
esis of the occurrence of copper bo well founded, we have passed 
here one of the cupriferous belts. 

On the wagon road, a couple of hundred yards to the eastward of the 
sharp nose of Musselman’s hill, an orthofelsite gave S. 45° E. -68°, 
while at the nose itself, the same rock showed S.E. —32°. From 
this point straight up a line dividing the hill into two halves, one 
leaves the orthofelsite almost immediately (although if the contact 
were normal, this part of the hill should lie wholly in orthofelsite), 
and the fragments become first epidoticquartz, and just before reach- 
ing the shaft-house, which is about 120 feet below the summit of 
the hill, almost exclusively chlorite schists. Following the road 
westwardly across the notch made here in the mountain, and turn- 
ing south by west along the bend of the ridge, one is soon again in 
orthofelsite. Farther to the southwest the transition to chlorite 
schist appears to occur without the intermediate band of epidotic 
quartz, and apparently also without the accompanying copper which 
is usual in the latter rook. 

There are many more instances of this state of things, i. r., the sue- • 
cession of chlorite and orthofelsite with and without an intermediate 
belt of epidotic quartz, and the occurrence in the latter of native 
copper; but it is believed by the writer that, when the detailed 
geology of this region comes to be wwked out, it will be found that 
this is repeated very often, and is, in fact, the key to the structure. 
It remains to offer an hypothesis to explain it. 

It is well known that extensive faults traverse the old Palseozoic 
Valley to the northwest of the South Mountain, and a number 
of geologists see, in the puzzling monoclinal northwest dip of the 
Mesozoic measures to the southeast, a repetition of the same class of 
phenomena (though the writer has doubts as to this). 

But the great width of the South Mountain chain, along the 
Chambersburg turnpike, the abrupt protrusion to the east of the 
eastern part of the chain south of the Chambersburg-Gettysburg 
turnpike ; and of the western part of the chain to the west, north of 
this line; and the contacts of Paleeozoio and Eozoic rooks of very dif- 
ferent horizons in the middle portions of the chain, all point to the 
existence of extensive longitudinal and transverse faults in these meas- 
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ures. The chlorite schists overlie here, as in Canada and Wales, the 
petrosilexes, eurites, or orthofelsites, both dipping dz S.E., but at dif- 
ferent angles. When this transition is made directly, therefore, it 
would seem that the former were laid down immediately on the lat- 
ter after an interval of time, which had covered several regional 
movements of the crust of the earth. Subsequently to the formation 
of both series, fissures had been produced, accompanied with either 
up- or down-throws, of which the result was to bring together un- 
conformably the orthofelsites and the chlorites. It is attempted to 
express graphically this hypothesis in the accompanying sketch. 



The black line in the above sketch represents a vertical transverse 
section of the South Mountain j G represents the chlorite areas, and 
;Othe^oiihofelsite,V 

Th^e fissures were subsequently filled with the materials now ap- 
parent as the epidotic quarts, carrying the native copper. That 
those materials were originally in the ferin in which we now observe 
them is hot neeessai^ is it probable. There 

are few inpre certain ^ indices of metanJorphisna than the occurrence 
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in quantities of epidote ; and the condition of the copper in small 
grains, disseminated widely through this whole mass, is not what 
one would expect in such a mode of deposition. 

It is worth while to compare this phenomenon, however, with 
the cupriferous horizon in the Michigan peninsula, no matter how 
diverse their ages may be. In both cases the appearance of 
the copper has been intimately connected with the production of 
fissures, and the filling of these fissures from below, either with the 
“water-molten,” the fused, or the dissolved ingredients of the 
deeply buried strata. It may indeed be asked how far we are able 
to distinguish the era of the genesis of the copper in the two districts, 
even accepting the great difference in age between the Arvonian- 
Huronian measures of the South Mountain and the Keweenian 
measures of the Michigan peninsula. 

Note. — A convenient method of illustrating faults was resorted 
to to furnish a basis for the above sketch. The upper and lower 
inclined lines, and the divisions between the chlorites and orthofel- 
sites, having been drawn as three inclined and parallel lines, the 
paper w^as cut through the vertical lines representing the faults. 
These strips were run through horizontal slits on another sheet of 
paper just broad enough to receive them. To avoid making these 
slits run into each other, each pair was made higher or lower on the 
backing sheet than the pair alongside of it. By drawing these slips 
up or down through the backing paper, the various kinds of uncon- 
formable contact across the faults can be repeated. 


THE COFPEB 3EPOSITS OF TEE SOUTH MOUHTAHT. 

BT 0. HANFOED HENDERSON, PHH-ADEXiPHIA. 

The belt of copper-bearing rocks of the South Mountain has at- 
tracted attention principally in the townships of Hamilton Ban and 
Liberty in Adams County, Pennsylvania, and in the southeastern 
portion of Franklin County. As the developments, thus feir, have 
been almost exclusively limited to that area, the examination here 
described extended only within those boundaries. 

The region, being one of considerable interest geologically, has 
been the subject of careful study and description, both on the part 
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of the State geologists and also of visiting scientists. What has 
been so well said by them it i.s not my purpose to repeat, except in 
a general way j but their examinations having been, for the most 
part, made some years ago, a brief account of the present state of the 
exploitations may not be uninteresting to those acquainted with the 
locality. 

The horizon of these cupriferous rocks, as is well known, has 
been determined to be that of the Huronian, and the disputed ques- 
tion of their identity with the copper-bearing horizon ot the Lake 
Superior region has been decided negatively. Since the Huronian. 
measures are separated from the Keweenian of Michigan by many 
thousand feet of accumulated sediments, the study of the Pennsyl- 
vania field must be conducted independently, and all reasoning in 
regard to the continuity and richness of the deposits of copper must 
rest entii’cly upon observations made in the field itself) rather than 
from any analogy to the Lake Superior districts. 

The accompanying map, reduced from one made by Mr. Lehman 
for the State Survey, covers the area examined, and a reference to it 
will show the position of some of the more important properties 
with respect to each other, and the general direction and location of 
the eupi'iferous zone. 

A ride of fifteen miles from Waynesboro, over Antietam Crock, 
through Caledonia Springs, and across Green Ridge, brings one to 
the farm of James Bigham. This formed the northern limit of the 
present examination. The adjoining farm of Baker, still further to 
the north, is also included in the copper belt, and fair specimens of 
native copper and carbonates axe reported to come from that locality. 

The property of Mr. Bigham comprises two hundred and thirty'- 
six acres, lying on the eastern slope of Green Ridge. The nearest 
railroad communication is at Gettysburg, some twelve miles distant. 
The new railroad, now building from Carlisle to Gettysburg, will 
pass within two miles of the farm. 

At present, no work of any kind has been done upon the prop- 
erty, and the only materials available for examination are found in 
the occasional outcroppings of the country rock, and the fragments 
of rock and copper-bearing epidosyte strewn over the surface. 

Crossing the property from west to east, the geological sequence, 
beginning near the middle of the chain, is as follows : Pirst, is found 
the orthofelsite, arock known locally as porphyry, and consisting 
of a compact pinkish matrix, with imbedded crystals of decomposing 
feldspar. In places its porphyritic character is hardly noticeable, 
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and, instead of being as before massive and compact, it becomes de- 
cidedly laminated and shaly in its structure, and passes into the or- 
thofelsite shale. Analysis “ A ” gives the composition of this rock. 

Following this, is chlorite schist, a tough, dark-green schistose 
rock, which is prominently developed in thewoods, westof Bigham’s 
house. Here its strike is N. 15° E., its dip being 54° to the south- 
east. 

Next comes the copper-bearing rock, which is composed of epido- 
syte (Dana’s name for the mixture of epidote and quartz), impreg- 
nated with native copper, and in places showing the green and blue 
colors of the copper carbonates. On the Bigham farm this forma- 
tion was not seen in place, but was indicated by fragments scattered 
over the hillside. Succeeding this a belt of orthofelsite again mani- 
fests itself by its numerous fragments. 

The copper belt extends through the Bigham farm for a distance 
of from seven-eighths to one mile, and then passes southwardly into 
the Musselman Hill tract, the property of the Harrisburg Copper 
Company. The copper-bearing zone is found at the contact of the 
chlorite schist and the orthofelsite. In places the epidosyte lies 
directly between the two formations, distinctly separating the chlo- 
rite from the orthofelsite, while in other localities again it is found 
inclosed on both sides by the chlorite, though lying but a short dis- 
tance from the contact with the orthofelsite. 

On the summit of Musselman Hill a vertical shaft has been sunk 
to a depth of fifty-three feet. It is reported that, on starting the 
shaft, the ore-body dipped to the west, but, as the work progressed, 
it soon regained its characteristic dip — a little south of east. In 
that case, the exploitation would be partially in productive, and par- 
tially in unproductive ground. 

The ore, taken from a depth of fifty feet, iS' a compact, unaltered 
epidosyte, with the copper present entirely in the metallic state. 
Analysis “ B ” (5.83 per cent, of metallic copper) is of a mass of this 
rock selected by the manager as a representative piece of the ores 
found at that depth. The bottom of the shaft shows two- apparently 
well-defined walls of chlorite separated by about eight feet of epi- 
dotio rock. The dip here is the same as- that shown by the outcrop- 
ping chlorite lower down on the hillside, that is, steeply inclined to 
the southeast. 

Nearer the surface, the ore contains the copper partially changed 
to cuprite and to the blue and green carbonates, azurite and mala- 
chite. Trenches, dug in the vicinity of the shaft, have in most oases 
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disclosed an ore of this nature. Analysis “ C ” is of a piece of ore se- 
lected from the dump-heap on Musselman Hill, not as a representa- 
tive of the whole pile, but simply as a sample of the carbonate 
stained ores, which were mixed with the barren chlorite ; the result 
(16.44 per cent, of metallic copper) was unexpectedly high, and 
much above anything that could be expected in quantities. Masses 
of native copper, weighing from three to four pounds, are said to 
have been found on the property ; these, however, are exceptional. 

Several different ore-heaps have been formed on the ground 
around the shaft-house ; the largest of these, containing about twelve 
tons, was carefully sampled by taking fragments at regular inter- 
vals around the periphery of the pile, and also at similar inter- 
vals from several cross sections. The resulting sample was, by suit- 
able reduction, got into a compass convenient for transportation, and 
in the laboratory the greatest care was taken that the few granns 
employed for analysis should represent as exactly as possible the 
mean value of the larger sample. Analysis “ (1.82 per cent, of 

metallic copper) is the result thus obtained. While this represents 
the value of the average ore obtained under the present management, 
it is quite possible that the percentage of copper in the mine output 
could be increased considerably by more judicious exploitation. This 
possible increase, however, is demonstrable only by experiment, and 
for the present, therefore, the question remains problematical. 

To the south of the shaft, the hill ends abruptly, and its steep 
sides show a considerable exposure of chlorite and weathered epido- 
syte. The dip of the chlorite is almost identical with that on the 
Bigham farm, being 52°, a little S. of E. This steep outcrop would 
have been an admirable site for the location of a tunnel; its advan- 
tages over the present shaft are very evident. As a means of ex- 
ploitation, also, the tunnel would be of more value, since it would 
penetrate the deposit at a much greater depth and consequently 
prove it more eflfectnally. 

At the time of my visit, the force working on the shaft consisted 
)f but three men and a boy. The entrance and exit to the mine is 
jained in the most primitive manner. The hoisting apparatus is 
5 orrespondingly crude; a hand windlass serves to raise and lower 
ihe one bucket which carries both the ore mined and the water accu- 
nulating at the bottom of the shaft. The whole exploitation so far 
las been conducted with little system or regularity, and the results 
lo not fairly represent the capabilities of the region. 

Immediately to the south of this property lies the Keiholtz farm. 
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A steep hill rises to a height of four hundred feet above the creek, 
and should any systematic exploitation be projected, this steep in- 
cline would probably form the best possible site for such opera- 
tions. 

Passing southward over this farm to the Rutnmel and Culp pro- 
perties, some little excavation is found on the latter, and Analysis 
“ E ” (5.93 per cent, of metallic copper) is of ore taken from that 
dump. 

The next prominent locality is the Bechtel shaft on the property 
of the South Mountain Copper Company. This shaft was then un- 
der lock and key, as well as full of water, so that no direct observa- 
tions could be made. It was reported, however, to have gone to a 
depth of one hundred and twenty feet between two well-defined 
walls of chlorite, inclosing eight feet of cupriferous rook, the ore 
being still found at the bottom of the shaft. The dump contained 
a quanity of carbonate-stained ores. The exposure of the chlorite 
west of the shaft showed a dip of 34°. 

A second shaft on the same property, but located to the northeast 
of No. 1, had evidently not been worked for some time. It had gone 
to a considerable depth, but in the absence of ladders was not acces- 
sible for exploration. The dump heap, however, bore strong evi- 
dence to the fact that the shaft was located at the contact of the two 
formations, as on one side the pile was exclusively composed of the 
pinkish orthofelsite, and on the other nothing was visible but the 
green color of the chlorite. Pieces of quartz scattered over the 
dump carried small masses of specular ore, and indeed through- 
out the whole region the hematite appears as a constant accompani- 
ment of the copper. 

Adjoining the South Mountain Company’s property, and following 
the copper belt southward, lie successively the Russell, "Woodring, 
Old Copper property, Balsley, Shingledecker, Weagley, Gilbert, 
Hess, Gladhill, Pittinger, White, and Headlight tracts. Excepting 
the latter, but little or no developments have been made on any of 
them, though they all cover formations similar to those underlying 
the copper properties to the north. 

At the Headlight property, lying on the border of Franklin 
County, a tunnel has been driven directly under the turnpike. It 
has penetrated the hill for a distance of about one hundred and 
sixty feet, and at the time of my visit was said to be progressing 
at the rate of a foot a day when the rock was not too tough. At 
that time it was calculated that twenty feet more would bring 
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the working into the main copper ore-body'. At the time of a sec- 
ond visit admittance to the tunnel was not permitted ; specimens, 
however, reported by the men to have come from the present head- 
ing, showed a very quartzitic ore impregnated with native copper. 
The tunnel has been driven through chlorite, and passes at an 
oblique angle through a secondary copper zone. 

This locality formed the southern limit of the present examina- 
tion; the same belt, however, can be traced into Maryland, and 
ores of a similar character are reported to come from the farm of 
Wagaman, some four miles south of the Headlight property. The 
examination covered a distance of about eight miles, while the re- 
ported occurrence of the zone at Baker^s on the north and at Waga- 
man^s on the south would extend the known continuance of the belt 
to some thirteen miles, with no evidence of termination at either limit. 

Such then is the state of the exploitations in the South Mountain 
Copper District. For upwards of seventy years, the region has 
been, from time to time, the scene of mining operations, but so far 
none of the enterprises seem to have been crowned with success. 

Since the deposit is a continuous one, and many thousand tons 
of the epidotic rock could be easily mined above water level, the 
essential difficulty seems to lie in the fact that the ore is too loan. 
Whether the percentage of copper could be so far Increased by judi- 
cious mining as to overcome this difficulty it is impossible to say j 
competent judges, however, think it improbable. 


Table op Analyses. 


A. 

Ignition, 

Silica, 

Alumina, 

Ferric oxide, .... 
Ferrous oxide, .... 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Potassa, .... 

Soda, .... 


B. Met. copper (determined as CuO), 


D. “ 

E. « 


« (determined as metal)=1.80 \ 
(determined as CuO)=1.84j ‘ 

(( (( U (C 


. . .40 

. 73.02 
. 12 22 

. 2.08 

. 4.03 

.34 

. . .20 

. . 2.57 

. . 3.57 


09.09 

5.83 per cent. 
16.44 

1.82 " '' 
5.93 « 
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CAST IBOir OF U2fUSUAL STMENQTH. 

BY EDTVAED GRIDLET, "WASSAIC, N. T. 

Members of the Institute who were present at the Amenia, N. Y., 
meeting, in October, 1877, will remember their visit to the hema- 
tite mines, just west of the village of Amenia, and some of them may 
perhaps recall the deposit of carbonate ore south of the opening 
made for the hematite. The smelting of this carbonate during the 
last few months, has produced an iron that seems worthy of being 
brought to your notice. A little more than a year ago, at the Was- 
saie Furnace, Dutchess County, N. Y., we made a few hundred tons 
of iron from a mixture of two-thirds raw carbonate and one-third 
Chateaugay ore, hoping that it would be suitable for steel purposes, 
but as the iron showed phosphorus 0.189 per cent., it was not 
offered. This iron looked well and seemed quite strong, and gave 
good results in malleable castings ; but no special tests of strength 
were made. 

About February 1st, of this year, we began using two-thirds roasted 
carbonate, and one-third Chateaugay, and noticing that the iron w'as 
stronger than usual, we had two samples tested, which showed tensile 
strength of 32,014 and 34,176 pounds per square inch. After our 
stock of Chateaugay ore was exhausted, we put on one- third raw 
carbonate with the two-thirds of roasted carbonate, and the first test 
made of the iron, showed 40,008 pounds per square inch. 

The three tests given above were made by Mr. A. J. Copp and 
Mr. E. B. Manning, of the Phoenix Furnace, Millerton, N. Y., on 
a machine of Riehl6 Bros., Philadelphia. Since these tests were 
made, they have broken samples made with all carbonate ore as 
follows : 39,669, 40,816, 41,882, 42,281, 39,902, and '40,130 pounds 
per square inch, 

A test taken from the same bed of iron as the last-mentioned 
(40,130), was broken by Mr. A. Blass, at Irondale Furnace, show- 
ing 40,161 pounds per square inch. A sample broken on the Biehl6 
Bros, machine, at Stevens Institute, under direction of Professor E. 
H. Thurston, showed 40,000 pounds per square inch. Another 
sample was broken by Professor Thurston on his torsion machine, 
and gave torsion 7°, and tensile strength of 44,500 pounds. And 
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still another sample, broken by Davenport, Fairbairn & Co., Et ie, 
Pa., on their Thurston torsion machine, gave torsion 9°, and tensile 

strength 47,600 pounds per square inch. ^ . i j j- j. 

These tests were all made from iron cast in the pig-bed, direct 
from the furnace. Some were made from the full pig turned down, 
but most of them from samples obtained by making a hole in the 
sand at the end of the pig, from 10 to 20 inches long, and about 
inches in diameter. No tests have yet been made from the re- 
melted iron,* , , Tj u 

I add an analysis of the roasted ore, made by Messrs. Dootli, 

Garrett & Blair, February, 1883, and an analysis of the iron, 
made by Dr. T. M. Drown, May, 1883. 


Analysis of Eoastbu Carbonate. 


Silica, . . * 

Peroxide of iron, * 
Alumiiaa, . 

Bed oxide of manganese, 
Lime, 

Magnesia, . 

Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphur, * 

Loss, by ignition, 


8.240 

77.202 

2.768 

3.005 

1.650 

1.167 

.275 

.224 

5.684 


Metallic iron, 
Metallic manganese, 
Phosphorus, 


. 54.042 
• 2J65 
. .120 


Analysis op Pig Iron. 

Graphite, . 

Combined carbon, 

Silicon, . 

Sulphur, . 

Phosphorus, , 

Manganese, 

Iron, 

99,989 


* Since the above was written I have received report of two samples broken by 
Messrs. Fairbanks, on their large machine, May 31st, 1883, showing 39,068 and 
41,629 pounds. 

# The average of the thirteen tests is 41,349 pounds. 


2.310 

.780 

1.307 

.086 

.294 

1.512 

93.700 


} Total, 


3.090. 
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TKE LAJSrQBOW QA8 PBODUOEB. 

BY N. M. LAEGDOH, CHESTER, E. 3 . 

On" account of its greater economy and cleanlirfess, and the extent 
to which inferior fuels can be utilized for its generation, there has 
been of late a rapidly increasing tendency to substitute gaseous for 
solid fuel for metallurgical and other industrial purposes, which has 
led to various improvements both in the process and apparatus for 
its manufacture, notably among which may be mentioned the Tessi6 
Gas Producer* described by Mr. A. L. Holley. 

A considerable experience by the author with producers of various 
kinds using anthracite fuel, in connection with the Taylor ore-roast- 
ing furnace at Chester, N. J., with more or less unsatisfactory results, 
finally led to the erection of the experimental producer described 
below, which combines in its construction, simplicity, durability, and 
accessibility for cleaning and removing the ash and manipulating 
the fuel. It is adapted to the use of various kinds of fuel, and is capa- 
ble of generating a steady and uniform supply of gas at a minimum 
cost. It has been in constant use day and night for about five 
months, and has given very satisfactory results. 

The producer, as shown in the accompanying sketch, consists of a 
cylindrical furnace, preferably inclosed in an iron jacket or casing, 
having a bosh or inverted cone-shaped base as in a blast furnace. 
It is provided with a bell and hopper, the bell being hung to a 
forked lever, and having guide flanges to prevent it from swing- 
ing, and an opening at its apex through which to insert a bar for 
manipulating the fuel, which when not in use is closed with a plug 
or stopper. Cleaning is effected through two small doors placed 
opposite each other at the hearth level, which in order to fecilitate 
the operation is elevated above the floor. The doors are remov- 
able, and when closed are by their own weight and by means of 
bevelled lugs held tightly against their frames, forming a practically 
tight joint. A blast of commingled steam and air is injected into 
the fuel through a series of tuyeres underneath the bosh communi- 
cating with steam jet injectors. A small flue also connects the door 


* TranmitionSf vol. Tiii,, p. 27, 
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passages with the injectors, and a portion of the blast entering in 
this way prevents the doors from becoming overheated and warped. 

The air in combustion with the fuel (anthracite) forms carbonic 
oxide and nitrogen. The steam is decomposed and forms carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen or hydrocarbon gases, adding to the value of the 
combustible gas not only by the amount of hydrogen gases present, 

A 



butalso by the amount of carbonic oxide which is formed free from 
the diluting nitrogen. The steam also prevents the formation of 
hard clinkers, and the ash from sintering to the walls of the producer. 

jSTo analysis of the gas has yet been made, but comparing it, in 
r^ult, with gas previously used, containing 25 to 28’ percent: car- 
bonic oxide, for roasting and desulphurmng ores, a saving of 15 per 
cent in quantity and 15 to 20 per cent, in quality of fuel is effected. 

The gas passes off through an exit flue at one side near the top, 
which is provided with a damper, in cleaning, the fuel in the upper 
part of the producer is held up by the sloping walls of the bosh while 
the ash below is removed. After cleaning, the fuel is settled and 
evenly levelled or distributed with a bar introduced through the 
opening in the bell. 

Both anthracite and bitti miiious coal and coke dust have been used, 
our usitel p^tice beir^ arid f to | coke dust. It is 

obvious that charcoal braize, peat, etc., cau be used advantageously. 
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TJSU SHJELF DBY-KILN.^ 

BY C. A. STETEFELLT, NEW YOBK CITY, 

In the dry-crushing of ores, either by stamps, rolls, or other 
machinery, it is essential that the material should be free from moist- 
ure. Hence a contrivance which effects this with economy, and is of 
durable and compact construction, is a great desideratum. It is 
claimed for the below-described shelf dry-kiln, that it possesses these 
qualifications in a high degree. 

The construction of the shelf dry-kiln is based on the Hasenclever 
principle. That is to say, a number of inclined shelves are arranged 
zig-zag above each other in a vertical shaft, having openings or slits 
where they meet, on which the ore rests in a stratum, the thickness 
of which is governed by the width of the slits and the inclination of 
the shelves. If a portion of the charge is removed at the end of the 
bottom shelf, a sliding motion of the ore takes place on all shelves 
above, and the top shelf is replenished from a hopper set over it. It 
will be seen that the shaft is divided by the shelves into a number of 
triangular prismatic spaces. Through these the hot gases from a 
fireplace are made to circulate, each space communicating with the 
next one by a flue arranged in the sidewall of the shaft. These flues 
being located on alternate sides of the shaft, a continuous passage is 
formed through the whole structure. 

After thus stating the principle of the construction, its details will 
be easily understood by reference to the drawings, Fig. 1 to Fig. 5. 
The drawings, Fig. 1 to Fig. 4, represent two kilns united into one 
structure. The cast iron shelves(a) are 2 feet 4 inches wide and 5 
feet long, with sides and a back 4 inches high, and are cast a full half- 
inch thick. How they I'est on the brackets(d), and interlock each 
other, is shown in Fig. 5. Three such shelves, with an inclination 
of 38®, are placed in one row in a brick shaft 7 feet ^ inch wide and 4 
feet deep. The ore hoppers( 5 ') rest on the iron b€ams(/). At the end 
of the bottom shelves are the discliarge-door8(6), with shoots project- 
ing beyond the front wall. A swinging apron(c) keeps the ore in 
place. By dropping it a car below the shoot is filled with dry ore. 
A number of extra-large pieces of ore may cause a stoppage in the 
slits ; for such an emergency the openings(€) are provided, through 


* Covered by U. S. patent, granted to C, A, Stetefeldt, March 1st, 1881. 
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is located near the base of the kiln, but its hot gases enter below the 
top row of shelves, and move downward, finally escaping through 
the flue(^), which is connected with a chimney. Such an arrange- 
ment is made for very good reasons. If the fire entered below the 
bottom row of shelves, which are filled with dry and hot ore, a care- 
less laborer might overheat and warp them by too heavy firing. As 



it is, the greatest heat strikes those shelves which are filled with cold 
and moist ore, and overheating can hardly occur. With a downward 
draught the temperature of the kiln is very uniform, and the evajv- 
orated moisture cannot condense again by coming in contact with 
cold and wet ore. The opening(e) in the front wall is closed either by 
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a brick wall or a sheet-iron door. The height of the kiln from the 
discharge floor to the top of the hoppers(^) is 21 feet, more or less, 
depending somewhat on the height of the car to he used for trans- 
porting the dry ore to the crushing machinery. The brickwork 
is heavily anchored with beams, rails, bolts, and buck-straps, which 
are not shown in the drawings. 

In constructing the kiln none of the shelves are put in position 
until the shaft is finished to the level of the beams(/), and the brick- 
work is fully anchored. In order to avoid difficulties in placing the 
shelves, it is beat first to fit them, set after set, into an exact vrooden 
model of the shaft (2 feet 4 inches wide), which is put up on the 
fireman’s floor, not in a vertical, but in a horizontal position. 

Since a good draught is essential for drying the ore quickly, the 
chimney should rise not less than 30 feet above the top of the kiln. 
For one double kiln a draught area of 3 square feet is required. 

In case the kiln is used for drying salt some remarks about its 
operation may not be out of place. The wet salt, on the top row of 



Fig. 6. 


shelves, first bakes into a solid cake. By increasing the fire decrepi- 
tation of the salt-crystals commences, and the whole mass is shaken 
loose, with the exception of a crust on the top. This is broken up by 
means of a light poker with chisel end. If the fire is kept right no 
rebaking of the salt takes place on the second row of shelves, but 
violent decrepitation continues here and lower down. The constant 
impact of the decrepitating salt crystals has, in the long run, a de- 
struOtive effect on the walls of the kiln if they are built of ordi- 
nary soft b^riek.^^^ it is necessary to line the salt kiin vtith very 

hard-bumt common bricky or with firebrick. The drying of the 
salt is very perfect. Two double kilns for ore and one single.kiln 
for salt have been in opm,tion -at the Lexington Mill. Butte Oitv. 
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Montana Territory, since September 1st, 1882. Mr. A. Warten- 
weiler, a member of the Institute, gives the following statistics as to 
the capacity, and consumption of fuel and labor, of this plant. The 
two double kilns put through 64 tons of ore, with about 4 per cent, 
of moisture, and consume 2 cords of wood in twenty-four hours. 
In calculating the consumption of wood for several months it is 
found that 0.039 cord of wood is used for drying 1 ton of ore. One 
single kiln puts through 8 tons of salt (dry weight), with about 6 per 
cent, of moisture, and consumes 1 cord of wood in twenty-four hours. 
In calculating the consumption of wood as above, it is found that 0.11 
cord of wood is used for drying 1 ton of salt. The capacity of the 
salt kiln is somewhat overtaxed, and a heavy fire has to be kept. 
In consequence, the upper shelves, next to the fire, warp after some 
time. 

One man in each shift attends to the fireplaces and the salt kiln, 
and one man in each shift discharges the dry ore and salt, and trans- 
ports it to the self-feeders of the batteries. All shifts in the mill are 
eight-hour shifts. 

The weight of the iron plant for one double kiln, consisting of 
castings, wrought-iron work, beams, rails, buck-straps, and bolts, is 
about 25,000 pounds. The quantity of brick required is 30,000. 
It may be stated that everything is constructed with a view to 
durability. 

Compared with the revolving or cylindrical dry-kiln, the following 
advantages are claimed for the shelf dry-kiln ; 

1st. Greater compactness of construction, and greater durability. 

2d. Greater economy in fuel, since very little heat is lost by radia- 
tion, and the heat is better utilized by travelling through a much 
longer space. 

3d. No power is required in its operation. 

4th. It produces no dust, hence there is no necessity of erecting 
dust-chambers, and no loss in precious metals from this source. 


eoLB MimNQ nr soute caboliea. 

BT B. GTBBON SPIBSBXTBT, HAILB MINB, 8. 0. 

Fkom time to time, for the last quarter of a century, considerable 
attention has been called to the gold deposits of North Carolina and 
Georgia, and much capital has been expended in their development; 
but the existence of large areas of gold-bearing rocks in the State 
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of South Carolina is known only to comparatively few. The pro- 
duction of the South Carolina mines, being usually disposed of at 
the United States branch mint in Charlotte, has been generally 
credited to the North Carolina or Georgia mines. The mines of 
Lancaster and. Chesterfield counties, South Carolina, have for years 
been as large producers as any in the neighboring States, and many 
of them have mint records of yields ranging in the millions. Before 
the war, most of these deposits were worked in a more or less desul- 
tory manner, down to about the water-level, and then stopped ; and 
it is only within the last few years that operations have recommenced 
in any of them. At the present time, even, there are only four 
mines of any magnitude operated in the State. These are, the Haile 
Gold Mine and the Funderburk Mine, in Lancaster County ; the 
Brewer Mine, in Chesterfield County •, and the West Mine, in Union 
County. 

I am aware that the general impression is not favorable to gold 
mining in the South, owing, doubtless, to tdie almost general failure 
of the many companies which have started work in this section. 
Still, to those who have studied the geology of the country and are 
acquainted with the auriferous deposits, it will not sound like exag- 
geration when I say that there is more money to be made to-day in 
gold mining in the Carolinas and Georgia, with a moderate outlay 
of capital, than in any equal area in California. The question very 
naturally arises then ; Why, if this is the case, are there not more 
successes and fewer failures ? The answer to this seems to me very 
plain. Under the old slave regime, gold-washing and mining were 
generally carried on in a very desultory manner and on a small scale, 
each landowner just working on his own farm, using his overseer to 
manage his negroes in the mines as well as on the farm. Thus, both 
the overseers and negroes gradually obtained more or less knowledge 
of mining and milling such as they had seen on their neighbors’ 
plantations, and which was of the most rudimentary character. 
After the war, when the attention of outside capital became attracted 
to these mines, these people became naturally the miners and fore- 
men of the district. Their shiftless and irregular manner of work- 
ing, which yielded profit enough to satisfy small individual owners, 
proved insufficient to grapple with the real difficulties of regular 
mining and milling, and hence arose the impression that the Southern 
ores were hard to mine, and harder yet to reduce. 

This view was strengthened by the patent-process men, who came 
in swarms, each to be the deliverer from some terrible difficulty which 
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the extraction of the gold from these ores presented. The process, 
when completed, would not always work right, and hence the inevi- 
table collapse and general engendering of distrust in the value of the 
properties. 

As a fact, however, the average ores of the South present fewer 
difficulties of treatment than do those of the West, to any one 
who ,is at all acquainted with the requirements of the case. For 
instance, what would be thought in Colorado of a mining engineer 
who would put up a stamp-mill and amalgamation-works to treat 
cupriferous pyrites carrying gold? Yet I know of several cases 
where this has been tried in the South. 

Another cause of failui’e has been the general exaggeration of the 
values of the ores. As a rule, the surface ores in this section are 
very rich, owing to a gradual concentration of the gold as the matrix 
is decomposed by atmospheric influences : whereas the general de- 
posits are of comparatively low-grade ores when once water-level 
has been attained. Of course, there are exceptions ; but this I find 
to be the general rule. 

As the Haile mine is essentially a low-grade mine, and is still one 
of the largest bullion-producers, if not the largest, of the South, a 
short description of the mine and system of treatment of the ores 
may not be out of place. 

The mine property, consisting of a tract of some 1900 acres, is 
situated in the southeastern corner of Lancaster County, South 
Carolina, about one and a half miles from the Kershaw line. The 
formation of the country-rock is talcose slate, having a general trend 
of north 18 degrees east. These talcose schists are tilted up on end, 
being in places nearly vertical, and nowhere having a dip of over 
20 degrees to the northwest. They are throughout very highly im- 
pregnated with fine crystals of iron and arsenical sulphides. The 
beds of auriferous rook seem to follow in general direction the trend 
of the country-rock. There are at least two distinct mineral belts 
running in a parallel direction through the property, A series of 
trap dikes cut through the slates almost at right angles; and 
although there appears to be no lateral dislocation caused by these 
dikes, still they probably bear some intimate relation to the miner- 
alizing of the belts they cross. The main or Haile deposit has been 
traced over a distance of three miles, and has been worked on for 
many years, down to a depth pf about 60 feet. Its general width 
may be taken at 65 feet. The average value down to the bottom of 
the present workings, 75 feet from the surface, is about |11 per ton, 
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although bunches of high-grade ores are sometimes found. The ore 
is undoubtedl 7 an altered slate, and to an inexperienced eye differs 
very little from the surrounding country-rock. In reality, however, 
in composition it is nearer a quartzite than a taloose slate, the mag- 
nesia being replaced by silica, and contains in places, near the centre 
of the beds, over 80 per cent, of silica. From this, it gradually 
diminishes in hardness toward the walls, the foliations become 
thinner and more marked, interspersed with thin seams of pure 
quartz, until gradually soft talcose slate is reached. There is no 
actual line of demarcation visible, except in a very few places near 
the surface. The amount of gold also diminishes very gradually, 
and indeed none of the surrounding slates, within a distance of 60 
feet on each side of the deposit, is without more or less show of gold. 
From the size of the deposit, raining is of course very cheap, and 
the introduction of power-drills has brought the cost of extraction 
down to 80 cents per ton. 

Across the valley to the north of this Haile deposit, is another 
parallel one of almost equal magnitude, known as the Blauvelt 
vein, the characteristics of which are very similar. These deposits 
have been worked from time to time in an unmethodical way for the 
last fifty years, showing, according to the mint returns, a yield of 
over one and a quarter million dollars. During the fall of 1879, 
the property was bought by the present company, and the work has 
been pushed steadily ever since. 

The ore is hoisted from the mine up a slope, the same cars taking 
it down on an elevated tramway to the mill. The mill is an ordi- 
nary twenty-stamp, California type, the weight of the stamps being 
760 pounds, and the average number of drops 80 per minute. The 
fall of the stamps is 7 inches average. The screens used are forty- 
mesh. The amount of ore put through daily is from 35 to 37 tons. 
The average value of the ore is from $11 to $12 per ton. Of this 
amount, from $3.50 to $4 is free gold, the remainder being combined 
and more or less inclosed in the sulphides. The mortars are provided 
with inside plates, which are taken out and cleaned every day, yield- 
ing from $75 to $80 per day. Each battery is also provided with 
10 feet of copper plates outside, the average catch of which is about 
two-thirds more than the inside plates. At the bottom of the plate- 
tables, I have put in a series of small spitzkasten, with an upward 
current of water, which I find very effective in catching whatever 
quicksilver is lost from the plates. All the tailings are then run 
over concentrators, whereby the sulphurets are saved, the average 
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tailings, which finally leave the mill, showing less than SO cents of 
gold per ton. Our entire cost of milling, including labor, cord- 
wood, wear and tear of machinery, and labor of concentration, is 
61 cents per ton, to which should be added 2 pounds of shoes and 
dies to the ton of ore, say 9 cents, making in all a total cost of 60 
cents per ton. 

The next process is the roasting of the concentrated sulphides, 
which, at the Haile Mine, do not contain the faintest trace of copper. 
To effect this thoroughly, was supposed to be a matter presenting 
great diflScultiea, and a special furnace was designed to overcome 
them. This furnace consists of a large coil 450 feet long, of 5-inoh 
wrought-iron pipe, built in a suitable furnace, and heated to a low 
red heat. The finely-divided ore is blown through this pipe with a 
large excess of air into suitable receiving-chambers. Some of the 
mechanical details of this furnace are not yet perfected; but the 
roast made by it when working right is most complete, scarcely the 
faintest trace of sulphur being left in the ore, and it further has the 
advantage that, through the constant attrition of the particles of ore 
among themselves in their passage through the pipes, the gold is 
entirely freed from all scale, and left perfectly bright and ready for 
amalgamation. Like all mechanical roasters, however, this furnace 
cannot be relied on for perfectly uniform results; and until this 
and other mechanical difficulties have been obviated, I have fallen 
back on the old-fashioned, but always reliable, “ fortschaufelungs ” 
furnace. Here in the South, where labor is obtainable at 90 cents 
per day, where wood costs us less than |1 per cord delivered at the 
furnace, the advantages to be gained by automatic rabbling, in what- 
ever way attained, are so slight that they are much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the perfect control one has all the time over the charge 
roasted in the reverberatory furnace. The advantages of the latter, 
in the matter of first cost, are of course undeniable. Our double- 
hearth furnaces, 40 feet long by 5 feet wide, do not cost us over $800 
all complete, and have a capacity of from 6 to 10 tons per day of 
twenty-four hours. Taking an average of 8 tons per day, the cost 
of roasting does not exceed $1.10 per ton. 

The roasted ores, after cooling, then go to our am.-ilgaraation- 
works, which, from their economy and success, deserve a special 
notice. It is, I believe, a well-established fact that the old Fi’eiberg 
barrel-process of amalgamation has always yielded as good, if not 
better, results than any other process, the great objection to it being 
the great length of time required for the thorough amalgamation of 
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the pulp, owing to the rliflSculty of causing each particle of the gold 
to come in contact with the metallic mercury , and the consequent 
excessive flouring of the quicksilver. 

In order to obviate this, and cause a more thorough dissemination 
of the mercury through the charge, Mr. Designolle, a well-known 
French mining engineer, proposed using a solution of the bichloride 
instead of metallic mercury, at the same time placing in the barrel 
enough metallic iron to thoroughly effect the decomposition of the 
bichloride. This he found so thoroughly successful that he designed 
and patented a complete combination plant for treating ores by this 
process. At first, he clainied to be able to treat unroasted sulphides 
directly ; but as a general thing, this claim has proved a failure. On 
the other hand, with roasted ores it has proved itself even more suc- 
cessful than was at first contemplated. The process is as follows : 
The roasted ore, in charges of 600 pounds each, is put into a cast- 
iron cylinder or barrel, in which are also placed about 1000 pounds 
of cast-iron balls. The cylinder is then partially filled with water, 
and about half a gallon of the bichloride of mercury solution is ad- 
ded. The barrel is then rapidly revolved for five minutes, at the end 
of which time another half gallon of the solution is added, and the cyl- 
inder again revolved for fifteen minutes. At the end of that time, 
every particle of gold has been amalgamated, and the barrel is dis- 
charged into a large settler, in the concave bottom of which is a bed 
of metallic mercury. The pulp is kept in suspension in this settler 
by revolving rakes, which keep the surface of the mercury-bed clean 
and ready to absorb the particles of amalgam immediately as they 
settle. The pulp is discharged from this settler in a thin stream 
over a series of revolving centrifugal copper plates, which catch 
whatever particles of amalgam may still be held in suspension in it. 
From the plate machine, the pulp discharges into a second settler 
similar to the first one, thus finally catching what may have passed 
through the former settler and the plates. The simplicity of the 
whole process is remarkable. With our plant, costing in all less 
than four thousand dollars, including building, we can treat from 
eighteen to twenty tons per day, with the labor of one man and one 
boy. The whole cost of treatment at our mill, including chemicals, 
labor, steam, and wear and tear of machinery, is 38 cents per ton. 

Having given a general outline of the manipulation of this pro- 
ceas, it may be interesting to look into its chemistry. The composi- 
tion of the standard solution used is as follows : Mercury bichloride, 
1 ; common salt, 2 ; muriatic acid, 1. The proportion of the acid 
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may be varied according as the gold in the charge to be treated is 
more or less rusty. These chemicals are mixed with any reasonable 
amount of water, with us the latter being in the ratio of 64 gallons 
to 8 pounds of bichloride, thus giving us 1 ounce of bichloride to 
the J gallon of mixture. For all ores containing under f of an 
ounce of gold per ton, 1 gallon of the mixture per charge is fully 
sufficient, after which J a gallon extra is added for each ounce of 
gold additional. The chemical reaction which takes place is HgCl^ 
+ 2Fe = 2FeCl + Hg. This simple reaction is due to the presence 
of the chloride of sodinm in the mixture. Where this is not pres- 
ent, it is probable that the first reaction would be HgClj Fe = 
HgCl + FeCl, followed by a secondary reaction of HgCl Fe = 
Hg -{- FeCl. It was therefore on the former reaction that Mr. 
Designolle based his invention. 

The extreme rapidity, however, with which the amalgamation 
takes place seems to point to some further action than the above, 
as we know that the decomposition of mercury bichloride by metallic 
iron is a comparatively slow process, and that the globules of mer- 
cury might revolve for a considerable time in the mass, as in the 
old Freiberg barrels, without coming in actual contact with the 
particles of gold. In point of fact, however, it is just this slowness 
of action which is the chief element of success of the process. Very 
little if any of the amalgamation, I believe, takes place by the par- 
ticles of gold coming in contact with globules of free mercury, the 
secret of the whole success being that when, in the acidulated bath, 
any particle of the gold comes in contact with the iron, an electro- 
lytic action is at once established, and the deposition of the mercury 
over the whole surface of the gold is instantaneoas. It matters 
not how minute the portion of the gold exposed to the contact is, 
the whole of the surface is at once amalgamated. Even gold cov- 
ered over with rust scales of iron, if exposed on one point only, 
will become thoroughly amalgamated throughout, the scale break- 
ing loose, leaving the amalgam free. The action is indeed so rapid 
that, on ore containing $43 per ton showing freely in the pan be- 
fore treatment, not a trace of unamalgamatcd gold could be found 
after the trituration had continued for ten minutes. 

A few months since, my attention was called to Professor Egles- 
ton’s paper on the defects of the stamp-mill,* and the assertion made 
by him of the non-amalgability of hammered gold caused me much 
astonishment. After a careful series of experiments, I have come 
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to the conclusion that the conditions of the gold under which Pro- 
fessor Egleston made his discovery must differ considerably from the 
general condition of the gold under the stamps, as in no case could 
I repeat bis experiments with the same results as obtained by him. 
As the instantaneous amalgamation of gold by contact with iron in 
the bichloride solution is quite a beautiful sight, I have brought 
some of our standard solution with me, with some small plates of 
hammered gold, and as you will see, the instant the iron touches the 
gold, the mercury spreads like a vail over the entire surface. 

Discussion. 

Db. Egleston said that Mr. Spilsbury’s experience did not dis- 
prove bis statements on the difficulty of amalgamating hammered 
gold. His experiments were made on different pieces and qualities 
of gold during periods of many months. They were hammered on 
a clean anvil, and were kept in tubes in contact with mercury for 
many weeks, and were exhibited before the 2few York Academy of 
Sciences several times. 

There is no mistaking the fact that hammered gold will not, 
under ordinary conditions, amalgamate. The conditions of Mr. 
Spilsbury’s experiments, however, are not ordinary conditions and 
are entirely different from that of the ordinary stamp-mill; for with 
the chloride of mercury, there is a galvanic action set up which 
nothing can resist. There can be no doubt that a part of the loss 
in gold working, especially with heavy stamps, is due to hammering. 
Dr. Egleston added that he had, as yet, made no experiments with 
the chloride of mercury on hammered gold, but proposed to do so. 


TIfJS BLAST I'lLRJVAOB OF THE CBOZEB STEEL AND IBON 
COMPANY AT BOANOKE, YA. 

BY J. p. WITHEEOW, PITTSBtniGH, PA. 

The blast-furnace plant of the Crozer Steel and Iron Company 
was built under contract by Witherow & Gordon, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The furnace is 70 feet high by 16 feet bosh, tunnel-head 12 feet 8 
inches, and hearth 9 feet in diameter. The columns are 20 feet high 
above furnace level, below which they extend 2 feet. The shell is 
23 feet diameter at bottom and 19 feet at top. The plate iron is 
f inch at bottom, and tapers to J inch, the top ring being inch. 
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The furnace is provided with a double bell, which is 8 feet4J inches 
external diameter, and 4 feet 4 inches internal diameter, operated 
by a 32 X 63-inch air lift, and provided with safety-catph rods. The 
down-comer, which is surrounded with a spiral iron stairway, is 5 
feet 6 inches external diameter and 4 feet 8 inches in the clear, at 
the bottom of which is placed a dust-catcher. The tuyeres, seven 
in number, and 7 inches diameter, are placed 5 feet 6 inches above 
the hearth level, above which there are four circles of bosh-cooling 
plates, each plate being traversed with a IJ-ineh gas-pipe coil. The 
furnace is operated with three of the latest Whitwell fire-brick hol- 
blast stoves, 18 feet in diameter by 70 feet high, and each having 
over 24,000 square feet of heating surface. (One square foot of the 
Whitwell surface is equal to from 2 to 3 square feet of any other 
type of fire-brick stoves for calorific duty.) 

The products of combustion from these stoves are taken off by 
underground flues to an iron chimney, 160 feet high by 8 feet in the 
clear. This chimney also gives draught to a plant of ten steel 
boilers, divided into five distinct batteries. Each boiler is 34 feet 
long, 46 inches in diameter, and contains two 16-inoh flues. Eight 
of these boilers, or four batteries, are expected to furnish an ample 
supply of steam for the whole furnace plant, leaving a battery of 
two boilers idle for repairs or cleaning. In the accompanying draw- 
ings of this plant it will be observed that an arched flue traverses the 
foundations, so as to communicate with the chimney for additional 
batteries of boilers, should a second furnace be added to the plant. 

The engine-house is 31 x 40 feet in the clear, and contains two 
of the newest style of Weimer blowing engines; diameter of steam- 
cylinder, 42 inches ; blowing cylinder, 84 inches; and stroke, 4 feet. 
This type of blowing engine is among the foremost in the United 
States for strength, efficiency, and durability, each engine having a 
maximum capacity of pumping 12,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
of piston displacement. The pumps are of the Cameron type; two 
for water supply, and two for filling boilers. 

The engine-house is roofed with a sway-bottomed water tank, 
rasting merely on the walls of the engine-house, without any other 
support, which is kept filled with water at all times for the supply 
of the entire plant. It is 6 feet deep in the centre, and the surface 
of the water is 42 feet 6 inches above the hearth level, or engine 
foundation. 

The easting-house is 138 x 60 feet, outside measurement, and the 
stock-house 76x150 feet. Both these buildings are roofed with 
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corrugated Iron, as is also the hoist-tower and bridge connecting it 
with the furnace. The hoisting apparatus is of the Crane Brother 
system, of Chicago, and the superstruetnre is wrought-iron channel 
beams. 

This furnace has a cubical capacity of about 9,000 feet, and when 
worked up to its reasonable output, under intelligent management, 
will have a producing capacity of fully 100 tons per day, and can 
be worked up to 1000 tons per week, if the manager so determine, 
on an ore containing 60 per cent, of metallic iron, with silica not 
exceeding 6 to 8 per cent., at a temperature of blast ranging from 
1400 to 1600 degrees Fahrenheit. 

We would submit the following formulas, which we use in deter- 
mining the capacity or output of a furnace ; also, in determining the 
size of its boiler, engine, and draught-stack. 

We allow, for anthracite furnaces, 60 square feet of fire surfeee in 
boilers to produce a ton of iron in twenty-four hours ; therefore, 
6000 feet of fire surface will supply steam to make 100 tons of iron 
in twenty-four hours. For coke furnaces we allow 40 square feet of 
heating surface for a ton of iron in twenty-four hours, or 4000 square 
feet for 100 ton.s of iron in twenty-four hours; and for charcoal 
furnaces we give 30 square feet for a ton of iron in twenty-four 
hours, or 3000 square feet for 100 tons of iron in twenty-four hours. 
This is assuming that the heat of the blast will range from 1300 to 
1500 degrees Fahrenheit. 

By the same method we have determined that 140 feet of air per 
minute of piston displacement will make a ton of iron in twenty- 
four hours, with 50 per cent, ores, if not too highly siliceous, at a 
temperature of blast above given ; therefore 14,000 feet per minute 
will make 100 tons of iron in twenty-four hours. For charcoal 
furnaces, on the same ores and at the same temperature, we calculate 
110 feet per minute to make a ton of iron, therefore 11,000 feet per 
minute will make 100 tons of iron in twenty-four hours. We assume 
that the chimney or smoke-stack must have a capacity of carrying 
off 15 tons of gas (or products of combustion) for every ton of iron 
the furnace is expected to make. 

In deciding on the amount of limestone necessary for a blast fur- 
nace (apart from the analysis of the cinder) we have found it a good 
approximate rule to make the amount of lime {i. e., the limestone 
less the carbonic acid) equal to the sum of the amounts of silica in 
the ores, limestone, and fuel. If more lime is used it is injurious to 
good furnace action. It also saturates the escaping gases with an 
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excess of carbonic acid, which lessens their calorific power. A fur- 
nace works sluggishly on an excess of lime, and is apt to scaffold, 
Bhwing-in . — ^The filling was done by using some 15 cords of 
wood, on which was put about 15 tons of coke, and then the burden 
commenced by using 3000 pounds of coke, 1000 pounds of ore, and 
800 pounds of lime. This was continued by slightly increasing the 
ore and lime until the furnace was filled. On Monday evening, 
May 28th, at 6 o’clock, the furnace was lighted by Miss Margaret 
Crozer, and the furnace given her name. At 1 o’clock P.M., the 
following day (Tuesday), the blast was applied, and the waste gases 
of the furnace descended the down-comer, traversed the large hori- 
zontal blast-tube, flowed under the boilers and the Whitwell stoves, 
without the least explosion or even the faintest puff. 

There was a difference of opinion with regard to the introduction of 
fire into the gas flue some time before applying the blast. I maintain 
that a wood fire should be put in the flue, and I would be glad to 
submit this question to furnace-men. 

The operations of the furnace went off satisfactorily. The hearth, 
however, was too cold for the reception of the ore. It would have 
been better, I think, to have put in from 3 to 5 cords of wood, just 
sufficient to thoroughly ignite the coke, then about 30 tons of coke, 
and commence with a burden of 3000 pounds of coke, 3000 pounds 
of ore, and 1200 of lime, continuing this burden until the furnace 
was filled. As soon as the blast went on, I would have charged 
3000 of coke, and 4000 of ore, and the same proportion of lime. I 
maintain this is the proper way of blowing in a furnace. The use 
of a large quantity of cord-w'ood, with a small proportion of fuel 
on the top, and the burdening of a small proportion of ore to fuel, 
is not good practice, because the wood rapidly consumes, allowing 
the space that it occupied to be replaced by coke and the furnace 
burden. Then the small quantity of ore is brought very near the 
tuyeres, before the blast goes on, and before the hearth is thoroughly 
heated ; consequently this ore has a tendency to chill and settle in 
the bottom, if the furnace^ is not fortified by the Whitwell stoves. 
Where a smaller quantity of wood, and a larger proportion of coke 
is put on, with a greater burden, the hearth is filled with incandes- 
cent coke, and liquefaction is retarded until the hearth is in a con- 
dition to receive the iron and cinder. The regular process begins on a 
large scale, the hearth becomes filled with hot cinder, the process of 
combustion goes on steadily, and the heat in the stoves is gradually 
increased ; so that no' matter how da'rk the cinder may be for the first 
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day, which is most desirable, the heat will develop more rapidly 
than the burden can be increased. Within three days the tempeia- 
ture of the stoves must be reduced, or the cold blast pnt on, so as to 
keep down the heat, to prevent the iron becoming too gray or silvery. 
A furnace supported with superheated blast should, therefore, always 
be blown-in on a reasonably heavy burden, and the manager should 
desire dark cinder for the first two days, and gradually increase his 
ore burden until he is satisfied that the proper proportions are on the 
furnace. 

The Whitwell stoves are frequently blamed for the bad working 
of furnaces, and for unsatisfactory results in an economical point of 
view, when the whole trouble is in the management. The old prac- 
tice of blowing-in furnaces is still not unfrequently adopted, that is 
to say, a great excess of fuel and everything calculated to produce a 
very gray cinder, and a No. 1 or No. 2 foundry iron at the start. 
This is not good practice. An excess of fuel is resorted to for the 
purpose of making the furnace very hot, and may be justified in 
cold-blast charcoal practice. Where the heat of the blast ranges from 
600 to 800 degrees with iron-pipe stoves (commencing at 100 or 200 
degrees), there may also be some reason for continuing the old prac- 
tice. In modern practice, where the furnaces are supported with 
superheated blast, the fallacy of such a course has been demonstrated, 
and it is surprising to see it still pursued. This course is often main- 
tained long after the furnace is in blast, and as the heat of the stoves 
augments in a greater ratio than the increase of burden, the carbonic 
oxide has little to do in the zone of combustion or the region of the 
tuyeres, and as the gaseous currents ascend in the furnace, they 
establish partial liquefaction and cementation in the upper regions 
of the bosh, often continuing this action up the inwalls, causing 
scafifi)lding and bridging. With such a course, especially in anthra- 
cite furnaces, the blast is bound to be a failure, as the removal of 
such obstructions is difficult and rarely effected. 

I think that blast-furnace engineers should establish a system of 
running the furnace by the temperature of the escaping gases. This 
temperature indicates the changes more' quickly than the cinder or 
the iron. Other things being equal, the hotter the blast the cooler 
the top, and oioe versa, and the increase of temperature at the tunnel- 
head will sooner indicate to the manager a derangement in furnace 
action than anything else. As the temperature of the higher zones 
increases, it will show that there is either an inadequate amount of 
ore and lime for the ascending gaseous currents and carbonic oxide 
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to act upon, or it will show that the furnace is beginning to cement 
and scaffold, and prompt measures can be taken to remedy the diffi- 
culty. 

Posfsoript — The amount of foundry iron Aveighed to-day for yes- 
terday’s output was 77 tons, which is the fifth day of the furnace’s 
operations. The fuel is very close to a pound of iron with a pound 
of coke, the furnace being under a burden of nearly 2 pounds of 
ore to 1 of coke, and the ore yielding over 60 per cent, metallic iron. 
This indicates that within a few days this furnace may be making 
over 100 tons of iron per day, on a fuel consumption not exceeding 
a pound of coke to a pound of iron. 


POBOSITY AJSTJD SPECIFIC GBAVITY OF COKE. 

BY FRED. P. DEWEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Although coke is the acknowledged metallurgical fuel, and has 
been extensively used in this country for more than thirty years, 
yet the facts on record in regard to its physical properties are ex- 
ceedingly meagre ; and this is also true, but in a less degree, of its 
chemical composition. An investigation is being carried on in the 
!N*ational Museum which is intended to supply, so far as may be, 
this deficiency, and through the kindness of Professor Baird, Direc- 
tor of the Museum, I am permitted to present to the Institute a 
summary of a portion of the results already obtained. 

So far as I am aware, the credit for the first systematic investiga- 
tion of the physical properties of coke belongs to Mr. John Fulton, 
Mining Engineer of Cambria Iron Co. The results of this investi- 
gation have been published in Report L, Second Geological Survey, 
Pennsylvania, 1875, and in a pamphlet setting forth the advantages 
of the Connellsville coke, the latter published also by the TJr- 
His results are not altogether free from experimental 
errors, and the assumption that the specific gravities of coke and 
water are very nearly alike ”t is scarcely warranted. It has seemed 
to me, therefore, desirable to make an independent investigation of 
the physical properties of coke on a plan somewhat different from 
that adopted by Mr. Fulton. This is the investigation now being 
carried on at the National Museum. 

* Virginiai (Staunton, Va.), 1888, p. 40. 

. , t Secoiwl GeoL Survey of IPenna., Report L, p. 130, 
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In the present cornin indication it is intended to give only results 
relating to the specific gravity and the amount of cells or pores in the 
coke. At some future time it is intended to supplement this by deter- 
minations of the resistance to crushing and abrasion and by micro- 
scopic examination, and an attempt will also be made to answer the 
old, but still unsolved, question of why one coal will coke and an- 
other will not. 

One of the prime factors upon which the superiority of coke as a 
metallurgical fuel rests, as already pointed out by Mr. Fulton, is its 
porosity, permitting, as it does, the very easy penetration of the 
gases of the furnace to its very centre, causing thereby its very rapid 
combustion at the tuyeres, and consequently maintaining the re- 
quired degree and amount of heat. The determination of the po- 
rosity of coke possesses therefore a very decided practical value aside 
from its scientific interest. But no estimation of the practical value 
of a coke can be made from a determination of porosity by itself, 
for, while the possession of a certain amount of cell space is very 
desirable and necessary, yet a limit is set upon it, and any increase 
beyond that limit decreases the practical value of the coke. This 
limit is reached when the cell walls become so thin that the coke is 
unable to bear the burden in the furnace, and varies, of course, with 
different cokes ; in some the porosity is far too great to leave suffi- 
cient material in the cell walls to give them their needed strength. 

The method used in determining the specific gravity, porosity, 
etc., is founded upon the simple and elegant method proposed by Dr. 
T. Sterry Hunt,* The older and more generally followed method 
of using an accurately-cut cube involves the expenditure of far 
more labor to secure exactness than is justified, and it is unfortunate 
that this method pi*oposed by Dr. Hunt should not be more gener- 
ally known and used. 

The method, in brief, is to take fragments of any suitable size or 
shape, and, after weighing them in air, to thoroughly fill their 
pores with water. Then two weighings — one in water and one in 
air — will give all the data necessary for finding the volumes of the 
specimens, and this is accomplished with far more ease than the cut- 
ting of a ‘cube. These three weighings give all the data necessary 
for determining the following points : True specific gravity, or the 
actual specific gravity of the coke ; the apparent specific gravity, or 
the relationship between the entire volume of the coke and an equal 
volume of w^ater ; the percentage, by volume, of cells in the coke 


* Chemical and Geological Essays, T. Sterry Hunt, p, 164. 
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and volume of cells in a given weight. In experimenting with coke, 
however, its nature necessitates a few changes in the proceedings as 
laid down by Dr. Hunt, and I will describe my method in detail. 

Suitable specimens from 20 to 40 grams in weight were selected 
to represent the average physical condition of the coke. These were 
weighed as they were received ; they were then dried at a tempera- 
ture of 10b° C. for one hour, and then cooled under the desiccator 
and weighed, the loss in weight representing the amount of mois- 
ture in the specimen as received. The next point was to fill the 
pores or cells with water, and after considerable experimenting the 
following general plan was adopted, which was modified in its de- 
tails to suit particular cases. 

It was found more expedient to use a combination of the tw’o 
methods usually adopted to fill porous substances with water, viz., 
the use of the air-pump and boiling. The specimens were placed in 
water and allowed to remain from 12 to 24 hours; they were then 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump and the air exhausted ; the 
exhaustion was repeated from three to five times. The specimens 
were then removed and placed in boiling water and boiled for three 
hours. After becoming nearly cold they were again placed under 
the receiver of the air-pump and exhausted, and the exhaustion re- 
peated at intervals of 10 to 20 minutes, until no more bubbles were 
seen to come ofF; as a precaution, they were further exhausted from 
six to eight times to insure as complete as possible removal of the 
air. Owing to the nature of the case, it is not possible to replace 
the very last traces of air by water, and, in order to determine the 
pi'obable error from this cause, 18 specimens were again subjected to 
a varying number of exhaustions, amounting in one ease to 20, and 
it was found that the average gain in weight represented only 0.34 
per cent, of the true volume of the coke experimented upon, an error 
sufficient to cause but a very slight change in the specific gravity. 

The specimens thoroughly saturated with water, were weighed 
first in water and then in air. The directions laid down by Dr. 
Hunt, and the plan generally followed in determinations of porosity, 
to dry the surface of the specimens with bibulous paper or some 
other absorbent of water, could not be followed in this case, for, ow- 
ing to the large percentage of pores in the coke, and to the slight 
adhesion of water to their surfaces, it was found that on applying 
any absorbent material, the w^ater wmuld not only be removed from 
the surface, but withdrawn from the pores themselves. It was there- 
fore decided that the most feasible plan would be to remove the 

VOL. XII.--8 
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specimens from the water and allow as much water as would to drain 
off; they were then weighed as rapidly as possible. By this pro- 
ceeding a double error is induced — first, a plus error from the thin 
film of the water adhering to the surface of the coie, and, secondly, 
a minus error from the water flowing out of the pores opening upon 
the surface. These errors will, in a measure, balance each other. It is 
necessary to take this weight as rapidly as possible, for the evapor- 
ation from the surface of the coke is very rapid and it takes but a 
few moments for a specimen to lose 10 mg. In order to determine 
the probable error of weighing these wet specimens, 33 specimens 
were weighed and again immersed in water, and after standing 
12 hours were taken out and weighed again. Of these 33 specimens, 
25 gained weight and 8 lost, the average gain being ,14 per cent, of 
the total volume of the coke, and the average loss was .1 per cent. In 
the determination of the specific gravity there are two sources of 
variation, one inherent in all specific gravity determinations and 
unavoidable, and the other accidental and in a measure disappear- 
ing in the averages. The first error is due to the possible presence 
of water-tight pores, or cells, causing a minus error in the determi- 
nation. The other error is due to the possible presence in a piece of 
coke of a small piece of slate causing a plus error. The first or mi- 
nus error applies also to the porosity determination, but its effect is 
fiir less in that case than it is upon the specific gravity determination, 
for in the first case the result is only affected by the actual volume 
of the water-tight cells, while in the second case, aside from this, the 
determination is affected by the buoyancy imparted to the specimen 
by the inclosed air or other gas. 

In carrying out this investigation, 153 specimens of coke have 
been examined, representing 11 localities producing metallurgical 
coke, and one gas-works coke; in all cases but one, 12 specimens 
were selected to represent the locality ; the exception, Connellsville, 
is represented by 21 specimens. The results given are reduced 
to the temperature of the maximum density of water (4° 0.), and 
embrace the maximum and minimum determinations in each set, 
and also the average of the 12 determinations of the following points ; 
Moisture ; true specific gravity, or the actual specific gravity of the 
coke; apparent specifi.c gravity, or the relationship between the whole 
volume (including the coke and the cells) and an equal volume of 
water; the percentage of cells by volume, and the volume of cells in. 
a given weight of coke (cubic centimeters in 100 grams). But it 
must be borne in mind that although the determinations are given 
in a line for convenience, yet it does not follow in every case that 
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related results are obtained from the same specimens — that is to say, 
while in some oases the maximum apparent specific gravity and the 
minimum percentage of cells given are the results from the same speci- 
men^ yet it is not always so ; for, in following out the relationship 
between the results, it is necessary that all the determinations of a 
specimen should be taken into consideration, and in some cases the 
results on different specimens, in one or more determinations, will 
agree within the probable error of determination, 

No. 1. — A. suite of 9 samples of coke shipped to the Crozer 
Furnace, at Soanoke, Va., from the Broadford Works of Frick & 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. Analyses of the coal from which this coke 
was made, and also of the coke, are as follows : 


Water, 

Lump Coal * 

. 1.260 

Slack Coal.** 

0.950 

Coke t 
0.030 

Volatile matter, . 

. 30 107 

29.663 

0.460 

Fixed carbon. 

. 59.616 

55 901 

89.576 

Sulphur, 

. 0.784 

1.931 

0.821 

Ash, . 

. 8.233 

11.556 

9113 

Total, 

. 100 000 

100.000 

100 000 

Color of ash . 

Colce, per cent., , 

. Reddish grey. 
68.683 

Beddisli grey. 
69.388 



Analyst, McCreath. 

This coke was made in ovens of the beehive pattern, according to 
the usual method of the Connellsville regionj, and the sample taken 
by Mr. J. il. Bramwell. 


CoJce. — Connelhville^ Broadford — Frioh & Co, 



Moisture. 

True ppecific 
gravity. 

Apparent 

bpecific 

gravity 

Per cent, of 
cells by 
volume. 

C. C. in 100 
grams. 

Maximum, , . . 

0 096 

1,79 

1033 

54 37 

66.31 

Minimum, . . . 

0.008 

173 

0 819 

42.20 

40 83 

1 

Average (9), . . . 

0.034 

1.76 

0.892 

49.37 

55.73 


No. 2. — A suite of twelve specimens given in full to represent the 
Connellsville region, three specimens each being taken from the pro- 
duct of the following works : First, Morrell ovens ; second, H. 0. 
Frick & Co. ; third, Schoonmaker & Co. ; fourth, J. F. Dravo. An 

^ Second Geological Survey, Pennsylvania, Report M M, page 22. 
t Ibid,, Report M M, page 107. 

J Ibid., Report L, page 63. 
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analysis of the Pittsburgh seam of coal at Connellsville; from which 
this coke was made;, is as follows: 

Fixed carbon, 59 62 


Ash, 8 23 

Volatile matter, . .31.36 

Sulphur, 0 784 

Total, ' 99.994 

Coke, 68 per cent. 


These specimens were furnished by Mr. John Fulton, and may 
fairly be taken to represent the coke of the Connellsville region, 
analyses of which are given below : 



J, P Dravo. 

J. P. DraTo. 



Water, . 

. 0 040t 

OllOt 



Volatile matter, 

. 0.352 

0.471 



Fixed carbon, 

, 88 906 

88.403 

87.46 t 

87.26 t 

Sulphur, 

. 0.771 

0 838 

0 69 

0.746 

Ash, 

. 9.931 

10178 

11.32 

n 99 

Total, . 

. 100.000 

100 000 




The samples were selected by Mr. John McFadyen. 

Connellsville Cohe. 
iVo. 1 . — Morrell Ovens. 


Moisture 

True sp gr. 

A. sp gr. 

Per cent of cells 
by volume 

0 C m 100 
grams. 

0.020 

165 

0716 

56 61 

78 90 

0 017 

1.80 

1007 

44.02 

43 69 

0.065 

1.74 

0.990 

43.23 

43.66 


iVo. 2.- 

ff. C. Friek & Co. 


Moisture. 

True sp. gr. 

A sp gr. 

Percent of cells 
by volume. 

C C. in 100 
grams. 

0 011 

1.69 

1.016 

40 04 

39.05 

0.339 

169 

0880 

47.88 

54.39 

0.046 

1.67 

0,878 

47 65 

54.68 


* Analyst, T. T. Morrell, Second Geological Survey, Pennsylvania, Report L, 
page 120. 

t Analyst, McOreath, Second Geological Survey, Pennsylvania, Report M M 
page 107. ' 

t Analyst, , Second Geological Survey, Pennsylvania, Report L, page 133. 
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No, 3 . — Sohoonmaher & Co, 



True bi) gr 

-A. sp gr. 

Per cent of colls 
by Yolume. 

C C in 100 
grains 


183 

1.119 

38 76 

34.62 


1.S2 

0.900 

50 43 

56.03 


1.81 

1.054 

41.94 

39.79 


No. 

4. — J. F. Dravo. 


MoisLuie. 

1 

Tiuesp gr. 

A. sp gr. 

Percent of cells 
by volume. 

C C in 100 
grams. 

0.012 

1.69 : 

0.979 

42 33 

43 23 

0 025 

178 

0.837 

62.99 

63.27 

0.042 

173 

0.743 

67.21 

77.04 


Aveeage. 

Moisture, 

Truesp gr. 

A. sp gr 

Per cent, of 
cells by- 
volume 

C C in 100 
grams. 

Maximum, , . . 

0.339 

1.83 

1.119 

57.21 

78.90 

Minimum, . . . 

0.011 

1.65 

0,716 

38.76’ 

34.62 

Average (12), . . 

0.053 

1.74 

0.926 

46 92 

52 35 


No. 3. — A suite of twelve specimens, from the Eagle Ovens, 
Kanawha, West Virginia. This coke was made in beehive ovens^ 
from middle measures coal, and the samples furnished by Mr. T. 
Wharton. 

Coke, — JSagle OvenS) West Virginia. 



Moisture. 

Truesp gr. 

A. sp, gr. 

Per cent, of 
cells by 
volume. 

C. 6 . in 100 
grams. 

Maximum, . . . 

0.074 

1.74 

0.9T9 

68.14 

86.54 

Minimum, . . . 

0.006 

1.60 

0 672 

41.39 

42.66 

Average (12), . 

0 021 

1.68 

0 894 

46.85 

53.89 
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IJ'o. 4. — A suite of twelve specimens, from the St. Clair Ovens, 
West Virginia, This coke was made in ovens of the beehive pat- 
tern, from miiltlle measures coal, and the samples taken by Mr. 
Thomas Wharton. 


Coke. — 8t. Glair Ovens, West 'Virginia. 



Moisture. 

Truesp gr. 

A. sp. gr. 

Per cent, 
of cells by 
volume. 

C. C In 100 
grams 

Maximum, . . • 

0.070 

1.77 

1.125 

63.91 

74 61 

Minimum, . . . 

0.008 

1.57 

0.723 

36.25 

82 21 

Average (12), . . 

0.030 ' 

1.67 

0.924 

44.81 

1 

50.23 


No. 5. — A suite of twelve samples, from the Quinnimont Furnace, 
Fayette County, West Virginia. The composition of the coal (sam- 
ples taken from the different headings) from which this coke was 
made, and also of the coke, is as follows : 



Coal. 1 

. 

Coke 

Water, 

Fixed carbon, . . 
Volatile matter, 

Ash, 

Sulphur, . . * * 

Phosphorus, • . . 

0 45 
77.97 
18.99 
2.03 

0 56 

044 

77.74 

20 06 

1 17 

0 69 

0 38 
74.90 
2015 
3,21 
1.36 

0.36 

76.B9 

20 76 
135 
0.64 

9262 ‘ 

7.23 * 
0.665 
0.050 

Total, . . . • 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.... 


Analyst, Professor Thomas Egleston. 


This coal is from the New Kiver or lower measures. This coke 
is made in ovens of beehive pattern, 9 feet 6 inches, 10 feet 6 inches, 
and 11 feet 6 inches in diameter and 6 feet high, the charge being 
6800 to 8500 pounds. The average yield for a year’s working is 
64.75 per cent, of the coal charged, and the average of six months is 
65.25 per cent. ; it is used in the Quinnimont Furnace, 60 X 16 
feet, and carries a burden of 2.2 pounds to 1 pound of coke. For 
the above analyses and figures I am indebted to Mr. J. F. Lewis, 
general manager. The sample was taken by Mr. Stiles Hotchkiss 
from four carloads of forty-eight-hour poke. 
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Colie. — Quinnimont, New River District, Fayette County, W. Ya. 



Moisture. 

Truesp gr. 

A. sp gr. 

Per cent of 
cells by 
volume 

C C in 100 
grams. 

Maximum, . , , 

0.076 

1.92 

0.791 

66.98 

105.49 

Minimum, . . . 

0.010 

1.77 

0 639 

55.93 

70.75 

Average (12), . . 

0.044 

1.83 

0.713 

61.12 

86.41 


iNo. 6. — A suite of twelve samples, from the coke ovens of Long- 
dale Iron Company, at Sewell, Fayette County, West Virginia. This 
coke was made from lower measures coal. The composition of the 
coal and coke is as follows : 



Coal. 

Cote. 

Water, 

. 1 03 

. . . » 

Volatile matter, 

. 21.38 

. . . • 

Fixed carbon, . 

. 72.32 

93 00 

Ash, 

. 5.07 

6 73 

Sulphur, . 

. 0 20 

0 27 

Total, . 

. 100.00 

100.00 


Analyst, 0. E. Dwight (Ameiioan Institute Mining Engineers, vol. viii, pages 
266 and 267). 

This coke was made in beehive ovens 13 feet X 6 feet, the charge 
being 12,000 pounds and the yield 62 per cent.; the time of coking 
48 and 72 hours. This coke is used in the Lucy Selina Furnace of 
the Longdale Iron Company, 60 feet X 11 feet, carrying a burden 
of 2.726 pounds to one pound of coke.’’' The sample was taken by 
Mr. J. C. McGuffin. 


Cohe. — SeweU, New River District, Fayette County, W. Va. 



Moisture. 

True sp. gr. 

A. sp. gr. 

Percent of 
cells by 
volume. 

C. C in 100 
grams. 

Maximum, • . • 

0.033 

.1.74 

0.891 

55.79 

74.30 

Minimum, . • . 

0.007 

1.66 

0.750 

46.41 

52.08 

Average (12), . . 

0.016 

1.69 

0.703 

53.19 

67.89 


* Journal United States Assoc. Charcoal Iron "Worliers, toI. ii, p. 371, No. 2 of 
table. 
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No. 7. — A suite of twelve speeimens, from Stone Cliff; Fayette 
County; AYest A^irginia. This coke is made from lower measures 
coal in beehive ovenS; 11 feet 6 inches X 6 feet, the charge being 
9000 for forty-eight-hour and 10,000 for seventy-two-hour coke. 
The sample was taken by Mr. N. M, Jenkin. 


CoH. — Stone Cliffy New River JDistricty Fayette County ^ W, Va, 



Moisture. 

True sp. gr. 

Asp gr 

Percent of 
cells by- 
volume. 

a C in 100 
grams. 

Maximum, . . . 

0.119 

1.79 

0.962 

67.60 

77.85 

Minimum, . . . 

0.039 

1.C6 

0.740 

46.20 

50.14 

Average (12), , . 

0 074 

1.74 

0.838 

51.79 

62 30 


No. 8. — A suite of twelve specimens, from the Fire Creek Ovens, 
Fayette County, AYest Y^irginia. This coke was made in ovens of 
the beehive pattern, from lower measures coal. The composition of 
the coal and coke is as follows : 



Coal ’*• 

Coke.1 

Coke.j 

Moisture, 

. . . 0 61 

0 216 

0.11 

Volatile matter, 

. 22.34 

0 390 

0.35 

Fixed carbon, . 

. 75 02 

95.894 

92.18 

Ash, . • 

, . , 1.47 

3 600 

6 68 

Sulphur, . 

. 0.61 

0 563 

0.618 

Phosphorus, 



0 0098 

0.027 


The specimens were selected by Stiles Hotchkiss. 


Cohe, — Fire Greehy New River Distriety Fayette County y W. Fa. 



Moisture, 

Truesp gr. 

A. sp. gr. 

Per cent, of 
cells by 
volume. 

C. C. in 100 
grams. 

Maximum, , . . 

0.161 

188 

0.897 

7010 

126.58 

Minimum, . . . 

0.024 

1.78 

0.554 

49.99 

55.74 

Average (12), . , 

0.078 

! 

1.83 

0.820 

65.12 

69.05 


* Transactions American Institute Mining Engineers, vol. viii, page 267. 
t Virginias, 1883, page 99. Analj'st, Dr. Henry Fro&hling, April 3, 1883, 
J Virginias, 1883, page 41. Analyst, J. E. Britton, March 3, 1879. 
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No. 9. — A suite of twelve speciuiens, from the works of the Roane 

Iron Company, at Rockwood, Tennessee. This coke 
upper measures coal of the following composition : 

was made from 

Water, .... 

. 175 

1.39 

Volatile matter, 

. . 26 62 

32.59 

Fixed carbon, . 

. 60.11 

60.75 

Asli, 

. 11.52 

5.27 

Total, . 

. 100.00 

100.00 

Sulphur, .... 

. 1.49 


Analysts, 

Dewey. 

Duncan. 


This coke was made ii> beehive ovens, 11, 12 X 13 feet diameter, 
and 6 feet high, the charges being 100 bushels. The coking occu- 
pies forty-eight hours. It is used in the two furnaces of the Roane 
Iron Company, at Rockwood, 65 X 16 feet and 65 X 14 feet, and 
carries a burden of 2.29 pounds to one pound of coke. I am in- 
debted to Mr. M. M. Duncau, assistant superintendent, for the above 
figures and samples. 


Cohe. — Rochjooodj Tenn. 



Moisture. 

True sp. gr. 

A sp.gr. 

Per cent of 
cells by 
^volume. 

C.C in 

100 grams. 

Maximum, « . , 

0 436 

1.75 

1.075 

51.99 

61.95 

Minimum, . , . 

0.031 

1.63 

0.839 

38.72 

36.03 

Average (12), . . * 

0192 ' 

1,69 

0.935 

44.81 

48.55 


No, 10. — A suite of twelve specimens, from the El Moro works of 
the Colorado Coal and Iron Company. The coal from which this 
coke was made occurs in the Laramie formation, which lies at the 
boundary betw'een the Cretaceous and Tertiary, and is of the following 
composition : 


Water, at 110* C., 1.14 

Volatile matter, , 29.97 

Fixed carbon, 56,32 

Ash, 12.57 


Total, 100.00 


Sample of a carload. 
Analyst, Wells. 
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This coke is made in ovens of the beehive pattern, 11 feet 6 inches 
X 6 feet, the charge being 4.2 tons, and the yield 60 to 65 per cent., 
and time of coking forty-eight hours. 

The amount of ash, as shown by about forty analyses by Mr. 
Wells, is 18 per cent., and the percentage of silica in the ash 12 per 
cent. ; the sulphur is from .46 to .53 per cent. 

The coke is used in the furnace of the Colorado Coal and Iron 
Company, at South Pueblo, Colorado, 65 feet X 15 feet, carrying a 
burden of two pounds to one pound of coke. 


Cohe. — ElMoro, Colorado. 



Moisture. 

True sp gr. 

A. sp gr. 

Per cent, of 
colls by- 
volume 

C C in 

100 grams. 

Maximum, . . . 

0.225 

L85 

1.047 

64.66 

71.36 

Minimum, . . . 

0.025 

1.61 

0.766 

41.47 

41.66 

Average (12), . . 

0.114 

1.69 

0 919 

45.75 

50.39 


No. 11. — A suite of twelve specimens, from the Crested Butte 
Works of the Colorado Coal and Iron Company. The coal from 
which this coke was made occurs in the Pox Hill group of the Cre- 
taceous of the following composition ; 


mter at 110® 0. 0.72 

Volatile matter, 23.44 

Pixed carbon, 71.91 

Asb, 3.93 


Total, 100.00 

Sulphur, 0.36 


Sample average of entire face of seam, 7 feet thick. 

Analysis "Wells. 

This coke is made in ovens of the beehive pattern, 11 feet 6 inches 
X 6 feet, the charge being about 3.75 tons, and the yield about 70 
per cent. The time of coking is 48 hours. 

The amount of ash, as shown by six analyses by Mr. Wells, is 8.7, 
the percentage of silica in the ash being 4.6 per cent. ; the sulphur 
is from 0.37 to 0.58 per cent. This coke is used by lead smelters, 
and in cupolas, etc., in Colorado. 
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Colze. — Crested Butte, Colorado. 



Moisture. 

Truesp gr. 

A.sp gr. 

Per cent of 
cells by 
volume. 

C C m 
100 gianis. 

Maximum, . . . 

0.171 

1.62 

0.968 

47.01 

55.48 

Minimum, . . . 

0.011 

1.53 

0 848 

37.89 

38.63 

Average (12), . . 

0.073 

1.59 

0.907 

42.96 

47.59 


The samples for this and the preceding determinations were taken 
by Mr, John Cameron, general superintendent of the coal mines. I 
am much indebted to the Colorado Coal and Iron Company for kind- 
ness in furnishing samples and information, and especially to Mr. 
H. L. Wells, chemist. 

No. 12. — A suite of twelve specimens, from the Leetonia Works 
of the Cherry Valley Iron Company, Columbiana County, Ohio. 
The coal from which this coke was made — the Lower Kiltanning 
Seam of Pennsylvania, which occupies but a small space in Ohio — is 
of the following composition-: 


Water, 

Volatile matter, , • • 31.50 

Fixed carbon, 62.35 

Ash, 

Total, . . . 100.00 

Sulphur, 

left in coke, ........ 0.60 

“ of coke, ^‘92 

Specific gravity, 1.274 

Sample from Salem shaft, bottom bench. 

Analyses from Professor Edward Orton* 


The coal seam is about 30 inches thick, the upper 6 inches being 
non-coking, and used in the furnace in its raw state. This coke 
was made in ovens of the beehive pattern, 12X6 feet, occupying 
72 hours in the coking. It is used in the furnaces of the Cherry 
Valley Iron Company at Leetonia, 75 feet X 16 feet, and 55 feet X 
14 feet. In the large furnace it carries a burden of about two pounds 
to one pound of coke. The sample was furnished by Professor Ed- 
ward Orton, and I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Chamberlain, superin- 
tendent of Cherry Valley Iron Works, and Professor Edward Orton 
for specimens and information kindly furnished. 
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Cohe. — Ledonia, Columbiana County, Ohio. 



Moistuie. 

Tiue sp. gr. 

A. sp. gr. 

Per cent, of 
cells b-y 
\ oluuie. 

C C m 

100 grams. 

Maximum, . . . 

0142 

1.55 

0 844 

62.83 

74.06 

Minimum, . . . 

0.012 

1.46 

0.706 

36 06 

42.71 

Average (12), . , 

0.047 

1.49 

0.770 

47.69 

62.23 


No. 13. — A suite of twelve specimens from the 'Washington City 
Gas Light Company, are added for the sake of comparison. This 
coke is such as is sold by the company for domestic uses, and has been 
crushed and washed. Consequently, it shows in some cases a high 
percentage of water; it also shows, as might be expected from the 
method of its manufacture, wide variations in all the determinations. 


Coke . — Washington Oas Works. 



Moistuie. 

Truesp gr. 

• A sp gr. 

Per cent of 
cells by 
volume. 

C C in 

100 grams 

Maximum, . . . 

2.529 

2 07 

0.911 

66.39 

133.49 

Minimum, . . . 

0179 

1.48 

0.497 

46.59 

51.84 

Average (12), . . 

0.802 

1.74 

1 

0.772 

55.66 

75.48 


The above results are put on record without drawing any conclusions 
therefrom. While they are interesting and instructive, yet the in- 
vestigation is but fairly commenced, and conclusions drawn now may 
be materially changed by subsequent examinations. There is, per- 
haps, no subject upon which more erroneous conclusions have been 
drawn from entirely insufficient and often imperfect data than that 
of coke, and it is especially d^ired to avoid anything of the kind in 
this investigation. It is intended to make the examination suffi- 
ciently extended to embrace a large number of determinations of all 
the important characteristics of coke, so that it will furnish a basis 
for forming reliable conclusions in regard to the uses and value of 
coke. 

For the sake of convenience in comparison a table is added, show- 
ing all the important information at present accessible in regard to 
the cokes examined. 
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BIOGBAFHIGAL NOTICE OF LOUIS QBUNER, INSPEGTOB^ 
GENERAL 01 JAINES OF FBANGE. 

BT T. EGIESTOK, PH.D. 

I HAVE to announce "with great regret that our distinguished hon- 
orary member, Louis Gruner, dietl in Paris in Marcli last. The In- 
stitute, in his death, has lost one of the first as well as one of the 
greatest of its honorary members. I speak with great feeling, as he 
was both my instructor and nay friend ; and I am sure that if he 
could hear what I am about to say of him, he would object 
to it. Mr. Gruner’s modesty was such as even to prevent, ex- 
cept in his own Corps, the thorough appreciation of his work in his 
own country. I think he was better appreciated by those who are 
familiar with his labor in almost any other country than his own. 
A just man, a thorough scholar, a great investigator, he was so un- 
selfish that almost the last act of his life, and the last letter he signed, 
only a few hours before his death, had for its object to render a ser- 
vice to one of his former pupils. I think no one who was ever asso- 
ciated with him could forget, in the greatness of his learning, the 
sincere and earnest friend, who was always ready to render a ser- 
vice, where such service could be rendered even at great inconve- 
nience to himself. His own motto, ‘^Sein, nicht schein that is, 
‘^Be, not appear to be,” was singularly descriptive of his character ; 
and, what is more than all, he was one of the most earnest Chris- 
tian men with whom it has ever been my good fortune to be thrown 
in contact. There are few such men. He was one of the greatest 
metallurgists that Europe has ever produced ; a man tlie more re- 
markable because, though known to most of us as a metallurgist, 
some of the best work of his life was in the domain of geology, 
to which he contributed very important researches and memoire, 
which will remain permanently among the valuable additions to the 
geology of his own country. He was, at the same time that he was 
•die greatest metallurgist in Europe, a brilliant chemist, a thorough 
geologist, a distinguished professor, and an expert, practical miner, 
whose advice and methods bad only to be known to be followed. 

Mr. Gruner was born in Switzerland in 1809, and graduated from 
the Polytechnic School of Paris in 1830 and entered the School of 
Mines, from which he graduated with distinction in the Corps of 
Government Engineers of Mines at an early age, and was immedi- 
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ately sent to travel in Germany. Shortly after his return he com- 
menced to prepare himself for the professorship of Chemistry and 
Metallurgy in the School of Miners at St. Etienne, which position 
he occupied from 1835 to 1847. 

At the very beginning of his professional career he commenced 
the publication of observations and researches of great value to the 
profession, in the Annales des Mines, and these he continued to pub- 
lish to the end of his life. In 1841 he began his researches on the 
geology of the Loire, which were not completed until 1857, when 
he published them. This volume has always been considered a 
classical work in Prance. In 1847 he published a resume of his 
great work on the geological relations of the coal basin of the Loire, 
which before it was completed oaiupied him nearly forty years. The 
complete work was only published in 1<S82, though it had long been 
in the hands of the government officers, and had been for years the 
authority for the miners of the district. Though much has been 
added to the methods of geological research since this work was 
finished, the new methods of investigation have only brought more 
prominently into view, how carefully all his observations were made, 
and how accurate his classification was. 

During all this time he was actively engaged in the duties of his 
professorship and of his profession, and in preparing and publishing 
a large number of memoirs on geology in the Transaations of the 
Geological Society of France, the Geological Society of Lyons, and 
in the Annales dse Mines, in addition to researches in various branches 
of the profession. As the natural result of his great services in the 
Department of the Loire he was, in 1852, made Director of the 
School of Miners at St. Etienne. Between 1852 and 1858 he pub- 
lished in the Annales des Mines the classification of the coals of the 
Loire and the Creuse. In 1855 he founded the Society of Mineral 
Industry of France, one of the most flourishing mining and metal- 
lurgical societies of Europe. He was its first President, and for a 
number of years continued to hold that office. When he resigned he 
was made Honorary President, which post of honor he retained 
until his death. He insured the success of the society, not only by 
presiding over its councils, but by contributing to its Proeeedings 
some of its most valuable papers and discussions. 

Some idea of the fertility of his genius, and also of his intense 
mental activity, can be had from an incomplete list of his metal- 
lurgical papers, whioh I have made from memoranda at hand. Many 
of these were the results of long and patient investigation, while others 
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were the produotious of that quick and ripe judgment which made 
every one who knew him weigh well every word which fell from his 
lips. ‘In 1865 he published a paper on “Masonry Blast Regulators 
for Blast-furnaces,” and another on the “ Calorific Power of Different 
Fuels one on “ Methods of Exploitation adapted to Thick Beds of 
Coal one on “ Some of the Silver Mines of Chili and a paper 
on “Tempering Steel.” In 1856 he published a paper on “Bes- 
semer Steel,” and one on the “Lead Mines of Tuscany.” In 
1857, a paper on “ Wet Processes for the Manufacture of Cop- 
per,” and on the “Chemical Changes which Cast-iron undergoes 
while it is being made into Wrought iron.” In 1860 he published 
one of the first investigations made upon the Bessemer steel pro- 
cess; in 1863, a “Memoir upon the Proper Shape of the In-walls 
of Shaft-furnaces in 1864, “On the Method of Agglomerating 
Fuels;” in 1867, a remarkable memoir on the “Manufacture 
of Steel;” in 1868, a complete resume of the “Condition of the 
Metallurgy of Lead” at that time; in 1869, an elaborate exami- 
nation of the “Heaton Process,” a resume of the then new “pro- 
cess for the manufacture of cast-iron ;” and also some additional 
notes on the “Metallurgy of Lead ;” in 1870, a note on the “Me- 
chanical Properties of Steel containing Phosphorus;” in 1871, a 
memoir on the “Use of Quicklime in Blast-furnaces, and a Descrip- 
tion of the Hoffman Furnace;” in 1872, his remarkable studies on 
the “ Blast-furnaee,” and a memoir on the “Various Forms of Hot- 
Air Apparatus;” in 1873, a memoir on the “Calorific Power and the 
Clas.'iification of Coals,” and a very remarkable paper on the “Heat 
Absorbed at High Temperatures by Cast-iron Slags and Steel;” in 

1875, a memoir on the “Heat Absorbed at High Temperatures by 
Copper Mattes, Lead, and different kinds of Scoria in Fusion,” and 
on the “ Utilization of the Heat from Metallurgical Furnaces in 

1876, as a result of the discussion in our own Society, a note on the 
“Real Meaning of the words. Iron and Steel;” in 1877, a paper on 
the “ Forms and Interior Dimensions of Blast-furnaces,” a continua- 
tion of his “General Researches on Blast-furnaces ;” in 1879, a memoir 
on the “Incidental Products of Blast-furnaces;” in 1881, a paper 
on the “ Kind of Steel most Suitable for Rails and also one on 
“Belgian Blast-furnaces.” Just previous to his death he published 
a remarkable memoir on the relative “Oxidation of Irons, Cast-irons, 
and Steels,” His last researches, published by his son after his death, 
were on the “ Treatment of Copper in the Bessemer Apparatus.” 
One of the most important of his papers is that on the “Action of 
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Carbonic Oxide/^ a memoir which was published by the Academy 
of Sciences with distinguished praise. No man iu France was better 
qualified to have been a member of that body by learning, or by 
the additions made to the sum of human knowledge ; but he, like 
some others among the greatest investigators of France, never was a 
member of the Institute of France. 

In 1858 he was called to the Chair of Metallurgy in the School of 
Mines in Paris, which position he occupied with great zeal and dis- 
tinction until the year 1872, when he was called to the position of 
Vice-President of the Council of Mines, the highest position in the 
Corps of which he was a member, the minister being the President. 
Just previous to leaving St. fitienne, at the direction of the French 
Government, and in connection with Mr. Lan, he made a report 
which was published in 1862 on the Present Condition of the Metal- 
lurgy of Iron and Steel in England, a book which was for some 
years classic, and which resulted in a number of important modifi- 
cations in the industry of these materials in France. During all the 
time that he was professor, he was constantly engaged in making 
researches on the new methods of making steel, the dephosphoriza- 
tion of cast iron, steel and iron, and the use of gas at high tempera- 
tures, and on the metallurgy of lead, copper, and silver, besides 
many memoirs on general questions connected with metallurgy. He 
made the first researches and applications of the use of basic mate- 
rials which eventually led to the discovery of the basic Bessemer 
process. 

In 1876 Mr. Gruner was made a member of the International 
Committee appointed by this Institute to determine the nomencla- 
ture of iron and steel, and he wrote the best discussion of the whole 
subject which was submitted to the members of that committee. 
Through his influence and his discussion of the question in the tech- 
nical societies and journals, that nomenclature was immediately re- 
ceived with great favor in France. 

Immediately after resigning his professorship, he commenced the 
collection of his own researches in book form, and the publication at 
the same time of his lectures at the School of Mines in Paris, of 
which the first volume and half of the second only have been pub- 
lished. He was actively engaged in preparing the remaining vol- 
umes at the time of his death. It is not generally known that while 
he was preparing his lectures for publication, he was attacked by 
what he and all his friends believed to be a fatal malady, which 
kept him for many months confined to his bed, but'did not, howevei*, 

von. xn.~9 
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interrupt the labor which he considered to be the great work of his 
life. Without much more time than I have at my command it 
would he impossible to render justice to the intense devotion to duty 
of this Christian man, lying as he supposed upon his death-bed, who 
still had the force of will and the moral courage to endeavor to finish 
the work which he had undertaken in the expectation of being of 
use to his fellow-men not only during his life, but also after his death. 
Some of those who were witnesses of this courage and fortitude have 
described to me the intense desire -which this remarkable man had 
to do his duty in the state of life in which it had pleased God to call 
him, even in the very face of death. This same desire made him, 
while almost in the agonies of death, sign a letter to render a ser- 
vice to one of his old pupils, when his trembling hand could scarcely 
trace the signature. 

In looking over his character as a whole, it is difficult to tell 
whether one should admire most his great learning, the wisdom with 
which be collected together the results of long practice in mines and 
works, and drew his cpnclusions from them, his constant devotion to 
duty, the quick and rapid intelligence with which he attacked every 
problem brought before him, the Christian modesty of the man, or 
the disinterested way in which he endeavored to make his own the 
interests of those with whom he was associated, or who applied to 
him for help. 


GEOLOQIGO-QEOQBAPEICAL BISTEIBUTIOE OF THE 
IBOJSr OSES OF TEE EASTEBN UNITEE STATES. 

BY JOHN 0. SMOCK, NEW BEUNSWICS:, N. J. 

While I was engaged in the preparation of a catalogue or list of 
mineral localities of the United States, east of the one hundredth 
meridian, for the U. S. Geological Survey, the thought occurred to 
me that an arrangement or classification of the iron-ore districts of 
the eastern part of our country according to their geological horizons 
would be an interesting topic for a paper, and would furnish a basis 
upon which to arrange many facts brought out by the constant de- 
velopment of our iron-mining districts. Oar text-books of min- 
eralogy, geology, and ore-deposits describe the iron-ores and the 
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iron-ore districts in the order of species and not in that of geological 
age. The mineralogical classification has been followed almost 
exclusively. The magnetic iron-ores, the hematites, the fossiliferous 
otes and the limonites are the chief subdivisions in these systems of 
classification. 

Prof. J. P. Lesley, in his Iron Manufacturer’s Guide, 1859, 
based his arrangement upon, first, “thQ primary ores, the broum 
hematite ores, the dyestone fossil ore, the carbonate ores, and the bog 
ores and, second, the geologico-geographical distribution of these 
several forms or compounds of iron, occurring naturally and in 
sufficient abundance to justify their use as ores of iron. Prof. Henry 
D. Rogers, in his Final Report on the Geology of Rennsylmnia, 
"Vol. II., Part II., pp. 712—740, described briefly the ores occurring 
in the several geological horizons which appear in that State. The 
geological survey reports of other States, in their descriptions of 
rocks characteristic of the formations in them, include the iron-ores 
and note the modes of occurrence and extent of working.. Gen- 
erally the subdivisions of these official reports follow political boun- 
daries, or the ores are described under the head of economic geology. 
In both plans of arrangement the geological horizon is made subor- 
dinate to the more popular or more practical, but less philosophical 
or scientific method of classification. 

Taking the geological age or formation as the key to our arrange- 
ment, we discover the natural order. Geological structure under- 
lies the surface features and determines the natural boundaries of 
districts ; and the channels of production and trade follow in most 
cases the lines it indicates. The study of the origin of iron-ores is 
aided by this arrangement. Their general character and adaptation 
to manufacture also are to some extent revealed by the discovery of 
their geological position. 

It has been often repeated that beds of iron-ore occur among the 
strata of all geological periods. That the oxides of iron and car- 
bonates of iron are among the most common and most abundant of 
the chemical compounds which make up the earth’s crust,. is a well- 
known fact. They enter into the composition of all of our rocks ; 
and there are formations of vast extent, whose strata in the aggre- 
gate contain inexhaustible quantities of iron. The red rocks of the 
Devonian age and of the Triassic age and the glauconitic sands of 
the Cretaceous and Tertiary ages are such formations. But there 
are gaps in our rock-series ; and there are “ barren measures ” in 
which no workable extent of iron-ore is as yet known. Other 
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horizons are so rich in iron-ores that their very outcrops at once 
suggest the search after this mineral. And even in any given 
formation, belts marked by the occurrence of iron-ore, separated by 
broad intervals in which it is altogether wanting, are recognized. 
Hence the importance of a study of the marks whereby iron-ore 
deposits may be identified in ne\r districts or localities. This irregu- 
lar and often apparently confused alternation of ore-bearing belts or 
horizons and han'en strata is suggestive in view of the genesis of 
these ores. Conditions favoring their deposition alternated with 
others of long duration when they were not laid down. As in the 
history of early man, there were stone ages and iron ages. In this 
relation it is important to lay aside the old and once prevailing 
theory that all metallic veins were erupted through the strata and 
W’ere entirely foreign to them in origin and history. Nor is the 
theory of segregated veins of much interest or service. Our iron- 
ores, with few exceptions, are to be studied as other rocks. They 
make up a part of the series of stratified deposits, either as unaltered 
sediments or as metamorphosed beds, or they appear (though rarely) 
as unstratified masses. The theory of a sedimentary origin is more 
in harmony with the facts of deposition now in progress. Beds of 
iron-ore are now known to be forming on a large scale. Given the 
continuance of these favoring conditions, and the formation of beds 
of great extent is recognized as possible. And since the uniformi- 
tarian law is employed in discussing the origin of rock-strata, its 
application to the beds of iron-ore, which occur conformably strati- 
fied with them, is eminently scientific. 

Laurentian . — Beginning at the base of the geological series with 
the Laurentian, immense beds of magnetitic iron-ore occur inter- 
stratified with the rocks of that period. As has been said by Le 
Conte, “it may well be called the age of iron.’’ In the granitic 
and gneissic rooks of Maine there are beds of iron-ore on Buckfield 
and Marshall’s Islands in Hancock County and on Mount Desert 
Islands, but they are not worked. The abandoned Franconia mine 
in Grafton County, New Hampshire, is on a vem of magnetite oc- 
curring with gneissic strata. Magnetite associated with hematite is 
found in granite at the celebrated Iron Mountain in Bartlett. The 
specular ore of Grafton, occurring in quartzite, is Archaean, but 
possibly Huronian. The magnetite and hematite of Hawley, Mass., 
where the country rock is talcose schist, may also be Huronian. 
The other localities in the State where this ore occurs in small 
quantities and in gneiss are, possibly, Huronian, or at least of the 
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Archsean age. The Connecticut localities of magnetite, mostly in 
Fairfield County, belong apparently to the Laurentian. None of 
them are of much importance as sources of ore. The celebrated 
Cumberland Iron Hill in Rhode Island is in a gneissic and granitic 
country-rock, and probably Laurentian. 

Leaving New England, the debatable ground of geologists, we 
pass to the Middle States, where the Laurentian magnetites are im- 
mensely developed. The well-known Lake Champlain region is 
justly famous for its almost inexhaustible beds of magnetite. The 
production of this district in 1882 was estimated to be 675,000 tons. 
Its ores supply to a great extent the Hudson and Champlain valley 
furnaces. In the Highlands of the Hudson there is another Lau- 
rentian area, where magnetite occurs associated with gneissic rocks. 
Thei'e are several well-known mining centres in it. The annual 
product of this district may be estimated at 300,000 tons, making 
the total product of the Laurentian magnetic iron-ore districts of 
New York very nearly 1,000,000 tons a year. The same mountain 
range traverses the northern part of New Jersey and crosses the 
Delaware River into Pennsylvania. There are numerous mines in 
the former State, and their aggregate production in 1882 amounted 
to 800,000 tons. In the South Mountain, which is its name in 
Pennsylvania, there are several mines worked, besides many local- 
ities where ore is known to occur. 

Magnetite has been mined in Maryland at Deer Creek, in Harford 
County, in what is supposed to be the Laurentian formation. Fol- 
lowing the Blue Ridge southwest into Virginia, the Laurentian rocks 
contain some iron-ores ; and mines were opened there at a very early 
period in the history of the State. The Ripplemead mine near 
Pearisburg in Giles County, the Gallaher bank near Abingdon in 
Washington County, the Wytheville mine, Wythe County, the 
Toncray mine, Bear Beds and Hylton mine in Floyd County, besides 
many other localities in these and in Carroll and Grayson counties, 
constitute a range of openings along the Blue Ridge, 

North Carolina has several ranges of so-called “ primary ores.” 
The westernmost is on the Smoky Mountains or Unaka range, in 
the extreme northwest part of the State. The recently developed 
and immense beds of magnetite at Cranberry in Mitchell County 
are in it. On the east there is a range of magnetic ore in Burke, 
Caldwell, and Wilkes counties, which is reported as Laurentian by 
Prof. Kerr, the State geologist. Other ore-ranges of this period are 
the titaniferous magnetic ores from Greensboro to the Haw River in 
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occur in porphyry rocks. These immense deposits supply nearly all 
the iron manufacturing which centres at St. Louis. The product of 
this group of mines is about 300,000 tons annually. 

The other western district is that of Marquette and the Meno- 
minee region in Michigan. Here magnetic and specular iron-ores, 
with limonites in some localities, occur in thick lenticular masses, 
lying between greenstones and quartzites. The production of these 
ranges in 1882 amounted to 3,643,313 gross tons. Of this amount 
276,617 tons came from two mines south of the Menominee River 
and in Florence County, Wis. The rapid development of these 
iron-ore regions is one of the wonders in the history of mining. 
In the Penokie range in 'Wisconsin, from Lake Gogebic to Lake 
Numakagon, magnetites and manganiferous specular ores in quartz- 
ites are being developed. On account of their excellent quality they 
promise well. 

West of Lake Superior, the Vermilion iron range in Minnesota 
is being opened to market by the construction of railways, and the 
deposits are said to be very promising. The ore is a bard, specular 
variety. Further to the north, on the Mesabic range, magnetite 
occurs with trap-rook and gabbro. Its associations, similar to that 
of the Penokie range in some respects, may be indicative of a like 
age. It is interesting as being the westernmost extension of the 
ores of this class in our Eastern and Central States. 

This extraordinary development of the Huronian ores in the West 
and the large production of the Laurentian districts in the East 
are noteworthy. Specular ores mark the former ; magnetites the 
latter. Comprehended by Archaean time, the great wealth of ii’on- 
ore in these two geological periods is another index of its great 
length, probably equal to the combined periods of all the succeeding 
geological ages. Of the total product of iron-ore for 1882 as esti- 
mated (from the statistics of iron manufacture) at 8,500,000 tons, at 
least 5,500,000 tons, or 66 per cent., came from the mines and mining 
districts of Laurentian and Huronian periods or of Archaean time. 

Lmer Silurian . — The classification of iron-ores according to their 
geological horizon is attended with uncertainty in the case of many 
localities and outcrops. And in no other is there more doubt and 
difficulty than in the Lower Silurian or Siluro-Cambrian horizon. 
The ores which belong in it are mostly brown hematites or limon- 
ites. They appear to be the result of alteration, by oxidation and 
hydration, of other compounds of iron ; and in many places, appar- 
ently, this change has been subsequent to the upheaval ami solidifi- 
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cation of the inclosing strata. It should also be stated that some 
of the deposits referred to the Lower Silurian may be of a much 
more recent age. The doubts respecting the true geological place 
of metamorphic strata assigned to the Lower Silurian afiFect the iron- 
ores ill them also. 

Returning to the northeast and pursuing a southwest and west- 
northwest course^ as outlined by the rocks of the Archsean islands 
of the early continent, the only beds of iron-ore which we encounter 
in Maine that may be Lower Silurian are the extensive ones of red 
hematite, in calciferous slate in Aroostook County. In Vermont 
and New Hampshire there are no ores which are worked largely, 
unless it be the limonite of Bennington and Rutland counties. They 
are found in the metamorphosed or altered Lower Silurian lime- 
stones. The magnetic ore of Beruardston in Massachusetts has been 
referred to this horizon. It is of comparatively little economic im- 
portance. 

The limonites of Berkshire County, Mass., of Litchfield County, 
Conn., and those of Columbia and Dutchess counties in New York, 
form a productive group, in which are the famous Salisbury and 
Amenia beds. They are found lying in somewhat irregularly-shaped 
deposits between . white limestone and talcose slate (Mather), and 
belong to the Lower Silurian. The existence of carbonate of iron 
in some of the deeper workings in these mines indicates that mineral 
as the source of the hematites which crop out and form the mass of 
the ore as opened. This district produced in the census-year about 
220,000 tons of ore. 

Going southwest the brown hematite deposits of the Great Valley 
from the Hudson to Alabama belong principally to the Lower Si- 
lurian, There are a few large mines in New Jersey which are worked 
at irregular intervals. In Pennsylvania the numerous ore-banks in 
the Kittatining valley from the Delaware to the Susquehanna ; the 
mines west of the Susquehanna in York, Cumberland, and Franklin 
counties ; the more widely-scattered deposits in the Kishcoquillas, 
Nittany, Sinking, Canoe, and Morrison Cove valleys of the central 
part of the State, are in it. Generally the ore occurs associated with 
magnesian limestone (Formation II. of Prof. Rogers). Situated as 
these ore-deposits are, near the anthracite coal-fields on the north 
and the semi-bituminous basins on the south, and yielding a large 
aggregate of excellent ore, they supply the Lehigh and the Schuyl- 
kill furnaces in part. No statistics of their production are accessible, 
but it is estimated that a large fraction of the Pennsylvania returns 
for iron-ore is from them. 
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The Maryland deposits of this geological horizon are worked in 
Washington and Frederick counties, but not largely. 

In Virginia the Lower Silurian formations are rich in brown 
hematites, and numerous mines have been opened. Eed hematite 
occurs in the lower slates of the Potsdam epoch, in Warren, Au- 
gusta, Rockbridge, Botetourt, Bedford, Wythe, and Smythe counties. 
Brown hematites are found in the same horizon at many points in 
the Great Valley and along the western foot of the Blue Ridge. 
They occur in the magnesian limestone also. These valley-ores are 
the basis of a growing iron-making industry. 

The Great Valley crossing Tennessee is known as the Valley of 
East Tennessee. It abounds in iron-ore and constitutes the eastern 
iron-ore region of the State. The limonite is in banks or deposits 
in a matrix of clay, sand, chert, and debris of disintegrated rocks of 
the Knox group (Potsdam) and mostly in the Knox dolomite. 
Many localities in all the counties from the Virginia line to Georgia 
have been opened. Hematite in the Knox sandstone in Carter 
County, and at several localities in Sullivan County, is worked. It 
occurs in the Nashville series also (Trenton epoch), in Maury, Da- 
vidson, and Campbell counties, and is largely used at Chatta- 
nooga. 

The extension of the valley into Alabama is there distinguished 
for its wealth in iron-ore, and in the Coosa valley ore-banks opened 
at the top of the doloraitic limestone at intervals from near Colum- 
biana in Shelby County northeast to the Georgia line are supplying 
several furnaces ; in the Cahaba valley from near Centreville in 
Bibb County to Gadsden in Etowah County ; in Roup and Jones’ 
valleys many mines opened in Bibb and Tuscaloosa counties ; in 
Murfrees valley; in Willis valley, several mines; Brown’s valley, 
no openings worked. Oolitic red hematite just below the Trenton 
limestone is traced from Pratt’s Ferry, Bibb County, nearly to Bir- 
mingham. The importance of these ores in so close proximity to 
coals of the Cahaba and Coosa fields is rapidly becoming appre- 
ciated. 

The only lower Silurian ores in North Carolina are in the south- 
west corner of the State, in Cherokee County ; but they are too far 
from transportation lines to be valuable at present, and are not much 
opened. 

In Georgia the Silurian formations, which crop out in the extreme 
northwestern counties of the State, are in places highly metamor- 
phosed, and red hematites are found with some of these rocks. Brown 
hematites also are known, but these are not yet much worked. 
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In consequence of the great extent of the Lower Silurian outcrop 
in Missouri, there are many localities in the central and southeast 
districts of that State where hematites are mined. Eed hematites 
occur in the second sandstone in Crawford, Phelps, and Dent coun- 
ties, besides scattering banks in Franklin, Maries, Washington, 
Miller, Camden, Pulaski, and Shannon counties. Limonite is found 
in the southeast district in Saint Genevieve, Perry, and Cape Gi- 
rardeau counties in small deposits. Eicher and larger beds are 
known in Bollinger, Madison, Wayne, Iron, Butler, and Stoddard 
counties. They repose on the shales of the Upper Silurian and 
partly on the second magnesian limestone. 

In Wisconsin, in the Potsdam sandstone, red hematite and limonite 
are mined at Westfield and at Ironton in Sauk County, and at Caze- 
novia in Eichland County. They supply local furnaces. 

As the Lower Silurian formations linked together and surrounded 
the Archaean rocks, their iron-ore localities are more widely scat- 
tered than those of the latter. The beds or ore deposits are distin- 
guished for length of outcrop rather than thickness. And there are 
no such thick beds as in the Lauren tian areas. Another point of 
difference is the absence of magnetite and specular ore and the prev- 
alence of limonite. It is so distributed that it may be regarded as 
the characteristic iron-ore of this period. The total thickness of the 
ore-beds as compared with that of the rock is inconsiderable. Al- 
though they occur in sedimentary formations, the ores do not generally 
show any evidences of stratification, but are often irregularly-shaped 
bodies which apparently fill cavities and hollows in the inclosing 
rock-matrix, and doubtless some of them are of more recent forma- 
tion than the rocks about them. Others are altered carbonates which 
are interstratified with the limestone or other sedimentary rock- 
TJpper Silurian ^ — The Upper Silurian age includes the Oneida, 
Medina, Clinton, Niagara, Onondaga, Lower Helderberg, and Oris- 
kany groups of New York, and the Formations IV., V., and VI. 
of Prof, Eogers^s Pennsylvania series. Shales, sandstones, and lime- 
stones are the prevailing rocks. Excepting the Clinton and the 
Oriskany (to a limited extent only), this age was not so favorable to 
the formation of iron-ore beds as the Lower Silurian, The Clinton, 
however, is characterized by its peculiar oolitic, red hematite, which 
follows its outcrops from New York almost uninterruptedly to Ala- 
bama. lu the former State this ore, known also as fossil ove^ is 
mined at Verona, Westmoreland, New Hartford, and Clinton in 
Oneida County; at Ontario in. Wayne County, and in Madison 
County. These mines supply local furnaces only. 
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Following the Clinton southward into Pennsylvania, the largest 
mines on the fossil ore are near Bloomsburgh and Danville in Mon- 
tour County, and Danville is the centre of its consumption. Thence 
it is traceable through Northumberland, Snyder, Mifflin, Centre, 
Juniata, Fulton, Huntingdon, and Bedford counties to the Maryland 
line. 

In Virginia the Clinton is rich in ore ; and mines are opened in it 
west of the Great Valley in Wythe, Giles, Bland, Tazewell, Russell, 
Scott, Lee, and AVise counties. 

The fossil or dyestone ore of Tennessee occurs on the eastern 
border of the Cumberland table-land almost entirely across the State 
— 160 miles — and to the Georgia line. The ore is largely employed 
in the Chattanooga iron district. In 1880 71,657 tons of it were 
mined. 

The continuation of the dyestone ridges of Tennessee into Ala- 
bama exposes the ore interstratified with' shales and sandstones on 
each side of the anticlinal Eoup^s and Joneses valleys and in what 
are known as Red Mountain ridges. It is extensively mined at 
several points southwest of Birmingham ; also at Attala in Hills 
Valley, Gadsden, Round Mountain, and Gaylesville in the Coosa 
Valley. 

Fossil ore is reported in Lookout Mountain, in Dade County, and 
Iron Ridge, AValker County, in Northwest Georgia. 

In the Ohio Valley this formation carries ore in Eastern Ken- 
tucky and AVestern Virginia, and a few localities in Ohio. In 
Kentucky the Clinton ores are recognized in the Red River iron 
region, and there is an immense deposit in the Slate Furnace ore-bank 
in Bath County. Excepting this locality, it is not extensively 
worked. 

In "West Virginia the fossil ore is known to occur in Mercer, 
Monroe, Greenbrier, Pendleton, Hardy, and Grant counties ; and in 
some of these localities large bodies have been opened. 

The most important deposit of fossil ore in Ohio is at Sinking 
Springs in Adams County. It is known to exist at Todd^s Ford, 
Clinton County, and near Zanesville, Muskingum County. 

In Wisconsin there is an isolated distinctive outcrop of the fossil 
ore at Hubbard in Dodge County. The beds here are of unusually 
great thickness and are extensively worked. 

Iron-ore from the Lower Helderberg formation and from the 
Oriskany group are mined in Pennsylvania in Huntingdon, Blair, 
and Perry counties. These ores are limonite. The Oriskany in the 
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Great Yalley in Virginia has large deposits of brown hematite, 
particularly in Pulaski and Giles counties. Extensive beds in the 
Oriskany and Upper Helderberg formations are opened in Paint 
Lick Mountain, Rich Mountain, and Nye’s Cove, in Tazewell 
County i in Clinch Mountain and Kent’s Ridge in Russell County ; 
in Powell’s Mountain, Clinch Mountain, Fossil and Big Ridges, in 
Scott County ; and at Bowling Green Forge in Lee County. 

Some of the limonites in the central district of Missouri may be 
the equivalent of the Upper Silurian in age. 

While the limonite and red hematite both occur in the Upper Si- 
lurian, the most persistent ore-species is the variety which is named 
from its geological horizon the Clinton or fossil ore. 

Devonian . — The Devonian age in the eastern part of the country 
was marked by great accumulations of shales and sandstones. In 
the valley of the upper Mississippi there were limestones mainly, 
and there is a remarkable absence of iron-ores. Iron is present in 
most of the rooks, giving them their color and to the formation its 
name of Old Red Sandstone. A single locality of clay iron-ore is 
known in the Marcellus shale near Kapanoch, Ulster County. In 
the Chemung group fossil ores are mined in the northern part of 
Pennsylvania in Bradford, Tioga, and Lycoming counties. In the 
Yellow Creek district in Blair County, and on the affluents of the 
Juniata in Juniata and Perry counties, the Marcellus shale carries 
ore (limonite). Carbonate ores aore worked in Huntingdon, Bedford, 
and Fulton counties in the Devonian (Formation VIII. of Rogers). 

Subcarbonifet’ous . — In Pennsylvania in the shales and sandstones 
of Formations X. and XI. (Subcarboniferous), valuable beds of both 
limonite and carbonate ores are known. In the Mauch Chunk red 
shale carbonates occur at Scranton ; at Ralston, Lycoming County ; 
in Clearfield, Cambria, Huntingdon, Somerset, and Fayette counties. 

One of the most productive districts of this age is the so-called 
Hanging Rock region of Kentucky and Ohio. The ores are both 
carbonates and limonites. In Kentucky they are mined in Greenup, 
Boyd, Carter, and Lawrence counties, and in the northeast part of 
the State, from the Ohio River south to the southern part of Carter 
County. North of the Ohio River and in the southeastern counties 
of Ohio, carbonates are mined in Washington, Jefferson, Holmes, 
Summit, and other counties. They are used in the manufacture of 
charcoal iron, chiefly made in this region, near the mines. 

The Nolin River district in Kentucky also belongs to the Sub- 
carboniferous horizon. The ores (carbonates, and limonites) are 
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known to occur in Edmondson, Grayson, Hart, Butler, and Muhlen- 
berg counties, near the base of the Coal Measures, but they are 
largely undeveloped. In the Cumberland River iron region in the 
western part of the State limonite occurs in bodies of irregular shape 
on chert and in clay on the St. Louis or Subcarboniferous limestones. 
The deposits are of uncertain extent, but the aggregate of ore is 
immense and of excellent quality. 

In West Virginia the Kanawha Valley is reported to have ores 
of this age, but as yet they are not much opened. 

Small and unimportant occurrences of siderite (or carbonate of 
iron) and of limonite are known in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. In 
Missoui'i, limonite ore-banks in the Upper Osage district lie upon 
the Subcarboniferous. 

In Arkansas, siderite is reported in Franklin, Pope, Washington, 
and Madison counties — all in the Subcarboniferous. 

Carbonife7-otts . — The ores of the Carboniferous age, like those of 
the preceding, Subcarboniferous, are mainly carbonate and limonite. 
The former are probably the original and unaltered beds, while the 
latter appear to be altered outcrops. Generally the beds are some- 
what concretionary in structure and thin, and interstratified with 
shaly strata. The more earthy variety of the carbonate is known 
as clay-iron-stone. The Carboniferous iron-ores are confined mainly 
to Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky. In Penn- 
sylvania the carbonate ore occurs in all the coal-basins. Brown 
hematites abound also and particularly along the outcrop of the 
“ ferriferous limestone.” They are in the western part of Indiana 
County, in Northern Armstrong, in Clarion, Jefferson, Butler, Law- 
rence, and Beaver counties, and in large beds. Other localities which 
are worked are in Centre, Clearfield, and the coal measures territory 
of the southwestern part of the State, No mines are worked in the 
anthracite coal basins of the State. Black-band ore occurs in the 
coal measures at Pottsville and in the Snowslioe basin in Centre 
County. 

In Maryland siderite is reported in two or three localities, in the 
western part of the State, in Alleghany County. 

In West Virginia there are workable beds of clay-iron-stone in 
the lower coal measures and lower barren measures at many lo- 
calities, some of which are worked. Black-band ore occurs also in 
Wayne, Kanawha, Payette, Nicholas, and Clay counties. 

Next to Pennsylvania, the iron-ores of Ohio which occur in this 
horizon are most extensively developed. The ores are limonite and 
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clay-iron-stone. They are opened in the eastern part of that State 
and in the Hocking Valley, between Monday Creek and Hocking 
River in Perry County; at Bessemer in Athens County; also in 
Muskingum, Hooking, Vinton, Jackson, Scioto, and Lawrence 
counties. The black-band ore is mined in the Tuscarawas Valley 
and in Stark and Tuscarawas counties. 

The Hanging Rock region of Eastern Kentucky has some ores in 
the lower coal measures, both carbonates and limonites and inter- 
stratified with the coal measures. 

In Southern Indiana clay-iron-stone occurs in thin beds, but none 
of them are worked, although in close proximity to the celebrated 
block-coal mines. 

Thin seams of carbonate of iron are found in the coal measures 
of Illinois, in Hardin, Schuyler, Crawford, Edwards, and Wayne 
counties. In Missouri, in the southwestern part of the State, brown 
hematite occurs in the coal measures. Other localities in the same 
hoi’izon, but of carbonate ores, are found in the central and north 
central districts. In Kansas spathic ores are reported near Fort 
Scott ; on the Neosho ; and in the Marais des Cygnes coal measures. 

The type-ore of the Carboniferous may be said to be siderite, or 
clay-iron-stone, varying by oxidation and weathering to limonite, or, 
by an accession of carbonaceous or coaly matter, to black-band ore. 
In themselves these ores are neither so rich nor of so good quality 
as the ores of older geological formations. And often the beds are 
thin, and in mining them much rock also must be raised. But they 
are so near to the fuel that they can be used w'ith profit, and hence 
are the basis of the iron manufacturing of several districts in the 
Ohio Valley. 

Triassio . — The Triassic rocks are noted for the amount of iron 
oxide distributed through the mass of their strata. But with the 
single exception of the black-band ore at Egypt in North Carolina, 
in the coal and shale series of the Deep River belt, no mines are 
opened in them. 

Cretaeeoiis, Tertiary, Recent . — The Cretaceous and Tertiary forma- 
tions contain numerous deposits of bog-ores and limonites, but some 
of them may belong to the Recent period, particularly the bog-ores. 
In Eastern Maryland there are large beds which were formerly 
worked ; in the counties bordering the Susquehanna limonite beds 
occur with the clays of Cretaceous age. In Delaware, in New Castle 
County, there are extensive deposits which are worked for local 
furnace-supply. Throughout the Atlantic coast belt the deposits of 
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ol’e which roay be of the Tertiary age are numerous but of little 
economic importance. The Western iron region of Tennessee is 
perhaps the most remarkable of these more recent groups of iron- 
ore, as it forms a belt fifty miles wide crossing the western counties 
of the State and its ores are of excellent quality and are continuously 
mined at a number of localities. They occur in irregular himps 
and hollow concretions in a sandy matrix (the “ore-region gravel’^ 
of Safford). The localities of bog-ore of Eecent age are common 
almost everywhere, throughout the Atlantic coast border and in the 
Gulf States. These ores are in process of accumulation and depo- 
sition to-day. 


C0NTB1BTJT10N8 TO THE GEOLOGY 01^ ALABAMA * 

BY B. J. SCHMITZ, NEW TOEK CITY, 

The following abstract of an unpublished treatise, prepared by 
me, on the geological formations and minerals of the State of Ala- 
bama, is deemed of interest to the Institute. 

This State, called after the river of the same name (which, formed 
by the junction of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, waters, with its 
tributaries, more than half the State), is divided by its main water- 
shed into a larger southern district, sloping south and southwest, and 
drained into the Gulf of Mexico, and a smaller northern district, 
sloping generally north and west, and drained into the Tennessee. 
Geologically the State may be divided (according to historical geol- 
ogy) according to the different formations it exhibits, among which 
I include the Azoic, the existence of which in Alabama has been 
doubted by somej or it may be divided (according to structural 
geology, as closely related to topography) into a north and north- 
western, a middle, and a southern zone. 

I. The Northwestern Zone. 

This may be divided into the Tennessee Valley, forty to fifty 

* This paper was presented at the Eoanoke Meeting by Dr. E. W. Kaymond, 
and was read by title under his name, he having undertaken to prepare it for pub- 
lication from the material furnished by Mr. Schmitz. But Mr. Schmitz having 
been elected a member at the Eoanoke Meeting, it seems better to print the paper 
now as coining directly from him. 
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iniles broad, and the northern part of the "Warrior coal-field with 
the so-called Raccoon and Sand Mountain, a connecting link with 
the Cunoiberland coal-field in Tennessee. The Tennessee Valiev 
exhibits the Snbcarboniferous rocks. I will not here reproduce at 
length the detailed account of it contained in my longer treatises. 
Of the brown hematites found in the siliceous group of its rocks 1 
give some analyses in the tables below. The deposits have often a 
thickness of over 30, and even up to 60 and 70 feet. Near West 
Point, in Lawrence County, in Southern Tennessee, I observed de- 
posits of the last-named thickness. The valley contains numerous 
caves and springs. Kaoline occurs near Huntsville; ferrocalcite 
east of Wilhite Station, in Cullman County, and mineral tar (as- 
phaltum) and ozocerite (the former between decomposed sandstones, 
and the latter included in the former) have been noticed by rae west 
of Falkville Station, in Morgan County. The so-called tar- 
spring,” in Lawrence County, discharges with its water, during the 
summer months, a mineral tar, which seems to be probably the pro- 
duct of the oxidation of petroleum. The occurrence of this dis- 
charge in the summer only appears to be the result of the tempera- 
ture, which renders the substance fluid. But, passing lightly over 
these topics at present, we come to the more important one of the 
coal-formation, which it will be convenient to treat wholly under 
the head of 

II. The Middle Zone. 

The Alabama coal-fields are undoubtedly an extension of the 
great Appalachian coal-field. The position of the beds, nearly 
horizontal in the northwestern part, and highly tilted in the more 
easterly sections, while the rocks still further east, outside the coal, 
stand nearly vertical, corroborates the accepted view of the forma- 
tion of the Appalachian chain by pressure from the southeast and 
from below, along the Atlantic coast. The condition of the rocks 
also indicates the strongest disturbing and altering forces to have 
operated from the eastward. The faults in that section are much 
deeper, going down to the Silurian rocks, while in the westerly 
section they extend only to the Subcarbon iferous. 

Going from east to west we have the following valleys determined 
generally by faults and anticlinals: The Coosa valley, dividing 
the metamorphic region from the coal-field of Lookout Mountain 
and the Coosa coal-field; Cahaba valley, dividing the Coosa from 
the Cahaba coal-field ; Jones^ Roup^s, or WilFs valley, dividing 
the Cahaba from the Warrior coal-field in the southwest, and the 

YOh, XIL— "10 
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Lookout mountain from Sand and Raccoon Mountains in the north- 
east ; Murfrees’ valley, dividing parts of the Warrior coal-field from 
Sand Mountain ; and Tennessee valley (the northeastern part), 
dividing parts of the Cumberland coal-field extending into Alabama 
from Raccoon Mountain. This gives us from west to east the fol- 
lowing division of the Alabama coal-fields : (1) spurs of the Cum- 
berland; (2) the Warrior; (3) the Raccoon and Sand mountains; 
(4) the Lookout Mountain; (5) the Cahaba; and (6) the Coosa 
coal-fields. 

The first, third, and fourth of these may be dismissed with a few 
words. The spurs of the Cumberland Mountain in Alabama may 
contain in parts one or two workable coal-seams of from two to four 
feet in about 500 feet of coal-measures. Portions of the Raccoon and 
Sand mountains may contain, in 600 to 700 feet of coal-measnres, 
two or three workable seams from two to four feet thick. In the 
southern end of Sand mountain, between Jones’ valley and Mur- 
frees’ valley, I think the same veins occur as I found in that part 
of the Warrior field west of Murfrees’ valley. I noticed here (in 
St. Clair County) a vein five feet thick having the characteristics of 
the Upper Newcastle vein of the Warrior field. The Lookout Moun- 
tain in Alabama contains, so far as known, in 600 to 700 feet of 
coal-measures, only one workable vein, two and a half to three feet 
thick. This has been opened in De Kalb County. 

The Warrior Coal-fidd . — This has the form of an equilateral tri- 
angle, and is divided into a plateau or highland (which forms the 
northern and northeastern region of the field), and the basin proper. 
The northern or northeastern part is again divided by Brown’s valley 
into a northern and a southern division. The basin proper extends 
more to the southwest. 

The whole area of the Warrior field is about 6000 square miles, 
extending over the whole or parts of Marshall, Blount, Cullman, 
Winston, Morgan, Lawrence, Franklin, Marion, Walker, Fayette, 
Jefferson, and Tuscaloosa counties. The northern division of the 
plateau of the Warrior field extends over parts of Morgan, Marshall, 
Cullman, Blount, and Winston counties; the southern over parts 
of Blount, Marshall, and Jefferson. 

In the northern part of the plateau no workable coal-bed has yet 
been discovered. A vein of about 2 feet is exposed in Morgan 
County, under a high bluff on the mountain side, rising 700 to 800 feet 
above the limestone valley ; but this vein seems not to extend further 
south. The coal-measures represent here 500 to 600 feet. Towards 
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the southwestern extremity of this division the measures increase in 
thickness and show two workable veins of about 2J feet. The area 
of this division, is about 750 square miles. The southern division 
of the highland covers about 250 square miles, and contains three or 
four workable beds, with a thickness varying from to 3J feet in 
about 700 to 900 feet coal-measures. 

The basin proper, which includes the southwestern and the 
greater part of the western field, contains about 4000 square miles. 
That part of the basin proper which is the extension of the southern 
division of the plateau contains, so far as known, on an area of about 
150 square miles, in about 1000 feet of coal-measures, four or five 
workable veins, in thickness from to 4 feet. Further south, 
west, and northwest, in Jefferson County, and not far from the 
Southern and Northern Alabama Railroad, the coal measures in- 
crease to about 1800 to 2000 feet, and the workable veins of coal to 
nine in number. The most important vein among these shows a 
thickness of from 4 feet 8 inches to 6 feet, and has only one shale- 
parting, with about four feet of coal in the upper bench. This seam 
is the so-called Brown, Pratt, or Coketon seam, and is now worked 
by three different companies — the Pratt, the Milner, and the Wood- 
ward Furnace companies. 

The extension of the Pratt vein has not yet been ascertained. 
There exist different opinions about the identity of similar coal 
veins occurring in other localities in the basin. My opinion is that 
so far as now can be seen, the Pratt vein underlies an area of about 
150 to 175 square miles ; but I have no doubt that by closer exami- 
nation in the southern portion of the basin this area may be shown 
to be greater. 

The following approximate sections of the basin, west of Birming- 
ham, will show the relations of the field, I have numbered the 
workable veins. 

General Section of the Warrior Coalfield about Ten Miles West of 

Birmingham, 

FEET. INCHES 

1. Soil, drift, and coal-measures, containing some small seams of 

coal, 

2. Coal (Pratt, Coketon, or Brown’s seam), No, I„ 4 ft. 8 in, to 6 

3. Interval, 20 ft to 22 

4. Coal, small seam, 1 ft. 4 in. to 1 6 

5. Interval, 28 6 

' 2 feet coal, ^ 

6. Coal, in two benches, - 2 feet clay, !■ No. IL, . . . . 6 

. 2 feet coal, J 
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FEET. INCHES 

7. Interval, containing some small seams of coal, 180 ft. to 220 

8. Coal-seam, No. III., 2^ ft. to 3 

9. Interval, ISO ft. to 190 

10. Coal-seam, No. IV., 2J ft. to 3 

11. Interval, 25 

' Newcastle upper vein 

(slaty), . . 4J ft. to 6 

12. Coal-seams, Newcastle,- Interval, . . 10 ft. to 13 

Newcastle, lower vein 


L (little better), .... 4 6 

13. Interval, 20 

14. Coal, small vein, 1 10 

15. Blackband, 1 6 

f I at Newcastle = 3 ft. ' 

16 Coal, dirty seam. Coal = 1 ft, 5 in., 6in.; near Warrior 

in some places •{ Slate == 8 in., - Station = 4 ft. 8 4 8 

workable, Coal =1 ft. 5 in., in., No. V., 3 ft. 

J 6 in., . to^ 

17. Interval, 25 

18. Conglomerate, 15 ft. to 20 

19. Coal, 1 6 

20. Interval, 81 10 

21. Coal, good, 1 6 

22 Interval, 40 

23. Coal, Jefferson vein (two benches), No. VI., . 3 ft. 3 in. to 4 

24. Interval, . 28 ft. to 30 

25. Coal, very good, Black Creek vein, No. VII., .... 2 9 

26. Interval, 40 ft. to 80 

27. Cannel coal and blackband. It exists only over a small area, 2 4 

28. Interval, Jft. to 4 

29. Coal, good, Warrior vein (2 benches). No. VIII., 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 6 

30. Interval, 20 5 

31. Coal, 1 8 

32. Interval, 7 6 

33. Coal, 2 2 

34. Interval, 295 6 

35. Coal, bard, 1 6 

36. Interval, 17 

87. Coal, 1 4 

38. Interval, 12 

39. Coal, good, No. IX.? 2 6 

40. Interval to the Conglomerate, containing some small veins, 

250 ft. to 300 

41. Conglomerate, 100 ft. to 150 


Total, 


1800 to 2000 ft. 


The data for the above are the different profiles or sections, which 
I have partly measured myself, and the boring results in different 
locations of the field (published in Professor Smithes Reports). 
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It will be seen that the nine workable veins of this section contain 
in the aggregate about 30 feet of coal, which would be increased to 
about 40 feet if the coal of the Newcastle vein could be cleared from 
slate. If the Newcastle veins are, as they seem to be, identical with 
some of the larger veins of Walker County, they have changed in 
character, since the Walker County veins show purer coal, but con- 
tain, nevertheless, a number of slate-partings, which leave, as fer as 
my knowledge goes, nowhere more than 3J to 4 feet of coal in one 
bench- 

As a maximum, in any coal-vein which could be observed, I 
found about 6^ to 6 feet of good coal, and in one bench about feet. 

Some veins known in the southern division of the basin show a 
thickness of 5 to 6 feet in Tuscaloosa County, and are considered to 
overlie the Pratt vein ^ but this opinion is not yet sufficiently proved. 

The above approximate section of the Warrior basin, west of 
Birmingham, differs from the general profile of Professor Smith, 
State Geologist of Alabama, in the following points (see his Report 
of 1881): 

1. While Professor Smith giv^es about 900 feet between the Pratt 
vein and the Newcastle vein, my section gives only 460 to 470 feet. 

2. The interval between the Black Creek vein and the Warrior 
vein is, in Professor Smith’s profile, given as from 270 to 280 feet, 
and in my profile as from 40 to 80 feet. I obtained this dis- 
tance by measurement of the dip of the coal-measnres north of 
the Locust fork of the Warrior near Warrior Station (where the 
Black Creek vein and the Warrior vein crop out within a distance 
of half a mile), and measurement of the elevation with an aneroid 
barometer (which always proved very accurate). I may remark here 
that the Warrior vein shows at Warrior Station, at Pierce’s northern 
mines, and at Hoehne’s mine, 2 feet 4 inches of blackband-ore 4 feet 
above the vein ; but only a quarter-mile further south, at Pierce’s 
southern mines, the blackband is but a few inches thick, and lies 
right on top of the vein. This justifies the opinion that the ore 
soon gives out entirely, which would correspond with the fact that 
the Warrior vein, “ with the characteristic blackband-ore,” could be 
found at no other locality of the coal-field except near Warrior 
Station.* 

* The position of tlie Warrior vein relatively to the Black Creek vein has always 
been uncertain, as the Warrior vein is known only near Warrior Station, and no 
section is known to me which shows the two veins. The boring near Morris 
Station, a few miles south of Warrior Station, did not strike the Warrior vein, 
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3. By the above-named differences between Professor Smithes 
section and my own, in regard to the measures between the Pratt 
vein and the Newcastle veins, on the one hand, and the Black Creek 
and the Warrior, on the other hand, the thickness of the coal- 
measures from the Pratt vein down is made to differ, being about 
2500 feet in Professor Smithes report and about 1500 to 1700 feet 
in my section. 

4. We differ as to the number and thickness of the veins between 
the Pratt vein and the Newcastle veins. 

5. Professor Smith gives only one vein of 5 to 6 feet at Newcastle 
(Newcastle vein), while there exist two, an upper vein of 4J to 6 
feet, and a lower vein of 4| feet, with an interval of 10 to 13 feet. 
This corresponds with the so-called Calvary Williams vein, on Vik 
lage Creek, which is thought to be identical with the Newcastle veins. 

Of the above-mentioned coal-veins, the following have been tried 
for coking purposes, and have proved to give good coking coals, 
viz. ; The Pratt, Black Greek, and Warrior veins, and also the coal 
from the Newcastle upper vein (after washing). Thus, of the five 
veins worked in the Warrior field, the coal of four has been tested 
and found suitable for coke. I give here the analyses of the cokes 
from two of these different veins, and annex some analyses of cokes 
from other bituminous coals from the Cahaba field and from other 
States: 


No. 


Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 
Coke from 


Pratt vein 

Pratt vein 

Pratt vein 

Pratt vein • • 

Pratt vein 

Pratt vein 

Newcastle upper vein (wasned) 

-®tnavein (Tennessee) 

black shale vein (Caliaba), 
Helena vein (Cahaba) 
ConnelsTille (Pennsyl 
Xlkhom Creek 


County. 

Analyst 

Moisture and 
Vol. M. 

i 

o 

1 

s 

1 

Jefferson 

Oxm.P. 


86.110 


13.440 

» 


89110 


10 890 

It 

(( 


87 000 

... 

13,000 

(C 

(( 

0 530 

88 730 

0 810 

9.930 

(< 

c< 

0 600 

85 800 

1.080 

13.396 

(( 

<c 

0,160 

93.010 

0 575 

6.830 


Gesner. 

it 

0.280 

85,430 

0.160 

14.130 


0.670 

82.310 

0.840 

16 180 

Jefferson 

Hough. 

4.290 

89,910 

... 

6.5;?0 

ti 

tr 

1200 

81 900 

0.535 

16.250 



0.420 

86 410 

0.270 

12.870 

Pike. 


0.060 

94 340 

0.788 

5.600 


notwithstanding the hole ejstends more than 100 feet below the Black Creek vein. 
I have much evidence to show that the Warrior vein, near Warrior Station, cannot 
be so far as that below the Black Creek vein. There are only two possibilities,— 
either the Warrior vein gives out further south, or the Warrior vein and the Black 
Creek vein are identical. I give in my section the interval between the two veins, 
according to my measurements and calculations, having to accept one of these 


alternatives. 
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In analyses Nos. 5, 6, and 10 of the above table, the constituents 
of the ash are determined as follows : 


o 

d 

1 

d 

g 

Iron Oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia 

d 

s 

d 

ra 

o 

02 

Phosph, Acid. 

Total. 

5 

0 700 

8.596 

2 590 

0260 

0150 

trace. 

trace 

0100 

13.396 

6 

3 000 

1870 

1530 






6 400 

10 

9.330 

4 660 

1610 

0.400 

0 250 

trace 

trace 


16.250 


The ash of No. 12 is reported to be brownish-red. 

As to the constitution of the coal of the Warrior field, I have 
compared a considerable number of analyses made for private owners, 
or published in Professor Smith’s report, and find the principal 
elements to range as follows in percentage: 


From 

Sulphur. 

. 0 36 

Volatile 

Moisture. Combustible 

0.27 15.29 

Fixed 

Carbon. 

44.52 

Asb. 

190 

To . 

. 3.07 

7.28 

38.08 

79 22 

26.36 

Average • 

. 0.65 

2.26 

31.25 

58.50 

7.50 


It should be remarked that most of these samples came from 
outcrops, and that the averages are not what might be expected 
from fairer samples. 

Concerning the blackband-ore, found in the Warrior coal-field, 
one vein above the Warrior vein, noirth of Warrior station, and the 
other at Newcastle, I remark that the former contains only about 
21 per cent, metallic iron and 40 per cent, of bituminous coal, while 
the latter contains 35 per cent, of iron, and when roasted 56 per 
cent. Both ores have been roasted and used in the blast-furnace, 
the ore from the Warrior vein with but very little success. This 
ore contains so much bituminous coal that it was found difficult to 
regulate the temperature necessary for the roasting process. The 
heat produced was mostly so high that a partial melting and sinter- 
ing was the result, which produced large and heavy lumps not fit 
for use in the furnace. This blackband-ore, it is said, should be 
mixed with brown ores, which have to be roasted, to keep the tem- 
perature down, and, on the other hand, save the fuel otherwise 
necrasary for the brown ore. 

The Qahaba Coal-field . — This field is separated from the Warrior 
field by the long valley called Jones’, Roup’s, and Will’s valley, and 
extends from northeast to southwest for about 50 miles, with a width 
of 3 to 10 miles, the widest part being in the southwest. It covers 
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about 260 square miles, including parts of St. Clair, Jefferson, 
Shelby, and Bibb counties. The Cahaba coal-field has a monoclinai 
formation, with a considerable dip to the southeast. In the south- 
western part of the field, as well as in the southeastern part, this dip 
increases from the western side towards the eastern, so that while 
the dip shows along the western edge of the field not more than 6° 
to 10°, it has increased on the eastern edge to from 40° to vertical. 
In the middle portion of the field, where the S. and N. II.R. crosses 
it, the measures are folded and crushed. Along the southern edge 
of the field we pass immediately from the coal-measures to the Lower 
Silurian rocks, which also dip in the same direction. This is the 
great fault first mentioned by Mr. R. P. Rothwell. The Cahaba 
coal-field shows two well-defined series, — one in the southwestern 
field, near Montevallo, and the other about 20 miles further north- 
east. The upper series is called by Rothwell the Montevallo series, 
contains four beds from 2 to 4 feet thick, and spreads over about 
one-third of the entire field. The lower series shows, according to 
Rothwell, near Four Mile Creek, which is in the southwestern part 
of the field, eight veins from 2 to 8 feet thick. Further northeast, 
on the line of the 8. and N. R.R., which traverses the field, the 
lower or Cahaba River group contains about fourteen veins, with 
seven workable veins, in about 2000 feet of coal-measures. Of the 
non-workable veins it may be, however, that some may prove to be 
identical, which would reduce the number of veins. 

The following are the workable veins on the S. and N. R.R. in 
the order of superposition : 


FRET. INCHES. 


1. Helena seam, 

2. Conglomerate seam, S feet to 

3. Black shale or McGinnift seam, 

4. Buck seam, 

6. Shiite seam (with one parting), . 3 feet 6 inches to 

6. Caliawba seam or Wadsworth seam (?), 

7. Gould seam, 

Aggregate thickness, 


4 

3 

2 

3 

4 
8 
3 


0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 


23 to 24 feet. 


While the veins in the middle part of the field, where the S. and 
N. R.R. crosses, are crushed together and show a minimum thick- 
ness with not over 4 feet of coal, we see in the southern part of the 
field the veins increasing* Also further northeast from the S. and 
N. E.R. we find in the northeastern part of the field the veins 
thicker than in the middle partj and about 26 miles northeast from 
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the S. and N. E.B. six or seven workable veins are shown, with a 
thickness of from 2J to 12 feet, showing, however, in the Big (12 
feet) vein not more than to 6 feet of clear coal. The productive 
coal-measures here may represent a thickness of 2000 to 2600 feet. 
An identification of the different veins in the different parts of the 
field has not yet been attained. 

I will call attention here to the probability of tracing veins from 
the Warrior over into the Cahaba field. I have traced a vein, 
very similar to the upper Newcastle vein, from the opposite side 
of the southern part of the plateau of the Warrior field (between 
Brown and Murfrees’ valleys) over to the southern extremity of 
the Sand Mountain coal-field, between Jones’, Eoup’s, and Will’s 
valley and Murfrees’ valley. This vein has all the characteristics 
of the upper Newcastle vein. As the different coal-fields in Ala- 
bama before the formation of the anticlinals must have formed one 
nndivideil field, it should be possible to connect the veins of the 
now divided fields. The Newcastle veins, which have been formed 
in the Warrior field over an area more than 60 miles in length, 
seem to be particularly adapted to this purpose. Later investiga- 
tions and study of the northwestern part of ,the Cahaba coal-field 
may probably connect the big (12 feet) seam in the Cahaba with 
the Newcastle veins. 

Prom a number of analyses of coal from the Cahaba field, 
selected by myself and collected from private examinations and 
Mr. Eothwell’s table, I find: Sulphur, from 0.08 to 2.80 per cent., 
with an average of 0.55 per cent.; moisture, from 0.30 to 2.55 per 
cent., w'ith an average of 1 .85 per cent. ; volatile combustible matter, 
from 27.04 to 37.60 per cent., with an average of 32.00 per cent. ; 
fixed carbon, from 67.23 to 66.58 per cent., with an average of 62.00 
per cent.; ash, from 1.09 to 9.12 per cent,, with an average of 3.26 
per cent. By comparing the average figures from the Warrior and 
the Cahaba, we find that the latter is the purer coal. Three or 
four of the coals from the Cahaba coal-field have been tried with 
success for coking purposes ; others are dry-burning coal. 

As the measures of the Cahaba coal-field mostly dip at large 
angles (the dip in the southwestern part of the field is from 6° to 
10° on the western side, increasing towards the eastern side to from 
40° to nearly vertical, and in the middle and northern part also 
changes from 6° to vertical), mining in the Cahaba coal-field is 
more difficnlt, and cannot be clone above water-level with natural 
drainage, as is the case with a good deal of the coal in the Warrior 
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field. But the area in the Warrior field which could be worked 
above water-level is not as large as I have found it in other parts of 
the Great Appalachian coal-field, as, for instance, in the Cumberland 
field in Virginia and Kentucky. In about one-third of the area of 
the Warrior coal-field, where workable veins are known, some of 
the veins can be worked above water-level. 

The Coosa Coal-field . — This lies east of the Cahaba field, along 
which it extends from northeast to southwest for about 40 miles, and 
includes parts of St. Clair and Shelby counties. This part of the coal- 
formation west of the Cahaba field shows on the geological map 
of Alabama a width of 6 to 10 miles, parted by an anticlinal into two 
parts for nearly its entire length ; but it seems that only the eastern 
part bears the name of Coosa Coal-field, as Prof. Smith gives the area 
of this field as only 100 square miles, while the whole area of this 
coal-formation is about twice as large. Very little has been done 
in developing this field. Three or four workable veins are known, 
which show a thickness of from 2 J to 4 feet. 

The Silurian Valleys . — I have mentioned above the different Silu- 
rian valleys, which lie between the different coal-fields. The Coosa 
valley, which is the largest and most easterly division of the Silu- 
rian formation, is a continuation of the great Appalachian valley 
extending from Pennsylvania downwards to Alabama. This valley 
makes connection westwards, around Coosa and Cahaba coal-fields 
with the Cahaba valley, Jones’, Roup’s and Will’s valley (of which 
latter Murfrees’ valley may be called a northeastern extension), and 
is very rich in brown hematite or limonite ore. The Coosa valley 
proper is a monoclinal valley, and is formed mostly by the lower Si- 
lurian rocks, chiefly the Acadian, Potsdam, Quebec, and Chaay 
groups (Dana), while the Upper Silurian rocks are only found in little 
spots (as for instance the Clinton, near Columbiana). In the other 
Silurian valleys, Cahaba valley, Jones’, Roup’s and Will’s valley, 
and Murfrees’ valley, which are anticlinal valleys, both the Upper 
and Lower Silurian rooks are found together; but still the older 
rocks predominate. The Quebec group in these valleys is the bearer 
of very valuable brown hematite deposits of great extent, sometimes 
hidden in clay, sometimes laid bare along the ridges or found in 
hard quartzose rook. These deposits of brown ore show sometimes 
a thickness or depth of 20, 30, 40 and more feet, and are mined in 
the Coosa valley in Talladega, Shelby, Bibb and other counties- As 
I have mentioned above, the Upper Silurian rooks are found in Coosa 
valley in little spots only. A small area of the Clinton group, con- 
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taining the Clinton or Red ore, is known near Columbiana, Shelby 
County. 

On the western side of Coosa valley the Lower Silurian rocks are 
brought in contact with the Coal-measures, which in the southern 
part are brought to the same level, making a fault of about 10,000 
feet, as Mr. Rothwell first pointed out. Further north along the 
fault, the Acadian and Potsdam rocks can be seen next to the Coal- 
measures at many points. Southeast of this fault, we find the Quebec 
group nearly through the entire valley. About in the middle of the 
valley, and near the Selma, Rome and Dalton R.R., is a group of 
hills and mountain knobs, forming a broken line running from 
northeast to southwest. These hills are formed of rock older than 
the Quebec group — partly Calciferous, but mostly Potsdam sand- 
stone. They represent a small fault in the formation of the valley. 

The rocks of the Coosa valley dip mostly to the S. E. at high angles. 
The valley extends from Georgia into Shelby County, and makes 
connection around the Coosa and Cahaba coal-fields with the Ca- 
haba valley in Bibb County. It covers the following counties or 
parts of counties : Cherokee, Etowah, St. Clair, Calhoun, Talladega, 
Shelby and Bibb, and extends from the Georgia line in a south- 
western direction for about 80 to 90 miles in length and about 30 to 
40 miles in width. 

The Caliaba valley is only a few miles broad, and is an anti- 
clinal valley. But on the eastern side of the valley there exists a 
fault similar to that in the Coosa valley, which brings the lower Si- 
lurian up to the surface and in contact with the Subcarboniferous 
rocks. Fragments of the Clinton group are occasionally found here. 
The rocks of the Quebec group mostly form the floor of the valley, 
and contain here also deposits of brown hematite-ore of great extent. 
On the east side of the Cahaba valley we pass successively, going 
eastward and geologically upward, the Quebec, Chazy, Trenton, 
fragments of the Clinton, fragments of Devonian (black shale) and the 
Subcarboniferous limestone, which rocks however do not show the 
thickness which has been noticed farther north in Pennsylvania, etc. 

The J ones’. Roup’s and Will’s valley is the long valley dividing in 
its lower part the Cahaba from the Warrior field, and in its north- 
ern part the Cahaba and Lookout Mountain field from the so-called 
land mountain. This valley is from 6 to 10 miles wide, and ex- 
tends from the Georgia State line south west wards into Tuscaloosa and 
Bibb county, Alabama, having a length of about 120 miles. The 
Jones’, Roup’s and Will’s valley is also an anticlinal valley, in which 
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the rocks of the Quebec group form the floorj while we find, going 
to both edges^ successively the higher Silurian rocks^ Quebec, Chazy, 
Trenton, Clinton, the Devonian, the Devon black shale, and the Sub- 
carboniferous limestone, followed by the Coal-measures. It is char- 
acteristic for this and the Murfrees^ valley, that we find on both 
sides of the valley the Clinton or Red mountain group, containing 
the red fossiliferous ore, while in the middle of the valley between 
the Red mountains the brown hematite-ore is found in the older 
rocks. In the southwestern part of the valley, we find the strata all 
dipping towards the southeast ; therefore the rocks of the anticlinal 
must have been turned over to the west, producing a sharp fold. 
In the northern part of the valley we find the regular anticlinal 
formation, the older rocks dipping on both sides under the Coal- 
measures. In the lower Murfrees’ valley, however, we find again 
such a folding and pushing of the strata to one side, but here to the 
southern side of the valley, causing the rocks to dip towards the 
northwest. 

The Clinton group, bearing the Clinton or fossiliferous ore, occurs, 
by reason of the anticlinal formation noticed through the entire valley 
in two different exposures or Red mountains, a western and an east- 
ern, The eastern Red Mountain is the most important, as showing 
a greater thickness of the red ore, and can be seen the entire length of 
the valley, along the western edge of the Cahaba coal-field, some- 
times 100 feet above the floor of the valley, sometimes as high as 400 
to 500 feet. The western horizon, which can be noticed in some 
places in the southern valley, disappears in the middle portion of 
the valley in Jefferson County and makes its appearance again about 
ten miles northeast of Birmingham, and a few miles east of New 
Castle Station, coming in nearly direct contact with the Coal-meas- 
ures of the Warrior field. The eastern Red Mountain, crossing the 
Alabama S. & N. R. R. at Grace's Gap, turns in a northeastern 
direction and follows for a few miles up along the edge of the Ca- 
haba coal-field, while the western ridge follows within a mile of 
the Warrior field. Further north, and near the southern extremity 
of the Sand Mountain, the Eastern Mountain gets more irregular in 
its contours, showing chiefly a chain of high mountains and knobs. 
Around the Sand Mountain another exposure of the Clinton group 
occurs, branching off northwest and northeast around the Sand 
Mountain and forming in Murfrees' valley the easternmost occur- 
rence of this group, and in the valley, between Sand Mountain on 
one side and Cahaba coal-field and Lookout Mountain on the 
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other side (which is the northeast extension of Jones^^ Roup^s, and 
Will’s valley), its westernmost occurrence. The thickness of the 
strata or veins of the red ore in the Clinton group varies very much. 
While the ore in the Clinton group in Pennsylvania does not show 
more than about two feet, the thickness of the strata steadily in- 
creases as the great Appalachian valley is followed southeast to Ala- 
bama, In Virginia, in the Cumberland valley, I measured not far 
from Bigstone Gap 7 feet 2 inches of the Clinton ore, of which 
feet are of very good quality. Entering Alabama from the Georgia 
State line and following the extension of Jones^, Roup^s, and WilFs 
valley along the Alabama Great Southern R.R., 'we find the two 
Clinton horizons on the northwest side of the valley. The eastern 
ridge or Red Mountain follows here within half a mile the A. G. S, 
R.R., and has a distance of 2 to 2| miles from the western ridge. 
The Clinton group of the eastern ridge shows here in De Kalb 
County, and west of Valley Head and Fort Payne stations, not more 
than 3 to 4 feet of ore in three different strata. About the same 
thickness of the red ore may be found in the western ridge. 

The following is a section of the strata in the eastern ridge west 
of Valley Head and Port Payne in De Kalb County. 

1. Ore (soft), 9 to 14 inches. 

Shale and Sandstone, . . . 2 to 8 feet. 

2. Ore (soft), 12 to 15 inches. 

Sandstone and Shale, . . . 20 to SO ft. 

3. Ore (harder), . 15 to 20 inches. 

Total ore, . . . . . • » * 36 to 49 inches. 

Further southwest, in Etowah and St. Clair counties, west from 
Atalla and Springville, the thickness of the strata of the red ore in 
the eastern Red Mountain Is greater. One stratum is from 2J to 4 J 
feet thick. About the same thickness can be found further southeast 
in Jefferson County and northeast of Birmingham. The greatest 
thickness of the Clinton ore is reached south of Birmingham, where 
the 8. & H. R.R. runs through a gap of the eastern Red Mountain 
called Grace’s Gap. Half a mile southwest from Grace’s Gap the 
mines of the Eureka Furnace Company are located. The red ore 
appears here in four different strata, having an aggregate thickness 
of more than 30 feet of ore, a thickness unsurpassed in North 
America so far as my knowledge goes. 

The following is the section of the Clinton ore in the eastern Red 
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Mountain in Jones’, Roup’s, and Will’s valley, at the mines of the 
Eureka Company, one-half mile southeast of Grace’s Gap: 


1. Limestone and sandstone, 

2. Sandy Jedge of red ore (80 to 32 per cent, metallic iron), , 10 to 12 feet. 

3. Sandstone and shales, 15 “ 

r 4. Soft ore (51 to 54 per cent, metallic iron), .... 4J “ 

1 0 , Hard ore (about 40 per cent, metallic iron], . . . . 17 to 18 '' 

6. Sandstone, 3 “ 

7. Medium soft ore (Irondale vein, about 50 per cent, metallic 

iron or more), ......... 3 

8. Limestone (siliceous), 

9. Limestone (good), 

Total red ore, 34 J to 37 J feet. 


Following the mountain southwest, we find the principal stratum 
from 11 to 13 feet thick, only two to three miles from the Eureka 
mines, but running clown to 5 to 6 feet in about as many miles, 
and showing still farther southwest only about 2 to 3 feet. 

The western Red Mountain, which disappears in the middle part 
of the valley, in Jefferson County, shows in the southern portion of 
Jefferson County several strata, but none over 1-| to 2-| feet thick. 
Northwest of Birmingham, along the eastern edge of the Warrior 
field, different strata of the ore can be found in the w^estern mountain, 
but also not thicker than IJ to feet. The same thickness can 
be found further northeast in Murfrees^ valley. The eastern 
ridge of the Clinton group in Murfrees^ valley shows greater thick- 
ness of the veins than the Western Red Mountain. I give the fol- 
lowing section from the lower Murfrees^ valley, 4 to 5 miles above 
Village Springs : 


1. Ore (hard), about 35 to 40 per cent, metallic iron, . . .5 feet or more* 

2. Interval, ^ . 

3. Ore (soft), good, about 50 to 55 per cent, metallic iron, . . 2 2 inches. 

4 Interval, “ 

5. Ore (medium hardness), good, about 50 to 55 per cent, metallic 

, n A « 

iron, ^ 

6. Interval, “ 6 

7. Ore (medium hardness), good, about 50 to 55 per cent, metallic 


Total ore, 12 feet. 

Of the brown ore the largest deposits are known in the southern 
parts of Jones^, etc. valley, near Woodstock, Tannehill, and Oreen 
Pond, and in Murfrees^ valley, a few miles northeast from Gha- 
pultepec P. O. 
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The character of the red ore varies in hardness and chemical con- 
stitution. Two kinds of ore are noticed — the soft and the hard ore. 
The hard ore differs from the soft ore principally in its lower per- 
centage of metallic iron and higher percentage of lime carbonate. 

3vown^s Valley or SlountsviUe Valley (the Sequetchee Valley of 
Tennessee). — Very little is to be said concerning the geological for- 
mation and the minerals of this valley, so far as it lies in Alabama. 
The anticlinal upthrow has here not reached the same height as in 
the above described valleys; the break exposed only the Siibcarbon- 
iferous rocks, except in the lower part of the valley around Blount 
Springs and near the southwestern end of the valley where the 
higher Silurian rocks can be found. 

The future importance of Alabama as a manufacturing State lies 
in the middle zone, with its great wealth of iron ore, and its supplies, 
near the ores, of good coking coals. Improvements in transpor- 
tation (including the perfecting of water-transportation to the Gulf) 
will be necessary to enable this region to realize fully the advantages 
with which it has been endowed by nature. 

The Metamorplm Region . — The metamorphic region in Alabama 
covers the counties or parts of counties: Chilton, Coosa, Talledega, 
Calhoun, Cleburne, Lee, Tallapoosa, Elmore, Clay, Randolph and 
Chambers, with about 5000 square miles of area. The rocks 0 / 
this region are partly metamorphosed Lower Silurian I'ooks (Calcif- 
eroiis, Potsdam, and Acadian), partly Upper Azoic rooks (Huronian) 
and perhaps Lower Azoic rocks (Laurentian), The character of the 
different rocks and minerals of the metamorphic region may be best 
given* by a short profile at a right angle to the strike of the rocks. 
The strike of the rocks (according to the formation of this region, 
which is the southwestern extremity of that part of the Appala- 
chian chain known farther northeast under the name ^^Blue Ridge ^^) 
is from the northeast to the southwest, the dip being mostly to the 
southeast, at very high angles, or nearly vertical. Going in a right 
angle to the strike, that is from northwest to southeast, we find in 
Alabama the following zones, which, however, cannot be sharply 
separated. 

1. Silurian . — Crystalline limestones, conglomerates, heavy quartz- 
ites and slates (often gold-bearing), semi-metamorphosed. 

2. Skronian . — Mica slates and schists (with garnets), limestones, 
coarse-grained granites, diorite, quartzites and clay slates (sometimes 
gold-bearing); the mica schists often alternating with gneisses; as- 
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sociated with graphite and graphitic slates, itaoolumite, specular ore 
and brown hematite, etc. 

3. Huronian w Upper Laurentian . — Gneisses (micaceous and 
hornblendic), granite, diorite, mica schists, quartzites, slates (some- 
times gold-bearing), associated with chloride schists and steatites, 
mica with turmaline crystals, etc. Some of the granites have the 
characteristics of eruptive rocks. 

The following minerals may be mentioned as more or less freq'uent 
in this region : 

Specular iron ore, occasional, in small pockets, especially in ita- 
columite ; brown hematite, in masses and local deposits in the quartz- 
ites and mica slates, but not, so far as known, in large deposits (see 
analyses in tables below of brown hematite from Chilton county ) ; 
titanic iron, as accessory constituent in itacolumito and slates; mag- 
netite, in fragments, and an alleged small vein in Coosa county ; 
pyrolusite, associated with brown hematite in considerable quantity, 
in Chilton county ; pyrite, in extensive deposits (according to Pro- 
fessor Smith), in Clay county; copper ore, black oxide,” with 
galena in small quantities in quartz, in Chilton county, and also 
with ohalcopyrite at Wood’s mines in Cleburne county (now aban- 
doned), and in some other localities; gold, in most of the streams, 
where it has been washed for forty or fifty years past by the inhabi- 
tants, and also in auriferous pyrite in Clay county, etc., but no gold 
mines now working ; graphite and graphitic slates, in large but im- 
pure beds; asbestos, in Coosa and •Tallapoosa counties; mica, for- 
merly mined in Chilton county but now abandoned, because it was 
too much mixed with turmaline ; corundum, in occasional crystals 
found in Chilton, Coosa and other counties ; zircon and rutile, as fre- 
quent accessory minerals ; tantalite, a rare mineral, yet not infrequent 
near Kockford (analysis by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith ; tantalio acid, 
79.65; tungstic acid, 1.10; stannic acid, 0.87; protoxide of man- 
ganese, 3.72 ; protoxide of iron, 13.61 ; oxide of copper, 0.89 ; spe- 
cific gravity, 7.305 to 7.401) ; kaoline, in an extensive deposit near 
Louisa, Randolph county (according to Tuomey), and also in Coosa 
county, near Looopatoy and Notasulga; jasper, in Chilton and 
Coosa counties. 

On the soils of the metamorphic region I will say nothing here, 
since the agricultural aspects of 'Alabama geology do not directly 
concern the Institute. 
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III. The Sohtheeh Zone. 

This zone comprises the remainder, that is to say , about four- 
sevenths of the total area of Alabama, It presents the Cretaceous, 
Tertiary, I^iluvial and Alluvial formations; and since it is not the 
scene of mining operations, or especially interesting to mining engi- 
neers (except as to a few deposits of brown hematite and iron-con- 
glomerate in the drift, the brown coal and burr-stone of the Tertiary, 
and the*artesian wells which pass through the Cretaceous Rotten 
Limestone group,^^ to find water in the Eutaw clays), I will pass it 
without farther comment. 

The following tables, compiled from many sources, give detailed 
information concerning the ores, coals, etc., described in the preced- 
ing pages. 


TABLE I. 


Ancdysis of SituMinous Goals of the Cahaba Coal-Jidd, 


1 

& 


County. 

« 

Analyst. 

fcT 

O 

Pi 

ca 

Moisture. 

Vol combus- 
tible matter. 

Fixed carbon. 

1 

Sulphur as sul- 
phate 

S'}? 

P 

f3.d 
OQ P. 

1 

vfiin . .... 


Roth well 

1220 

1.660 

38.280 

68 040 

2 020 

0 097 

0 428 

2. 

3 

4- 

5 

(5 



1290:1580 

32.600 

62 620 

3 200 

0223 

0 727 

Black shale vein — ^McGinnis .... 

*. 

it 

ft 

1.290 1 910 
1.3S0 1930 
1290(2.050 
1.28012 130 
1.120 2.540 
1.280 1 780 
1250,2140 
1.360 j 2 130 
1.300 1.340 
. i 0 300 
1.320 1 740 
1 294' 0.760 
1.304,0.790 

82.650 

32.840 

63.910 

59.640 

1 530 
5.590 

0.071 

1.001 

0.559 

2.779 

Little Pittsburgh vein 

ConglOTTierate 'vetn - - 


u 

« 

83 470 
30.860 

62.200 

64.540 

2.280 
2 470 

0118 
0 320 

0.523 

1.160 

7. 

8 

9 

10. 

11, 

12. 

33. 

14. 

15. 
16 

Helena Yeiu (No. 1,) 

VATTl —1 — 

... 

u 

it 

29.440 
80 600 

66 810 
66 580 

1.210 

1090 

0 073 
0 085 

0.455 

0.479 

Gholsonvein 

Montevallo vein 

Gould seam 

Beaver Dam seam 

yiqiTIAR (No. 2 ) 


(( 

tt 

it 

Wuth 

Liipton 

H&let 

31.920 
27 0SO 
28,960 
81,360 
35.480 

63.680 

66.220 

60.580 

65.450 

58.960 

2 260 
4 620 
9.120 
2 810 
3 820 

0144 

0.090 

0.388 
0.730 
0.080 
0 900 

Wood’s Pit (ii Montevallo) 

Pnshiaattahawbeds(ii. Mont’o) ; 

Wflf^Rwrvrt.Vi RAfi.Tn ' 

Shelby 

Shelby 

35 610 

36 680 
34 600 

57.420 
1 57.230 
60.630 

6 310 
5.300 
4870 

... 

0,680 
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TABLE II. 

List of Bituminous Coals of the Warrior Coal-field Analyzed. 


Lower part of the Townley bed 

Upper part of the Townley bed 

Lower part of the Jagger bed 

[ Upper part of the Jagger bed 

Upper part of the Baker bed 

Lower pait of the Baker bed 

Phillip & Goidell bed (No. Ill ) 

Phillip & Cordell bed (No II ) 

Jim Hawthorne bed (No I ) 

Coal from Sect. 4, Townsh 16, Range 6 W 

Coal from Sect 8, Townsh 15, Range 6 W .. 

! Robinson bed, sample No 1 (No 11 ) 

Robinson bed, sample No 2 (No II ; 

Robinson bed (No I ) 

Beecby Hollow bed 

Baley bed, sample No 1 

Baley bed, sample No 2 

Baley bed, sample No. 3 

Coal from Sect 24, Townsh 16, Range 7 W 

Upper part of Village Creek bod 

Lower part of Village Creek bed 

Newcastle vein 

Black Creek vein, sample No, 1... 

Black Creek vein, sample No. 2 . 

Coketon vein, upper part .. , 

Coketon vein, lower part 

No III. of the Pork Shoals profile 

No. HI of the Pork Shoals profile 

No II. of the Pork Shoals profile 

No. II. of the Fork Shoals profile 

No. I. of the Pork Shoals profile 

Cave Hollow bed 

No I of the Blue Creek profile, sample No 1 ... 
No I of the Blue Creek profile, sample No 2 .. 
No II of the Blue Creek profile, sample No 1., . 
No II. of the Blue Creek profile, sample No 2 ., 

Cannel Coal, Laniers Creek 

Block coal-seam 

Rouble coal-seam 

Manley seam 

University seam, Jim Black’s branch.... 

University seam. University mine 

University seam, Goree bed 

Prude’s lower bed 

Chamber’s mine 

McLester Shaft, near Tuscaloosa 

Asylum Shaft, near Tuscaloosa 

Burnett bed 

I Mineral charcoal 

i Bituminous slate 


Tuscaloosa. 


Henry McCalley. 


J. B Durett 
Heniy McCalley. 


J B Lurett 
Henry McCalley. 


Lr. Otto Wuth. 
Lr W Gesner, 
Prof N. T Lupton. 
Henry McCalley. 


Henrj’’ McCalley. 


J B. Lurett. 
Hen^ McCalley 
J B, Lurett. 

(< 

Henry McCalley. 


J B. Lurett. 
Henry McCalley. 


Warnor coal, likely the Warrior vein. 

Woodward's Coal, northwest from Wheeling. Said to be i 
the Coketon vein f 


Fayette. 

Jefferson 


Eugene A. Smith. 
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TABLE IT. — Continued. 


i 

Spec. Gravity. 

Ph 

3 

B 

CO 

Moistuie 

Volatile Com- 
bustible Mat- 
ter, 

Fixed Carbon. 

Ash. 

1 

1 31 

0 71 

3.007 

29 084 

63 352 

4 557 

2 

1 45 

1744 

2.96 

26 162 

44 516 

26 362 

3 

1 14 

0 36 

2 238 

29 037 

50 638 

17 987 

4 

1233 

0.574 

8 091 

29 041 

56.5.?7 

11 328 

f) 

1824 

0 695 

6.355 

SI 086 

60 665 

1894 

6 

1285 

1.331 

2.578 

35 164 

59 348 

2 910 

7 

1290 

0 649 

3 098 

34 552 

60.746 

1005 

S 

1318 

3 070 

2 052 

S8 078 

55 265 

4 605 

9 

1.:J33 

0 536 

2 969 

29 784 

60 598 

6 649 

10 

1 401 

0 482 

3 799 

26.217 

57 316 

12 668 

11 

1380 

0.586 

2 213 

28 987 

56 454 

12 355 

12 

1371 

0 580 

2,454 

27 007 

57 650 

12 989 

13 

1364 

0 599 

2 703 

26 600 

56 367 

14 330 

14 

1.365 

0 731 

1848 

28 365 

58 213 

11 574 

15 

1.437 

0 527 

6,952 

27.065 

56 640 

10 343 

16 

1278 

0 090 

2 702 

29.564 

64.818 

2 916 

17 

1389 

0 608 

5 715 

28.095 

62.612 

3 578 

IS 

1416 

1236 

1633 

30.405 

51.962 

16 100 

19 

1339 

1105 

4 535 

26.407 

56 890 

12.218 

20 

1391 

0 521 

4175 

22 415 

62 482 

10.928 

21 

1.312 

0 604 

3.525 

26.170 

C6 020 

6.285 

22 

1,380 

0 640 

0 500 

28.240 

69 690 

10 920 

23 

1860 

0100 

0120 

26.110 

71 540 

2 030 

24 

1.290 

0 320 

1360 

31.796 

64 710 

1 820 

25 

1.830 

1224 

1474 

32 288 

59 503 

6 735 

26 

1278 

I 0 6X2 

1.529 

SO 683 

63.683 

4102 

27 

1825 

0 793 

4 976 

27169 

62 136 

5 720 

28 

1.268 

1.131 

1475 

34 271 

69.128 

5126 

29 

1280 

1506 

1442 

27 211 

66.000 

5H47 

ao 

1.310 

1 076 

1.398 

30 647 

62 183 

5 772 

31 

3.336 

0 722 

3.560 

26 566 

64 288 

5 016 

32 

1330 

1,945 

1258 

26.253 

59.896 

12 594 

38 

1.280 

0 801 

2514 

32 093 

61886 

8 507 

34 

1317 

0 608 

2.179 

32 855 

59 820 

5146 

35 

1329 

0.835 

0 778 

33 271 

61,082 

4 809 

36 

1.282 

0 798 

2 391 

83 865 

59 069 

4 675 

37 

1.348 

2.752 

0 830 

86 207 

48 319 

14 644 

38 

1411 

1613 

2 239 

84 606 

50 875 

12 780 

39, 

1304 

2129 

3 810 

84.029 

58 241 

5 291 

40 

1277 

0 752 

2.004 

38.833 

61872 

2 291 

41 

1 303 

0 765 

7.285 

28 989 

54.522 

9.204 

42 

1298 

1.038 

1833 

86 233 

54,534 

7 400 

43 

1386 

0 870 

2.062 

31 103 

65.496 

11.340 

44 

1.327 

0 626 

5426 

31952 

69.465 

3.167 

45 

1 281 

2 380 

1.838 

80 682 

64 339 

3.141 

46 

1283 

1861 

2.245 

85130 

55.801 

7 324 

47 

1.397 

1 867 

1892 

82.011 

55 864 

10,733 

48 

1.102 

1730 

3 694 

S5S80 

58.517 

2,409 

49 

1,551 

.. 

1753 

15 285 

79 215 

8.747 

50 

1099 

1501 

0.268 

75.688 

7 284 

16.742 

51 

. ... 

. .. * 


32.370 

64 990 

2.640 

52 

. . . 

.. .. 

...... 

31 224* 

63458 

5,318 


Ixiclu<aiiBg moisture 
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TABLE III. 

lAst of Alabama Brovin Hematites Analyzed. 


No. 

Locality. 

County. 

Formation. 

Analyst. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

Near Russelville. 

Franklin. 

Subc. 

It 

H McCalley. 


3 

East of Cullman. 

Cullman. 

Carb. 

E. J. Schmitz. 

Clay iron-ore 

4 



H. Endemann 

5 

S W of Cullman. 

(( 


C. A Mohr 


6 

Near Vernon 

11 (t 

Winston. 

(( 

H. McCalley. 

It 

Carbonate. 

7 

8 

Lamar. 

Drift. 

Sample 1. 

“ 2. 

9 

tt it 

*t 

tt 

tt 

tt 3 

10 

NearMt Pinson. 

Jefferson. 

Silur. 

E. J Schmitz 


11 

Green Pond 

Bibb. 

“ 

A. W Kinsey. 

Sample 1. 

12 

13 

« u 

it 

tt 

tt 

W T. Roepper. 

‘‘ 2 

“ 3. 

14 


Tuscaloosa. 

tt 



•15 

Woodstoclc. 

Calhoun. 

it 



16 

Shelby Iron Works. 

Shelby. 

tt 

C F Chandler 


17 

.( n u 

.{ 

tt 

tt 

Roasted 

18 

19 

N E ofMontevallo 

u « 

tt 

(t 

It 

E Smith. 

<c 

Sample 1. 

“ 2. 

20 

N. B of Helena. 

tc 

tt 

tt 


21 

Near Alpina 

Talladega. 

tt 

J. B Britton. 


22 

Lay Bank. 



ii 


23 

Irona Bank. 

ft 

tt 

tt 


24 

25 

26 


Bibb. 

<« 

tt 

tt 

Sample 1. 

<< O 


U 

tt 

it 

Z 

“ 3. 

27 


(( 

tt 

tt 

“ 4 

28 

29 

30 


.c 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

Pipe-ore. 

H. Glascock’s. 

Chilton. 

Metam. 

M, M. Duncan. 


31 

Gallihorn’s. 

tt 

(1 

It 

E of Cooper’s, 
N of Mill. 

32 

u 

tt 

tt 

.< 

S3 

34 


t* 

tt 

tt 

Lupton. 

E. Smith. 

Sample 1. 

35 


tt 

tt 

tt 

» 2. 

36 


li 

%i 

It 

“ S 

37 


Coosa. 

tt 

tt 

Pipe-ore. 

38 

West of Briarfield. 

Bibb. 

Silur. 

It 

Do., sample 2. 

39 



(( 

tt 

Sample 1. 

40 

Woodstock St. 

Tuscaloosa. 

** 

Lupton. 

“ 2. 

41 

1 (( 

** 


*IC 

“ 3. 

42 

(C tt 

tt 

(( 

tt 


43 

44 

' Springville. 

Oxtbrd 

St. Clair. 
Calhoun. 

(t 

(( 

Mallet. 


45 

1 Above Spencers’. 

tt 

(( 

(I 

• 

46 

Benton. i 

tt \ 

tc 

(( 


47 

Blnif Creek. 

N. Alabama. 

Subc. 1 

tc 

Clay ironstone. 

48 


Jefferson. i 

Carb. 

tt 

49 


Walker. 

tt i 

tt 

tt 

50 

! 

Tuscaloosa. 1 

Silur. i 
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TABLE III. — Continued. 


d 

Specific Gravity 

QJ 

O 3 

if 

M ft 

rH 

Combined Water. 

Silicious Matter, 
etc 

Sesquioxide of 
lion. 

SH 

II 

P 

cc 

Alumina. 

d 

S 

5 

Magnesia. 

Sulphur. 

Phosphoric Acid 

Phosphorus. 

Metallic Iron. 

1 

3 616 

1,648 

10.444 

8159 

84 696 

0 087 

0.220 

0440 

0 025 

0 054 

0.765 

0.334 

59 287 

2 

3 80C 

0 833 

11849 

2 804 

85 514 

0188 

1,411 

0407 

0 045 

0.085 

0.7G( 

0 332 

58 459 

3 


, , 

, 

119 382 

57 667 

, , 







40 367 

4 




9.060 

74 500 

, , 

5.31( 

0 33C 

0190 


, 

u. 

52 igo** 

5 






68 571 


, , 





trace 

48 040 

0 

3.563 

0.967 

1437 

6 209 

79181 

0.186 

4.046 

2418 

3 486 

0 317 

0 3C 

0149 

a5 000 

7 

3 421 

1.777 

12 466 

4 371 

78 284 


0 76( 

0.809 

0 391 

OTii 

0 615 

0 268 

64 800 

8 

3 461 

1468 

12 372 

4 36 

7 

80 053 

0188 

0 221 

0.407 

0 450 

0 085 

0 62^ 

0.272 

56 037 

y 

3 302 

3.843 

8.155 

4 506 

81 173 

0 073 

1341 

0 298 

0 032 

0138 

0.26S 

0117 

56 S21 

10 

... 



22150 

70 850 








49 595 

11 



11.62C 

11450 










38 550J* 

12 

. 


13 090 

8.100 

84 250 


trace 





trace 

58 975? 

13 



8.550 

84.030 

57 460 


tiace 


. . 



trace. 

40 222? 

14 

„ 

.. 

10 250 

3.550 

76,860 

trace. 

2 950 

>1. 



0.350 

0.153 

53 802 

h) 




9 230 




tt 





60.200 

16 


. . 

9 250 

7 060 

78 860 

1400 

2 370 

0 580 

trace 

0140 

0 370 

0160 

55 202 

17 

. 


3 800 

11740 

81350 

0 750 

1590 

0 570 

0 120 

0160 

0110 

0 050 

56.945 

18 

4 31C 

, , 

11.190 

3 090 

84100 

trace 

0 270 

1020 

0 080 

0 460 

0.200 

0 090 

58870 

19 

8G1C 


11 270 

13 490 

73 400 

0 000 

1030 

0 880 

0 080 

0 280 

0 330 

0140 

51.408 

20 

... 


11.980 

1500 

84 030 

0 200 

0 200 

0.240 

trace 

0 030 

1.320 

0.490 

58821 

21 

, , 

, , 


0760 


, 


, . 

, 

0 000 

. .. 

1520 

66 740? 

22 

, 

.. 

11,860 

7580 

77 840 

... 

2 070 

; 0,070 

0 030 

0000 

0.290 

0180 

54.278?? 

23 



31.520 

11710 

68 930 

. 

3.690 

' 0100 

0050 

0 000 

0130 

0.060 

48.251& 

24 



10,490 

6 040 

79.930 

0 020 

1.480 

0 070 

trace 

0 000 

1.010 

0 450 

65.951 

25 

, , 


7.410 

3060 

82,840 

0 050 

0 350 

1020 

0190 

0 450 

0 660 

0 240 

57.988 

26 

• . 


12.410 

7.840 

. 

3.300 

1470 

0.110 

0.120 

0 000 

1.350 

0.580 

66.768 

27 



12.720 

5 610 

87.490 

0.110 

1860 

0 060 

0100 

0 000 

1.300 

0 570 

71.556 

28 

3.780 


8.540 

2 340 

0.120 

0 270 

0 820 

0 330 

0 480 

trace. 


66 758 

29 

... 


10.490 

14110 


0,410 

2 650 

0.110 

0 070 

0000 

0.800 

0 349 

64.826 

30 


... 


10 920[ 62,840 

trace 


.. . 


0.112 

u. 

0 908 

43.988 

31 




5 178 80 040 




, 

0 071 

*** 

0 610 

56.028 

32 




4 140 80.840 





0 068 


0.S9G 

56.588 

33 



10 630 

5,580' 80 430 

0.680 


... 


0140 

0920 

0.402 

56 301 

34 

3140 

.. 

7 510 

40 620' 46 120 

0.290 

1850 

0.390 

0750 

0.070 

0.870 

0 380 

32 284 

35 < 

3 030 


7160 

1.610,88.120 

0.020 

1.350 

0,400 

0 020 

0 020 

0330 

0144 

61.684 

30 

3.670 


10 900 

9.260, 78,270 

0 500 

1650 

0.440 

0220 

0.030 

0 230 

0104 

54.789 

37 

3 400 


9 790 

1.780i 83,130 

0.190 

3 670 

0 500 

0 040 

0.610 

0 760 

0332 

68.191 

38 

3 780 


8.640 

2 340' 87 490 

0.120 

0 270 

0 820 

0 330 

0.480 

trace 


61243 

39 

3 810 


7410 

3 060182 840 

0 950 

0.360 

1020 

0190 

0.450 

0550 

0.240 

67 988 

40 

3 750 


11 350 

2 460184.460 

0,330 

0910 

0 260 

0.040 

0.140 

0 580 

0.253 

69.122 

41 

8560 

.. 

12 140 

12 160| 75.040 

0.000 

0 300 

0 410 

0 060 

0.140 

0000 


52.528 

42 

3 430 

... 

11550 

2,980,82 830 

1.020 

1 390 trace 

0.120 

0.140 

trace 


57.981 

43 

... 

... 

8 790 

7 210 

83.430 

0 640 

3 380 

0 881 


trace 

0.334 

0.146 

58410 

44 

3 691 

.. 

13 360 

1.190 

84 320 

0 410 

0 890 




trace. 


59,024 

45 

3 804 


12780 

0.150 

84 370 

trace 

1240 

0 080 



0 560 

oks 

59.060 

46 

3 288 


12.700 

3.210 

82.450 

0 630 

0770 trace 

trace. 

1 

trace 


57.71 

47 

3.262 

... 

12 370 

6580 

80650 

0 260 

0090 

1 

:race. 


0 920 

0.402 . 

56,45 

48 

3 495 

... 

1170 

6.370 


0430 


0060 






42,230 

49 

3.385 

.. 

0S40 : 

14 940 


1.200 

#«• 

0.130 

ttt 

... 




35 040 

50 

... j 

•. . 

‘ 1 

9.440 

75 447 1 

* • 

3.609 

0.460 

• 




52.813 


* With 0,070 metallic manganese. 

t With 42.082 protoxide and 31.908 carbonic acid, t With 11.440 metallic manganese. 

5 Traces of metallic manganese. ** Carbonate of lime, 5.500. 

ft Carbonate of magnesia, 0.810 gg Metallic manganese and loss, 0 560. 

*** Carbonate of manganese, 3.040, carbonate of iron, 86.350; carbonate of lime, 2.120; car- 
bonate of magnesia, 0.120. 

ttt Carbonate of manganese, 1.6S0; carbonate of iron, 70 840; carbonate of lime, 2 811; car- 
bonate of magnesia, 7.640, ggg Metallic manganese, 3 770. 
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TABLE IV. 

lAst of Alabavia BlaeJcband, Magnetites, and- Red Hematite Ores 

Analyzed. 


No 

Locality. 

County 

Formation 

Analyst. 

Remarks, 

51 

Pierce’s Mine. 

■ 

Jefferson. 

Carb. 

A W. Kinsey 

Blackband, raw 




it 


Blackband, calcined. 

53 




tt 

“ coked. 

54 

Hoehne’s Mine. 

(( <( 

tt 

It 

S. Pittsb, Co. 

(( (( 

65 

(t 

tt 

ft 

residue. 

56 

Newcastle St. 

•• 

tt 


“ raw. 

67 

<( <( 




** calcined 

58 

Mcllvain. 

(( 

“ 

Lupton. 

59 

Upper Cahaba. 

St. Clair. 


Sidente 

60 

61 

Near Ghildersburg. 

Talladega. 

MeUm. 

Hougb, 

Magnetite. 

62 

Wm. Andrews.* 


tt 

Mallet. 


63 


Clay. 

tt 

Stubbs. 

it 

64 

NearMt Pinson. 
Mines’ Gap 

9 m. ab. Mines^ Gap 
Vyi-m bel “ 

Near Jonesboro. 

Jefferson 

Silur, 

E. J. Schmitz. 

Red hematite. 

65 


<• 

Otto Wuth, 

c< 

66 


i( 

tt 

it 

67 


ft 

tt 

tt 

68 

Jefferson. 


Chauvenet 

Red hematite, sam. 1. 

69 

U 

“ 


Blair. 

tt tt 2 

70 

(« « 

tt 


ft 

it tt tt 

71 

Iron Monntain.t 

Shelby 

it 

J. B Bntton. 

“ “ “ L 

72 


ft 

tt 

C. F. Chandler. 

“ “ 2. 

73 

<( it 

tt 

tt 

Eug. Smith. 

«( (C 4C 2 

74 

tt tt 


tt 

tt, « « 4* 

75 

tt it 


tt 1 

Mallet. 

" » 5.' 

76 

Gaylesville. 

i 

tt , 

it 

Red hematite. 

(• 

77 

Pierce’s Mill. 

St aair. 

tt 

It 

78 

David Hanby’s. 

Blount 

ft 

ii 

tt 

79 

80 

Potter’s. 

tt 

Jefferson, 

tt 

it ' 

Lupton, 

tt 

Red hematite, top lift. 
“ lower lift. 

81 

Eureka Mmes.1 


tt 


** top lift (soft). 

82 

« it 

<( 

it 


“ low.lift(haTd) 

83 

Pearson’s. 

it 

tt 


Red hematite. 


* Near Oak Bowery. t Near Columbiana. J Near Oxmoor, 
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TABLE IV. — Continued. 


1 

Specific Gravity. 

i 

a 

o 

ft 

0 

1 - 
u SJ 

w" 

Combined Water. 

Siliceous Matter, 
etc 

0 

o 

'a 

•H 

CO 

® o 

S flj 

O &0 

‘3 S 

CQ 

Alumina, 

Lime. 

■ 

Magnesia. 

Sulphur. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

1 

1 

ft 

Metallic Iron. 

51 


2,750 


3300 



3.530 



itrace. 

0494 

0 216 

21 800a 

52 




7 950 

74.961 

«* 

8 500 

3 390 

4.0086 

trace. 

1191 

0 520 

52 473 

53 



C 

5.930 



6840 

3 540 

19806 

trace. 

0 860 

0.370 

39.150r 

54 



3o.640c2 


4 0 4 

*JMl 

. 

, 

, 

, , 

... 

, 


55 



e 


trace.i 



3 600 

2570 



0,300 

24 290 

56 


2.260 


5.330 

• .riT 

trace. 

5.50 


0*0 

trace 

0 030 

0.275 

36.380/ 

57 



32 930 






, 


„ 

.. 

55 280 

58 

2,420 

, 

24.250 

0710 

8.030 

0 000 

1.180 

2.750 

0 610 

trace 

trace 

, 

35 7Wg 

59 



32.518 

2740 


p 

5M4 

1.250 

0 674 


0 646 

0 282 

89 230A 

60 


12000 


24 GOO 

8 

U 

u 

u 

u 

0 010 

0 050 

0 022 

• *. 

61 


0.080 


10 300 

t 



V 

V 

0 060 

0150 

0 065 

... 

62 

4.827 



0 540 

61.370i^ 

, , 

trace 


0 080 




65 8602* 

63 

3,850 


0.910 

3 75C 

57.520 a; 

0 240 

6.000 


0.000 

0 000 

trace. 

... 

60.380j 

64 


, 


19.040 

71.730 

* ft 


,, 



, 

, 

50.210 

65 


, 


19 080 

76260 


1420 

2.280 

0.480 


0 530 

0 231 

53.862 

66 



«• 

17.22C 

78.470 

000 

1590 

1870 

0.360 

,, 

0.490 

0 214 

64.929 

67 



. . 

17890 

77.820 

0 0 

1750 

2100 

0.480 


0 510 

0 228 

64.124 

68 



2.900 

1218C 

80920 

000 

2680 

0 280 

0 390 

. « 

0 292 

0127 

56 644 

69 



3.310 

39150 

54510 

0 0 

1810 

0 350 

0 230 

, 

0 312 

0186 

38157 

70 

00 

, 

0.620 

60 050 

37 080 


1710 

trace. 

0.240 

trace. 

0.086 

0 038 

25 956 

71 

• 

, , 


29 060 

63729 


3660 


... 

0 000 


0 800 

44.6100 

72 




23.450 

70090 




, 

0110 

0.770 

0 336 

49.080 

73 

3860 

... 

1.260 

30.030 

60 790 

0.140 

5.880 

1 580 

0 360 

0900 

trace 

... 

42558 , 

74 

8430 


7.450 

16.240 

70390 

0260 

3,310 

0 940 

9.310 

OjOOO 

1.390 

0 607 

49 273 

75 

3 873 



20.740 

76 870 

0.510 

1.550 

4 « 

... 


trace. 


53.810 

76 

2 964 


#•» 

13.440 

82.670 

0.400 

3.090 

trace. 


, , 

0.060 

0.026 

57.870 

77 

3168 

... 


27740 

51460 

0240 

2 320 

k 

... 

*«• 

0.160 

0.069 

36.022 

78 

3.280 


0*00 

37.580 

61870 

0050 

0.260 

0 030 

, 


0030 

0 013 

43.309 

79 



0 0 

14.560 

74 980 




... 


1050 

0 570 

52.486 

80 


„ 


9.040 

58300 

... 


*r 



0 458 

0 249 

40 810 

81 

... 


2.750 

13.190 

77.071 

trace. 

3 360 

0.840 ?7i 



0.510 

0.228 

53950 

82 


, 

3500 

15.250 

71900 


2140 

3 500 n 



0 700 

0.332 

50330 

83 

‘ 

* • 

•* 

9 780 

81580 


8 302 

2 060 

0.690 

trace. 

• • 

0.410 

66.810 


a Carbonates: of iron, 45,159 ; of lime, 2 518 ; of magnesia (6), 2 102; bituminous coal, 40.147 , 
fixed carbon, 23 j 054 6. Including sesquioxide of manganese. e. Pixed carbon, 42 200. 

d Including volatile matter. This analysis shows 83 350 fixed carbon. 
e. Fixed carbon, 51.810. 

/. Carbonates: of iron, 75.750, of lime, 5.050, of magnesia, a trace , bituminous coal, 5.100. 
ff. Carbonate of iron, 62.360. A Carbonate of iron, 57.048, i. Titanic acid, 9.210. 
j Titanic acid, tested for and not found. A. Carbonate of lime, 17.890. 

L Carbonate of lime, 12 550. 
m. Carbonates : of lime, 1.500 ; of magnesia^a trace, 

n Carbonates : of lime, 6.250 ; of magnesia, a' trace. o Metallic manganese, 1.000 

p. 3\Ionoxid§i of manganese, 0 320. q, Monoxide of manganese, 0,270, 

r And 84.700 protoxide of iron. 5 , Protoxide and sesquioxide of iron together, 74,430. 
t. Protoxide and sesqnioxide ot iron together, 83.320 

Oxide of manganese, alumina, lime, and magnesia together, 0.320. 
i). Lime and magnesia together, 0.220 

w. Also, 28.800 protoxide of iron x Also, 25.880 protoxide of iron. 
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TABLE y. 

lAst of Limestones, Dolomites, and Marbles Analyzed. 


No. 

Substance. 

' 

Locality. 

County. 

Forma- 

tion. 

Analyst 

Eemarks, 

1 

2 

Limestone. 

Blount Springs 

Blount. 

ti 

Silur 

tt 

Kinsey 

(( 

Sample 1, 

tt o 

s 

** 


“ 

it 

it 

“ 3. 

4 

5 

it 



tt 

(1 

“ 4. 

“ 5. 

6 


.( it 


$4 

u 

6 

7 


Truesyille. 

Jefferson 

•t 

Lupton 

E. Smith. 

8 

9 

M 

Longview 

Shelby. 

It 

Sample 1. 

“ 2. 

10 

a 


tt 

« 

Chandler. 

11 

12 


Shelby I. W’ks. 

« t. 


<( 

Britton. 

(t 

Sample 1. 

“ 2 

18 

Dolomite 

tt ft 

tt 

tt 

tt 

“ 3 

14 

Limestone. 

tt i< 

it 

tt 

tt 

“ 4. 

15 

“ 

it a 

“ 

(« 

StubbvS. 

“ 6. 

16 


Columbiana 

tt 

(( 

Chandler. 

17 

18 

Dolomite. 

it 

Ala. Furnace. 

it tt 

Talladega. 

(( 

Britton 

Sample 1, 

“ 0 

19 

Marble 

Tailor’s Mill. 


•« 

Stubbs. 

White. ’ 

20 

“ 

tt 

“ 

Blue 

21 

Dolomite. 

Chewada Quarry. 

Lee, • 

** 

tt 

Blmsh-white. 

22 

(( 

« tt 


tt 

tt 

Sample 2- 

23 

(( 

tt *t 

« 


E. Smith. 

“ 3. 

24 

it 

tt tt 

t-t 

“ 

“ 4. 

25 

26 

** 

Marble. 

Springville Quarry 
Herd’s Upper Quar, 
Pratt’s Ferry. 

Talladega. 

(( 

tt 

tt 

Mallet. 

Bluish. 

Snow-white. 

27 


Bibb. 

tt 

ft 

Gray, compact. 

28 

Limestone. 

Clement’s Mill. 


tt 

it 

29 

Dolomite 

Colquitt’s Quarry. 

Talladega. 

tt 

tt 

White. 

80 

Marble 

Yonge’s Quarry. 

Macon. 

Metam. 

tt 


31 

Dolomite. 

Eeese’s Quarry 

(t 

(( 

ft 

Grayiah-white 

32 

it 

Jones’s Talley. 

Jefferson. 

Silur. 

(( 

Brownish-white. 

33 

it 

Chockoloko. 

Calhoun.! 

it 

« 

Yellowish-gray. 

34 

Limestone. 

Huntsville 

Madison. 

Carb. 


Grayish-brown 

35 

36 

it 

it 

Ditto’s Landing 
Eussell’s Valley. 

Franklin. 

it 

«. 

Bluish-gray. 

Yellow. 

37 

a 

Chunnennugga. 

Macon. 

Cret, 

Mallet, 

Many fossils. 

38 

it 


It 

tt (( 

39 

Dolomite. 

Jones’s Valley. 

Jefferson. 

Silur. 

E. Smith, 

Sample 1. 

40 

It 

if it 


it 

ti 

2. 

41 

42 

43 

Gypsum marl. 

* tt (1 


Clarke. 

Tert. 

(( 

(( 

(( 


it it 


tt 

(( 

(( 



* Big Sandy Creek. f Near Boiling Spring. J Tennessee Kiver. 
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TABLE Y.—Coidinued. 



b 



s 









V- 



o 


-tj 

, 


5 





o 

® flS 

'C gg* 








1 

S 

o 

*s 

o 

QQ 

cj . 

s s 

0 59 

o 

Sfl 

I'i 

o 

0 

1 

§ 

0? 

1 

o 

02 

O 

XI 

1 

rd 

1 

1 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

1 


93 508 

3.675 

0 550 

0733 

0034 


trace. 

S' 

52 364 

1,749 

2 

«• 

89.135 

5 250 

1.125 

2650 

0 090 

, 

trace 


49.915 

2 499 

3 


94845 

2.625 

0500 

0 600 

0 030 


trace 

»• 

53.113 

1249 

4 


92 725 

1.890 

0,450 

8 300 

00.^ 

ff 

trace 


6I.9’6 

0 900 

6 


88 218 

4.725 

0473 

4.300 

0 032 


trace 


49 402 

2 249 

6 

— t 

95 717 

1680 

0425 

0700 

0.028 


trace 

!. 

53.601 

0.800 

7 


86,720 

6310 

15G0 

6 820 


»• 


0.260 

48563 

3.005 

8 


99110 

0 750 

0130 

0 390 


0.000 

0.000 


65 502 

0 357 

9 


99,160 

0.750 

trace, 

0160 


0.000 

0.000 

, , 

55.630 

0.857 

10 


97520 

1.270 

0 350 

0,780 


trace 

0.000 

0 080 

54 611 

6.048 

11 


93770 

2480 

1010 

2,090 


0000 

0160 

0 360 

62.611 

1.190 

12 


98910 

0580 

0.630 

1080 

tAM 

0000 

0 050 

0 000 

55.900 

0 276 

IS 


07 550 

24 910 

3580 

3.460 


0.030 

0.020 

0.450 

37 828 

1186 

14 

M 

95400 

0.940 

0 680 

2.250 

... 

trace 

trace. 

0.730 

53.424 

0 443 

Vo 


96700 

• M t 

1,400 

2 500 




,, 

54152 


16 

CU, 

89030 

3.910 

1.080 

4 880 

.«» 

0000 

0.130 

0 840 

49.857 

1.862 

17 


55350 

34680 

1,480 

7 750 




0 810 

80.896 

16,456 

18 


61.860 

33550 

1090 

2860 


t0t 

.«* 

0.640 

34.642 

15 976 

10 

2.700 

95250 

0620 

1150 

2*950 



•*. 

... 

*1 


20 

2.680 

94 400 

0 410 

0750 

4 650 







21 


69230 

36 340 

3.340 , 

1030 



... 


33.169 

16 976 

22 


58290 

38.150 

0 860 

2 240 





82,642 

17 305 

2S 

2890 

57730 

41580 

0.120 

0 890 


•«t 


• »« 

32329 

18.167 

24 

2 750 

49,720 

82 030 

0.270 

17440 





27843 

15.252 

25 

2,910 

72.940 

22 520 

0730 

3.930 




¥9* 

40.846 

10 724 

26 

2 712 

09.470 

0 380 1 


trace. 



... 


55 703 

0181 

27 

2.711 

96.220 i 

0,660 

0200 

2.790 





63883 

0.814 

28 

2.717 ^ 

96.370 

1720 

0.250 

1.040 





63967 

0 819 

29 

2.846, 

55.480 

44 040 

0310 

0,090 




«•* 

31069 

20.971 

30 

2 855 

55420 

43.950 

0.190 

0,400 


»•* 

... 


31035 

20 907 

31 

2.860 

59.330 

38 390 

0.330 

1810 




*« 

83.225 

18.281 

32 

2.793 

66680 

40,250 

0.440 

i 2490 





31.741 

19167 

33 

2,853 

55170 

43 390 

0.890 

0450 



... 


30.895 

20 662 

34 

2.676 

64 030 

1760 

2030 

31910 

trace. 


... 


35.857 

0 838 

85 

2,702 

92170 

0.610 

1.290 

5.570 

trace. 




51.615 

0 290 

86 

2592 

99.210 

0 390 

trace. 

0.800 

, , 




, 55.558 

0.186 

87 


636G0 

0 970 

0.490 

44.600 





30.050 

0462 

38 


88 820 

2.180 

0 940 

7.200 

0 230 

0100 



49.739 

1.038 

39 

, , 

55 894 

42.755 

0717 

1.122 

0016 



31.021 

20 859 

40 

... 

^ 58.715 

45 951 

0146 

0146 

0.009 


... 


32.880 

21,881 

41 



Gypsum t 
93890 









42 


llOOO 

67 830 









43 


40600 

64.400 










* Determined by difference, f CaSOi + H^O 2, 
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TABLE VI. 

Analyses of Pig Iron. 


Furnaces. 

Kind of Fuel 

Number of lion 

County. 

Analyst. 

Metallic lion. 

Graphitic Carbon 

Combined Carbon 

2 

"a 

M2 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 

Silicon, 

Undetermined. 

Eureka fum’s 

coke. 

No. I. 
Mill 

Jelferson 


.. 

3 579 

0 782 

0 005 

0.169 


3 235 


(( <( 

u 

No I 
Foundry 

« 



2.670 

1 I 

0 135| 0 012 0.075 


0.705 


(« tt 

- 

No II 
Foundiy 

it 

Hough 

91276 

2.018 

1 1 

1 12i; 0.018 0 041 


4.180 

0.516 

Alice furnace. 


No. I 
Foundry 

it 

92 077 

3.055 

0 555 0.004 0 284 

0 766 

3 259 



<« 

No II. 
Foundry. 


... 

91499 

2 426 

1 1 

0 180 0 040 0 511 

1 i 

0 919 

4.386 

... 


An analysis by Britton of charpoal blooms made from the ore of Irona banks, Talladega county, 
&h.oi\s metallic iron, 99 020; caibon, 0198; sulphur, 0.000, phosphorus, 0122, manganese, 0.064, 
silicon, 0,265 , undetermined and loss, 0.331 


TABLE VII. 

Analyses of Blount Springs Water. 


Analyst, Dr. H Leefman. 

Spring No. 1. 

Contains in 1 litre or 1000 gramm. of the 
water =0.84580 gramm. solid matter, 
in which there was. 


Gramm, 


Sodium chloride 0 52240 

Sodium sulphate 0 01550 

Calcium 0 00490 

Calcium carbonate 0.12650 

Magnesium carbonate ... ... 0 07410 

Magnesium chloride . .. . 0.01370 

Silica ) 

Phosphates ^ 0.05250 

Alumina } 

Iodides trace. 

Sulphur .; 0,03620 


Analyst, Prof. W. C Stubbs 

Spring No. 4. 


Contains in 1 litre or 1000 gramm. of the 
water =0 962042 gramm solid matter, 
in which there was . 



Gramm. 

Sulphuric acid 

0.42800 

Phosphoric acid 

trace 

Carbonic acid 

0 155729 

Chlorine- 

0.326117 

Bromine 

0.002111 

Iodine 

0 001878 

Lime . 

0 060368 

Magnesia 

0 095190 

Baryta 

0 012710 

Sesqmoxide of iron 

0.034000 

Alumina 

trace. 

Sodium 

0 056857 

Potassium 

0.063597 

Lithium 

trace. 

Silica 

0 042800 
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TABLE VIII. 


A. Amlym of 


Copper Ores. 


% 

Variety. 

Forma- 

tion 

County 

Analyst, 

Met. Copper. 

Met Iron 

Sulphur, 

Insoluble Matter. 

1 

CQ 

Oz in 2000 lbs. 

Lead 

1 

Black ore. 

Metam. 

Chilton. 

Endemann 

23 970 




0.340 

99140 

0.840 

2 

Azunte. 


Calhoun 

Stubbs 

10020 

28 100 

29.200 

4 000 

... 



3 

tChalcopynte. 

ti 

1 

•• 

34 930 

not deter. 

14 900 

7 300 

... 



4 

i Malachite 

it 

(( 

« 

19 240 

25 200 

23100 

16.600 

.. 

.. 

... 

5 

Black ore 

<( 

1 

ti 

43040 

15 470 

11 400 

7400 

,, 

. 

... 

6 

Cuprite 

t» 


' . “ 

45 240 

31 290 

0000 

4 200 



... 


B. Analyses of Iron Pyrites. 


6 ! 

521 1 

Variety. 



Forma- 

tion. 

County 

Analyst. 

i 

Silica. 

Sulphide of Cop- 
per, 

Sulphide of Iron 

Met. Copper. 

Gold. 

1 

1 

Cupriferous pyrites 1 

Metam, 

Cleburne 

Smith, 

6.680 

10.140 

80.390 

8.08 


2 I 

Pyrites. 

*( 

Coosa. 

Mallet, 

... 




good tr 

3 1 

1 


Subc. 

Cullman. 

Endemann, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

trace. 


TABLE IX. 

A. Analyses of Kaoline. 


Locality. 

Foimation. 

1 

Analyst. j 

ll 

'S'd 

^3 

prA 

fL, 

Water. 

Undecomposed 

Mineial, 

Combined 

Silica. 

o3 

0 

1 
o 

oi 

P 

< 

■s 

% 

1 . 
pg 
S’! 

CO 

Near Louina. 
Jacksonville 

Metam. 

Silur. 

Randolph. 

1 Calhoun. 

1 

Mallet. 

Mallet. 

0.720 

1.030 

15.090 

13.380 

14.280 

ODOO 

19.850 

89.760 

17 440 
4B50 

31 920 
38.920 

1 

trace. 

0.780 


B. Analyse of Manganese Ores. 


No. 

Variety. 

Formation. 

County, 

Analyst 

Peroxide of 
Manganese. 

Sp. Gr. 

1 

Pyrolusite. 

Metam. 

Chilton 

Endemann. 



2 

Pbilomelane. 

Silur. 

Talladega 

Mallet. 

62.430 

^712 

3 

Psilomeiane. 

Metam 

Randolph, 

Mallet, 

63.250 

3.988 
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TEOY MEETING. 


COMMITTEES. 

Local Committee of Arrangements. 

E. W. Hunt, Chairman. Henry Burden, Secretary^ 


Finance Committee. 

Charles W. Tillinghast. William Gurley. William Kemp. 

Beception Committee of Members of the Institute. 

C, T. Arnberg, I Townsend Burden, James A. Burden, Henry Burden, William 
F. Burden, Verplanck Colvin, Townsend Church, Erastus Corning, Chester Gris- 
wold, J. Wool Griswold, E. W. Hunt, Orleans Longacre, John H. Mars, Selden E. 
Marvin, Henry B. Nason, J. C. Platt, Jr., H. 0. Shaw, J. M. Sherrerd, E. Bay 
Thompson, S. T. Williams. 

The opening session was held in Keenan Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing, October 9th. Mr. R. W. Hunt, of Troy, President of the Insti- 
tute, and Chairman of the Local Committee of Arrangements, after 
calling the meeting to order, intfodueed the Hon. Martin I. Town- 
send, who delivered a cordial address of welcome to the Institute on 
behalf of the city of Troy. Presidept Hunt called upon Dr, E. W. 
Raymond, who responded to this address on behalf of the Institute. 

The following papers were then read : 

Some Researches on Gold, by Dr. T. Egleston, of New York. 

The Law of the Apex, by Dr. R. W. Raymond, of New York. 

After the adjournment of this session the members enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Troy Club. 

On Wednesday morning, October 10th, the members, and ladies 
accompanying them, made an excursion by carriages to the Fuller 
& Warren Company’s Clinton Stove Foundry, the Rensselaer Mer- 
chant and Rail Mills of the Albany and Rensselaer Iron and Steel 
Company, and the works of the Burden Iron Company, after which 
the party were driven to “ Woodside,” the residence of Mr. James 
A. Burden, where they were charmingly entertained by Mr. and 
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Mrs. Burden. In the afternoon a visit was made to the Albany 
Iron Works and the Bessemer Works department of the Albany 
and Rensselaer Iron and Steel Company. 

In the evening the second session for the reading and discussion 
of papers was held in Keenan Hall. The following papers were 
read: 

The Bessemer Plant of the Korth Chicago Rolling Mill Company 
at South Chicago, by R. Forsyth, of Chicago. 

Some Notes and Tests of an Open Hearth Steel Charge made 
for Boiler Plate, by A. E. Hunt, of Pittsburgh. 

The Determination of Manganese in Spiegel, by G. C. Stone, ot 
Newark, N. J. (read by the Secretary in the author’s absence). 

The Secretary then read invitations to the members of the Insti- 
tute from Mr, Charles Kilmer, and from Messrs, W. & L. E. Gurley, 
to visit their works, after which the session was adjourned. 

On Thursday morning the members and ladies of the party were 
taken in carriages to the shirt and collar factories, and the laundries 
connected therewith, of Messrs. Sandford & Robinson, Earl & 
Wilson, and Cluett & Brothers. Some of the members visited the 
works of the Messrs. Gurley, makers of mathematical instruments, 
and various places of interest in Cohoes. After this excursion the 
third session was held in Keenan Hall. The following papers were 
read : 

A Description of a Chemical Laboratory erected in 1863, as an 
adjunct to the Experimental Steel Works at Wyandotte, Michigan, 
by W. F. Durfee, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Peach Bottom Slates of Southeastern York and Southern 
Lancaster Counties, Pa., by Dr. Persifor Frazer, of Philadelphia. 

A Systematic Nomenclature for Minerals, by H. M. Howe, of 
Boston. 

A Water-gas Producer at Elgin, 111., by P. Barnes, of Joliet, 111. 

Dr. Frazer showed at this session a platinum anode, which had 
been used in the electrolytic determination of copper, and which was 
covered with a dark deposit. Mr. Mackintosh thought the deposit 
was probably the peroxide of lead or manganese. 

In the afternoon the concluding session of the Institute was held 
in Keenan Hall, The following persons, proposed for election as 
members and associates of the Institute, and approved by the Council, 
were then unanimously elected : 
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MBMBEES. 


John L. Arts, 




Troy, N. Y. 

Hichard P. Bloss, 




Palmer’s Falls, N. Y. 

W. M. Chadwick, 




Bergen Point, N. J, 

P. E. Chapin, 




Johnstown, Pa, 

F- F. Chisolm, . 




Denver, Col. 

Henry S. Church, 




Troy, K Y. 

Torbert Coryell, . 




Larabertville, N. J. 

A. H. de Camp, . 




Musquodoboit Harbor, Nova Scotia* 

Thomas Dickson, 




New York City. 

J ohn Don, . 




Troy, N. Y. 

George C. Gardner, . 




Chicago, 111. 

Edward G. Gilbert, . 




Troy, N. Y. 

Francis B. Griswold, . 




Troy, N, Y. 

William Gurley, 




Troy, N. Y. 

W. B. Hammond, 




Galena, Dakota. 

Jonas S Heartt, 




Troy, N. Y. 

William E. Hills, 




Albany, N. Y. 

C. H. Jouet, 




Eoselle, N. J. 

Edgar B. Kay, . 




Troy, N. Y. 

Arthur H Keller, 




Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William Kemp, . 




Troy, N. Y. 

Edward 0. Knight, . 




Troy, N. Y. 

Paul F. Lobanoff, 




Silverton, Col. 

Harvey S. McLeod, . 




Troy, N. Y. 

J ohn Male, 




Troy,N. Y. 

William P. Mason, 




Troy, N. Y. 

Seeley Mudd, 




Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 

Francis A. Ostrander, 




Troy, N. Y. 

Eobert Peele, Jr., 




Bloomfield, N. J. 

Marion Eandolph, 




Albany, N. Y. 

J ames B. Bisque, 




Silver City, Col. 

E. J. Schmitz, , 




New York City, 

Edwin E. Sluder, 




Cerrillos, N. M. 

Max Suppes, 




Troy, N. Y. 

George W. Swett, 




Troy, N. Y. 

Elwyn Waller, . 




New York City. 

Walter P. Warren, . 




Troy, N. Y. 

John F. Williams, 




Troy, N, Y. 

J ohn J. Williams, 




San Francisco, Cal. 

Thomas W. Yardley, , 




Troy, N. Y. 

Pope Yeatman, » 




Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 

W. D. Young, . 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSOCIATES, 

John H. Banks, . 

, 



New York City. 

Howard H. Burden, . 

. 



Troy, N. Y. 

Frank W. Edmunds, , 

. 



Troy, N. Y. 

Austin Gorham, . 




New York City, 

Edward M, Green, . 

. 



Troy, N. Y. 
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Henry Ang. Hunicke, 
Edward F. Jackson, . 
James R. Einealy, . 
Jacob M. Rich, . 

P. ‘Williamson Roberts, 
A. T. Shoemaker, 
George Thompson, * 
C. W. Tillinghast, 

J. N. Whitman, . 


. St. Louis, Mo. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Baden, Mo. 

. NTew York City. 
. Philadelphia, 

. New York City. 
. Troy,]Sr.Y. 

, Troy,N.Y. 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The status of Mr. E. L. Herndon, in the Institute, was changed 
from associate to member. 

The following papers were read at this session ; 

The Physical Properties of Coke as a Fuel for Blast Furnace Use, 
by John Fulton, of Johnstown, Pa. 

A New Method of Manufacturing Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate 
of Copper, by A. F. Wendt, of New York. 

These papers were read by Mr. Kirchhoflf iu the absence of the 
authors. 

Notes on the Serpentine Belt in Chester County, Pa., and Supple- 
mentary Remarks on the Rocks of South Wales, by Dr. Persifor 
Frazer, of Philadelphia. 

Boilers and Boiler Settings for Blast Furnaces, by F. W. Gordon, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Some Canadian Iron Ores, by F. P. Dewey, of Washington, D. C. 

Notes on an Experimental Working of Silver Ores by the Leach- 
ing Process, by J. H. Clemes, of Falmouth, England, read by Mr. 
EjrchhofiF in the absence of the author. 

The following translation of a letter to H. L. Bridgman, 1203 
Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa, a member of the Institute, from 
Bergrath von Groddeck, Director of the Royal Prussian Mining 
School, Clausthal, Germany, was read by the Secretary, and recom- 
mended by the President to the favorable attention of the members 
of the Institute. 


“Deae Sir: It is my desire to procure for the Academy as complete a collec- 
tion as possible illustrative of the science of mineral veins and deposits. This 
collection is to serve in part in illustration of my lectures, but its principal object 
is to furnish material for the comparative and scientific study of this subject, Tvhich 
is of the highest importance to the miner, and 'which can hardly be satisfactorily 
investigated in any other way. ' 

“The collectioh is to consist of specimens from as many mines as possible, such 
specimens being in sets, showing the various ores of the mine, any minerals it may 
contain, its gangne rocks, country rock, and particularly anything hearing on the 
genesis of the ore body, such as stalactites, pseudomorphs, druses, specimens show- 
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ing stratified deposit of ore, etc., etc. On the other hand specimens having simply 
their beauty to recommend them are of less importance. 

“ Whenever convenient, it is desired that specimens should be about 4 inches 
square ; this, however, is not essential, anything with a bearing on the subject is 
acceptable, regardless of its form or size. 

Maps, geological and topographical, sketches, sections, written or printed data, 
in short anything reliable, and conveying information as to the ore-body or its 
surroundings, should, if possible, accompany the specimens.” 

Accompanying this translation was a letter from Mr- Bridgman, 
offering to answer any letters that might be addressed to him on the 
subject, and speaking of Bergrath von Groddeck as follows : 

“He has, for a number of years past, devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
subject of ore-deposits, and is recognized in Germany as one of the few worthy fol- 
lowers of von Cotta. He has already accumulated a large amount of information 
on the subject, and is preparing matter for publication. There can be no question 
as to the importance of his work, and I know of no easier or surer way for our 
American mining men to become really acquainted with the geological side of these 
ore bodies, than to avail themselves of the invitation of this able investigator. He 
will appreciate any effort they make to assist him, and will be glad to furnish them, 
as promptly as possible, with any information they may ask for. Letters may be 
written either in German or English ; and freight or express on specimens, etc., 
shipped to the Bergakademie, Clausthal am Hartz, Germany, will be paid there.” 

The following papers were then read by title : 

Boasting Iron Ores, by John Birkinbine, of Philadelphia. 

Differential Sampling of Coal Seams, by Dr. J. P. Kimball, of 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Smelting Notes from Chihuahua, Mexico, by Dr. W. Lawrence 
Austin, Santa Barbara, Mexico. 

The Colorimetric Determination of Carbon in Steels, by A. E. 
Hunt, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The followed resolutions were then introduced, and were carried 
with enthusiasm. 

Resolvedj That the heartfelt thanks of the Institute be tendered to the citizens of 
Troy, and to the following individuals, firms, and corporations, for their generous co- 
operation, and the hospitality which has rendered the present meeting at once so 
profitable and so delightful, viz.: The Troy Club, the Burden Iron Company, the 
Albany and Rensselaer Iron and Steel Company, the Hudson River Ore and Iron 
Company, the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, and Messrs. 
James A. Burden, I. Townsend Burden, 0. E. Kilmer, the Messrs. Gurley, Earl & 
Wilson, Sandford & Robinson, and Cluett & Brothers. 

Eesolvedj That the thanks and congratulations of the Institute be expressed to 
the Local Committee, in view of the thoroughness and skill with which the prepa- 
ration and details of this meeting have been organized and conducted, and the ab- 
solute success which has crowned every portion of the committee's plan. 
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President Hunt then declared the meeting adjourned. 

In the evening there was a subscription dinner in Harmony Hall . 

On Friday morning at 10 o’clock, the members of the Institute, 
and the ladies accompanying them, together with many ladies and 
gentlemen of Troy, took a special excursion train, kindly provided 
by the New York Central and Hudson Eiver Eailroad Company, 
to Burden Station, to inspect the property of the Hudson Eiver Ore 
and Iron Company, as the guests of the company. After inspect- 
ing the three roasting kilns in process of erection, lunch was served 
on board the train, and then the party were conveyed in open cars, 
on the company’s railroad, to the mines. This visit was made under 
the guidance of Mr. James A. Burden, President of the company. 

The following members and associates were present at the meeting : 


C. T, Arnbevg. 

E. C. Fulton. 

William Atkins. 

F. W. Gordon. 

Bi chard D. Baker. 

A, G. Gorham. 

S. W. Baldwin. 

J. Wool Griswold, 

P, Barnes. 

William Gurley. 

James C. Bayles. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

G. H, Billings. 

G. C. Hewett 

Henry Binsse. 

Albert F. Hill. 

John Birkinbine. 

Levi Holbrook. 

J. H. Bramwell. 

H. M. Howe, 

H. W. Bulkley. 

W. S. Hungerford. 

Henry Burden. 

A. E. Huht. 

Howard H. Burden. 

E. W. Hunt. 

I. Townsend Burden. 

J. E. Johnson. 

James A. Burden. 

E. B. Kay. 

William F. Burden. 

William Kemp. 

H. S. Church. 

C. Kirchhoff, Jr. 

J. B. Church. 

Edward 0. Knight. 

Townsend Church. 

W. B. Kunhardt. 

C. Constable. 

L. G. Laureau. 

Balph Crocker, 3d. 

Nicholas Lennig, 

Gram Curtis. 

Charles Macdonald. 

W. S, de Camp, 

J. B. Mackintosh. 

A. B. de Saulles. 

John Male. 

F. P. Dewey. 

Selden E. Marvin. 

John Don, 

W. P. Mason. 

T. M. Drown. 

De Oourcey May. 

W. F. Durfee. 

Edwin Mickley. 

T. Egleston. 

P. W- Moen. 

J. W. Farquhar. 

E. S. Moffat. 

Walton Ferguson. 

S, F. Morris. 

Eobert Forsyth. 

H. B, Nason. 

Persifor Frazer. 

F. A, Ostrander. 
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Samuel Peters. 

W. I. Pierce. 

J. 0. Platt, Jr. 

Addison C. Rand. 

R. W. Raymond. 

P. Williamson Roberts. 
Percival Roberts, Jr. 

C. M. Rolker. 

R. P, Roth well. 

W. H. Scranton. 

H. C. Shaw. 

Alexander H, Sherrerd. 
J. M. Sherrerd, 

W. L. Saunders. 

C. A, Stetefeldt. 


George W. Swett. 

C. W, Tillinghast. 

H. G. Torrey. 

W. W. Van Voorhis. 
W. R. Walker. 
Willard P. Ward. 
Charles G. Weir. 

J. ]Sr. Whitman. 
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BY "W. X-AWEBNC® AXJSTDfr, BH.D., SANTA BAEBAEA, CHIHTJAHTTA, 

MEXICO. 

In the southwest corner of the State of Chihuahua, hidden up in 
the foothills of the Sierra Madre, lies Santa Barbara, a small collec- 
tion of adobe dwellings, which claims for itself a history dating back 
to the middle of the sixteenth century. For many years the mining 
and reduction of ores have occupied the attention of the inhabitants 
of this region ; but of late, former activity in these pursuits appears, 
from some cause, to have fallen off. Like every other respectable 
old ruin, it is haunted by traditions of past glories, but apart from 
romance the engineer can find much of interest within its time- 
honored precincts, even if the millions represented* to be hidden in 
its mines do not present to his technical vision the allurements others 
see. Occasionally the discovery of a pocket of rich ore in the 
vicinity awakens it from its venerable dreams, and it was such 
an occurrence that led the writer recently to intrude on its seclu- 
sion. 

This district was of mature growth, and is lasting in its old age, 
differing somewhat in this respect »from our Western regions. 
Where the American will move on in search of better things, the 
Mexican remains cherishing the history of bygone palmy days. 
The decadence of the industry here may be traced to* several causes, 
among which are the exhaustion of the docile surface ores;- the 
primitive methods of reduction, which do not admit of operations 
on an extended scale, in other words, the economical reduction of 
the ore j and lastly, the lack of systematic development of the mines 
themselves, which prevents the extraction of these low-grade* ores 
when connected with any serious expense. 

The appearance of the veins is imposing. Huge quartzose ledges, 
carrying zinc-blende, galena, and the various pyrites as impregna- 
tions and seams, cut through the country rook for miles, their jagged 
outcroppings occupying a prominent place in the landscape. They 
present some features which might cause a metallurgist tO' reflect 
before embarking in any scheme for their reduction. Zinc blende 
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predominates ; iron ores are wanting, if we except the pyrites ; the 
local supply of fuel is limited to a certain amount, too small for 
ambitious designs; the gangue is quartz pure and simple, and the 
average assay shows a very low grade of ore. Such objections may 
have been among the reasons why so many of these mines have lain 
idle these many years, so that now, upon inquiry as to who made 
the enormous excavations, a shrug of the shoulders, and the response 
los antiguos,’’ are all that can be elicited. 

Some of the descendants of these mystic beings, more ambitious 
than their fellows, earn a livelihood by hand-sorting, or concentrat- 
ing the better portion of what their ancestors left behind, preferring 
this to starvation, which, from all accounts, has been until now their 
only alternative. 

The concentration is carried on in what is termed a planilla ; that 
is, a man goes to the brook, or, rather, to a point where the brook 
pokes its head up through the waste of the I’iver-bed — for, in the dry 
season, the current is usually hidden from view — levels off a space 
4 feet by 4 feet on the bank, and paves it with flat stones, giving the 
whole a slight* inclination toward the water. He then surrounds 
three sides with a wall of other flat stones, set on edge, about 12 
inches high, places his fine ore in the upper end, stands off in the 
stream and bails the water on to the aforesaid mineral, throwing it 
in such a way as to cause the whole mass to be lifted by it. The 
lighter particles are borne away by the returning current, while those 
of sufficient specific gravity remain behind. In this simple appa- 
ratus the desired separation of the quartzose matter is effected quite 
sufficiently for smelting purposes, although there is naturally a con- 
siderable loss of the valuable minerals. The greater part of the 
ore smelted is hand-sorted only, obtained by following the best 
streaks of mineral in the mines, and selecting therefrom again the 
most valuable portion. 

At present there are twelve blast furnaces in operation in Santa 
Barbara, each of one ton capacity, but eleven of tihese are running 
on ores brought from outlying mines, or other districts, and yield, 
in their concentrated form, 36 ounces to 66 ounces per ton. A smel- 
ter of considerable experience in this district assured me, that ores 
containing less than 40 ounces to the ton cannot be profitably worked, 
but that as soon as they reach 63 ounces they are in bonanza. 

The largest works in Santa Barbara, in fret, the only ones of 
any consequence, are leased and operated by Mr. A. B. Sawyer, 
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and the following notes are mainly condensed from inforn^ation 
furnished within those adobe walls. Here are in operation eleven 
shaft furnaces and four cupellation hearths, all, together with the 
buildings, constructed of adobes, i. e., sun-dried brick. These 
adobes are usually 9 inches by 18 inches, and 4J inches thick, but 
larger ones are used, in covering the cupellation hearths, for instance, 
which are 30 inches by 12 inches, and inches thick. One man 
can make about seventy-five of these first-named adobes in a day, 
and is paid 60 cents wages, so that they come to something under 
one cent each. 

The following measures of weight and value will be given in 
avoirdupois pounds and United States coin. The Spanish pound 
does not vary enough from the American unit of the same name to 
make any essential difference in these calculations, and the Mexican 
copper currency dollar, which alone is in circulation in this district, 
is calculated, to avoid small fractions, as the equivalent of 80 cents 
United States coin, whereas in reality it is worth nearly 81 cents. 

The adobes used in furnace construction are made from selected 
clay, of a red color, free from small stones. They can be laid in wall 
at about |16 per thousand. The furnaces are set in pairs, under 
hoods or domes, about thirty feet high, and discharge their fumes, 
smoke, etc., through their open tops into the working spaces. These 
domes require for their construction 1500 adobes, and cost about 
$40, independent of the price of the adobes. The furnaces are con- 
structed by building up adobes from the floor to the height of 7 or 
8 feet, leaving a rectangular shaft, inclosed on three sides, but with 
the fourth free. This shaft, from the top downward for four or five 
feet, is of small dimensions, and constitutes the shaft of the furnace ; 
below this it widens out. When the furnace is ready for blowing- 
in, the fourth side of the shaft is walled up, and the enlargement 
below tamped solid with clay. The bottom of the shaft slopes out- 
ward and forme a basin, partially outside the furnace, in which the 
molten products from the furnace fall and separate. This basin or 
slag bath is divided by the adobes of the front wall of the shaft 
which dips below its surface about an inch. The shaft, when bricked 
in and ready for operations, has the following dimensions : 4 feet 
from tuyere to top, 12 inches from tuyere to surface of slag-bath, 12 
inches square at tuyere and 18 inches square at top- The tuyere 
(2|-in(^ nozzle) is fitted into a copper plate (18 inches by 29 inches) 
which constitutes the lower back of the furnace j but usually porphy- 
ritio rock is used for this purpose. A pair of these furnaces, from 
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the lioor up, require for their construction about 600 adobes, and two 
days’ labor, divided as follows : 

Cod of Gbndrustiriff one Pair of Shaft Furnaces. 


One mason at 80 cents» .. 

. . . . 11 60 


Two helpers at 40 cents, . 

. . . . 80 


Two boys at 20 cents^ 

, . . . 40 


Tamping in csrucibles.: 


$2 80 

Six men at 40 cents, two days, . 

» • * • • 

. 4 80 

500 adobes at 1 cent, 


. 5 00 

Clay and sundries, . 



. 1 40 

Total, 


.$14 00 

4 • /% 


This represents the total cost of a pair of furnaces, exclusive of 
tuyeres and cof^r back (which is not necessary), and divided by 
two, puts the cost of each singly at 17. . 

Operations are conducted as follows: Charges are laid out, each 
of 150 pounds, made up of 75 pounds of ore and 75 pounds of lith- 
arge. With these 160 pounds are charged 160 pounds slag and 45 
pounds charcoal, i.e., the fuel is 60 per cent, of the ore charges, rather 
more than less. This whole amount is not charged at once, but 
doled out in hatfuls to the little furnace. The mouth of the shaft 
is kept free from sparks. Blast is supplied at 4|-inoh pressure (water) 
for nineteen 2J-iuch nozzles, by a No. 6 Stortevant fan. Bullion, 
matte, and slag flow continuously into the sumps, separating there ; 
a crust of slag is removed as often as it chills, and the other products 
are tapped off as often as a new charge is begun. 

Oak charcoal is used exclusively, and costs |8 per ton, pine char- 
coal being considered too.light for the work. From 1100 to 1300 
tons of charcoal are cwisumed in these works per annum. From 
another source I learn that the total consumption of charcoal in 
Santa Barbara mining district in 1882 was 1750 tons, which amount 
represented all that could be produced. This- gives an insight into 
the amount of ore yearly benefieiated in the district. Accepting, as 
it is variously estimated, the fuel to represent from 60 per cent, to 
65 per cent, of the ore smelted, we find this latter element covered 
by figures lying somewhere between 2700 tons and 3000 tons, 1000 
tons of which are brought in from other districts. 
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Cost of Smelting one Ton of Ore. 

Labor ; 


2 smelters at 60 cents, 

. , . . $1 20 


2 chargers at 20 cents, 

40 


Laying out charges, . 

10 


Carrying away slag, . 

10 


Eoustabouts, . • . . 

20 


1: 

— 

$2 00 

60 per cent, of ore charge, 

• « * > • 

. 4 80 

Total, , 

• « * • * 

$6 80 


This is exclusive of general expenses, blast, repairs, and superin- 
tendence. 

In treating some ores (^‘ San Francisco del Oro ” mine, for instance), 
which carry heavy amounts of zinc-blende, a loss of 25 per cent, of 
the litharge charge occurs. This material is brought from a distance, 
and costs, laid down at the works, $42 per ton. As equal amounts 
of litharge and ore are charged into the furnace this loss augments 
the cost of smelting $10.50 per ton, which, added to the $6.80 above, 
brings the total up to $^7.30 per ton. Probably the expenses for mo- 
tive power, preparation of ore, and general outlays connected with the 
works, will increase these figures to $18.50, exclusive of refining, i.e., 
when treating “ black jack ” ores. From data obtained at another 
smaller establishment, when galena ores were formerly operated upon, 
the total cost of smelting, per ton, summed up as follows : 


Labor, ..«$2 80 

Fuel, , . . 6 20 

Motive power, 2 00 


Total, 110 00 


Both of these estimates are rather crude. The cost of repairs on 
fiirnaces is not included, neither are any of the little expenses inci- 
dental to metallurgical operations of this kind. But the main items, 
fuel and labor, are sufficiently near for practical purposes, and the 
fact is made clear, that in these little shaft furnaces, to eonstroot 
which costs a merely nominal sum, very refractory sulphuretted ores 
are sncsoessfully smelted without preliminary roasting, at a cost of 
from $8 to $10 per ton. Where almost pure zino-blende is treated, 
and a heavy loss in the fluxing litharge occurs, these figures are 
doubled. WTien a moderate amount of galena is present in the ore, 
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tLe litharge constantly accumulates, and is sold. A knowledge of 
these facts would often help our Western prospectors in developing 
their clairus, where they now sit idly by awaiting the often tardy 
advent of capital. The nature of the material from which these 
furnaces are built does not admit of long campaigns ; usually they 
last but ten or twelve days. 

Cupellation hearths, built also of adobes, are used to refine the 
base bullion produced by the shaft furnaces. These are very simple 
in construction, requiring only a few adobes, some ashes, and clay. 

(hst of ConsknMsting one Pair of Cupellation Hearths, 


Ashes for tests : 


1800 pounds for two farnaces, . 

. 

. 

$1 60 

Labor iised in construction : 

1 mason, one day, at 80 cents, , 


. $0 80 


3 men, one day, at 40 cents, . 


. 1 20 

2 00 

Labor putting in tests : 

1 man at 80 cents, • 

• • % 

• $0 80 


3 men at 40 cents, . 

• • • 

. 1 20 

2 ’00 

Clay for tests : 

600 pounds, . * , . 

. 

. 

80 

200 adobes, . . . • 

• 

. 

1 60 

Total, . 

« • • 

. 

$8 00 


The adobes which serve as roofing are somewhat larger than the 
others, being 30 inches by 12 inches and 3J inches thick. They are 
made from selected clay, and dried under cover so as not to show 
sun-cracks; they stand four weeks. The tests are made of ashes 
taken from the ash-pit of the furnace itself, and mixed with sifted 
clay, in the proportion of 3 parts (by measure) of the former to 1 
part of the latter. Oak wood ashes are preferred, as they do not cut out 
so readily, and the tests are tamped in very firmly, wooden poles being 
used for thfs purpose. The furnace, when complete, occupies a space 
5 feet wide by 5 feet high and 8 feet long, the test holding about 
750 pounds of base bullion and matte. The matte, which forms in 
a thin cake upon the surface of the lead, when tapped from the shaft 
furnace, is thrown in upon the bath while refining, and runs down 
with it. This dissolving of the metallic oxides in the litharge 
constitutes the main expense of the operation, consuming much 
time and fuel. Six marks of silver, at 8 ounces, result from ou- 
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pelling 1500 pounds of a mixed charge of lead and matte, the 
whole operation lasting twelve hours. Oak wood is used as fuel, 
costing 20 cents per 200 pounds. A test of this description requires 
to be rebuilt every month; slight repairs being necessary after every 
charge. 


Cost of Refining 3000 Pounds of Lead and Matte. 


One day^s run : 

2 refiners at 60 cents, $1 20 

Fuel, 1800 pounds oak, 1 80 

Labor, 50 

Materials used in repairs, 10 


Total, $3 60 


This estimate for fuel is rather low, and it might be well to add 
$1.20 to the above figures, so as to include surplus fuel, rebuilding, 
blast, and other incidental expenses. Still, then, we have the 
astonishingly low result of $4.80 for 3000 pounds, or $3.20 per 
ton. The loss in lead during this operation amounts to 11 per cent. 
The silver obtained is melted down in a furnace similar to those 
used throughout our Western country for a like purpose, but built 
of adobes. In the place of costly graphite crucibles, old quicksilver 
flasks are made use of in this melting, a flask lasting for fifteen to 
twenty bars, according to the strength of the welding. The bars 
are not allowed to contain over 1080 ounces, and by using two flasks 
and one furnace twenty can be east in one day. Pine coal is used 
in the melting furnace. The bar silver runs from .970 to .980 fine. 

The ore, heavy in zinc, is partially roasted in kilns at the mines 
before being brought to the smelters. These kilns are 10 feet high, 
12 feet long, and 4 feet broad. On the bottom are two air canals, 
covered with pieces of strap-iron set on edge, which act as grate- 
bars. On these wood is piled a foot high, which, in turn, is covered 
with ore, about 16 tons, until the kiln is two-thirds full. One other 
layer of wood having been thrown in about the middle of the charge 
the front of the kiln is sealed up and the charge fired. The exit 
for the fumes is quite small, in order to limit the access of air from 
below. The ore loses about 10 per. cent of its weight during this 
operation, which is represented to cost 22 cents per ton. The oak 
wood used is approximately 2 per cent, to 4 pet cent, of weight of 
the ore charged, and costs $2.20 per cord. 

The entire cost of the roasting, smelting, and refining operations 
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to which this rebellious ore is subjected, sums up to, approximately, 
$20 per ton, the product being bar silver, .980 fine. 

The system is characterized by two features, — the small quantity 
of material it is possible to operate upon, and the consequent waste 
of time i it has, therefore, little to recommend it, except for opera- 
tions on an experimental scale. It owes its success mainly to cheap 
fuel and labor, but both of these commodities are limited, and pre- 
vent extended operations. Lead is sacrificed because of the absence 
of iron j still, when we consider the quality of the material treated, 
the small amount of lead ore mixed with zinc-blende and antimonial 
and arsenical compounds, the result is very creditable. 

At one small works I found them working the blast by man power, 
the whole concern being of home manufacture, bellows, furnace, and 
all! * 

I am indebted to Messrs. Beckman & Storck, of Santa Barbara, 
for much of the metallurgical information contained in the above. 


SOME CAJS-ABIAN' IBOJUr OBES. 

BT FBSm. B. DEWBT, WASHraUTON, D. 0. 

The iron ores of Canada have attracted more or less attention in 
this country for a number of years ; and having had an opportunity 
this past summer to examine some of them, especially the magnetic 
ores, I have thought it might be of sufficient interest to the members 
of the Institute to put on record some of my observations. 

The region examined contains, for the most part, only the rocks 
of the Laurentian system. Much of it was originally covered with 
a dense growth of pine, which interfered with successful prospecting 
for ores. However, after the best of the timber had been cut ofi^ 
fire generally got into the bush and cleared it up pretty well. This, 
besides making travelling about easier, exposed large surfaces of rock, 
and rendered the work of the prospector far more liable to be re- 
warded witli success, while removing many of its hardships. The 
general appearance and productiveness of the land have, however, 
been far from improved by this process. It would be difficult to 
find a more desolat^appearing country than some of these pine 
woods after fire has been through them. 

The country examined may be, for convenience, divided into two 
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sections: the one in Ottawa and Pontiac counties, in the province of 
Quebec, beginning at the Haycock location, northwest of Ottawa, 
and continuing up the Ottawa River to the Ade location, in the 
township of Bristol ; and the other south of the Ottawa River, and 
east of the Kingston and Pembroke Railway, in the counties of 
Lanark, Leeds, ^ and Prontenac, in the province of Ontario. 

The Haycock Mine. 

This mine is located in the northeast portion of the township 
of Templeton, about eight miles east of the Gatteneau River, 
and about twelve miles from the City of Ottawa. The occur- 
rence of the ore is very remarkable. The ore consists of hematite, 
with a considerable amount of magnetite, and is remarkably pure. 
It is very hard and compact, showing, in some cases, distinct cleav- 
age; but most of it occurs in lumps, from the size of a walnut up to 
a few cubic yards, scattered through the rock, which is a very 
coarsely crystalline aggregate of a pinkish felspar and quartz, with 
rarely a small amount of hornblende, and mostly in association with 
the felspar. One especially curious feature was aptly described by 
my guide, who said, “It looked as if a ladleful of molten ore 
had been dashed down upon the surface of the rock.” There is 
more or less apparent parallelism in the occurrence of the ore-bodies, 
but there were few indications of a well defined and permanent 
deposit. 

There was one good-sized opening, besides a number of small pits, 
from which perhaps 2000 tons of ore had been extracted ; but the 
mining must have been rather expensive, and from the small and 
isolated nature of the ore-bodies must be very uncertain. Notwith- 
standing this, a forge of four fires had been built in which some very 
good blooms were made, and four large charcoal kilns had been 
built, also a tramway to the old furnace at Hull. All these works, 
however, have been out of use for several years, and are rapidly 
going to decay. The composition of the ore in selected samples is 
given by the following analyses from the Canadian Geological 


Survey,^ 

FeA, • • • 

88.08 

89.80 

85.45 

FeO, .... 

6.86 

7.06 

6.24 

MnO, .... 

0.24 

trace 

0.16 

CaO, .... 

0.65 

trace 

0.41 

MgO, .... 

0.13 

0.22 

0.17 

PA> • • • • 

0.16 

trace 

0.13 


* 22d Rep. of Prog. Can. Geol. Siir., 1873-74, p. 226. 
voii. xn.— 13 
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s, 

. 0.03 

trace 

XiOgj 1 * 

, . 3.17 

2 34 

c, . . 

. 0.35 

0.43 

Insoluble, . 

, . 0.26 

0.11 


99.83 

99.96 

Pe, - 

. 66 98 

68.34 


Analyst, Professor E, 

J. Chapjuan. 


0.07 

2.12 

0.28 

5.77 

99.79 

63.88 


The Hull Mines. 

Iron ore has been mined at Hall, Quebec, with varying degrees 
of activity, for more than twenty-five years, the product having 
been between sixty and seventy thonsand tons. At the time of my 
visit work had been temporarily suspended, awaiting the completion 
of the Gatteneau Eiver Railway, which will pass within a short dis- 
tance of the Forsythe mine, so that the principal shaft was full of 
water, and no direct observations could be made underground. 
The ore occurred in a series of outcrops in a general east and west 
direction. Many of these outcrops were small, and had been worked 
out after having produced a few hundred tons of ore. I he prin- 
cipal mine, the Forsythe or Old Ironsides, has produced about 60,000 
tons, and is said to have considerable ore yet in sight in the lower 
workings. On the surface it showed a width of 15 to 35 feet in a 
cut 100 feet long. The occurrence of the ore here is also peculiar, 
being entirely in a very impure limestone, the latter being associated 
with a hornblendic gneiss. The limestone is white and crystalline, 
and the principal impurities, which form a considerable portion of 
the whole mass, are a light green pyroxene, quartz and graphite. 
The ore is of two kinds, the black magnetite ore and the so-called 
red ore, which is a mixture of magnetite and hematite. It is hard 
and compact, with imperfect cleavage, and generally shows a con- 
siderable number of flakes of graphite on a fresh fracture. Cavities 
showing well-crystallized calcite are also common. This ore, be- 
sides being shipped to the United States, was smelted in the old 
charcoal furnaces at Hull* (size 38 by 10|), and produced some 
excellent iron. The composition of the charge was very poorly 
calculated, for besides limestone, considerable amounts of clay and 
siliceous sand were used, which were entirely unnecessary, not only 
decreasing the capacity of the furnaces, but also increasing the con- 
sumption of charcoal, which was excessive, being 235 bushels per 
ton. The following analyses were taken from the Canadian Geo- 
logiocd Survey B^ort.f 


* Dr. T. 8. Hunt, 18th JBep. of Prog, of Can. Geol. Sur., 1866-67. 
f 22d Eep. of Prog. Can. G«oL Sur., 1878-74, p. 211. 
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Black Ore 


Bed Ore 

Black Ore. 

(picked specimens). 


I 

II, 

III. 

FeaOs, 

. 66.20 

"v 

> ^ 

FeO, 

. 17.78 

1 73.90 

1 93.82 

Mn, 

. - trace 

none 

0,12 


, 

0.61 

0 79 

CaO, 

. 1.85 

.... 

045 

MgO, . 

. 0.18 

1.88 

0.94 

P, . . 

. 0.015 

0.027 

0.08 

s, . . 

. 0.28 

0.085 

0.11 

co„ . 

. 1.17 





SiOg, 

. 11.11 

20.27 

3.75 

TiOj, . 

. . none 

none 



Graphite, 

. 0.71 




HgO, . 



3 27 

.... 


99 295 

100.042 

100.06 

Fe, . . 

. 60.17 

53.51 

67.94 

Analysts, . 

. Dr. T. S. Hunt. 

Dr. T. S. Hunt. 

Prof. C. R Chandler. 


Beistol Mines. 

Following up the Ottawa River from the Hull mines there are 
several occurrences of iron ore, but we find little development until 
we come to Bristol. In this township, on the farm of Charles Ade 
and the adjoining farm, there are several good outcrops of ore, and 
the magnetic attraction is very strong over a considerable area. 
The relationship between the outcrops is .somewhat complicated, and 
more work is needed to establish it clearly. About ten years ago 
two openings were made from which perhaps 3000 tons of material 
were taken. The ore-body, which occurs in a fine-grained horn- 
blendio gneias, at times very coarsely crystalline, is made up of 
tough black hornblendic rook, with very pure ore scattered through 
it. The ore is fine-grained and granular, and rich in iron. Much 
of it has a fine blue tarnish from exposure ; it contains numerous 
seams and bunches of cupriferous iron pyrite, making it quite high 
in both sulphur and copper. It also contains considerable dissemi- 
nated light-colored hornblende, and an occasional seam of caleite. 
This mine is at present too far from transportation to be worked 
profitably; but a projected railway will run within a short distance 
of it. The ore is of the following composition :* 

FeA, 65.44 

PeO 14.60 

FeS2, . 2,74 


* 22d Eep. of Prog. Can, GeoL Sur,, 1873-74, p. 208. 
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MnO, 

AlAr 

CaO, 

MgO, 

SiOa, 

CO2,. 

^2^5? 

TiOa, 

H2O, 


Fe, 

B, 


0.11 
0.60 
3.90 
0.45 
11 45 
1.64 
traces 
none 
0.14 


100.97 

58 37 

1.46 

Analyst, Dr. B. J. Harrington. 


Localities South of the Ottawa River. 

Of these localities a division can be made into two classes; the 
openings which were made about ten years ago, and upon which 
there has been no recent work, all of them at some distance from the 
Kingston and Pembroke Railway ; and the mines in active operation 
directly on the line of the railway. The former were made upon the 
outcrops of small bodies of ore, and were worked crudely and inter- 
mittently. The ore was generally mined and taken away in winter, 
when hauling is cheap. In several cases a few hundred tons of 
ore exhausted the opening, and a new one was started close by, 
but in no place were there any indications of a large or perma- 
nent deposit of ore, and in no case was the mining carried to any 
great depth. The openings on the shores of Christie^s Lake, in South 
Sherbrooke, offer a most desirable location for large and active 
mining operations, being on a considerable cliff* with steep sides, 
affording easy access and abundant dumping-ground. But the 
amount of ore seems to be limited ; and the locality is chiefly inter- 
esting for the variety of minerals thrown out, amongst which may 
be mentioned pyroxene, scapolite, sphene, a pink calcite, and an 
occasional crystal of apatite. The rock is a hornblendic gneiss of a 
ouriously banded structure, due to the accumulation of hornblende 
in certain narrow layers. The ore is coarsely crystallized, coarse 
Dctahedrons being quite common, or compactly massive, with octa- 
bedral cleavage, well developed, and is of the following compo- 
iition 

FegOi, 90.61 

TiOa, 2.83 

F2O5, 1 0.05 

Fe, 66.62 

Analyst, Dr, B. J. Harrington. 


* 22d Eep. of Progress Can. Geol. Sur., 1873-74, p. 210. 
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From the Fournier openings in South Sherbrooke a considerable 
amount of ore has been taken, one of the openings being 100 feet 
deep. The ore-body is in the same hornblendic gneiss, and consists 
of tough hornblende rock with the ore, which is very hard and com- 
pact, showing indistinct cleavage and an occasional seam of pyrite. 
The percentage of iron, as determined by Dr. Harrington, is 59.55. 

From the Bygrove mine, also in South Sherbrooke, at the foot of 
Bob’s Lake, a considerable amount of interesting mineralogical ma- 
terial was taken, but the ore appeared to be scattered in small veins 
through the rock, the whole mass not being very rich. Among the 
minerals observed may be mentioned hornblende, pyroxene, scapo- 
lite, pink calcite, and cupriferous pyrite. The percentage of iron, 
as determined by Dr. Harrington, is 59.59. 

On the very edge of Spectacle Lake, in North Crosby, near West- 
port, an opening 12 feet deep had been made. From this a consid- 
erable amount of a fair ore containing cupriferous pyrite had been 
taken, and from an adjoining lot more of the same kind had been 
extracted. 

The mines in active operation are in the immediate vicinity of the 
Kingston and Pembroke Railway. There is great similarity in the 
occurrence of the ore ; and a few words, by way of general intro- 
duction, will apply to all. 

The ores in general are fine-grained, hard, and compact ; consist 
of magnetite in intimate association with more or less hornblendic 
and chloritic material, and frequently show a banded appearance. 
They also contain considerable calcite and dolomite, finely dissemi- 
nated and in bunches. The only apparent difference in different 
localities is the presence of more pyrite in some than in others. 

The veins vary in thickness from a few feet up to 40, with a gen- 
eral northeast and southwest strike, and a 25 to 40 degrees dip to 
the southeast. The walls are very persistent, being the same with 
one exception in every case, the formation being the Lauren tian. 
The foot-wall is a white, moderately crystalline limestone, with a 
considerable percentage of magnesia ; it also contains considerable 
white, crystalline, glassy quartz ; a silver-white mica,, and an. occa- 
sional speck of graphite. It is very uneven, rising and falling fre- 
quently, with a wavy surface, which accounts for much of the varia- 
tion in the thickness of the veins. 

The hanging-wall presents many variations in texture, tint, and 
the ratio of its different constituc.its, but it is always a reddish or 
dark hornblendic gneiss. It varies in texture from a coarsely crys- 
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talline rock, in which the different minerals can be readily dis- 
tinguished macroscopically, and in which an occasional seam shows 
well-formed crystals, to a very fine-grained and compact rock. The 
prevailing color is red, but there are many shades ; and some of the 
very fine-grained specimens, especially those containing consider- 
able hornblende, are dark, sometimes almost black. The proportion 
of hornblende varies from an occasional flake in the coarse and very 
red varieties to a considerable amount in the fine-grained and dark 
varieties. The visible accessory minerals are epidote, and an occa- 
sional speck of pyrite. It is a moderately strong and tenacious 
rock, and, when undisturbed, in the finer-grained varieties, espe- 
cially, makes a fairly good roof. 

The Calabogib Lake Mines. 

The northernmost openings of this series are near Calabogie Lake, 
in the township of Blithefield. Beginning at the opening farthest 
from the lake, the Calabogie Iron Company had gone down about 40 
feet, and were preparing to put up hoisting machinery. The strata 
are decomposed to a considerable depth, and are very much disturbed 
from a cross-dyke, and the work had not progressed far enough to 
make out the relationships exactly. The ore presents a variety of 
aspects, being also influenced by the oross-dyke. Some of it is fine- 
grained and granular, some compact, some showing a banded struc- 
ture. As mined it will average about 60 per cent, of iron, and con- 
tains considerable calcite, and also some cupriferous pyrite. 

The same company has another smAll opening on the land of Mr. 
Thomas Church, from which a small amount of material had been 
taken and then the work stopped. 

Between these two openings Mr. Coe had just commenced work 
on a vein showing about eight feet of ore at the surface, with a dip 
of about 30 degrees. The ore is very hard and compact with some 
traces of cleavage. It contains some pyrite and calcite (both crys- 
tallized, and a pink cleavable variety), and also some amethyst. 

The fourth and last opening has been made by the Calabogie Iron 
Company on the very shores of the lake, in Grassy Cove, This 
opening shows a well-defined vein with both walls, and was down 
about 60 feet upon the dip, which is about 25 degrees towards the 
south, the strike here approaching east and west. About 2000 tons 
of ore had been taken out and boated across Grassy Cove to the 
railway, which will not be finished across the cove for some time on 
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account of a heavy fill. The ore is fine-grained and granular, much 
of it being very distinctly stratified, and some of the strata being 
cupriferous pyrite, of which the ore carries a considerable amount. 
Among the associated minerals may be especially mentioned the oc- 
currence of prehnite in curious worm-like forms, showing a stellate 
arrangement of imperfect crystals upon a cross-fracture. The fol- 
lowing analyses represent the composition of the various ores from 
the openings of the Calabogie Iron Company. I am indebted for 
them to Mr. Edward Elliott, President of the Calabogie Iron Com- 
pany, of Perth, Ontario : 


FejOs, 

No. 

. 44.59 

1.— Neae Lake, 



FeO, 

. 35.83 

.... 

♦ . • . 

.... 

.... 

SiO«, 

. 4.28 

5.53 

4.44 

3.24 

.... 

Ti(4 

. 0.60 

..... 

.... 


.... 

P, . 

. 0.028 

0.012 

0.018 

0.025 

0.18 

S, . 

. • 0 38 

.... 

.... 

.... 

* • . • 

Fe,. 

. 59.76 

61.48 

65.15 

62.23 

63.619 

Analysts, 

. Mr. Emerton. 

Mr. Charles E. Wright. 

Dr. Fricke. 


No. 2 . — Chuech^s Lot. 

Fe, 52.326 

P, 0.190 

Analyst, Dr. Fricke, 


Fe 203 , • 

No. 3. — Faethest erom Lake. 

58.98 


FeO, . 

. * « . i. . 

. 22.35 

• « « • 

SiOj, . 

. 

. 4 35 

.... 

TiOj. . 

. . .... 

. .0.40 

.... 

F, 


. 0:203 

0.143 

S, • 

• . 4 . • 

. 0.10 

63.62 

Fe, . 

. 

. 58.67 

.... 


Analysts, . 

Mr. Emerton. 

Dr. Fricke. 


The EtAdbenhurst & Shebritt an® W. CL Caldwell Mines. 

About twelve miles south of the Calabogie Lake mines is the 
Eaddenhurst & Sherritt mine, near Eound Lake. The main shaft 
was down about 68 feet, showing the same walls, and northeast and 
southwest strike, but with only a very small dip, not over ten de- 
grees to the southeast. The hanging-wall here was the darkest ob- 
served anywhere. Some of the smaller openings seemed to indicate 
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the presence of a cross-vein, but its existence was not fully estab- 
lished. Most of the ore is compact and stratified, some of the strata 
being a cupriferous pyrite, which forms a considerable percentage of 
the ore j and it is very prone to decompose, so much so that upon 
exposure for a short time to the atmosphere many lumps crumble to 
a coarse powder. Some of the ore is compact, crystalline, and cleav- 
able, and contains dolomite scattered through it. 

About one-half a mile south of this Mr. W. C. Caldwell had put 
down a shaft which was idle and full of water. The ore and gen- 
eral appearance seemed to be the same as the foregoing. 

The Bethlehem and B. Caldwell Mines. 

About twelve miles south of the last location, in the township of 
Levant, is the scene of the most active mining operations of the 
whole region. The presence of magnetite at this point has been 
known for many years, from the difiiculty experienced in the use of 
the compass by the land-surveyor when the country was first plotted. 
This fact being known to Mr. Boyd Caldwell, an extensive lumber 
dealer, he not only purchased the timber from the government, but 
also took out a patent for the land. The question of the ore re- 
mained dormant, however, for many years, on account of the inac- 
cessibility of the country, until there was a prospect of rail- 
communication by the construction of the Kingston and Pembroke 
Railway. "Work upon the development of the ore was first under- 
taken by Mr. Caldwell in January, 1880, and carried forward until, 
the presence of a large body of ore was clearly established, when, in 
July, 1881, a portion of the land was leased to the Bethlehem Iron 
Company, which has carried on active mining operations ever since. 
At the time of my visit about seventy men were employed in the 
principal mine, which was down about 250 feet, the product being 
100 tons per day of a good 60 per cent. Bessemer ore, the total 
product having been about 30,000 tons. 

On the adjoining lot, Mr. Caldwell was working one drill and a 
small force of men upon the same vein. He has gone down 200 
feet ; but his work is entirely developmental, and he has not at- 
tempted to carry on regular mining operations. 

The general characters of the vein, as exhibited in both shafts, 
are the same. The vein strikes northeast and southwest, approach- 
ing, however, to the north, and dips 30 to 35 degrees to the south- 
east. The walls are very persistent, with well-defined selvedges. 
The thickness of the vein varies from two to thirty-one feet, due 
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principally to the rolling of the limestone foot-wall^ which is ex- 
cessive. The ore is compact, crystalline, and cleavable magnetite, 
mixed with a large amount of chloritic material, which occasionally, 
although not always, gives a stratified appearance to the ore. There 
is very little visible pyrite in the ore, but it contains a considerable 
amount of carbonates of the alkaline earths, varying in composition 
from a nearly pure calcite through a true dolomite to magnesite, 
containing a considerable percentage of carbonate of lime. The 
dolomite sometimes occurs in large masses, near which the ore is 
generally very much richer, as if the dolomite ordinarily scattered 
through the ore had been gathered into one mass by itself, which 
would necessarily enrich the ore from which it had been withdrawn, 
while some of the calcite occurs in small veins, with a beautifully 
fibrous structure. 

Among the minerals at this locality may be especially mentioned 
a coarse, gray asbestos and a green chlorite in good-sized cleavable 
folise. 

The ore is shipped to the works of the company, at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and the composition is represented by the following 


analyses : 
Fe, 

. 63.730 

68.49 

FejOte 

89.04 

SiOj, 

. 4.466 

9.16 (rock matter) 


6.34 

Ti 02 , 

. .... 

.... 


. . . 

CO 2 , 

. .... 

.... 


1.97 

•AI 2 O 3 J 

* • . • • 

0 28 


0.38 

Mn, 

• . . * • 

1.79 


trace 

CaO, 

• » • . • 

3.32 


1.15 

MgO, 

. .... 

6 66 


1.06 

P, 

. 0.028 

PA, 0 071 


traces 

8 , 

. 0.032 

0.12 

so„ 

traces 

Analysts, 

Rhodes & Co. 

Mr. E. M. Reed. 

Prof. E. J. Chapma 


The Egberts Mines. 

About ten miles south of the last mines, in the township of Pal- 
merston, are the Roberts mines. The ore occurs here in isolated 
lenses, and the mining has been very uncertain. At the time of 
my visit the ground was being very thoroughly prospected with a 
diamond drill in the hope of removing at least a part of the uncer- 
tainty, and some very good-looking cores had been obtained. The 
use of the needle here is very deceptive, as the rocks are full of 
small veins and strings of magnetite, which give strong attractions 
over a wide surface. The principal shaft, the Lizzie, had gone down 
180 feet on the dip, and produced about 60,000 tons of excellent 
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ore; but at this point the ore had been sharply and completely cut 
off. The method of this cutting-off was peculiar, and I had not 
sufficient time to explore it thoroughly; the rock beyond is the 
hanging- wall, but with a large increase in the amount of hornblende, 
with the size of the particles of each mineral approaching uniformity. 
This would lead to the supposition that the worked-out ore-body 
had risen upward as the result of a fault; but if so, it was a peculiar 
fault, since all signs of violent disturbance at the juncture of the ore 
and rock are wanting: The line of demarcation between the two 
is very distinct, but the continuity is scarcely broken. 

Another explanation of the phenomena may be that the deposit 
of ore was a pocket in the rock and had been worked out, but it had 
well-defined and regular walls similar to the other veins, a limestone 
foot- wall and hornblendic gneiss hanging-wall, also the regular dip 
and strike of the other veins. It would be necessary to spend con- 
siderable time, and probably considerable more mining would have 
to be done, to thoroughly work out the causes of this cut-off. 

The ore was coarsely crystalline, eleavable, and rich. There was 
but little visible pyrite; but associated with the ore was a handsome 
pink ciystalline ealcite, carrying cupriferous pyrite ; the hanging- 
wall at this point showed a large amount of epidote and also gradu- 
ated at times into a typical gray gneiss. 

From the Mary shaft, just north of the Lizzie, about 20,000 tons 
of a fine-grained granular ore, very different from the Lizzie ore, had 
been taken out to the depth of 40 feet, and then mining was sus- 
pended. 

Besides the above principal openings, several prospecting open- 
ings were being developed to ascertain what the surface shows, which 
in some cases were very good, would lead to. Although the full 
working force was 80 men, only 20 were at work with the dia- 
mond drill and performing the prospecting work. The ore was 
shipped to Elmira and Charlotte for smelting, and its composition 
is shown by the following analyses, for which I am indebted to Mr. 


B, W. Folger, of Kingston,. Ontario : 



Fe. 

. 57.77 

63.2 

0, 



24.7 

SiO„ 

* 15.10 

6.8 

Al2Qg, 

. 0.29 

undetermined 

CaO, 

. 6.38 

1.8 

MgO, 

. 2.47 

.... 

Mn, 

. 040 

traces 

^ 2^6? 

, 0,025 

.... 
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S, 0.08 0.2 

CO 2 1.5 

TiOj, . . . _ trace 

Analysts, . . Mr. E. M. Eeed. Mr. J. B. Britton. 

The Glendotver Mines. 

The last mines of which I shall speak are the Glendower mines, 
about four miles from Bedford Station, and twenty-one miles south of 
the Roberts mines, on the shore of Thirty Island Lake. An opening 
very near the lake presents the single exception mentioned in regard 
to the walls. An upthrow here has apparently transposed the lime- 
stone foot-wall into the hanging-wall. There is also cutting across 
the ore a small dyke, eight inches thick, of typical gray gneiss. The 
shaft, which was down about 100 feet, was following along this 
cross-dyke. Work was begun in May, 1883, and sufficient work had 
not been done to fully settle the relationships. About 4000 tons of 
ore had been extracted. It is very hard, compact, and cleavable. 
Associated with the ore, both in small veins, and in bunches, is a 
variety of carbonates of the alkaline earths, varying in composition 
as at the Bethlehem mines ; but the analyses showed, in some cases, 
such an excess of magnesia as to indicate that a considerable amount 
of magnesite must be mixed with some of the dolomite, although 
every one of six specimens of the carbonates which I examined 
showed an amount of lime sufficient to be precipitated by sulphuric 
acid in moderately concentrated solutions. In one case the carbon- 
ate was undergoing decomposition into a silicated material looking 
a little like serpentine. Occurring in a very similar manner to the 
carbonates is a white cleavable felspar. Serpentine is quite abundant 
in some portions of the ore, and there is also some visible pyrite. 

To the west of this opening, a second shaft was being sunk, which, 
after passing through about 90 feet of a mixture of hornblendic 
material, and magnetite too low in iron to be considered available 
ore, passed through about 12 inches of a cleavable calcite, carrying 
pyrite, ohalcopyrite, and mispiokel in large amounts. After pass- 
ing through this layer, good, hard, and cleavable ore like that in the 
other shaft had been found, and at the time of my visit they were 
about 20 feet in it without any change. 

About 2000 tons of the ore have been shipped to Zanesville, Ohio, 
the composition of which is represented by the following analyses, 
for which I am indebted to Mr. B. W. Folger, of Kingston, 
Ontario. 
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F«, . 

SiOa, 

Mn, . 

AljOgj 

S, . 
TiO,, 
CaO, 
MgO, 

P, • 

Analyst, 


. 62.32 63.80 60.96 

. 10.67 8.30 7.27 

. 0.51 0 47 0 80 

0.S0 

. 0.39 0.12 0.071 

.... traces 

. 0.64 0.09 1.86 

. 0.98 4.01 3.88 

. 0.01 0.011 0.012 

E. M. Eeed, E. M. Reed, E. M. Eeed, 
June 14, '83. June 23, ’83 Got. 9, ’82. 
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0.62 

0.55 
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0 22 

0 23 
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E. M Eeed, 
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BOILEES AND BOILED-SETTINGS FOB BLAST-FUBNAGES. 

BT F. W. eOKDOlT, rirXSBTTBGH, PA. 

Since the waste gases of the blast-furnace came to be generally 
utilized in heating the blast and raising steam, the gradual improve- 
ment in the economy of fuel, mainly through the use of higher tem- 
perature in the blast, has impoverished the gases. The increased out- 
put per unit of measurement of the furnace, and the increased height 
of the furnace, have markedly increased the resistance to the blast, 
thus enormously increasing the duly required from the gases. 

In other words, a gas reduced in heating power by a further dilu- 
tion of CO 2 is required to raise the temperature of the blast to 1800° 
Fahr., where formerly 600° was a good temperature, and at the same 
time to raise steam enough to drive the air into the furnace at a 
pressure of from four to eight pounds in coke practice, and from eight 
to twelve pounds in anthracite practice, and also pump at least double 
the water formerly used at furnaces. 

Hence the necessity for the employment of the best scheme for 
thoroughly consuming these gases with the least dilution of air, and 
the use of the best device for absorbing the heat produccsd for the 
purposes above mentioned. 

In a former paper before this Society the writer called attention 
to such improvements as had been made by his firm, by which it 
was claimed 1400° Fahr. could be maintained in the blast by a less 
consumption of gas than was required to maintain 900° when using 
pipe-ovens ; and it would not be too much to say that 1600° Fahr. 
might now be written in place of the 1400°. 

The object of this paper is to give the practice of our firm in the 
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raising of steam by the waste gases, and our reasons therefor. We 
are certain the gases at present passing from our blast-furnaces are 
ample for all purposes. 

Furnaces are variously proportioned in the matter of the heating 
surface of their boilers. Some engineers figure from the cubical 
measurement of the furnaces, others from the diameter of the bosh, 
and others on the make of iron. The latter basis we adopt for cal- 
culation, since the fuel-consumption is fairly near in proportion to 
the iron-product, and the air required nearly in proportion to the 
fuel used. Our experience represents approximately the product and 
fuel-consumption for a given fuel and ore. 

Anthracite furnaces now in use have from 60 to 110 square feet 
of heating surface in their boilers per ton of iron per twenty-four 
hours; coke furnaces range from 40 to 80, and charcoal furnaces 
from 20 to 50 square feet. It is apparent that, in determining their 
proportions, no settled basis of calculation has been used by con- 
structors. 

In the spring of 1880 our firm was called upon to remodel one 
of the furnaces of the Isabella plant at Pittsburgh, Pa. We found 
these two furnaces making from 600 to 650 tons of iron per week, 
each with a large consumption of fuel per ton of iron. Steam was 
furnished by twelve plain cylindrical boilers, each 42 inches in 
diameter and 60 feet long ; burners being placed above the grate 
bars, a great space under the boilers from the bridge-wall back, and 
four firemen per shift heaving coal under them. 

As we proposed to make 1400 tons per week with the remodelled 
furnace, leaving the other at 500 tons, or a total make to the plant 
of 1900 tons per week, and as the fuel-reduction in the remodelled 
furnace was expected to be at least 25 per cent., and the increase of 
pressure of blast, due to the enormously increased volume passing 
through about the same column of material, was estimated at 40 per 
cent., the steaming capacity of the plant was a subject of much 
solicitude. 

We proposed, therefore, that one battery, consisting of two boilers 
of the twelve referred to, should be changed to the plan shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, to determine what increased efiSciency might thereby 
be gained. This experiment would also determine the setting of 
the new boilers about to be erected. The result of the change was 
so marked in the increased quantity of water evaporated in the 
altered battery, that the entire old plant was ordered to be changed 
at once, after which the former heavy firing was discontinued en- 
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tirely, all necessary steam being raised with the furnace-gases alone. 
The twelve boilers were then steaming for a product of 1000 tons per 
week, or 145 tons per day, representing thirty feet of boiler surface 
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pattern with slide-valves on the steam-cylinders, and without aux- 
iliary cut-off of any kind. 

During the remodelling there were erected four batteries of two 
each of the double flue type, as seen in Figs. 3, 4, and 5. These 
were 46 inches in diameter and 34 feet long, the flues being 16 
inches in diameter. Each of these boilers has a total heating sur- 
face of 500 feet, but as flue-surface is not worth for steam-raising 
more than one-half as much as overhead shell-surface, these boilers 
should not be estimated, when contrasting them with ordinarily con- 
structed plain cylindrical boilers, at more than 354 square feet each. 
We had, therefore, twelve cylindrical boilers, each with 336 feet of 
heating-surface, and eight flue boilers, each with 354 feet of heating- 
surface, or a total of 6864 square feet for the entire plant. With 
this a product was obtained of more than 1900 tons per week with- 
out firing the boilers, representing nearly twenty-five square feet of 
heating-surface to the ton of iron in twenty-four hours. On test, 
however, the steam was raised with two of these boilers off. The 
pumps used were of the ordinary type of long-stroke Cameron, no 
compounding or condensing being employed in any case. The con- 
sumption of water was about 50,000 gallons per hour, and necessa- 
rily much steam was consumed in raising it. 

The same double-flue boiler and setting is used at the Cleveland 
Rolling-Mill Company's new furnace, where, on a test for six hours, 
23,000 cubic feet of blast was propelled into the furnace, all pumps 
kept in use and hoist full at work, with ten boilers of this size, rep- 
resenting a heating-surface of about 3540 square feet. The work 
done during this test was fully up to 200 tons per day, or at the rate 
of only 18 square feet of surface per ton of iron in twenty-four hours. 

We have used these burners and this setting under ninety-seven 
boilers, raising steam for furnaces using all kinds of fuel and ores, 
and we think it good. 

Figs. 6 and 7 exhibit this plan as proposed and used for double 
boilers ; apd Figs. 8 and 9 show the old-style of setting. 

The burner (Fig. 10) has the following dimensions: 

The gas-channels, b, are 2J x 16 inches in cross-section. There 
are four of them, giving a total area for the gas of 160 square inches 
to each boiler. There are, alternately with these, three air- channels, 
a, which are 2x16 inches ; total area for air to each boiler, 96 square 
inches. The air enters to these three channels through three ports 
on each side of the burner, the port-area being equal to the chan- 
nel-area. Over these ports there are slides to regulate the air-sup- 
ply. The butterfly, c, regulates the flow of gas. 
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Experience has shown that the amount of air entering through 
this ninety-six inches is about the amount required to oxidize all the 
gas that the chamber and flue will take. Or, in other words, when 
the boiler is working to full capacity, the air-ports are drawn wide 
open, and the butterfly-valve is used to regulate the gas-supply. 
The proper quantity of gas is almost exactly determined by the 
color shown in combustion ; the plan being to put in too much gas 
and gradually close the butterfly till all gas-burning color is lost in 
the flame under the boilers. Adjustment is then correct till the 
altered flow of gas disturbs the proportions, a change which is ordi- 
narily not sufficient to materially affect the steam. 

The objects sought in designing this boiler gas-burner were great 
surface contact of the gas and air and ready cleaning of the gas-ports. 



By opening the door, H, a scraper can be pushed through the gas- 
channels, and the burner fully cleaned in two minutes. The gas- 
passages are made larger than necessary when clean, to allow for 
some collection of flue-dirt. 

In designing the setting, it was thought most desirable that the 
gas and air should be introduced, as above, thoroughly mixed, as far 
from the cooling action of the boiler as was consistent with reason- 
able construction (see L, Fig. 4). The combustion-chamber, soon 
reaching a high heat, greatly facilitates the combination of the CO 
with the O of the atmosphere. The combustion-chamber, was made 
some 16 feet long, to allow for the rapid expansion of the gases due 
to heat; practically to complete the combustion; and, during the 
expansion, to deposit a large proportion of dirt. The gases, in pass- 
ing from this chamber, are brought in direct contact with the boiler- 
shell by reducing the passage as much as possible consistent with 
good draught, at the same time providing a passage {M, Figs. 3 and 
4) as nearly of the same area as practicable, that all the surface may 
be equally utilized. 
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In setting boilers of the double or French type, or the ordinary 
cylindrical boilers, care is observed that the ports {N, Figs. 6 and 7) 
entering the draught-flue are so designed' that the gases will hug 
the surfaces as much as possible. To effect this, the boilers at the 
chimney-end do not pass through the wall, but are terminated 12 to 
18 inches short of it (see 0, Fig. 7), the ports being placed directly 
on the end of the boilers so that the gases’ most direct line is along 
the boilers’ surface and round their ends. 

The double-flue type was adopted for the following reasons : a gas 
passage could be obtained 68 feet long without using long boilers; 
and there is less cost in boilers, foundations, and settings for a given 
efficiency. Two supports only are used, one being on the front while 
the back end is swung from two amply strong I beams, thus giving 
free play to the changing form of the boiler. Moreover, in consid- 
ering the safety of boilers, this type of double-flued boilers seemed to 
meet the requirements that promote safety more than any form that 
is used in furnace-practice, for the following reasons. 

1. They are good circulators, the water passing rapidly up next 
the shell and down between the flues. 

2. They are not subject to the severe hogging ” of long boilers, 
W'hich, whether on springs or on rocking levers, must soon w^eaken 
their circular seams at the bottom. Nothing is more common in 
boiler repairs than patching these very seams. Weakening at this 
point is a fruitful source of explosions. In proof of this, in the four 
boiler-explosions that the writer has personally studied, the boilers 
flew apart endwise, not bursting longitudinally in any instance. Yet 
it is fully established that the circular seams have double the strength 
of the horizontal seams when the boilers are new. 

3. Short boilers with flues are not so subject as long open vessels 
of the cylindrical type, to the wave-action of the water, which is 
considered also a fruitful cause of explosions. 

Each battery of two boilers is provided with a good-sized cross 
steam-drum, with large connecting legs, that the water may be 
maintained at an equal level throughout. Each boiler is fed on top, 
the feed water being introduced in small streams through a long 
perforated pipe, forbidding any contact of the feed water and heated 
shell, the mud-drum being used for deposit collection only. 

The defects of the ordinary settings are supposed to be, first, in 
introducing the gases. The burners ordinarily used, are supplied 
with from three to four 4-inch air-tubes for two boilers, or an area,, 
at the most, of 60 square inches, the remainder of the air being intro- 
VOL. xn.— 14 
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duced througti the grate-bars or side-doors, where it would not 
properly intermingle with the gas. Besides this, combustion has to 
be effected in close proximity to a boiler-shell, with a temperature 
not exceeding 350° J'ahr. in ordinary practice, where, with cold air, 
proper combustion could not be effected. Hence the necessity of a 
good space under the boilers, back of the bridge-wall, where the 
combustion is sought to be effected. But as the gas and the air have 
partly combined, and lost much of their initial energy, and have 
given off considerable heat, the further combustion has to be assisted 
by firing the boilers and giving them heat. The burners, besides, 
being badly proportioned and wrongly placed, are exceedingly awk- 
ward to clean. 

Figures 6 and 7 show an improved type of ordinary boiler-setting, 
in which the outgoing gases pass into the flue which is below the 
boiler, causing the current to run low, and not impinge properly on 
the entire surface of the boilers. This is a very common plan of 
setting. 

Though we have set ninety-seven boilers according to our plan, 
since the spring of 1881, we never have had a failure to raise all 
necessary steam, except in one instance, where ores low in silica and 
high in alumina were attempted to be fluxed with lime. The gases 
in this case were so smoky that the boilers, at times, could not be 
seen through them, and a coating, largely of alumina, one-half inch 
thick, formed on the shells and flues every twenty-four hours. To 
add to these troubles, the feed-water was so bad that |-inch perfo- 
rations of the feed-pipe, closed in the face of the pressure of the feed- 
pump, in a short time. More recently, however, more silica and 
less lime is used at this place, and a good supply of steam is now ob- 
tained. We have, therefore, not a single case where boilers, set as 
in the proposed plan, fail to furnish all steam required for good non- 
condensing machinery with furnace-gas alone as fuel. 

Our recommendation for proportioning boilers when set in the 
manner here proposed is, for coke practice, 30 square feet of heating 
surface per ton of iron per 24 houiB, whiqh the furnace is expected 
to make, calculating the heating surface thus : For double-flued 
boilers, all shell-surface exposed to the gases, and half the flue-sur- 
face ; for the French type, all the exposed surface of the upper boiler 
and half the lower boiler-surface j for cylindrical boilers, not more 
than 60 feet long, all the heating surface. 

To the above must be added a battery for relay in case of cleaning, 
repairs, etc., and more than one battery extra in large plants, when 
the water carries much liine. 
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For anthracite practice, add 50 per cent, to above calculations. 
For charcoal practice, deduct 20 per cent. 

Discussion. 

Mr. P. Barnes : I have been very much interested in Mr. Gor- 
don's paper, and would like to ask what is found by actual determi- 
nation to be the temperature of the outgoing gases, 

Mr, Gordon : We have found it as high as 700^ F., and as low 
as 400° F. 

Mr. W. F. Durfee : I have had some experience with blast- 
furnace boilers that may be of interest. Some years ago, on taking 
charge of a large works, I found two blast-furnaces the boilers of 
which were 64 feet long and 42 inches in diameter. Each of these 
boilers were suspended at five points. Just exactly which or how 
many of those points supported the boiler was something which, as 
Lord Dundreary might say, ^^no fellar could find out/^ There was 
a great deal of irregular expansion, causing a change of form in the 
boilers, their front ends usually rising as the temperature increased. 
Pending some preparations for changing the method of their suspen- 
sion, one of these boilers burst. About one-third of the circumfer- 
ence of the second joint from the front-head was ruptured through 
the rivet-holes, and all the contents of the boiler escaped through the 
rent without causing other serious damage. The remedy for the 
troublesome behavior of these boilers which I adopted was this: 
Without removing them from their settings, or at all interfering 
with the running of the furnaces, I cut them in two at their middle, 
one at a time, and put a head into each half. These heads, when 
the job was completed, were four inches asunder, and this space was 
dovei’ed at the top with a curved plate resting upon the boilers to 
prevent the ingress of air. The rear half of the divided boiler was 
connected with the front by two curved copper pipes, one for the 
water, and the other for the steam-circulation. Each half of the 
original boiler was, after the above-described changes, nearly 32 feet 
in length, and was suspended to two cross-girders or saddles, so 
placed that each saddle sustained half the weight of the boiler. 
There was no change whatever made in the brick-work of the boiler- 
setting, the completed arrangement being simply two plain cylinder 
boilers placed end to end, having their steam and water spaces prop- 
erly connected with curved pipes for circulation, and to admit of the 
independent expansion of each boiler. This arrangement is be- 
lieved to accomplish, with a much smaller expenditure of money, all 
that any elaborate system of spring and lever suspensions can do. 
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THE PHYSICAL PBOPEBTJES OF COKE AS A FUEL FOB 
BLA8T-FUBHACE USE. 

BY JOHN FtTLTON, JOHNSTOTVN, PENNA. 

Early in the year 1875, some difiSculty was experienced in the 
“ Old blast-furnaces ” of the Cambria Iron Company, at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, arising from the increased use of native coke, prepared 
in Belgian ovens near the furnaces, in mixture with Connellsville 
coke, in the production of Bessemer pig-iron. 

This was the more surprising at that time, because a very com- 
plete coal-crushing and washing apparatus, after the Bradford plan, 
had just been put into successful operation, affording a pure coal for 
coke-making. It was confidently expected that this thorough cleans- 
ing of the coal would improve the quality of the coke and fit it for 
the increasing manufacture of Bessemer pig-iron. 

But the trouble with the native coke continued. Experiments in 
fuel charges — increasing and reducing them — failed to correct the 
irregular working of these furnaces. Increasing the charge of 
native coke produced abnormal heat at the top of the furnace, re- 
ducing it cooled the furnace below. 

At this stage of affairs, the Hon. Daniel J. Morrell, general man- 
ager of the Cambria Iron Company, requested the writer to make the 
requisite investigation to determine the nature of this coke-difficulty, 
and to ascertain why the Johnstown coke could not be used in blast- 
furnace work as well as Connellsville. This task at first did not 
appear to present any special difficulties, but subsequently it ex- 
panded into proportions that caused no little anxiety. 

The first effort was directed to procuring average samples of 
Johnstown and Connellsville coke. At this period of the investiga- 
tion, it was assumed that the whole matter could be intelligently 
solved by comparing the chemical analyses of the two cokes : 


Johnstown Coke. Connellsville Coke. 

Moisture, • O.SO 

Volatile matter, . . » 0.46 

Fixed carbon,. . • . • . 90.48 89.57 

Ash, . * 8.96 9.11 

Sulphur, 0.56 0.82 

Phosphorus, . • , 0,014 


100 00 100.274 

Analysts, T. T. Morrell. A. S. McCreath, 
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An inspection of the above results showed that the chemical ele- 
ments in the two varieties of coke were practically equal in calorific 
value. It was also evident, that this method of examination alone 
would fail to disclose the cause of the inferiority of Johnstown 
coke. 

Just what line to pursue in future research was not at once ap- 
parent. There was no doubt, however, that the bad working of the 
furnaces was due to the coke. 

The only way out of the difficulty seemed to be in an examination 
of the literature of the subject; for I assumed that a matter of such 
prime importance in metallurgical operations, would have received 
a large share of attention. 

Examinations of papers in the annual volumes of the North of 
England Institute of Mining Engineers afforded much valuable 
matter on the methods of coking, but did not throw light on the 
question under consideration. The volumes issued yearly by the 
Smithsonian Institution were consulted, but they afforded no help. 
It would be tedious to mention the works examined in this anxious 
search after the properties of good furnace-coke. 

A few days were next devoted to a careful study of furnace-fuels, 
charcoal, coke, and anthracite coal. Typical specimens of each were 
laid on my table, and examined frequently. To the naked eye 
these fuels appeared quite different — the soft charcoal, the hard 
glossy anthracite, and the intermediate silvery coke. 

Did a unit of carbon in all of these forms of fuels afford equal re- 
sults in heat-calories in blast-furnace use? If so, why should there 
be found in actual use any difference in calorific energy ? Why was 
Johnstown coke, possessing an equal value in carbon with Connells- 
ville, inferior to the latter in blast-furnace work ? 

It occurred to the writer at this time, that the cause of difference 
in furnace-fuels of equal carbon value must be attributed to their 
physical structure. A careful examination of the three fuels with a 
microscope followed, disclosing differences of structure distinctly 
characteristic of each class of fuel. 

The very dense glossy anthracite shows mere traces of flattened 
disks suggesting cell-structure, and generally, also, the laminated 
structure of the coal-deposit. The coke shows a silvery-bright me- 
tallic appearance, with well-defined cells or pores of different sizes, 
indicating, in the best qualities, thorough fusion, and affording no 
evidence of lamination, or of the structure of the coal from which it 
has been made. There are a few exceptions to this structure — ^notar* 
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bly the coke or rather charred Goal from the Block-Coal of In- 
diana, which retains the coal-structure, just as charcoal retains the 
wood-structure. Charcoal shows composite cell-pores, in irregular 
stratified groups of diiferent sizes, recording the annual formation 
of pores in the growth of the wood. 

This examination afforded the first light on the subject, and indi- 
cated the method to be pursued in future work. It also suggested, 
in part, the cause of the difference in value of fuels in blast-fur- 
naces. 

Anthracite coal and charcoal had already afforded satisfactory evi- 
dence of their value in blast-furnace operations ; and the Connellsville 
coke had also, in its use in the Lucy furnace, at Pittsburgh, dis- 
played its calorific energy by producing a weekly yield of over 700 
tons, which, at the time (1875), was regarded as very extraordinary 
work, so that the inquiry was now reduced to the single question, 
What is the matter with the Johnstown coke? 

In the further examination, in the endeavor to satisfactorily an- 
swer this inquiry, it was assumed that, other things being equal, the 
calorific energy of a blast-furnace fuel is in proportion to the surface 
afforded to the oxygen of the blast in the region of the tuyeres. To 
determine the respective cell-spaces of Connellsville, Johnstown, and 
other cokes, accurate cubes of one inch were cut from the best speci- 
mens of each class of cokes. These were dried at 200® P., and 
weighed dry. They were then placed in a glass of distilled water, 
under the receiver of an air-pump, and the air was pumped partly 
out of the cells and pores, permitting the water to be drawn into these 
spaces. The wet cubes were then weighed and the difference 
was noted. 

Cubes of coke were used for the reason that they afforded the best 
form for making the additional test of compressive strength^ indicating 
their relative hardness, and consequent ability to resist the action of 
the gases in the upper regions of the furnace, and sustain the bur- 
den without crumbling. 

In the determination of the ratio, in coke, of body to cell-space, it 
was assumed that the specific gravity of water was approximately 
the same as that of coke. This was designed to meet the actual 
conditions by excluding the 10 per cent, of slate in coke. The cubes 
were cut out of the inside of pieces of coke, and had the maximum 
development of cells. 

It may be noted here, that however accurate this method of de- 
termination of the spaces of cells and pores in coke may be, the 
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result can only affoi’d an approximate estimate of cell-walls to cell- 
spaces. 

When absolute accuracy in this inquiry is attained, the superficial 
area of cells and pores exposed to the action of the gases in a furnace, 
must be determined. For this purpose the relative sizes of the pieces 
of each kind of coke or other fuel must be taken into calculation, for 
the more diminutive the pieces, within certain limits, the more sur- 
face will be exposed to the action of the gasses, and hence the greater 
the energy of the fuel. 

The appended table is the first table of 1875. 

In the review of this table, some contradictory and perplexing 
results were encountered. For instance, the inferior Johnstown 
coke showed more cell or pore space than the superior Connellsville 
coke : the latter showing 62 per cent, of coke to 38 per cent of cell 
space, and the former averaging 57 per cent, coke to 43 per cent of 
cell-pores. On the other hand, the compressive strength of Connells- 
ville coke was found to be 284 pounds to the cubic inch, whilst the 
Johnstown coke sustained only 245 pounds, clearly showing the 
softness of the lattei*, and indicating the true cause of its inferiority, 
viz., softness of body causing it to he ignited in idle upper regions of 
the furnace, not only wasting its heat there, but disarranging the 
operations of the furnace. 

From these results, corroborated by fprnace-practice, the desirable 
properties of good metallurgical coke have been deduced — hardness of 
body, and well-developed cell-structure. This led tp a still further 
inquiry into the efifects of the three principal methods of coking on 
the physical properties of the coke produced by each kind of oven. 
These were published in volumes L and Q- of the Beports of the 
Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
Professor J. P. Lesley, State Geologist. 

During the intervening years, from 1875 to 1883, the study of 
coke has been kept up incidentally, as to its mode of preparation, 
quality of coal, and physical properties of coke, embracing the ex- 
amination of samples from many states and foreign countries. The 
old table has been expanded, and much additional evidence secured, 
which it is believed will enhance the practical accuracy of the 
results. 

In the recent progress of rapid furnace-work in the production of 
Bessemer pig-iron, the chief requirement of coke-fuel is becoming 
hardness of body. At this day any intelligent furnace-superintend- 
ent will settle the relative value of cokes in a few minutes by rub- 
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bing pieces against each other ; the piece suffering the least by abra- 
sion being the better coke. In such a test the purity of the cokes is 
assumed as practically equal. 

From all the results of the use of coke which the writer has thus 
far been enabled to gather^ the four following conditions are regarded 
as essential in coke designed for blast-furnace use in the production 
of Bessemer pig iron : 

I. Hardness of Body, 

II. Well-Developed Cell-Structure. 

III. Purity, 

IV. Uniform Quality op Coke. 

I. Hardness op Body, — The best coke must possess hardness 
of body or cell-walls — not density, for dense cokes are frequently soft 
or punky, whilst hard cokes generally afford a well-developed cell- 
structures, These two physical properties, hardness and full cellular 
spaces, are correlated, just as softness of body, and diminutive cells 
or density are associated. 

This prime requirement of hardness of the body of the coke will be 
evident when the. conditions of its combustion in a blast-furnace are 
considered. In its movement down the furnace, it is enveloped in 
a bath of hot carbonic acid gas. This gas possesses the power of 
oxidizing carbon or coke, and is especially destructive of the soft 
variety. Every pound of coke consumed by the gas in the upper 
region of the furnace is a double loss^ by the reduction of temperature 
where the action takes place, and the loss of fuel, which should have 
been burned near the tuyeres. 

I. Lowthian Bell has shown by direct experiment,* that all forms 
of carbon are not equally easily affected by carbonic acid, and that 
hard coke is capable of resisting its solvent action much more than 
soft coke, the latter suffering by oxidation, during a test of thirty 
minutes, six times the loss of the former. 

The value of a coke possessing a degree of hardness which makes 
it less susceptible of oxidation, in the region of the furnace where its 
combustion involves a double loss^ needs no further emphasis. 

II. Well-Developed Cell-Structure. — Next to hardness 
of body in coke, a well-developed cell-structure is second only in 
importance. This arises from the fact that, other things being equal, 
the useful calorific energy of a blast-furnace fuel is in proportion to 


* Chemical j^henomena of Iron Smelting^ pp. 418, 414, 
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the surface exposed to the oxygen of the blast in the region of the 
tuyeres. Hardness, with density of physical structure, as found in 
anthracite, which is a natural coke produced under great pressure, 
illustrates this position coneliisively by its actual work. The fol- 
lowing records, illustrate this difference in density, with correspond- 
ing results, in blast-furnace running on Connellsville coke and 
anthracite coal. 

ConnellsviUe Coke . — The run of the Carnegie Brothers & Co.’s 
Edgar Thomson “ E ” furnace, at Pittsburgh, for the three weeks 
ending November 11th, was 1465 tons, 1629 tons, and 1640 tons 
respectively. This output was on 64 per cent, ore, and was made 
on 1 pound of coke to 1 pound of iron. Their “D” furnace has 
made 299 tons in one day, 1840 tons in seven, and 7332 tons in 
thirty-one consecutive days. The ton used is 2268 pounds. 

Anthracite Coal . — The yield of pig-iron at Colebrook furnaces 
during the week ending Saturday, December 16th, was 677 tons at 
No, 1 Furnace, and 576 tons at No. 2 Furnace. The total yield for 
the week from both stacks was 1162 tons. No 1 furnace has been 
in blast fourteen weeks, and has produced in that time 6446 tons of 
pig-iron, averaging 460 tons per week. No. 2 furnace has been in 
blast five weeks, and produced in that time 2389 tons, averaging 478 
tons of pig-iron per week. Cornwall ore was used exclusively ; the 
fuel used was anthracite. These are the two new furnaces of Robert 
H. Coleman, at Lebanon, Pa, No. 1 is 65 feet high by 14J feet in 
diameter ; No. 2 is 80 feet high and of thesame diameter as its mate. 
The ton used contains 2250 pounds.* 

In general, it may be said that the average efficiency of coke and 
anthracite as blast-furnace fuels may be represented by the relative 
production of 800 tons and 500 tons of pig-iron per week. 

This exhibits a relation of Connellsville coke to anthracite coal of 
8 to 5. A careful test of two cokes differing in density, made at 
Connemaugh furnace, showed a loss of 11 percent, in product arising 
from the denser coke alone. 

III. PuEiTY. — Sulphur, free or combined with iron, is mainly 
found in the coal-slates. In some instances these slates are inter- 
leaved in very thin plates with the coal, so as to render washing 
unsatisfactory. In other coals the pyrites are found in lenticular 
pieces, which are readily removed by crushing and washing. Hence 
it follows, in a general way, but not always, that the more slate the 
more sulphur. Mr. McCreath has shown that twenty-five coals 


* The Iron Age, January 4th, 1883. 
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examined^ containing an average of 2.138 percent, sulphur^ yielded 
cokes containing an average of 1.912 per cent, of sulphur. 

Phosphorus is a more difficult element to locate. The inquiry as 
to the relative amounts in the coal .and its slates will probably be 
answered when Professor J. P. Lesley arranges the valuable data 
now being collected by the second geological survey of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Britton found in two samples of anthracite coal for 
furnace use; ash, 10.43; phosphorus, .049; and ash, 5.29; phos- 
phorus, .0354. In examining two semi-bituminous coals he found 
in one, ash, 5.03 ; phosphorus, .0085 ; and in the other, ash, 4.94 ; 
and phosphorus only a trace.* In a recent series of tests for phos- 
phorus in brown hematite iron ore, an average of .099 was found in 
clean ore, .068 in the clay in the ore, and .012 in the rock-matter 
associated with the ore. 

One general principle can be safely deduced from the foregoing 
data, that the less ash there is in the coke the less risk of the in- 
crease of sulphur or phosphorus in the resultant pig-iron. In many 
cases there is danger of injuring the physical condition of coke by 
the operation of washing the coal free from slate. The washing of 
some coals improve the coke, in others it injures it. 

In the discussion of this matter at the Hazleton meeting of the 
Institute of American Mining Engineers, in 1874, Mr. Bell further 
remarked, as to the relative value of coke made from washed and un- 
washed coal, that he was of the opinion that coke made from coal 
that did not require washing was superior to that made from washed 
coal.f AVashing coal removes valuable hydrogenous matter, which 
aids in developing cell-structure. In other words, in many cases 
the loss in calorific energy by the increased density of the coke from 
washed coal, would more than overbalance the advantage of a reduc- 
tion of ash, excepting where the original ash is excessive. 

lY. Unifomity of Quality of Coke. — ^This is a very im- 
portant requirement, in view of the destructive action of carbonic 
acid gas on soft coke. The black ends,^^ which are sometimes 
made in coking, are worse than useless in a blast-furnace ; and if 
their weight is reckoned in the fuel-charge, bad results must follow. 
Hence a carefully-prepared coke, alike all through, is most desirable 
for regular and vigorous work. 

♦These principles, the result of some years^ study, have been em- 
bodied in the new table, enlarged from the old table of 1875, as fol- 
lows : 

* Trarisactions of American Institute of Mining Engineers, i., 228, 
f Transactions, iii., p. 182. 
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It will be noted that the chief properties relied upon from 1875 
until the present are the hardness of the coke and its open cellular 
structure. Indeed, recently the bulk of evidence from rapid-driving 
furnaces has concentrated on the importance of hardness of the body 
of the coke, the cells being of subordinate importance ; for it has 
been shown that hard cokes, with a low ratio of cells, have some- 
times a slender stalactitic structure, produced in coking j the in- 
creased surface thus afforded to the gases of the furnace compensa- 
ting for the smaller proportion of cells. 

As a general rule it has been found that the properties of coal 
which produce complete fusion in coking and yield hard coke afford 
also a well-developed cell-structure. 

It may be well to bear in mind that the size of furnace, quality 
of or^, and heat and pressure of blast, are important elements in the 
determination of the requirements for coke-fuel. 

Until quite recently two principles seem so have governed the 
methods of coking, — economy of production and large percentage 
of yield of coke. The production of the most desirable physical 
condition of this fuel for furnace-use, by diversified methods of 
coking, has not yet received the attention its importance demands. 
This inattention to methods of coking has been largely caused by 
the ease with which coke of the b^t quality is produced in the Con- 
nellsville region. 

In the issue of Coal, February 14th last, the editor, in a review 
of the writer’s article on the comparative values of coke, remarks ; 

“ We cannot help believing that some of these differences could 
be overcome if in other districts the Connellsville coking methods 
were not blindly followed. What is good practice in one section is 
not necessarily the best in another, and until in each the right tem- 
perature of coking is struck by careful experimenting. A glance 
at the table would lead us to believe that quicker coking, — that is, 
a higher temperature, would do the West Virginia, and particularly 
the Illinois coke, good, while the Clearfield would be improved — 
that is, made more open — by slower coking.” 

The Illinois Central Iron Mining and Coal Company has been 
using a more rapid mode of coking by sustaining the heat in its 
oblong ovens (36'x8'x4J' high, — Thomas’s patent), by pushing 
out the hot coke and quenching on the outside of the oven. The 
result has been very satisfactory. 

The use of superheated steam, in ccdsing lignite, has been for 
many years in practical operation at Vordenburg, Austria. The 
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final temperature in this or similar operations in Germany was 
found, by F. Fischer, to be 450° C. 

Whether the heat of coking, in slow or quick methods, will en- 
able one to control the process in ovens with shallow, horizontal 
charges, on the principle of the beehive, or whether some pressure 
must be used by deep charges, after the principle of the Belgian or 
Appolt ovens, to repress a tendency to inflated physical structure, 
must be determined by experiment. One thing seems clear, in all 
coking operations : that no application of heat or pressure should be 
made which would tend to make a coke which would approximate 
to the undesirable dense structure of anthracite coal, or, as it may 
be called, natural coke, made under immense pressure. If rapid 
heating is required, oblong ovens, with or idthout fines, could readily 
be adopted without the deepening of the coal-charges, which would 
have the effect of producing an undesirable density in the coke. 

From these considerations it appears that the character of the coal 
to be coked is first to be considered, and that the kind of oven and 
its heat-requirements follow. 

During the year 1880 an effort was made to ascertain how the 
best varieties of coking-coals could be known by a ready test. A 
number of the well-known prarainent types were experimented on 
for their capacity to reabsorb moisture from the atmosphere during 
two hoars’ exposure, after having been dried to 212° F. The re- 
sults, however, did not justify the experimenter in coming to definite 
conclusions. The only sure test for the coking properties of coal is 
in the large way, having an ovenful coked by quick or slow heats, 
and the product examined carefully. 

The forthcoming report of Joseph D. Weeks, Esq., of Pittsburgh, 
special expert of coke-industries of the tenth census, will be found 
a most valuable and exhaustive work on all that pertains to the his- 
tory, manufacture, and use of coke in the United States and other 
countries. 

At the June meeting of the Institute at Koanoke, Wa., Mr. Fred- 
erick P. Dewey, of Washington, read a paper on the “ Porosity and 
Specific Gravity of Coke,” in which he takes occasion to say that, 
“the facts on record of its physical properties are exceedingly 
meagre ; and this is also true, but in a less degree, of its chemical 
composition. An investigation is being carried on in the National 
Museum which is intended to supply, so far as may be, this defi- 
ciency.” Professor Baird, Director of the Museum, permits him to 
present to the Institute a summary of the results alreadv obtained. 
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far as I am aware, the only attempts to determine experi- 
mentally any of the physical properties of coke, are those made by 
Mr. John Fulton, mining engineer, of the Cambria Iron Company/^ 
In reply to the criticisms of my work in Mr. Dewey^s paper I 
would say that in the method of the writer, in 1875, it was designed 
to eliminate the readily available cell -spaces, making allowances for 
the maximum cell-spaces found in a cube cut necessarily from the 
middle of a piece of coke, and excluding the 10 per cent, to 15 per 
cent, slate matter in the coke. The relation of body of coke to the 
cellular space found in this way was, in Connellsville coke, 61.53 
per cent. ; 38.47 per cent. 

Mr. Dewey gives the percentage in Connellsville coke as follows : 
^^Coke, 51.61 per cent. ; cells, 48.39 per ceiit.^^ 

Both of these methods are only approximate. This arises from 
the fact that the mere cellular space has not been and cannot be used 
as an element in the practical determination of the value of cokes for 
blast-furnace use. Furnace-gases cannot act on eell-spaces; they 
can only act on exposed surfaces. The determination of cellular 
spaces merely corroborates the inspection of cells by the microscope. 

As before submitted, an accurate method must determine the rela- 
tions of the solid parts of the coke to the surface afforded by the 
inclosing walls of its cells and pores. 

The writer has always been careful to accord his associates full 
merit for their helpfulness in the coke-determinations ; but he claims 
exclusively the origination of the methods of examination. 


Air ACCOUNT OF A CJBCFMICAL LABOBATOBY FBECTFD 
AT WYANBOTTB, MICmGAN, IN THE YEAB 1863. 

BY W*. F. BUEFEE, BEIDaBFOET, COISTN,* 

In the year 1862 the author of this paper was called upon to de- 
sign and superintend the erection and working of the machinery 
of an experimental works for the production of steel by a process 

* Mr. Durfee prefaced the reading of this paper with the following remarks : 

Mb. Pbesxdeot: Before proceeding with the reading of my paper, I desire to 
thank you for your kindly words relative to my work at Wyandotte,— a work, as 
compared with the immense improvements in methods and machinery, since effected 
by the labors of the late A. L. Holley, the Fritz Brothers, and many other “good 
men and true,^^ was full of imperfections ; but I claim for it that it was as good 
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discovered by Mr. William Kelley. These works were located at 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Mr. Kelley^s invention was, as is now well- 
understood by all who are familiar with metallurgical matters, iden- 
tical in principle with that which is now known all over the world 
as the “ Bessemer process.’’ Yery soon after entering upon the 
study of the theory of the process (for practice at that date in this 
country there was none) it became evident to me that an accurate 
knowledge of the chemical constituents of the metals and other ma- 
terials employed was essential to its successful conduct. I reasoned 
that as all pig-irons did not form the basis of equally good wrought 
. irons, so there was no probability of uniformly good steel being pro- 
duced from miscellaneous metal ; and, further, that while in the 
then state of our knowledge, it would be impossible to predict from 
chemical analysis just what was the best iron for the new process, 
it would be possible, after having demonstrated by experimental 
working that certain irons were, and others were not, suited for our 
purpose, to make an analytical comparison of them, the result of 
which would be a permanent guide for future operations, enabling 
us to determine by analysis and comparison, whether any offered 

pioneer wrk as was ever done in the early days of any invention, the development 
and improvement of which has largely augmented the happiness of mankind* 

Neither the steam-engine of Watt nor the locomotive of Stephenson would at this 
day he regarded as an example of good mechanical design. The ships of Columbus 
would not now be considered the best models of, naval architecture, but they accom- 
plished their purpose by successfully encountering the perils of unknown seas, and 
revealed to admiring nations the wonders of a New World At the time when the 
experimental works at Wyandotte were designed and erected, the promoters of 
the new method of decarbonizing pig-iron, now known as the “Bessemer pro- 
cess,” were without a lamp to their feet or a guide to their path, groping with 
“unsteady step and slow” in a dai*kness where everything was “without form 
and void,” in search of the means by which to practically realize those results 
which a firm and unwavering faith in the undertaking which they had in hand 
told tliem were possible. In those early days, the atmosphere in which I moved 
was heavy with a fog of discouragement. All the so-called “ practical iron men” 
in the vicinity of Wyandotte were opposed to the new enterprise. I well remember 
the sneers of contemptuous incredulity which greeted my statement, that the time 
would come “ when a steel rail could be made cheaper than an iron one j” and now 
that that time has arrived, as I look back upon my early work with the added ex- 
perience of twenty years to aid the retrospection, I do not hesitate to claim that it 
was as good a solution of the problem presented, as was possible under the circum- 
stances of time and environment. 

If the paper which I am about to read, descriptive of the chemical work under- 
taken at Wyandotte accomplishes no other purpose, it will at least serve to break 
that “ singular silence,” so significantly referred to by Mr. Forsyth (in his paper 
on the Bessemer plant of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company), as existing on 
the part of “all those connected with the early work at Wyandotte.” 
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brand of iron was of suitable quality, thus saving a large outlay for 
direct experiment in the converter/^ and serving as a cheek upon 
the running of the blast-furnace, as well as a guide in the purchase 
of metal and other materials. These considerations, and others of 
an administrative character, determined the construction of a chem- 
ical laboratory as an adjunct to the works. The importance of a 
thorough knowledge of the chemistry of the new process, and the 
necessity for a laboratory in close proximity to the proposed works, 
to facilitate the attainment of such knowledge, was promptly recog- 
nized, and the construction of the laboratory cordially approved 
by the late Z. S. Durfee, who was acting as secretary of the parties 
in interest (of whom he was one); and in the spring of the year 1863, 
he secured the services of Mr. Emile Schalk, a native of Germany, 
and a graduate of the £cole Centrale of Paris, as chemist. Mr. 
Schalk purchased a stock of chemicals, together with necessary 
glassware and other apparatus for use in the laboratory ; but as the 
building was not completed when he reached Wyandotte, he, at the 
request of the late Captain E. B. Ward, assisted in the organization 
of an exploring party, which he accompanied to Northern Wisconsin. 
The result of this expedition was the discovery of a number of de- 
posits of iron-ore. On Mr, Schalk^s return in October (1863), the 
laboratory being finished, he at once proceeded to analyze samples 
of the ores he had discovered. I am able to give his analysis of 
four of these samples. 

Sample 1. 


Iron, 

Oxygen, . 

Silica, 

Magnesia, 

Nickel, 

Loss, 


Sample 2. 


Iron, 

Oxygen, , 
Silica, 
Magnesia, 
Nickel, . 
Loss, 


59.70 

22.47 

17.65 

.16 

trace 

.02 


100.00 

53.39 

20.18 

26.20 

.20 

trace 

.03 


100.00 


VOL. XII.— 15 
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Iron, , , 

SiuMPLE 3. 


. 60.16 

Oxygen, , 

* 


. 19.81 

Silica, 

.... 


. 29.40 

Magnesia, 

• • 


. ..60 

Nickel, . , 

. • . * 


. trace 

Loss, 

. . 


. .03 

Iron, .... 

Sample 4. 


100.00 

. 49.90 . 

Oxygen, . . 



. 19.01 

Silica, 



. 30.02 

Magnesia, 



. .90 

Nickel, . 



. trace 

Loss, 



.17 


100,00 


Mr; Schalk also commenced some original investigations with a 
view to the determination of the influence of nitrogen upon steel. 

Fig. 1. 


W W 



Th^e promised to develop very interesting and valuable resultsy but, 
unfortunately, circumstah Mr. Schalk was in no way 

responsible, caused his resignation in December, 186'3^ before they 
were completed. Of Mr. Sehalk’s abilities I had the highest esti-- 
mation, and I very much regretted his departure froni Wyandotte. 
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Having described the inception and initial work of the Wyandotte 
Laboratory, I will now call your attention to its arrangement, and 
also to some of the apparatus employed. As shown by the plan (Fig. 
1), the main building was about 24 feet square ; it was divided by a 


Fi6. 2. 



Front Elevation. 


partition into two rooms, A and B, of equal size, which conimuni-- 
cated by a door at Z. At the rear of this building was a lean-to 
shed, C, which was entered from without by the door d, and from 


Fig. 3. 



End Elevation. 

within by the door x, communicating with the room A, at the oppo- 
site end of which was placed the entrance-door y. 

The room A was used for general analytical work *, it was pro- 
vided with three work-tables, the requisite shelving for reagents and 
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apparatus/a large pair of balances, a sand-bath furnace having a 
hot- water reservoir attached, a small assay furnace, a sink, an abun- 
dant supply of water, and an oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, the gas-hold- 
ers of which were located at 0,H. The room B was provided with 


Fig. 5. 



Section through 0 D in Section .through A B in Fig. 4. 


a stove, a desk, assay balances, shelving for specimens of minerals 
and metals, and a work-table having a case of shelves above it, at the 
end of which, at P, was placed an apparatus by which permanganate 


Fig, 7. 



L 


of potassa was used for determining the amount of metallic iron in a 
solution of its protochloride by the (x^nstruction of 
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this apparatus I shall presently give the details. The rooms A and 
B were about 18 feet in height; and were amply lighted by the 
windows, W. 

In the corner of the lean-to shed, C, was placed a ^^melting-hole 
large enough to receive a pot containing 70 pounds of melted metal. 
For convenience this melting-hole was placed on a level with the 
floor of the shed, and blast was supplied from the blowing-engines 
of a neighboring furnace by means of an underground pipe. In the 
room 0 was kept a stock of crucibles, the tongs, and other tools 
used for working the ‘^inelting-hole,^^ an anvil, hammers of several 
sizes, an iron mortar and pestle, and sundry supplies such as clay, 
sand, charcoal; etc. The sand-bath furnace was located in one corner 
of the room A (Fig. 1). Its construction is illustrated in Figs, 2, 3, 
4, 5; and 6. The basin, S, for holding the sand was made of wrought 
iron, -I inch in thickness. The water in the copper reservoir, R, was 
kept at or near the boiling-point by the Avaste heat from the fire at F. 
The reservoir was provided with a cock, K, for drawing off its con- 
tents. Two drying ovens, O, of copper, were imbedded in the brick- 
work. The inclosed space above the sand-bath was provided with 
weighted sashes on its front and right-hand end, and was ventilated 
at its top by an opening into the chimney-flue. This construction 
of sand-bath was found to be very convenient. 

The permanganate of potassa apparatus is illustrated in Fig. 7. 
Though the same in principle, it is not of the precise construction as 
that used at Wyandotte, but contains some improvements, the result 
of experience, which render it more substantial and convenient. The 
apparatus consists of a large two-necked bottle, A, for holding the 
permanganate solution, to the left-hand neck of which is adapted a 
glass tube, T, which extends nearly to the bottom of the bottle, its 
upper end being tapered and curved so that its extremity is directly 
above the centre of the upper end of the graduated burette, B. 
This burette is supported by the clamps C, C, from which it can 
readily be removed for cleaning ; its lower end is provided with a 
pinch-cock; K, having a glass adjutage, J. When the apparatus is 
not in use, there is a piece of plate glass, G, interposed between the 
top of the burette'^ B, and the outer end of the tube T ; this ef- 
fectually prevents dust from entering either the burette or the 
tube. To, the right-hand neck of the bottle A is fitted a tube, U, 
whose inner end communicates with the space above the solution in 
the bottle, and after passing through the cork, and curving through 
an angle of ISQ'^, it descends perpendicularly, and passes through 
the cork in the left-hand neck of the small two-necked bottle S. into 
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the space above the concentrated sulphuric acid, with which the 
bottle is nearly filled. The right-hand neck of this bottle has adapted 
to it a glass tube, X, whose inner end passes nearly to the bottom 
of the bottle, outside of which the tube ascends above the level of 
the top of the bottle A, and then by a semicircular curve to the right 
it reaches the upper end of the air-pump P, which is supported by 
a couple of screw-eyes, e, c, at such a distance from the wainscoting 
as to admit of the hand readily grasping the bulb of the pump. 

When we wish to fill the burette ” with the permanganate solu- 
tion we proceed as follows : The glass plate G is removed, and the 
air-pump P is worked ; thus forcing air, by way of the tube X, into 
and through the concentrated sulphuric acid in the bottle S; this 
acid arrests all the moisture and organic matter in the air, which 
then passes through the tube TJ, into the space above the perman- 
ganate solution in the bottle A ; as the pressure increases the per- 
manganate rises in the tube T, and finally runs into the “burette” 
in a stream whose flow is easily controlled by the more or less rapid 
working of the air-pump P ; in fact, as the level of the solution in 
the “ burette” approaches the zero of its graduation, the stream can 
be made to resolve itself into a series of rapidly-succeeding drops, 
which can be promptly arrested by stopping the action of the air- 
pump P. Prom the “ burette ” the permanganate solution can be 
drawn by the pinch-cock K into the solution of proto-chloride of iron 
contained in the beaker V, rapidly or slowly, as the rate of oxida- 
tion requires. The apparatus d^cribed, when once arranged and 
provided with a properly standardized solution, is more available and 
convenient than any other within my knowledge intended for a 
similar purpose. 

At the time of which I am speaking, among the many practical 
questions that were presented for solution, that relative to the ma- 
terial for lining the converting vessel was a most difiicult and im- 
portant one. The requisites for a good lining appeared to me to be 
these: 

1. It shpuld at the outset be of a plastic or semi-plastip nature, 
to facilitate its solid compression between the brickwork in the con- 
verter and a removable core. 

2. Its composition should be such as to admit of its being baked 
in place into a solid mass. 

3. This mass should have sufficient cohesion to resist the me- 
chanical erosive action of the turbulent fluid metal in the converter. 

4. The lining should be able to withstand an exceedingly high 

tpmnprflfiirf* fnr a nmlanocA/l riArin/l mAlfJnrv 
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5. It should oppose a maximum resistance to the fluxing action 
of the highly heated metallic oxides and other impurities in the con- 
verter. 

Experimenting in the converter with materials for linings I was 
sure would be very expensive, and, in the event of frequent failures, 
discouraging ; it was, therefore, desirable to have as little of this as 
possible, and, with a view of throwing all obtainable light upon the 
question, I determined to institute a series of experiments on mate- 
rials for converter-linings in the laboratory. It was clearly possible 
to bake in a meltiug-pot or a reverberatory furnace small bricks or 
balls of any combination of refractory materials, and these could be 
compared as to their friability and fusibility. It was evident that, 
in order to correctly compare the fusibility of the various combina- 
tions, it would be necessary to submit samples of equal weight to 
the action of as uniform and as high a temperature as it was pos- 
sible to attain ; and that, the temperature being uniform, the com- 
parative fusibility of the various materials under investigation would 
be measured by the relative time required to melt each specimen. 
The difficulty of securing a uniform temperature by the use of any 
kind of solid fuel appeared to be insurmountable, and I therefore 
decided to use some form of gas-blowpipe ; but there not being any 
gas-works in the town, it became necessary to select some form of 
gaseous fuel that could be readily produced of uniform quality in 
the laboratory. I could think of no combustible gas that could be 
generated in a state of uniform purity by the means at my command 
as easily as hydrogen, but in order to get the highest temperature 
attainable by its use, it was necessary to employ oxygen in connec- 
tion with it. In short, I was naturally led, by the character of the 
proposed investigations and the nature of my environment, to the 
employment of the “oxy-hydrogen blowpipe.” But the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe as to that date constructed was, for my purposes, defective 
in one particular, viz., no form of it with which I was acquainted 
had any certain provision by which the two gases employed could 
be sent to the point of combustion in exactly their combining pro- 
portions — ^two volumes of hydrogen with one volume of oxygen — 
and unless that result was attained the temperature" of the blowpipe- 
flame would necessarily be variable, and no two experiments would 
be fairly compared. 

This consideration caused me to devise what I believe to be a novel 
method of assuring the proper combination of the two gases ; and it 
is to this feature, as well as to the general character of the apparatus 
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for holding them, that I now ask yonr attention. The two ^s- 
holders, H, O (Fig. 8), intended respectively for hydrogen and 
oxygen, were made of galvanized iron. They were each strength- 
ened by two circumferential bands of the same metal, and additional 
strength was given the hydrogen-holder by a bolt which united the 
centres of its ends. The two gas-holders were of the same height, 
but their respective diameters were such that the area of a cross- 
section of H was twice that of a similar section of O. 

The gas-holders stand upon the cover of a shallow cistern, C, 
which, when the apparatus is in use, is filled with water. The gas- 
holders were supplied with water from an elevated reservoir by 


Fig. 8. 



Elevation. 


pipes, P, PV which, passing air-tight through their tops, extended 
nearly to their bottonas. The rate of admission of the water to each 
gas-holder was adjusted by the valves P ; its function was to expel 
the gas, from the holders through the smali rubber tubes H*, OV at- 
tached to the regulating valves X, Each of the gas-holders 
was provided with a glass water-gauge tube T, TV having valves, a, 
aV by closing which coin munication between each tube and 
interior of the geuj-holder to which it was attached could he cut off. 
Near the bottom of the gas^holdera were located two cocks, V*, 
and IF, NV ^<5h of the latter having attached short pieces of tubing, 
which extended nearly tb the bottom of the water in the cistern Gj 
before namedv This cisteni is provided with a tubular overflow 
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plug, Z, which, when in place, determined the maximum depth of 
water in the cistern, and by the removal of which the cistern could 
be emptied. (See Figs. 8 and 9.) 

Before describing the operation of the apparatus I will explain 
the method by which the holders were filled with gas, and for that 
purpose will ask you to suppose that we are about to fill the holder 
H with hydrogen. We first uncouple the rubber tube from the 
valve X, which we then open, as also the valves a and b, and make 
sure that the cocks V and Y are closed j we then open the valve I, 
and allow the water to fill the gas-holder, the air in which being 
expelled at the open valve X* ; but as soon as the water manifests 
itself at that valve it is closed, as also the valve I. The air having 
thus been expelled, and the gas-holder filled with water, we now 
couple to the cock V one end of an iron pipe, whose other end is 

Fig. 9. 

WATER SUPPLY 



connected with the apparatus for generating the gas, care being taken 
that some point in this pipe is considerably higher than the top of 
the gas-holder. All the connections being properly made andi the 
generator at work, we open the cooks V and Y, and as the gas enters 
the holder it displaces the water therein, which finds an exit through 
the cock Y into the cistern C, and finally over the top of the tubular 
plug Z into the drain-pipe, in which the plug is inserted ;; thus a 
certain depth of water is maintained in the cistern C, and as the pipe 
attached to the cock Y extends nearly to the bottom of this water, 
all air is prevented from entering the gas-holder during the process- 
of filling it with gas. The rate at which the gas enters the holder 
is indicated by the descent of the water in the glass tube T, and the 
final completion of the filling process by bubbles of gas rising 
through the water in the cistern C, from the lower end of the tubular 
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extension of the cock Y ; when these bubbles make their appearance 
the cocks Y and Y are closed j the iron pipe connection to the gas 
generator is disconnected ; and after coupling the rubber tube to 
the valve x the gas-holder H is ready for use. The gas-holder O is 
filled in the same manner with oxygen. 

When this apparatus is used we proceed as follows : The valves 
I, I*, are opened to their fullest extent in order to equalize the pressure 
in the two gas-holders ; the rubber tubes H’, OS are connected with 
the blowpipe j the valve X is partly opened, and the jet of hydrogen 
issuing from the blowpipe is ignited. The valve is then opened 
and so adjusted that the water rises in the gauge tube T‘, at the same 
rate as in the tube T ; and when the water in these tubes rises with 
a uniform velocity, the two gases combine at the blowpipe, in the 
proportion of two volumes of hydrogen and one of oxygen, giving 
.the maximum heat for the gas consumed j but it is evident that as 
the amount of heat developed in a given time will be proportioned to 
the gas consumed in that time, it is necessary to so adjust the valves X 
and X’, that the same amount of gas is always consumed in a unit of 
time ; for unless this were accomplished, no correct comparison of the 
fusibility of the several samples of refractory material under ex- 
amination could be made. The samples of refractory materials to be 
tested were placed in a shallow cavity cut in a firebrick; this was 
surrounded with pieces of brick or tile to prevent access of currents 
of cold air. 

The apparatus was found to give consistent results when repeatedly 
employed on samples of the same material, rounding of sharp comers, 
softening and fusion occurring after the lapse of practically the same 
time. It is advisable to bring the samples to a red heat in a cru- 
cible before subjecting tliem to the action of the blowpipe. This 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe-apparatus was constructed during the year 
1864, but owing to ray time being occupied with more imperative 
matters, very little work was done with it, and what there was done 
had not that continuity from day to day which is always desirable 
in such investigations. Before I had sufficient leisure to give my- 
self entirely to them, circumstances occurred which rendered such 
studies impossible in that locality. But before speaking farther of 
these circumstances I will say a few words relative to the work ac- 
tually accomplished in the laboratory. Numerous analyses of ores 
were, made by Dr. S- P. Duffield, who for a time acted as chemist 
after the resignation of Mr. Schalk. Analytical work was under- 
taken by some whose zeal for the subtleties of science outran their 
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knowledge of material things. One young gentleman reported to 
me that a sample of f-inch round steel, sent me from England, and 
which was so mild that it was bent cold upon itself without crack, 
contained “ 7 per cent, of carbon,” and insisted that, as he had “ been' 
unusually careful in his work,” he must be correct. The same party, 
with a positiveness that would have carried conviction to a mind 
unacquainted with the possibilities of the case, assured me that it 
was “ impossible to reduce iron-ore in a crucible in the pot-furnace,” 
and proposed that I should erect a “ miniature blast-furnace, in 
order that the ore should be smelted under the same conditions as 
obtained in the large furnaces.” On my declining to do this, and 
actually reducing iron ore in the way he had pronounced impossible, 
he declared that a small blast-furnace was “better, any way;” and 
subsequently, in another community, he erected one at his own ex- 
pense, only to And that it required sixty hours of continuous hard 
work to obtain two pigs of iron of the size of my forefinger. 

Two of my assistants (one of the pair called himself a chemist) 
entered into an inventive conspiracy, and induced the late Captain E. 
B. Ward to furnish the money for certain experiments by which they 
were certain to demonstrate that the large blowing-engine I was erect- 
ing was “entirely unnecessary,” their argument being that “all that 
was required to convert cast-iron into steel, was the forcing of abun- 
dant oxygen through it when melted, and, as water contained a large 
proportion of oxygen, the substitution of steam taken directly from 
the boiler for atmospheric air under pressure would greatly simplify 
and cheapen the process.” The Captain was cautioned not to con- 
sult me in regard to the matter, as I would be “sure to condemn the 
idea ” — in which statement they were quite right. These experiments 
were privately conducted in Detroit, and resulted in the loss of the 
Captain’s money and the I’eputation of the experimenters at the same 
time. One of the last-named parties (not the chemist) asked what 
“ that stuiBP in that little cup in the balance-case was for ?” I briefly 
explained that it was “ to absorb the moisture from the air in the 
ca,se, and so prevent the corrosion of the steel parts of the balance.” 
This was made a note of, and in a few days the young gentleman, 
took some of the “ stuff” to a young lady who had just received a 
present of ^ very valuable piano, and advised her to “ put it in a 
saucer and place it in the piano to prevent the strings from rusting.” 
This advice was followed, and resulted in the simultaneous ruin of 
the instrument, and of the popularity of the young gentleman. 

One enthusiast, who firmly believed that the result of an analysis 
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was inevitably a realization of St. Paul’s idea of faith, “ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen,” at 
the particular request of the late Captain Ward did something which 
he called an “ analytical examination ” to a sample of coal. His 
report was so favorable as to its manifold good qualities, that the 
Captain purchased the mine from whence it came, only to find, after 
a large expenditure for pumping machinery, coal-cars, men’s houses, 
and other plant, that there was not enough of this good coal in the 
mine or on the property to pay for working j hence lawsuits, tribu- 
lation, and sorrow. In justice to myself I will say that none of the 
parties whose antics I have incompletely described, were of my selec- 
tion ; they were thrust upon me, and I was obliged to make what 
use I could of them. 

But let us now turn to some of the more serious and effective work 
accomplished by the laboratory. Some time in the year 1864, in 
conversation with the late Captain E. B. Ward relative to the econ- 
omies possible in the manufacture of iron, I spoke of the fact that all 
the cinder resulting from the puddling of Lake Superior pig with Lake 
Champlain magnetic ore as ‘‘fettling” in his Wyandotte Rolling 
Mill was thrown away, instead of being utilized in the blast furnaces. 
“ Why,” examined the Captain, “HerrUnkunde Unheilschwanger* 
(then a leading metallurgical authority in Wyandotte) says there is 
no iron in the cinder.” To my reply that there was “ over 60 per 
cent, of good iron in it,” he expressed a wish to “see some iron that 
was made from that cinder.” I assured him that he should; and a 
day or two thereafter I placed in his hands a “ button ” of iron 
nearly as large as the palm of my hand, representing 65 per cent, of 
the cinder from which it was smelted in the pot-furnace of the lab- 
oratory. The Captain was not only surprised, but annoyed, at the 
evidence of waste in the i)ast, — a' waste that could be counted high 
among the thousands of dollars — ^and immediately gave orders to 
Hjerr IJukunde Unheilschwanger to see that this cinder was used in 
the blast-furnaces ; but so alarmed was this worthy at the possibility 
of what he called “ bunging up” the furnace, that he carried out his 

* The suggestion having been made to me that possibly, to many, this character 
“ will seem like a slur oa the German chemists and metallurgists as a class/^ I 
will here say that I have no intention of ridiculing any class of people except that 
which is wilfully and/w^^ of mischief and therefore deserving of any and all 

forms of verbal punishment. 

Herr Unkunde Unheilschwanger was not a German his speech being a variety 
of that dialect which has been called with some justice the American language.^' 
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orders by at first charging 10 pounds of cinder, with 400 pounds of 
Lake Superior ore, and as no harm resulted from this homceopathie 
dose, his confidence increased gradually, as he slowly augmented the 
proportion of cinder, until, after several months of anxiety, doubt 
and fear, he arrived at what he regarded as an almost dangerous 
proportion, — 40 pounds of cinder to 400 pounds of Lake ore. I be- 
lieve this was the largest proportion of cinder used at that time, and 
recently I have been authoritatively informed that as soon as I had 
left the vicinity the use of cinder in the blast-furnace was discon- 
tinued, and it was thrown away as before. While I was engaged in 
experimental work with the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, a circumstance 
occurred which is a fair illustration of the malicious character of the 
antagonistic feeling that existed in the community relative to the 
laboratory, and all that were connected with the new enterprise. One 
morning, on attempting to put the blowpipe in operation, to my 
surprise, after burning a short time the flame was extinguished ; and, 
what astonished me still more, I could not relight it. On examina- 
tion I found that the water-pipe had been disconnected, and a tightly- 
fitting wooden plug had been driven into it; the pipe had then been 
recoupled, so that to all appearance everything was in good working 
order. Whether the scoundrel who inserted that plug had simply 
mischief or murder in his heart has not yet been revealed. Soon 
after this occurrence, in the month of January, 1865, on my return 
from a short absence, I entered the laboratory only to find naked 
walls ; everything removable had been taken away ; not so much as 
a test-tube remained to show that chemical work had ever been done 
in the building. Herr Unkunde Unheilschwanger and kindred 
spirits had at last accomplished that for which they had so long la- 
bored. “ Dufree’s Apothecary shop,” as it had been derisively called, 
had ceased to exist. 

At the act of vandalism which I have described, I manifested no 
surprise ; of it I made no complaint ; but then and there I mentally 
resolved that as soon as the first rail was rolled from steel made at 
Wyandotte, I would leave a community which had afforded me so 
many painful illustrations of the potential verity of the lines of 
Gray: 

"Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 

The value of any particular mechanism or method of procedure 
may be fairly measured by the frequency of its use, and retrospec- 
tively contemplating the ever-increasing proportions of our siderur- 
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gical industries, reflecting upon the enormous aggregate of their 
present annual production, and remembering that these splendid re- 
sults are but the crystallization of the intelligent thought of skilful 
men, from among our engineers, metallurgists and chemists, I find 
my justification for the chemical work undertaken at Wyandotte, in 
the fact, that to-day, in every well-ordered establishment for the 
manufacture of metals, the laboratory is considered an indispensable 
adjunct; and Science, represented by the engineer and chemist, 
stands at the right hand of Labor, advising, guiding, directing and 
controlling its every movement. 


A SYSTEMATIC NOMENCLATUBE FOB MINEBAL8. 


BY H. SI. HOWE, A.SI.,SI.B.,B0ST03r, SIASS. 

It is a grave obj.ectioa to the present system (or rather lack of 
system) of miiieralogieal nomenclature that, in the very great ma- 
jority of cases, the name of a mineral gives no hint of its chemical 
composition, one mighc almost say no suggestion, however faint, of 
anything connected with it or characteristic of it, chemical, physical, 
historical, geographical, geological, or lithological. In becoming 
acquainted with a mineral, in addition to learning its composition 
and important characteristics, one must also learn a name wholly 
unconnected with any of them. 

It has occurred to me that a system might be devised in which 
the name of each mineral should express at least an approxima- 
tion to its ultimate composition. It is far easier to learn the names 
of most minerals than their compositions. Most of us are familiar 
with the names and appearance of many minerals, especially among 
the silicates, of whose compositions we have but a rough notion. It 
would be the aim of such a system to enable us, in making the one 
slight effort of learning the name of a mineral, by that same effort 
and involuntarily to learn its composition, which now requires an 
additional and a much greater effort. 

I have worked out a system designed to meet this requirement, 
and its description occupies the remainder of this article. 

Doubtless there are many devices on which could be based other 
systems fulfilling the requirement above set forth better than that 
about to be described does, and at the same time furnishing names 
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at once more euphonious and more readily distinguished from eac 
other than it does. 

I do not bring it before you to urge its adoption, which is n( 
even to be thought of, but to present the matter in a tangible an 
concrete shape; to show the advantages which this hind of 
offers, believing that its manifest faults belong to the individui 
system, rather than to the class of systems of which it is but one ; an 
in the hope that it may contain useful suggestions, and may hastei 
be it ever so slightly, the arrival of the day when we shall have 
clear and systematic mineralogieal nomenclature. 

The system I have elaborated is similar t» that employed in worl 
on logic to express the form of the syllogism, by the formation < 
the syllables which compose its name. In it the name of each mir 
eral consists of as many syllables as the mineral has different con 
ponents ; a mineral consisting, for instance, of two oxides and a 
acid has three syllables, one for each oxide and one for the aci( 
Each syllable commences with one or two consonants, followe 
by one or more vowels, and it corresponds to and relates to one < 
the constituents of the mineral. The consonants with which eac 
syllable commences, stand for and indicate the presence of som 
particular component; the vowels which follow indicate the nun 
ber of equivalents of that component which the mineral contains i 
its ultimate composition, and their state of oxidation. Thus, th 
mineral rhodocrosite, carbonate of manganese, would be Caumnaet 
The first syllable indicates the presence of one equivalent of cai 
bonic acid, the initial C indicating the element carbon, the secon 
vowel, u, that the carbon is in the condition of deutoxide, and tl 
first vowel, a, that one equivalent of that deutoxide is present. S 
with the second syllable: the consonants im indicate the presenc 
of manganese, the second vowel, e, indicating that it is present i 
monoxide, and the first vowel, a, that one equivalent of that oxid 
is present. 

Thus through all the mineral names in this system a consonan 
or a pair of consonants, indicates the presence of a certain elemer 
or base, etc., the first succeeding vowel the number of its equivalen’ 
present, and the second vowel (if any) its state of oxidation. 

The only exceptions to this are the final te affixed to many nam< 
for the sake of euphony, and to give them a uniform ending, an 
the letter x, whose use is explained beyond. I am not even clear th: 
the final te would not better be omitted. 

As may be seen in the above example of rhodocrosite, the symbo 
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different elements are here employed to represent these same elements. 
However^ as some of these symbols contain vowels, which I reserve 
for indicating numbers of equivalents and states of oxidation, I re- 
place each vowel in the symbols of these elements with the consonant 
which next follows that vowel in the alphabet. Thus, for Ag I em- 
ploy hg; for Ti, tj. 

In designating the number of equivalents, 


A stands for 1 

1 WA stands for 15 

E 

2 

WE 

tc 

20 

I “ 

3 i 

WI 

te 

30 

0 « 

4 

WO 

ti 

50 

U “ 

* 6 

wu 


more than 50 

Y 

10 





Intermediate numbers are expressed by the vowel corresponding 
with the nearest number. 

For simplicity, all compounds are reduced to their ultimate com- 
position, and, when this contains fractions, it is reduced to the sim- 
plest set of whole numbers, preserving the proportion between the 
different components. In a few cases this proportion is slightly 
altered in order to have simple numbers. 

The state of oxidation is indicated by the vowels as follows: 

A indicates a hemioxide, ^ 

E monoxide, B 

I “ monoxide with an equivalent of a sesquioxide, B, B 

O “ sesquioxide, ? 

tJ “ deutoxide, K, Si, 0 

W liigher oxide than deutoxide. 

Since the metals of the alkalies and of the alkaline earths and 
aluminium have each a single state of oxidation, in which they almost 
exclusively occur (the only exceptions being their chlorides, bromides, 
iodides, and jJuorides, altogether very few in number), it has been 
thought more simple, at least more desirable on account of making 
the names of the minerals shorter and more euphonious, to allow the 
symbol of each of these elements to represent not the presence of the 
element itself only, but its presence in its oxidized condition, thus 
dispensing with the second vowel otherwise needed to indicate the 
state of oxidation. To meet the few cases where these elements occur 
uuoxidized (their chlorides, etc.), the letter x is placed after the vowel 
representing the number of equivalents present, to indicate that the 
element is not oxidized, as in flaccax, CaF. 

In many minerals, while the total number of equivalents of a 
certain group of bases taken collectively is always the same, the pro- 
portion which these bases bear to each differs in different specimens 
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of the same mineral. To meet this case, the alkalies, when thus 
interchangeably occurring, are designated by the letter g, the alka- 
line earths by the letters gr, alumina and sesquioxide of iron by 
dr, and the protoxide bases in general by d. These letters are also 
used when the number of bases present is so great that words of ex- 
cessive length would be produced if each base had a separate syllable. 
Thus, some of the rare minerals contain eight or even (as in the 
case of aeschynite) ten elements besides oxygen. 

Water and silica occur in such a host of minerals that it is thought 
justifiable to give them shorter symbols than this system, if rigidly 
carried out, would call for, and at the same time symbols easily pro- 
nounced, and therefore adapted for the beginning of the names of 
those minerals, whose other components have symbols beginning with 
two consonants difficult to pronounce at the beginning of a word, as 
Mg or Ph. The symbols d for silica and th, for water have been 
selected. 

In Table I. are given the symbols employed in this system for the 
different elements, etc., and, in Table II., the names of several min- 
erals, the first column giving the name as given in Dana’s System of 
Mineralogy, the second column the formula of the mineral as given 
in that work, and the third the name in the system here described. 

FI is used for fluorine, to distinguish it from ff, the symbol of iron. 

Co is used for lime, as Cb, which should strictly mean lime, is, 
in chemistry, the symbol of columbiura. 

Tor oxygen r is used, since P, which should strictly be used, is. 
the symbol of .phosphorus, and q is impracticable, on account of its 
requiring u to follow it. 

Pr is employed for the uranium, since Fis the symbol of vanadium. 

I have prepared a list of ninety-six names of minerals under this 
system, which can be seen by any one who wishes. They were se- 
lected by taking every tenth, and in some cases every fiftji, mineral 
in Dana’s System of Mineralogy, edition of 1877. 

In the case of many silicates, especially of the hydrated silicates, 
it was found difficult to create euphonious names, which should ex- 
press the complete composition of the mineral, and many, of those 
given are confessedly harsh and disagreeable. 

The case of the hydrocarbons is very puzzling. Not only have 
we compounds in great number, with ultimate compositions closely 
alike, and differing by such slight amounts that it would seem ut- 
terly impossible to distinguish them by the system here described, 
but, in the case of the ethylenes, we have a group of substances of 
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absolutely identical ultimate composition. Two ways of meeting 
this case suggest themselves. 

Either apply to these minerals their chemical names, or else the 
names corresponding with the system here described, distinguishing 
between minerals of identical or nearly identical composition by 
supplementing these names with the Greek letters, a, /J, y, etc. 

Neither way is wholly satisfactory, and it must be admitted that 
the hydrocarbons are a stumbling-block. 

The few minerals outside of the hydrocarbons which have iden- 
tical compositions, can in general be distinguished by changing 
the order of the syllables. Thus, we may call calcite coaoaute, and 
aragonite eawoate. 

In the case of the native metals, it seems best to retain their ordi- 
nary names, as native copper,” etc., which, of course, express their 
composition perfectly. 

It will at once and very properly be objected that the names I 
have given are far less euphonious than those now employed. While 
I freely admit this, it must be remembered that the degree of harsh- 
ness which appears here is not a necessary consequence of this kind 
of system; simply, my ingenuity has not been great enough to 
create pleasant and readily pronounceable names. 

Whether any human ingenuity can invent, under this or a par- 
allel system, a set of names which shall be agreeable, is an open 
question ; but I freely admit that they must be less musical than 
those which the same effort of ingenuity could create unhampered 
by any rules. As a quogue argument, I may cite the following 
mineral names from Dana, w'hieh are not exactly dulcid : Wolchon- 
skoite, Arfvedsonite, Freieslebenite, Hverlera, Horoilchin, Bosjem- 
anite, Chromophosphorknpferbleispath, Nertschinskite. 

Again, it may be objected that some of the names in this system 
are confusingly alike. I believe that this can be remedied by in- 
genuity, and I doubt whether there is more similarity between the 
names I have given than between those in use. 

It is to be remembered that the names are all of a new kind, and 
at first sight appear far more alike than they would, were one ac- 
customed to this kind of name; just as all Chinamen, all Kassians, 
all sheep, all Hebrew characters, indeed all minerals, look alike to 
one unaccustomed to them ; while Eussians find no more diflSoulty 
in distinguishing each other than we do, and we are told that a 
shepherd knows each sheep in bis flock. The Chinaman at first 
finds all white men exactly alike, because the points which most 
naturally catch his eye are points in which all white men resemble 
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each other, and are unlike Chinamen, and he has not learned to look 
for the often very minute points in which we differ from each other. 

Here are a few instances, in which the mineralogical names now 
employed resemble each other closely, without in general causing 
serious inconvenience or confusion. 

Mineral Names from DIna, closely Eesembling Each 

Other. 

Dana prefers other names to those given here in parentheses, some 
of which are, indeed, obsolete, though many of them are in frequent 
use. 



Baikalite, 

Gahnite, 

Garnet, 


Baikerite, 

Stilbite, 

Baikerinite, 

Margarite, 

Epistilbite, 

Bertbierite, 

Margarodite, 

Hypostilbite, 

(Berthierine,) 

Margaropkyllite, 

(CarphostilbiteJ 

Parastilbite, 

Berzelianite, 


(Sphserostilbite,) 

Berzeliite, 


Basalt, 

(Basal tine,) 

(Berzelite,) 

Cryolite, 


Basanite, 

Clirysotile, 


Bastite, 

Obrysolite, 


Bastonite, 

( Cbryosophane, ) 


Beckite, 

Bechilite, 

Chrysoprase, 

(Cyclopeite,) 


Alunogen, 

Alunite, 

Cyclopite, 

(Danaite,) 


Alum, 

Danalite, 


Alumian, 

Aluminite, 

Dyscrasite, 


(Aluminilite,) 

(Dysclasite,) 


1 

Olivine, 

Sericite, 


Olevenite, 

(Cerasite,) 

Triplite, 

Paragonite, 

Aragonite, 

Cerioite, 

Tripolite, 


(Sodaite,) 

TriphyUte, 

Pitticite, 

i^dalite, 

Trolleite, 

Pittinite, 

Spartaite, 

(Spartalite,) 

Troillite, 
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Fraseolite, 

Stibnite, 

TJralite, 

Prasilite, 

(Stiblite,) 

fUranite,) 

Uraninite, 

Pyrargillite, 

Stilbite, 


Pyrargyrite, 

Sylvite, 

Sylvanite, 


Pyrite, 

Pyrrhite, 

Tacbydrite, 


Pyrrhotite, 

Eetinite, 

Tacbylite, 


Hetinalite, 

Thomaite, 


Eetinellite, 

Thomsonite, 

Thomsenolitej 


Eosite, 

Eoselite, 

Torbanite, 

Torbernite, 



Tricbite, 

Trachyte, 


Menaccate, 


Bismutlij, 

Melaconite, 


Bismite, 

Kelanolite, 

Melanterite, 


Bismuthite, 

Melanite, 

Melonite, 


Bismutliinitey 

Melinite, 


Bismuthaurite, 

Mellilite, 

Mellite, 


Humboldtine, 

Azorite, 

Geblenite, 

(Humboldtite,) 

Azurite, 

Galenite, 

Humboldtilite, 

Hydropbane, 


Antbosiderite, 

Hydropbite, 

Castellite, 

Xautbosiderite, 

(Hydrolite,) 

Castillite, 

Chalcocite, 


Cbileite, 

Chalcodite, 

(Cbalcolite,) 


Cbilenite* 

Syenite, 

Cyanite, 

Magnesite, 


Cyanolite, 

Magnetite, 



In the index to Dana's Byslm of Mineralogy are 16 names ending 
in phyllite, 14 in siderite; 14 begin with chal (of which 9 begin 
with chalco), and 39 begin with pyr, pyro, and pyrrho. 
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Table L— SYMBOLS. 


Elements, bases, etc., represented by the several consonants and pairs of conso- 
nants. 


Si 

= B1 

Cu = Cv 

3?rH4 = Nh 

U = Vr 


= Bg 

II 

Ni = Nj 

V = V 

As 

= Bs 

F = F1 

0 = E 

Zn = Za 

Ba 

= Bb 

Hg = Hg 

P = P 

STa 1 

Bi = 

==Bj 

H = H 

Pb = Pb 

£ 1 =G 

Br 

= Br 

6 = Th 

S = S 

nhJ 

C = 

Ca 

= C 

= Cc 

^ = K 
]S[g = Mg 

Sb = Sb 

Si = Sh 

FaSr 1 _ 

eaSTg } 

Cl: 

= C1 

Mn = Mn 

Sr = Sr 

£ = D 

Co 

= Cp 

]sr = ]sr 

Te = Tf 

S = Dr 

Cr 

= Cr 

]?ra=Nb 

Ti = Ti 


Numbers of equivalents of the several elements, bases, etc., denoted by the first 

vowel following a 

consonant. 



A = 

= 1 

0 = 4 

WA = 15 

WO = 60 

E^ 

= 2 

U = 6 

WE ==20 

WU == more than 50 

I = 

==3 

Y = 10 

WI =30 



States of oxidation of the elements denoted by the second vowel following a con- 
sonant (i. e., by a vowel separated by another vowel from the next preceding 
consonant). 

A = a hemioxide, fi. 

E = a monoxide, S. 

I =s= a monoxide with a sesquioxide, S ®. 

0 = a sesquioxide, fi. 

U === a deutoxide, R. 

W = a higher oxide than a deutoxide. 

The letter X denotes that the element whose presence is indicated by the next 
preceding consonant is not oxidized. 


Table IL— MINERAL KAMES. 

Native Alloys. 

Symbols Name under ^stem 


Present Name, 

after Dana. 

here described. 

Allemontite, 

• . SbAsg . • * . 

. . Sbabsite. 


SiJLPHiBES, Arsenides, Bismuthides, Etc. 

Zorgite, 

. (PbCu)8e . . . 

. . Sfepbacvate. 

Sphalerite, . 

. . ZnS .... 

. . Saznate, 

Hauerite, . 

, MnS* .... 

, , Semnate. 

GersdoriBSte, 

. Ni(SAs)* . 

. . Sabsanjate. 

Pacite, 

. . Fe(iS + H9)’ • • 

. . SefTobsute. 

Pyrargyrite, 

. 3Ag8 + Sb=>S» . . 

. . Subjisbete- 


Chlorides, Iodides, and Fluorides. 

Calomel, 

. . Hg*ca. . . . 

, Clahgate. 

Molysite, . 

. Fe»Cl». 

. . Clifiete. 

Fluorite, 

. CaF . . . . 

. . Flaccax. 
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Zincite, 


Oxides. 

, 2n 

Znete. 

Braunite, * 


. 2]iln*3ii:n + MnSi 

Shamnoemniute. 

Gummite, . 

• 

. (6fe)S’ 

Thiffaovraote. 

Enstatite, . 


Anhydbous Bisilicates. 

. ]i[g§i 

Shamgate. 

Amphibole, 

• 

. m 

Dashate. 

Forsterite, . 


Anhydrous Unisilicates. 

. ittg^Si 

Shamgete. 

Grossularite, 


. (JOa»+ . . 

Blashiccite. 

Bredbergite, 


. {4(iOa + Jl5[g)s + i5Pe)^Si^ . 

Grishiffaote. 

Lepidolite, . 


. + l-Si 

Drashidote. 

Ilvaite, 


• (|2* + |¥e)2§i» 

Doffaoshite. 

Leucite, 


. Al)*Si8-f-8Si . 

Kablashote. 

Chondrodite, 


Ahhydeods Sdbsiucates. 

. ]i[g»§i» 

Sbimgyate. 

Titanite, 

• 

. (iOa* + iTi|)gi. . . . 

Sbaccatjaute. 

Picrosmine, 


Hydrous Silicates. 

. SlgSi + iS . . . . 

Tbasbemgete. 

Colljrite, . 


. 3trai + 9a . . . . 

Shablethwate. 

Faujasite. . 


. (jCa + |]S-a)3tI, 4J Si, 9fi 

Shybleccanbash. 

Brewsterite, 


. (I Sr + jBa)Al, eSi, 6S . 

Grablasliuth. 

Sepiolite, . 


, (js+iS[g)si+ia . . 

Shimgethete. 

Deweylite, • 


. (ja + f ]S[g)^si + ia . . 

Thoshimgete. 

Pholerite, . 


, si2Si»-(-4a . . . . 

Blethosbite. 

Oellacherite, 


. (i(ja + jE)»+fa:i)“8p 

Tbishwadiblote. 

Chloritoid, . 


• (iBes + iAi)^si» + sa . 

BlajOTaathashate. 

Pyrochlure, 


CODTJMBATES. 

. a^Cb 

Eeacbawte. 

Triplite, 


Phosphates ahd Aesenates. 

. (Pe]ftn)»? + EF 

Dopawfate. 

Adamite, . 


. 2n»l. + 2na . . . . 

Thazniebsawte. 

Oalcioferrite, 

• 

. (FeOa»)^ + iBS’ + 4a . 

Pawdracbithote. 

Nitre, , 


Nitrates. 

. E® 

Kanawte. 

Bechilite, . 


Boratds. 

• (jOa -(” -f- IJS • • 

Bewccatbofe, 

Descloizite, 


Tungstates, Vanadates, Etc. 

. 

Vawpbeete. 

Barite, 

StJIiPHATES, ChBOMATES, TeLI4TJRATES. 

. . BaS 

Sawblate. 

Glauberite, 

. 

. (jaa + jOa)S . . . , 

Sewnbaccate. 

Uraconite, . 

. 

. a»H+4fa . . . . 

Tbovriosawpe. 
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Caubonatbs. 

Pistomesite, , . + . 

Hydromagnesitej . SEgO -f JlilgS + fl . 

Hydrocabbons. 

Heptylic liydrid, . .... 

Ozocerite and other 
ethylenes, . . On H2n 


CeumgafFaete. 

Thomgociute. 


Cuhwate. 

Cahete. 


Discussion. 

Dr. Egleston : I do not think anybody can help but admire 
the great ingenuity of this system proposed by Mr. Howe. I do 
not say that it is not practicable, but it appears to me to be a wrong 
system to teach mineralogy to students. 

It has been my misfortune to have learned the science of miner- 
alogy several times. I commenced by learning that sulphate of ba- 
ryta was the name of a mineral. It was then called barites, then 
baryte, which changes are quite simple, but with many minerals the 
changes of name were so dissimilar that even now they sometimes 
come up to trouble me on days that are dark and damp and things 
are not going right. The whole trouble is that we begin by teach- 
ing students, or teaching ourselves, only one thing at a time, and 
everything else to be learned about a mineral must be remembered by 
an additional effort of memory. If we who are practicing in any 
part of the profession of mining engineering, which is so manifold, 
were to attempt to learn never more than a few characteristics of 
what we were studying at once, I do not know that we would ever 
get through, — we would certainly not accomplish as much as if we 
learned at once a larger number of facts. It is not difficult to learn 
that baryte is sulphate of baryta, that it is orthorhombic and not 
easily fusible, and that it is insoluble, as it is to learn baryte. The 
first effort of the memory is perhaps a little more difficult than to 
ipemember the name, but that effort having once been made, the 
substance is definitely known, and all of these facts suggest them- 
selves at once with the name. The number of mineral substances 
studied in the science of mineralogy is fully eight hundred. We 
require to use something over two hundred of them. We would 
get but a limited knowledge of the science if we learned but one 
thing at a time about all these. Of course a certain amount of eye 
experience has to be associated with the ability to remember so 
many things learned at once. I have been teaching mineralogy 
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for twenty-one years, and when I commenced I thought I should 
never be able to make the students learn sufificient to pass a rea- 
sonable examination. I commenced to use this method from ne- 
cessity about fifteen years ago, and last year by using the system 
which I have explained, with the collections all packed up, with a 
room so dark that we could not see on an ordinarily dark day and 
only imperfectly on a bright day, with every other condition unfa- 
vorable, I had some of the best examinations that I have ever had. 
The reason being, that when I gave a mineral to a student for the 
first time, I not only named it to him, but told him that it repre- 
sented a certain chemical composition and certain physical peculi- 
arities, and that when he saw the mineral it ought to recall to him 
all of these difierent properties. It is certainly true that discon- 
nected and isolated things, things not connected in any way with any 
association of ideas, are very difficult to remember, but when a group 
of facts is considered it is not so, for each fact plays in some degree 
the part of a help to remember the others. 

I do not say that this method of Mr. Howe’s may not take the 
place of the present method of mineral nomenclature, that of course 
is impossible to say, but I think there is a defect in it, and that this 
is the defect of all systems of artificial memory, and that is, that 
at the time when the artificial memory is to be used the thing upon 
which the system is based is forgotten. I should much rather rely 
upon the intelligence of a person to remember four or five or six 
characteristics of a substance at once than to try and retain a large 
number of artificial points, which will go from you just at the time 
you want them most. We commence by requiring the student to 
learn the name of the mineral, its composition, fusibility, solubility, 
and hardness. I think that a system which appeals to the intelli- 
gence will in all respects stand a better chance of success than one 
which appeals to an artificial memory. As Mr. Howe says, some 
of his names strike us at first as non-euphonious, but I do not know 
that they are, and at any rate I would not oppose the system on thai 
account as strongly as because it is founded on artificial memory. 

Hr. Fraebr, Philadelphia: The remarks of Dr. Egleston on 
the subject of mnemonics reminded me of the same objection which 
I saw wittily alluded to some years ago in the preface to Flavel 
Gouraud’s book. One objection he says to the use of mnemonics 
is, that one must remember a whole system, and then remember the 
thing besides. The same kind of reasoning could be applied to the 
use of a wheelbarrow. One might say that it was absurd for a man 
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to move a two-hundred-ponnd truuk on a wheelbarrow because he 
adds the weight of the wheelbarrow to that of the trunk. 

I do not believe that the objection of non-euphony is very serious. 
These new names do look barbarous, but then there are a great 
many barbarous names in mineralogy. If Breithaupt’s idea of no- 
menclature had been carried out, it seems to me it would have been 
the perfection of a system. He earnestly labored for a systematic 
nomenclature, and commenced by demanding aud pleading for a 
somewhat similar system to that of botany. He protested above all 
things against the giving of the name of any man to a mineral, but 
this vicious habit grew so rapidly that at last even Breithaupt 
himself contracted it. A plan for naming is, in the first place, to 
study the mineral and find whether it has a peculiar physical prop- 
erty, or any kind of property, which is characteristic of it, and then 
let us give it a name, not connected with the name of the man who 
discovered it, or the name of the patron of the man who discovered 
it, but a name which shall describe that peculiarity. But I think 
it is a mistake to base the names given to substances upon their 
chemical composition, because these are qualities which cannot be 
made useful in determination. Besides, it is very often found that 
most important chemical peculiarities are overlooked in the first 
determination of the mineral, as, for example, the lithia in some of 
the micas of the great Werner collection in Freiberg. 

I think that in mineralogy we ought to step a little outside the 
line of chemical theory, and to designate the mineral, select that 
quality which is most striking, as nearly as we can get at it ; and 
if we find that it is of a family in which another quality is more 
striking, it ought to be sufficient reason for employing its character- 
istic to distinguish it from other members of the same family. If 
the chemical properties of a mineral were always the most striking 
and the most needful to be known, this would be a capital system ; 
but I assert here and now that I do not believe that chemistry is 
the best basis for mineral nomenclature, and I do not think that if 
mineralogy had been simply a branch of chemistry it would have 
become so important a part of the training of a field investigator. 

Mb. Howe : Professor Egleston thinks it is just as easy to learn 
six things about baryte — ^that it is sulphate of baryta, orthorhombic, 
not easily fusible, insoluble, decrepitating, and heavy — as to learn 
one of them only, that it is sulphate of baryta. The whole, then, 
is no greater than one of its parts ? No ; it is harder, much harder, 
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to learn six things about a substance than one of those six, but it is 
easier to learn the six at once than at six different times. 

He objects to this kind of system because it is an artificial aid to 
the memory; this is not a valid objection. Crutches and locomo- 
tives and horse- cars are artificial aids to locomotion, the first unde- 
sirable for those who can dispense with them, the others very desir- 
able, The convalescent should not avoidably prolong the use of 
his crutches, because the slight temporary convenience they afford is 
more than counterbalanced by the disadvantage they entail, prevent- 
ing the proper use of the muscles, and thus retarding the recovery 
of their strength. So relying on locomotives or horses undoubtedly 
tends less to enduring pedestrianism than does a total reliance on 
one’s own legs. Of two men whose business compelled frequent 
journeys from Washington to Philadelphia, the one who habitually 
made the journey on foot would have, in the event of a total stop- 
page of railway travel by a strike, accompanied by a complete dis- 
ablement of horses by an epizootic disease, a measurable advantage 
over the other who ordinarily travelled by rail. Nevertheless, loco- 
motives are desirable though artificial aids, because the saving of 
time and energy which they effect for things more important than 
chronic perambulation more than counterbalances the disadvantages 
their use is liable to entail at remote intervals and under conditions 
unlikely to arise. 

So an artificial aid to memory is desirable or undesirable accord- 
ing as its advantages counterbalance or are outweighed by its draw- 
backs. To a certain extent every systematic nomenclature is an 
artificial aid to memory. Every system of whatsoever kind is an 
artificial aid to something, nor is its being artificial a reproach to it. 
You number or alphabeticize your streets and houses because it is 
easier to remember and find the location of a numbered street or 
house. 

Our chemical nomenclature is a case in point. It is an artificial 
aid to memory. Its distinctions, by means of adjectives ending in 
i& (as ferric) as opposed to those ending in ous (as ferrous) : by pre- 
fixing Greek and Latin numerals to denote multiplication of positive 
and n^ative ingredients respectively, are purely arbitrary and arti- 
ficial. They are indisputably advantageous nevertheless, because 
their convenience and clearness far outweigh any possible confusion 
which might arise on forgetting them. No sane man would propose 
abandoning them for a barbarous chaos of names like that of our 
mineral nomenclature. 
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A systematic mineral nomenclature we should have. When it 
comes it will be an artificial aid to memory, and when it has become 
generally used, the idea of reverting to the present nomenclature 
would appear as ridiculous as it would now seem to abandon our 
chemical nomenclature for a similar chaotic slough of names. 

A systematic nomenclature should be clear, concise, and founded 
on an important and convenient classification. If it is based on a 
plan complex, confusing, and very liable to be forgotten, this will 
be a serious fault. If its use, like that of crutches, tends to induce 
such a reliance on it that, in the event of forgetting it, one is much 
worse off than if he had never used it, that too is a serious fault. 
Now it must be decided for each particular system whether its draw- 
backs outweigh its advantages or not. 

Now in chemical nomenclature its clearness, conciseness, and the 
paramount importance of the distinctions on which it is based im- 
mensely outweigh the trifling disadvantages under which one who 
had relied on it and forgotten it would be placed compared xvith one 
who had never used any systematic nomenclature at all, but had 
retained, say the alchemistic names, fixing by effort of memory the 
composition of each substance in his mind. 

Of two youths of exactly equal mental powers, one calls a certain 
red substance colcothar ; the other calls it ferric oxide. While 
walking they meet this substance; both have forgotten its name. 
Will the one who called it ferric oxide be appreciably less likely to 
recall its composition than the other? I think not. Or suppose 
both remember their names for it, but the one who calls it ferric 
oxide forgets what ferric means. Will he be sensibly less likely to 
remember its composition than his friend ? I think not. 

Nor do I believe that a person who used a systematic nomencla- 
ture for minerals similar to that I have described would be appreci- 
ably less likely to remember the composition of a mineral, if he forgot 
the plan of that system, than another person who used the present 
senseless chaos of names, while if the former remembered the plan 
of his system he would have a distinct advantage over the other. 

If I am right, then, objecting to it because you may forget it just 
when you want it is like objecting to locomotives because just whoa 
you want them they may break down; the fact of having employed 
them will be no sensible disadvantage if they do break down. 

Now it may be that I have attempted to make my system do too 
much, and have thus made it too complex and too liable to be for- 
gotten. This, however, is a fault of this particular system, which I 
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do not advocate, but merely expose for illustration, and not a fault 
of this class of systems. 

I think no serious fault can be found on account of lack of clear- 
ness and conciseness. 

As regards tlie classification on which it is based, chemical com- 
position, I cannot agree with my critics. I believe that chemical 
composition, in nine cases out of ten, is the most important thing to 
know about a mineral, and, moreover, it is far easier to infer other 
important qualities from chemical composition than the converse. 
To the chemist, the metallurgist, and the miner it is indisputably 
the most important. It is of the greatest moment to the lithologist, 
the mineralogist, and the geologist. For instance, what one thing 
can throw so much light as chemical composition can on the all- 
important questions of the genesis of minerals, of ore deposits, indeed 
of all deposits ? 

We do not need to be told by the name of a mineral that it is 
hard, heavy, or white. I see and recognize a mineral ; my eye tells 
me whether it is white or blue, my knife whether it is hard or soft, 
ray hand whether it is light or heavy ; let the name tell me what I 
cannot otherwise find out, unless I have Dana or Brush at hand, 
what its composition is. 

Db. Frazer : I think that Mr. Howe forgets in that statement 
that the very fact that it is easy to determine these characters makes 
their expression in the name a most important aid. You may have 
a number of minerals that look just alike, but one will be remark- 
able for one characteristic and one for another. The connection, the 
important characteristic with the name, aids the memory and leads 
to the close observation of other qualities. 

I plead that the important characteristic to the geologist is not 
the chemical composition because it never can be verified in the 
field. He wants to know, first, whether this mineral is heavy, hard, 
brittle, etc., and after he knows these things its chemical constitution 
is known through the labors of previous chemists. But in any case 
chemical analysis can then follow and give the mineral its accurate 
place. 

Mb. Howe ; I see that we are at cross-purposes. You look at 
the question from the standpoint of a man who seeks to recognize 
or identify an unrecognized mineral. I look at it from the stand- 
point of one who wishes to know the composition of a mineral 
already recognized. It is an open question whether a nomenclature 
can be made most useful as an aid to recognizing minerals or as an 
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assistance to remembering the composition of those already recog- 
nized. I am inclined to think that the latter is the most useful and 
effective field for it, for it is to be remembered that while a name 
indicating composition would denote positively the composition of a 
known mineral, a name corresponding with some prominent and 
easily recognized characteristic would aid but faintly in recognizing 
a mineral. We recognize a man with a large nose whom we have 
not seen for years just as easily if named Jones as Rhinbeak, though 
the latter name might be more easily recalled after the recognition 
had taken place. The fact that kyanos means blue does not help 
us materially to recognize cyanite, though it indeed helps us to 
remember its name after recognizing it, which is quite a different 
thing. 

Dr. Egleston : There are a great many minerals in which, when 
viewed from an optical standpoint, and often in minerals without 
industrial works, the chemical composition is the most insignificant 
characteristic of the mineral. We are obliged to remember it, and do 
remember it, because we are brought up to remember it, but I can 
think now of a number of minerals in which the part that is least 
desirable to know, or the part which from a scientific point of view 
is least important, is the chemical composition. If we regard the 
practical application from an industrial point of view, the compo- 
sition is evidently the most important characteristic. In practical 
work, the very first thing a person determining a mineral does is 
to take out his penknife, and if that does not give the indication, he 
waits until he gets a blowpipe. It is the physical characteristics 
that determine it for him, and the chemical composition then settles 
its industrial value. With regard to euphony I don’t see why, after 
we have learned to pronounce it, one name should not be just as 
euphonious as another. I must say that the name Wolchonskoite 
shocked me a little, and I should much prefer something a little 
more euphonious, but the mere matter of euphony has nothing to 
do with the question. Such names as Mr. Howe’s would be no 
more barbarous after we had got used to them than the present ones 
are now. 
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TES BES8EMEB PLANT OF TEE NOBTS OEIOAQO BOLL- 
ING MILL COMPANY AT SOUTH CHICAGO. 

BY ROBERT FORSYTH, CHICAGO, ILIi. 

As the latest plant on a large scale, the new Bessemer works of 
the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, at South Chicago, pre- 
sents some features of interest to steel-makers, I have ventured to 
lay before the Institute a short description of that plant, and some 
remarks upon the practice there. 

At the time the South Chicago works were designed the adoption 
of the basic process in this country seemed imminent. Experience 
in Europe had demonstrated the perfect success of the process tech- 
nically, and the question of its commercial value was one which, 
for any particular works, would have to be settled by its special 
advantages for procuring the necessary ores and basic materials. 
Under the circumstances, it was thought best at South Chicago to 
so arrange the plant as to allow the introduction of the basic when- 
ever it became advisable, and to make such other changes from the 
standard type of Bessemer plant as the state of the art seemed to 
demand and to foreshadow. As the use of metal direct from the 
blast furnace, while generally condemned by experts here, was in 
such successful practice in Europe (particularly in connection with 
the basic process), there was no doubt about its feasibility, while its 
economy in fuel and labor made it especially attractive to the 
Western manufacturer. It was accordingly decided to build a 
direct-metal plant adapted to the basic process. 

The ingots made were to be rolled into rails at one heat, and were 
to be of such size (12 inches square and long enough for three and 
four rails) as to be readily and quickly handled by the rolling ma- 
chinery proposed. This small size of ingots, and the large number 
cast from each heat of 10 tons, made it necessary to provide a good 
deal of room in the casting-pit — much more ' than in any previous 
plant — and to put down extra facilities for handling ingots. To 
meet the delays incident to the basic process — to insure that one 
vessel should be always blowing if necessary, and to provide oppor- 
tunity for current repairs to linings, etc. — ^it was decided that three 
vessels should be used, and, to properly concentrate the work of 
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handling ingots and moulds, these vessels were to work to one cast- 
ing-pit. Mr. Holley had just brought out his plan of removing 
vessel-shells bodily from their supports, and the adoption of this 
plan was resolved upon as furnishing the best solution of the basic 
lining difficulty and allowing a neat and convenient form of vessel 
supports. The plan involves the conveyance of the old vessel-shell 
to a convenient repair-shop and the substitution of a newly-lined 
shell in its place, and the proper disposition of these shells and of 
the vessel-bottoms and iron and steel-ladles (all of which are obvi- 
ously out of place in the converting-room proper when not actually 
in use), was a matter of no small difficulty. Circumstances com- 
pelled the construction of the repair-shop in the form shown (see ac- 
companying Plate), which, though not perhaps the best possible, yet 
answers the purpose very well, so far as it has been uspd. 

The difficulty of working three vessels to one casting-pit without 
the use of cumbrous and unwieldy ladle-cranes was got over by the 
method of transferring the steel ladle from receiving cranes to the 
casting crane. This plan, which is due to the suggestion of Mr. L. 
G. Laureau, was by him worked out for a pair of vessels, and is 
shown on Mr. Holley’s latest design for a 10-ton two-vessel plant. 
As used at South Chicago, it was modified for three vessels, and the 
simple but important change was made of putting between the jibs 
of the cranes a short piece of fixed track on which the ladle may 
rest in its transit from crane to crane. This perfectly safe, simple, 
and practicable method of ladle-transfer is really an important step 
in Bessemer construction, and will lead to some changes in design 
of plant. The same object is attained in some foreign works by 
pouring the charge of steel from one ladle to another — a plau which 
consumes more time than the transfer and involves the cooling of the 
metal. The use of the transfer-ladle, moreover, permits the iron 
and spiegel ladles to be brought in front of the vessels instead of 
behind them, thus simplifying construction and allowing the use of 
very short runners, or none at all. It \yill thus be seen that several 
novelties of construction were in this plant introduced for the first 
time, and that it stands alone in this country as a plant built ex- 
pressly for direct-metal and the basic process. 

The site of the works is a sand-beach washed up by Lake Michi- 
gan, and ranging in height from 6 inches to 3 feet above mean lake 
level. It is useless to dig in this material, which, as soon as water 
is reached, becomes a tolerably fiirm but strongly soaked sand ; so 
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the foundations, with one exception, were begun just below water 
level bj a layer of concrete, upon which the stonework was laid. 
The general level of the works was established at 10 feet 6 inches 
above lake-level, and all the building-foundations were carried up 
to this height, securing ample head-room in sewers and good drain- 
age. The foundations for the very heavy lifts under the vessels were 
b^un at 20 feet below general level, or 9 feet 6 inches below the 
lake; and these excavations were made inside sheet-iron cylinders, 
open at both ends, and sunk by digging under their edges and 
weighting them. When the cylinders were in place a thick bed of 
concrete was laid in them, upon which the stonework was begun. 
Great care was taken in proportioning the foundations to the weight 
resting upon them, and, though laid upon such apparently poor 
bottom, they have stood well and settled evenly. Ground was 
broken on April 12th, 1881, and construction occupied fourteen 
months, the first blow having been made June loth, 1882. 

As there was plenty of room on the ground in most directions, 
the parts of the plant were separated so as to secure good light and 
air, and the buildings accordingly are : A boiler-house, 118 feet by 
44 feet; engine-house, 114 feet by 48 feet; converting building, 108 
feet 6 inches by 102 feet 6 inches, to which adjoin a special cupola 
building, 66 feet by 47 feet, and a shed behind the vessels, 102 feet 
6 inches by 22 feet ; repair shop, 238 feet by 76 feet, to which ad- 
joins a ladle drying-shed, 44 feet by 75 feet; producer-house, 60 
feet by 44 feet; and a grind ing-honse, 100 feet by 50 feet, besides 
the necessary sheds for storing refractory materials, etc. 

The ground area covered by buildings is about 60,000 square feet. 
The engine-house contains two separate horizontal condensing blow- 
ing engines, with steam cylinders 64 inches in diameter, and air 
cylinders 66 inches in diameter by 60 inches stroke. These engines 
were designed by Mr. Kreite, the company’s chief engineer, upon 
the plan of those which had done good service in the North Chicago 
plant for ten years. The pressure-pumps, two in number, are 
Worthington compound pumps of the largest size, and have given 
excellent results. In the engine-house are also the necessary feed 
and tank-pumps, accumulators, heaters, etc. The converting-building 
contains three 10-ton vessels, two receiving ladle cranes, one casting- 
ladle crane, three ingot-cranes, and one crane used in cleaning and 
handling ladles. The ingot and ladle-handling cranes are placed 
symmetrically about a casting-pit of 20 feet radius, and command 
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its whole circumference. In this pit there is room for forty 12- 
inch moulds, occupying nearly three-quarters of the available cast- 
ing space, and there is an ingot-crane for each set of moulds, so that 
three heats may be working at the same time if necessary. Ladle- 
cleaning and removal of slag, etc., are done at one side of the pit, 
new ladles and vessel bottoms are brought in from behind the vessels, 
and vessel-slag goes out in the same direction, leaving a clear and 
unobstructed space around the pit, which is devoted to its proper 
use, the handling of moulds and ingots. Under and behind the 
vessels the floor is at general level, while the space around the pit, 
comprising the working-floor of the converting- house, is 3 feet above 
general level. The ingot-cranes have a stroke of 11 feet, sufficient 
to strip the moulds from the ingots and set them upright on cars, 
which are then taken out of doors. This practice, which is now 
very general, greatly relieves the men about the pit, and is of special 
importance in the case of long and narrow moulds. 

The three 10-ton vessels stand with their trunnion-axes in the 
same line, 18 feet above general level, and are 26 feet apart from 
centre to centre. They are of the old form (not concentric), 10 feet 
in diameter outside the shell, and have no stacks, but blow out of 
doors through arches in the end wall. Slag and sloppings from the 
vessels fall upon a nearly flat roof which covers the standing 
hydraulic cylinders, etc., in rear of the vessels. Each vessel has a 
cast-iron trunnion-section in one piece, inside of which is hung the 
shell, or vessel proper, which can thus be removed on the plan pro- 
posed by Holley. The vessels are rotated by horizontal hydraulic 
cylinders 20 inches in diameter, with racks and pinions of cast-iron. 
Steel would perhaps have been stronger, but the expense seems 
hardly warranted for horizontal cylinders, in which that prolific 
source of broken racks, the drainage of water from one side of the 
piston, owing to a leaky pipe, can be completely guarded against by 
taking the water into the cylinder on the upper side, instead of the 
lower, as is usual. The vessels turn through an arc of 270*^, and 
move with great smoothness and steadiness. Under each vessel is 
placed a hydraulic lift for handling the vessel shell and putting on 
bottoms, with a plunger 24 inches in diameter, a stroke of 8 feet, 
and a platform 12 feet square. Although a shell has never been 
handled in this way, yet from the experience with the apparatus, I 
entertain no doubt of the perfect practicability of the method, and 
look to see it adopted as soon as the basic process shall have come 
into use. One of these lifts was found to have a net lifting-capacity 
VOL. xn, — 17 
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of 98,000 pounds, at 300 pounds pressure on the accumulator, and 
this pressure, less weight of bottom and car, is exerted on the joint 
between bottom and vessel when a new bottom is put on. 

In front of the vessels, and 19 feet above general level, runs the 
elevated railway on which metal and spiegel are brought — the one 
from the blast-furnace, the other from the spiegel-cupola building 
adjoining the converting-room, which contains, besides the four 
cupolas, the necessary blowing machinery, scales, and two hydraulic 
elevators to serve the cupolas, and also to raise basic and other ma- 
terial to the vessel floor. The scales and tracks in this building are 
so arranged that, if necessary, any cupola may be melting siliceous 
pig while one or more of the others may be melting spiegel. Wide 
runways to the elevators are provided for transportation to the ves- 
sels" of scrap and basic additions, and space is left for a furnace for 
heating ferro-manganese, while a blacksmith’s fire and steam ham- 
mer for drawing out test ingots are conveniently placed on the lower 
floor. The metal is brought from the blast furnaces, a distance of 
1500 feet, in 10-ton ladles, mounted on cars, up an incline with an 
average rise of 2 feet per 100, to a level siding just outside the con- 
verting building. From this siding, which is carried on arches, the 
space beneath which is utilized for a stopper-room and oven, store- 
house, etc., the ladle car is pulled by a special locomotive into the 
building, and the metal is poured into a short runner directly in 
front of the vessel. Melted spiegel is brought in the same way from 
the opposite side of the building. Eapid and convenient transpor- 
tation of melted metal, and the least possible waste of metal in the 
form of runner-scrap, are the important points secured by this ar- 
rangement. Ample floor space is provided around and beneath the 
vessels, and, in fact, all over the plant, and the numerous door and 
window openings, and the absence of stacks, make the neighborhood 
of the vessels, which is usually unbearably hot, as comfortable as 
any part of the plant. 

In front of the vessels are the two ladle-cranes, so placed that 
both of them may serve the centre vessel of the three, while the end 
vessels are reached by one crane each. As the operation of these 
ladle-cranes and the ladle-manipulations generally are distinctive 
features of this plant, I shall describe them in some detail. The 
ladle, placed on one of the receiving-cranes, having been filled with 
steel from the vessel, the crane (which is of the ordinary ladle-crane 
type, with fixed jibs and hydraulic traversing cylinder) is swung 
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round until it points to the centre of the casting-pit, some 40 feet 
distant. In this position the crane is lowered, and when the plunger 
touches the bottom of the cylinder the outer ends of the jibs rest 
solidly upon iron blocks which carry one end of a piece of fixed 
track, some 10 feet long, placed in line with the crane-jibs. The 
other end of this track is carried upon similar blocks, upon which 
the jibs of the casting-crane rest when lowered in the same way. 
These blocks have sloping sides, and the ends of the jibs carry 
rollers, which, touching the sides, will gently guide the jibs into 
position if they are first brought within a foot either way of their 
proper place. The receiving-crane having settled into its position, 
the carriage and ladle are pushed off the jibs by the traversing cyl- 
inder on to the track, and pulled by the traversing cylinder of the 
casting-crane off the track and on to its jibs, when the crane is raised 
and swung round for casting. The whole transfer occupies less 
time than the description, and is done with perfect smoothness and 
safety. 

As regards the transfer of the loaded ladle, the track between the 
cranes has advantages over the plan of bringing the crane-jibs 
together, in that it admits of adjustment, both vertically and hori- 
zontally, to suit variations in the position of the crane-jibs due to 
wear of top supports, elasticily of materials, and slight derangements 
of any sort, and it permits the removal of the easting-pit to any 
desired distance from the vessels. There are other advantages which 
I shall refer to. After casting, the ladle-crane is swung round to 
one side of the pit, and lowered upon a set of blocks as before, and 
the ladle and the carriage are pushed off upon a track similar to 
those between the cranes, where the stopper is removed, and the 
ladle cleaned in the usual manner, the slag being dumped in a pan, 
which is afterward hoisted out by a crane. This cleaning being 
done, not on the crane in the usual way, but on a separate track, the 
casting-crane is left free to take from a receiving-crane another ladle 
filled with steel and to proceed at once with casting, and the first 
ladle, having been cleaned, is picked up with its carriage and placed 
upon one of the tracks between the cranes ready for another charge. 
Two ladles are thus kept in constant use, and casting of ingots may 
go on almost without interruption — a point of a good deal of im- 
portance when the time required for proper casting of 10 tons of 
steel into 12-inch ingots is considered. The great blowing-capacity 
of tlie vessels is thus fully utilized, and quantity of product becomes 
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a question of keeping the pit clear of ingots. Iron and steel ladles 
are lined and patched in the repair-shop, a special crane being there 
provided to handle them, and new steel-ladles are brought into the 
converting-room, and tlie slagged ones removed at once by a loco- 
motive, which performs the same service in the case of bottoms and 
slag cars. Thus, so far as possible, all work of repair and renewal 
is taken out of the converting-room and done in a more convenient 
and economical way in a place specially provided. A newly-lined 
ladle is placed at once under a gas-firing hood in the drying-shed, 
where there are twelve hoods, with tracks and turn-tables, and dried 
and heated by a perfectly controllable apparatus without any nui- 
sance of smoke or ashes. The iron -ladles may be more conveniently 
made up and heated in the immediate neighborhood of the blast- 
furnaces, where furnace-gas and blast are always available, but the 
local conditions at South Chicago did not favor this plan. 

The repair-shop, in which not only the ladle repairing, but also 
the vessel-bottom work, is done, is a building 238 x 75 feet, back of 
the converting building, and separated from it by an alley 20 feet 
wide. Its great length is due to the necessities of the site, part of 
which was under water when construction began, and ,to the fact 
that the only line of rails bringing supplies other than stock to the 
blast-furnaces, and pig iron from them, w^as made to pass between 
the building and the shore of the lake. The north end of the house 
is devoted to vessel-bottoms, and contains twelve gas-fired drying 
hoods, a turn-table and hydraulic crane. The bottoms are of the 
dish pattern, and each bottom stands on a car, which it never 
leaves except to go on a vessel, and is made up with three or four 
wooden tuyere-dummies, which are knocked out when the bottom 
is finished. The car and bottom are now run under a gas-hood, the 
gas and air turned on, and the flame playing over the top surface of 
the bottom is drawn down the holes left by the withdrawal of the 
dummies, through the tuyere-box and a drum hanging in the car 
frame into an underground flue leading to a chimney. In this way 
the bottom-stuff is thoroughly dried (burned, if necessary) without 
first heating and cracking the castings of the bottom and the car, as 
is the case in ordinary oven-practice, and the heat may be adjusted 
to the requirements of each bottom, a gentle flame being put on at 
first and increased afterward as the bottom dries. This plan will, 
I think, be found especially adapted to basic bottoms. The dried 
bottom is pulled from under the hood by a locomotive and taken to 
the vessel, w^hen car and bottom together are raised by the hydraulic 
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lift and the bottom is keyed on. The joint between bottom and vessel 
is perfectly flat, and the joint-stuff is subjected by the action of the 
lift to a pressure of about 2000 pounds per square foot, which it is 
hardly necessary to say secures a good joint — indeed, leaky joints 
are unknown. An old bottom, when removed from the vessel, is 
placed over a pit, tuyere-stumps and loose stuff knocked out, and is 
side-tracked for making up. With ordinary life of bottoms, all 
making up is done on the day-shift. 

The centre of the repair-shop is taken up by tracks for transpor- 
tation of bottoms, slag, etc., to and from the vessels, and by the 
(proposed) tracks for moving the vessel-shells when that shall be 
attempted. An arched opening 40 feet wide in the side-wall is left 
for the accommodation of a turn-table half in and half out of the 
building, and from the three vessels tracks of 10-feet gauge con- 
verge to the turn-table, which will distribute the vessel-shells to 
positions convenient for repair and renewal of linings. None of 
this work has yet been put in, but the provision for it very much 
increased the dimensions of the repair-shop, which, for a plant iu 
which removal of vessel-shells is not intended, can be better ar- 
ranged. The gas-flue for conveying gas to bottom and ladle-hoods 
is hung on brackets from the walls, as is also the blast-pipe supply- 
ing air to the hoods, which leads from the Sturtevant fans in the 
spiegel-cupola building. There is a gas-fired oven for drying clay, 
etc., and a producer-house containing eight gas-producers of the old 
Siemens type completes the range of buildings connected with the 
repair-shop. 

. The repair-shop idea — ^the separation, so far as possible, of repair 
and renewal of refractory materials from the actual operations of 
the plant — was a favorite idea of Mr. Holley's, and the results of 
its application so far have amply justified his expectations. Gas- 
heating of bottoms and ladles — more completely carried out, perhaps, 
in this plant than in any other — has been very satisfactory. The 
cost, per ton of ingots, of fuel for this purpose will not exceed that 
of the coke, or equivalent fuel, burned in ovens in the usual way, 
while the greater cleanliness and convenience of gas burned in hoods, 
as described, leaves nothing to be desired. 

The machinery of the plant throughout is solid and strong. The 
blowing-engines are, I believe, the largest in this country ; they are 
certainly of ample capacity, and work smoothly and well, and every 
effort was made in the design of the hydraulic machinery to secure 
rapidity and certainty of action, as well as strength, durability, and 
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accessibility for repairs. All pipes to and from hydraulic cylinders 
arc largO; and as short and straight as possible, and every pipe about 
the place is laid in a sewer, and can be followed throughout its 
whole length. Particular attention was given to the strength of 
ladle and ingot-cranes, and to their foundations, and the ingot-cranes, 
it is believed, are the largest and strongest yet built, while the ladle- 
cranes have performed their exceedingly heavy work in a very satis- 
factory manner. 

The vessels and bottoms were designed for working heavy charges 
of direct metal, and, having in view the possible occurrence of ^^long 
blows — those curious phenomena by which the blast-furnace people 
remind us how perfect their control of the blast-furnace is — care was 
taken to provide plenty of wind, so far as large blast-pipes and 
tuyere-area will do it. There are eighteen tuyeres in the bottom, 
the blast-pipe on the vessel is 12 inches in diameter, and the blast- 
main is a 16-inch pipe. These sizes seem to be sufficient, for, on 
trial, it was found that with a pressure of 26 pounds at the regulat- 
ing valve there Avas 25 pounds in the tuyere-box during the first 
five minutes of the blow ; 22 pounds at the valve gave 20 pounds 
in the tuyere-box during the next seven minutes; and during the 
drop of the flame the pressure fell to 20 pounds at the valve, with 
17 pounds in the tuyere-box. This sudden fall of pressure at the 
end of the blow is probably due to release of back-pressure in the 
vessel when carbonic oxide ceases to be evolved, and it points to the 
necessity of ample engine-power for working the basic with its 
several minutes of over-blow. 

The longest blow on record at South Chicago lasted forty-five 
minutes, but 10 tons of metal with 2 per cent, of silicon is commonly 
blown in ten to twelve minutes, and one blow of 9000 pounds was 
finished in three minutes. At the rate of twelve minutes to a blow, 
five heats an ' hour can be made regularly, for with three vessels 
blowing can go on continually, and by the use of two ladles and the 
transfer-cranes, as described, a ladle is always ready for a charge 
when finished. 

As this rate of working will keep the vessels constantly employed, 
an easy arithmetical process brings us to that for which we long 
have sought — a possible limit to the product of a Bessemer pit, viz., 
the respectable figure of 600 tons in twelve hours. 

The general appearance of the plant is striking and unlike that 
of any other in this country — ^nor, indeed, is there a plant which 
much resembles it anywhere. Placing the vessels in the end of the 
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c-onverting-bnilding, and bringing metal and spiegel to them in front 
and from opposite sides, does away with the gloomy cave which, in 
the old style of plant, exists behind the vessels, and in which some 
of the hardest and hottest work has to be done. The elevated rail- 
w.ay, crossing the building at a height securing good head-room be- 
neath. it, supports, partly, the platform about the vessels and allows 
this platform to be, not a cramped and narrow staging just large 
enough to carry runnei-s, but a roomy floor extending all round and 
behind the vessels, affording ample space for all manipulations and 
greatly increasing the comfort of the workmen. Short and straight 
runnel’s reduce runner-sera]) to a minimum and get metal to the 
vessels with the least possible delay. Removing the pit, with its 
heavy and constant work, away from the vessels is a great improve- 
ment, and takes away much of the danger from slopping of metal 
to which pit-men are exposed. It has happened, owing to sudden 
failure of the water-supply, that a vessel with a heat in it has turned 
over, depositing the metal, not in the pit among the men working 
there, but upon the floor on the general level and upon the platform 
of the lai’ge hydraulic lift, which, it may be of interest to note, was 
not in the least injured. A few minutes’ work sufficed to break up 
the mess and get it out of doors. This, by the way, is the only 
accident which has occurred to the hydraulic apparatus, and it arose 
from the failure of a suction-pipe bringing water to the pressure- 
pumps. In the course of twelve months’ working not a pipe has 
burst nor a joint given out — a somewhat remarkable record. 

Removal of slag, so important in basic working, is provided for 
by tracks upon which cars may be run under the vessels and some 
distance in front. When filled with slag the cars may be pulled out 
)o the rear through the repair shop. These cars are not yet in use, 
IS the acid slag, though generally pretty liquid, is not in sufficient 
juantity to be a nuisance, and mostly goes in the ladle. Handling 
>f ingots and moulds is much facilitated by the arrangement of pit, 
iranes, and tracks shown, and the important point of transportation 
>f both waste and finished product seems pretty well provided for. 

The possible need of cupolas for remelting the Sunday-iron and 
ising up scrap was recognised in the design, but no cupolas were 
lut up. It would seem that, for a plant designed to work mixed 
upola and direct-metal, and having large furnace capacity, the 
upolas might advantageously be placed near the furnaces, and be 
onsidered, in. fact, adjuncts to them; but so much depends upon 
)cal conditions that a different arrangement might be the best. If 
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the chief reliance is to be upon cnpola-metal, the cupola-house 
should, of course', adjoin the converting-house, but if the office of 
the cupola is merely to remelt Sunday-iron' and eke out deficient 
furnace-capacity, cupolas near the furnaces seem to be the proper 
arrangement. One possible good result seems likely to follow the 
location of the cupola at the furnace — the furnace-manager will in- 
vestigate its various zones, determine whether it has any of Bell s 
alphabetical tendencies, and write a paper about it. 

It is, I think, not altogether a fancy of mine that this plant works 
more smoothly and with less friction than any with which I am 
acquainted. The perfect regularity and ease with which all the 
operations are conducted — due to the special adaptation of means to 
ends — strikes the observer at once, and to one familiar with Bessemer 
work it is at once fascinating and satisfactory. 

The South Chicago practice differs in some points from that at 
other works. In the use of direct-metal it is not now singular, as 
one other plant is working direct with great success, but there are 
some details of direct practice which may be of interest; the other 
points are the remarkable ladle and bottom-practice and the employ- 
ment of steam for controlling the temperature of the metal. It is 
remarkable that the use of direct metal has been so long postponed 
in this country. The first Bessemer (or, rather, Kelley) blow at 
Wyandotte, in 1864, so well described by Captain Hunt in his 
HistQi’y of the Bessemer Manufacture in America* was made with 
metal direct from the furnace, and the practice, though interrupted 
by experiments with reverberatory furnace and cupola, continued to 
be direct-metal work until the plant was abandoned. The singular 
silence of everybody connected with the plant at Wyandotte (broken 
only by Captain Hunt’s paper above referred to) as to the working 
results there, leaves a blank which imagination can, perhaps, fill; 
and the most definite information I have been able to get is to the 
effect that they had ‘‘ a good deal of a time” with direct-metal. The 
Bethlehem Iron Company also experimented with direct-metal, but 
the results seem to have been unfavorable, and their magnificent 
plant, designed by Mr. Fritz with special reference to direct- work- 
ing, is now using cupola-metal only. 

European practice has meantime been steadily moving toward the 
abandonment of remelting, and very few new plants now contem- 
plate the use of cupolas. Perhaps the superiority of our cupola- 
practice to that abroad will explain why we have clung to reinelt- 
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ing, and they have been anxious to dispense with it, but I fancy 
that the pressure of low prices for product has had much to do with 
the adoption of direct-working on the other side, and will yet bring 
it about here. With reasonably good ores, success in working direct 
depends primarily upon intelligent and scientific furnace-manage- 
ment, and in almost equal degree upon careful and constant watch- 
fulness in the Bessemer works. These two factors react upon each 
other. The information that anything is wrong with the metal is 
not long in travelling from the steel-works to the furnace, and the 
furnace-manager is compelled to keep a close watch upon his product, 
and take immediate steps to remedy the difficulty. With cupola- 
working, the always magnanimous Bessemer-man will attribute the 
trouble to some defect in his own work, and the furnaceman will 
maintain that calm serenity of mind, which characterizes him under 
ordinary circumstances, and which it is the chief mission of direct- 
working to dispel. 

But with the best of furnace-work some means of knowing what 
sort of metal is about to be blown must, of course, be at the disposal 
of the Bessemer works ; and at South Chicago the plan was adopted 
of taking a test from the metal as it ran to the vessel, which was 
cast in a chill and cooled at once in water. The fracture of this 
“chilP^ enables the blower to judge very accurately of the probable 
heat of the charge, and the necessary additions to be made. After 
a little practice mistakes were rarely made, and the “ chill ” has the 
advantage over a silicon-determination that it registers, so to speak, 
the effect of other elements besides silicon, and gives the operator a 
tangible record of the metal he is dealing with. The quick deter- 
mination of silicon has been brought to great perfection at the Edgar 
Thomson Works, and is an excellent guide to practice; but it seems 
to me that the chill furnishes all the necessary information in a better 
form, and while knowledge of the silicon-percentage is of great im- 
portance to the furnacemen, yet the Bessemer works is better served 
with a test-sample. It is surprising what great variety of metal the 
Bessemer process can deal with under favorable circumstances. 
White iron with f of 1 per cent, of silicon has been successfully 
converted, and so has iron with 4 per cent., with all the intermediate 
grades, but the best metal for direct-working is found to be that 
with from 1 to IJ per cent, silicon, pretty gray, and with not more 
than 1 per cent, manganese. Ten tons of such metal can be blown 
in ten to twelve minutes, and, phosphorus being low, will make 
good steel. The higher limit of silicon is perhaps the safrat, as 
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affording reasonable security against sulphur, and there is no diffi- 
culty in dealing with 2J or even 3 per cent, of silicon — quantities 
which insure that sulphur in hurtful amount will not be present. 

It became evident very soon after work began at South Chicago 
that there would be difficulty in keeping down the heat of the metal 
by means of scrap alone, and I therefore put in steam-connections 
to each of the vessel blast-pipes, with the object of cooling the metal 
by means of steam, but had no opportunity to get the apparatus into 
working shape. To Mr. W. E. Walker is due the credit of having 
made the use of steam in the Bessemer process a success on a large 
scale, for all previous applications had been hardly more than ex- 
perimental. Though the cooling effect upon molten iron of steam 
used by itself had been known before the time of Bessemer’s early 
experiment, yet I believe there is no record of the successful use of 
steam with air for the express purpose of cooling the bath in the 
Bessemer vessel earlier than the experiments of Captain Jones, 
of the Edgar Thomson Works. As used at South Chicago, the 
apparatus (if it can be called so) consists of a 2-inch pipe tapped into 
the blast-pipe leading to each vessel where it leaves the regulating 
valve, with drip-cocks for drawing off water of condensation, and 
a steam-gauge, with the necessary globe-valves for regulation. As 
soon as the metal in blowing shows signs of undue heat, steam is 
turned on (care being taken to drain any water from the steam- 
pipes) and kept on until, in the judgment of the blower, the proper 
cooling effect is produced. An enormous quantity of steam is some- 
times required, the full opening of a 2-inch pipe at 60 pounds pres- 
sure being occasionally given. Ifothing can be neater or more effec- 
tual than this way of cooling metal; there is no handling of scrap, 
and the whole matter is under the complete control of the blower, 
who, by opening a valve, can regulate the temperature of the metal 
with the greatest nicety. A capital advantage of steam is that with 
its aid metal high in silicon can be converted without difficulty, so 
that a furnace may make such pig, in which sulphur may be kept 
low, without complaint from the Bessemer works. It may be of 
interest to note that no removal of sulphur or phosphorus is effected 
by the use of steam. The mode of action of steam in cooling the 
metal is, perhaps, open to question, but it is probable that the steam, 
on reaching the tuyere-box, has wholly condensed into watery vapor 
which is raised to steam in passing through the bath, thus absorbing 
a large amount of heat. There may be a further absorption by de- 
composition of water, hut that this will have much influence seems 
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unlikely from the short time available for the reactions, and from 
the fact that sulphur is not appreciably removed. That the steam 
is condensed before reaching the metal is evident from the fact that 
the tuyere-box and blast-pipe are quite cold, whereas without steam 
these parts are usually hot enough to burn the hand, and, indeed, 
water runs freely from any leaky joint about the bottom. That 
there is any danger of explosion with reasonable care is amply dis- 
proved by the experience at South Chicago, though it must be con- 
fessed it has rather a risky look to see a heat blowing in a vessel 
and water running in streams out of the tuyere-box. No danger is 
to be apprehended, however, so long as the blast of air is simply 
drenched with watery vapor ; it is the intrusion of liquid water be- 
neath the metal that is to be feared, and this can be eifectually pre- 
vented by putting a drip on the lower side of the tuyere-box, so 
that any water accumulated there may be drained off between blows. 
Washing of the clay packing around the butts of the tuyeres is 
prevented by mixing some hydraulic cement with the clay, which 
then sets and perfectly resists the action of the steam. For any 
Bessemer works liable to occasional hot heats the use of steam is 
important; for a direct-metal plant it may almost be said to be in- 
dispensable. By using steam the consumption of scrap may be con- 
fined to what the Bessemer works itself produces, and the unmer- 
chantable scrap from the blooming and rail-mills, leaving the rail- 
ends to be sold or rolled into wire-roHs, etc., for which there is always 
a market. The saving of the time and labor employed in getting 
scrap to the vessels and handling it there is a not inconsiderable 
item, and, on the whole, I do not know any point of practice which 
better commends itself for convenience and economy than the use 
of steam. 

The refractory material practice in the West generally is yery 
good. Vessel linings are balled up^^ with finely ground patching- 
stuff and last for months, and bottoms are made in much the same 
way. At South Chicago a 10-ton vessel has been lined up in this 
way in seven hours, and some remarkable results have been got 
with bottoms. A bottom has made as many as twenty-nine heats, 
yielding 238 tons of ingots ; and the average life of bottoms for a 
whole month has been eighteen and one-half heats, yielding 169 
tons of ingots. In a paper read before the Institute at the Cleve- 
land meeting, in 1875,* I stated, with some pride, that the average 
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life of bottoms at North Chicago had reached the unheard-of figure 
of eleven heats of 5 tons each. The two figures, 65 and 159, repre- 
sent pretty accurately the state of Bessemer practice at the differ- 
ent dates, and the South Chicago figure, being got with direct-metal, 
is particularly ci’editable to the management. 

The product of ingots at South Chicago has not been large, for 
the reason that the blast-furnace capacity has been limited, but I 
have every reason to believe that with plenty of metal the plant 
will give a good account of itself. As a rule, the product of the 
furnaces was not sufficient to keep the plant going, but when metal 
was to be had some very fair runs were made. The best twelve 
hours’ work yielded 381 tons of ingots in forty-five blows, and there 
appears to be no reason why this rate of working may not be main- 
tained or even exceeded. One hindrance to large output, which was 
foreseen, and so far as possible provided for, is the large number of 
small ingots cast. Thus, to get 381 tons, no less than 436 ingots 
had to be handled, with an equal number of moulds. The cranes 
and tracks are, however, so arranged that this large amount of hand- 
ling is done without difficulty and without interfering with any other 
operations. But some mechanical device is very much needed for 
handling ingots and moulds; the work about the pit is now the 
most severe, and in the aggregate most expensive, labor about a 
Bessemer works, and it would seem that there is room for some de- 
vice which shall save both time and labor. 

It is to be hoped that a thorough trial of the basic process may 
be made in this plant, in order to test the fitness of the arrangements 
made with that end in view. If the basic process is to succeed in this 
country, it must be carried on in works designed with some refer- 
ence to the process and provided with the necessary facilities. South 
Chicago being the only works in the country which has been built 
with any such idea, the result of such a trial will be looked for with 
much interest. 

It need hardly be said that in the design of this plant I had the 
benefit of Mr. Holley’s counsel and experience, and I wish to record 
here my deep sense of obligation to him, which his untimely death 
prevented me from formally expressing during his lifetime. No 
one was more anxious than he for the success of the new plant, and 
my only regret, on the day when, after months of prepai’ation, steel 
was at last made, was that Holley was not there. 

I have tried to make clear the objects aimed at in the design of 
this plant, and the means by which these objects have been accom- 
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plished. The conditions were somewhat novel and peculiar, and 
the result is a plant which, perhaps, might better have been allowed 
to speak for itself. 

Discussion. 

President Hunt : I think many of us who are in the Bessemer 
business will agree with Mr. Forsyth in the wish that the prac- 
ticability of the basic process should be tried in Chicago. I am 
free to say, that here in Troy, we are not anxious for the job, 

HALF FRONT ELEVATION ^ HALF BACK ELEVATION 

Showing secticni of converter trnnion 



Fig. I. 

and as the South Chicago plant was designed with reference to that 
process, it certainly is the one in the United States that can best 
determine whether it is a practicable thing for this country. It has 




ruined at present. One of them told me that he did not know how 
he could afford to be in Troy, that it was only a mined man’s im- 
pulse to go in a little further that allowed him to be here at all. 

But, gentlemen, I am sure you haye found Mr. rorsyth’s^^ d 
tion of those works very interesting, and I hope to have it discussed 
by the Institute. 
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Mr. W. F. Durfee, Bridgeport, Conn. : I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Institute to a tabulated arrangement of some notes rela- 
tive to the back-pressure in the trunnion-cylinder of Bessemer con- 
verters. The experiments, of which the table before you is the 
record, were undertaken some years since, at my request, in order to 
test the accuracy of certain calculations of my oAvn, which indicated 
that the particular trunnion-cylinder which was the subject of the 


SECTION C.D.OF FIG. 2. 



fig, 3, 


experiments was unnecessarily large, and that its use involved a 
considerable waste of power. I do not know that these figures 
have any pertinence to the plant that we have just heard de- 
scribed; but as bearing upon the general question of economy oi 
power in Bessemer works, I tbink they will be found of interest 
The pressure in the accumulator (which is the resistahce to be over- 
come by the pumping machinery), in the works where these notes 
were taken, was 300 pounds per square inch. 
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The greatest pressure recorded in the table, 260 pounds per square 
inch, is when the vessel is going down after blowing; but opposed 
to this is a back pressure of 60 pounds, which, if absent, would 
have permitted a pressure of 200 pounds per square inch to do the 
wwk, thus showing a loss of at least 30 per cent, of the power stored 
in the accumulator. A similar comparison of some of the other 
pairs of pressures recorded, will show a much greater loss. 

Some years since I designed a mechanism for turning converters, 
as a substitute for the rack motion in common use. In the accompa- 
nying drawings this mechanism is represented; it consists of a cyl- 
inder concentric with a prolongation of one of the trunnions of the 
converter, which passes through the two heads of the cylinder, these 
being provided with appropriate stuffing boxes. Keyed to the trun- 
nion, on the inside of the cylinder, is a wing piston, which is made 
water-tight against the heads and circumference of the cylinder by 
suitable packing. Attached to the inside of the cylinder below the 
trunnion is a fixed abutment, which is packed water-tight against 
the finished surface of the hub of the wing piston. Water is ad- 
mitted to the cylinder on either side of the fixed abutment, and, 
acting on the wing piston, turns the converter as desired. 

I regard this as the simplest and cheapest method of turning con- 
verters by water under pressure yet proposed. 

Table Showing Pressure in Trunnion Cylinder of 


Bessemer Converters. 


Bottom, 

Top. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

170 

155 ' 


140 

100 


210 

80 


200 

126 

- Vessel moved up and down empty. 

100 

120 


o 

CD 

r-i 

80 


220 

60 ^ 

[ 

200 

130 

Vessel standing half way to receive metal. 

200 

120 

Vessel going up to blow. 

200 

165 

- Vessel standing up blowing. 

240 

60 

Vessel going down. 

180 

50 

Vessel standing half way. 

170 

80 

Vessel going down to ladle. 

190 

60 

Vessel going down* to empty slag. 

200 

80 

Vessel going down to empty slag. 

160 

80 

Vessel going up empty. 


President Hunt : I was in hopes, gentlemen, that Mr. Durfee 
would refer to that time which Mr. Forsyth spoke of, at Wyandotte. 
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I would say to you, that I believe Mr. Durfee has the honor of 
having made the first blow of Bessemer steel in America. And he 
took the metal direct from a little charcoal furnace situated in the 
works of Captain Ward at Wyandotte. I went there some months, 
perhaps a year, after the first steel was made. They were still hav- 
ing some trouble, and Mr. Durfee, referring to the primitive way of 
turning down the converter, said : We generally turn it down by 
man-power,’^ I know sometimes it went down and sometimes it 
did not. If it did not go down we had trouble. And when we 
got the stuff out of it, we did not know what it was. But, never- 
theless, Mr. Durfee got some good steel from the metal directly 
from the blast furnace, and made the first Bessemer steel in America, 
and the first steel that was rolled into rails in this country. As 
there has been a newspaper controversy on this subject, I may as 
well say, that I know that Mr. Durfee made the steel that was rolled 
into rails in the Chicago Rolling Mill in 1865. The great trouble 
with us in our early Wyandotte practice was, that we did not 
have silicon enough in the metal to keep the heat up, or blast enough 
from the blowing-engine. Sometimes we succeeded in getting one 
ingot out and sometimes two, the rest of the charge chilling in the 
converter. But the process went on to success, and many of us have 
lived to see it. 

Me. Durfee : I did not refer to that particular matter, while 
speaking, because to-morrow I propose to read a paper descriptive 
of the chemical department of that experimental works, when I shall 
have something to say relative to the point that you have spoken of; 
but just now I desire to say a few words explanatory of what Mr. 
Forsyth has called the singular silence of all those connected with 
the early work at Wyandotte. So far, sir, as I am answerable for 
that silence, I will say that it has been occasioned by no fear of pub- 
licity, but from a feeling that no one cared to know anything of that 
early work. But recently I have had so many inquiries about it, 
that I have been induced to write the paper which I shall read to- 
morrow; and at an early day, either before this Society, or some 
other, I intend to read another paper descriptive of just what was 
done, and my reasons for doing it, in the mechanical department of 
the works at Wyandotte. 

The difficulty with the blast at Wyandotte, to which you have 
referred, is very easily appreciated now ; but, when the blowing 
engine for that apparatus was designed, the English works were all 
blowing their steel with 8 pounds pressure of blast, relative to which 

VOL. XII.— 18 
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iny reasoning was this : that if we were going to do work in a hurry, 
if wf wi.>'iie(l to get air through the metal before a large part of it 
was dchtroyed by oxidation, we must have much more pressure than 
that. My design was for an engine to blow 14 to IS pounds pres- 
sure, but as soon as 1 had got my ideas up to 16 pounds, the English 
had gftt theirs up to 25 pounds, and my blowing engine was old- 
tk'liioiied before it had got fairly into use. 

Mu. Fojisyxn : Mr. Durfee’s remarks about the pressure in hy- 
dmulie cylinders I think are very interesting. I have made some 
investigations of that sort myself^ and I found not quite as great 
diffcnnices in the pressures as he records, but still great. Using an 
imlieator, and taking diagrams from which the mean pressures were 
afterwards de<luced, I found about 90 pounds back-pressure, with 
something like 240 pounds on the other side of the piston, which cor- 
responds quite closely with some of Mr. Durfee’s results. I think 
investigations of that sort are very profitable, and more of them 
ought to be made. We should feel very much obliged to Mr. Dur- 
for calling attention to it. 


BCESSLES'S METHOD OF MAMUFACTUBim SULPSUBIG 
ACID AMD SULPHATE OF COPPEB* 

BT AKTHTTB P. WEiNDT, NEW YORK. 

The following experiments and researches were originally con- 
ducted by Dr. Heinrich Rcessler, chief of the German Gold and 
Silver Parting Establishment at Erankfort-on-the-Main, for the sole 
purpose of abating the nuisance created by the discharge into the 
air of the sulphurous and sulphuric acids generated in the process 
of parting bullion by sulphuric acid. 

The results achieved have, however, an important bearing not 
only on this proce.ss, but are of value in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid and sulphate of copper from sulphurous gases derived 
from any source. It has now been in successful operation for a term of 
years at Dr. Roessler’s own works, and has been lately introduced with 
satisfactoiy results at the royal mints of Kremnitz and Munich, and 
the welEkoown establishment of Johnson Mathey & Co., of London. • 

* Patented in Pwnci^ Itely, Germany, Hungary, and the United States. 

Tile aatiinr lepreemts titit investor in this oonniiy. 
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The process, briefly described, is the introduction of sulphurous 
gases, mixed with air and steam in a finely-divided state, into a 
solution of blue vitriol This salt acts as the carrier of the oxygen 
of the air, continuously converting sulphurous into sulphuric acid. 
It replaces the nitric acid of the lead chambers. 

Laboratory experiments readily show the reactions occurring. 
If sulphurous acid is allowed to pass through a hot and not too 
acid solution of blue vitriol in such manner as to keep the liquid in 



violent ebullition, it will rapidly change the bright bliie color of the 
solution to a dirty green. An addition of water to the green liquid 
will precipitate metallic copper^^^^ Salt will precipitate sabchloride 
of copper. Tfae^ reactions are proofs of the reduction of a portion of 
the sulphate of copper by the sulphnrous 
suboxide, which remains dissolved in the hot solution of ^b 
To the presence of the suboxide is due the change in color. 

I^ now* air is blown into the dirty green solution, the bright blue 
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color is <rra<luallv restored, owing to the re-oxidation of the green 
fiulphate' of the suboxide into blue sulphate of the protoxide, the 
blue vitriol of commerce. The reactions of reduction and oxidation 
go on inilofinitely and practically simultaneously in the apparatus 
devised by Dr. Kressler. 

A sket<‘h of the apparatus is here shown. A leaden tank (B), some 
eight or nine feet high and five feet diameter, carries a six-inch lead 
pi[)e (A), branching at the bottom and supporting a ring (C), with 
numerous small hole.-j drilled on the lower side. A Korting steam 
injwtor draws the gase.s containing the sulphurous acid from the 
flue (Di, and forees them through the blue vitriol, which partly fills 
the iank or converter. 

From to 90 per cent, of the snlphurons acid is converted into 
sulphuric acid, and any free sulphuric acid that may be present in 
the gases fi>rc«l tlirough the converter is completely absorbed by 
Ixjing brought into intimate contact with water. The acid generated 
in the converter reaches a strength of 15° to 20° B. 

By preiercnce, the converter is now employed in Europe to manu- 
facture blue vitriol. Sulphurous acid gas generated in metallurgical 
or other commercial operations invariably contains a small percentage 
of sulphuric acid, formed either by oxidation of sulphurous acid by the 
oxygen of the air, or carried along mechanically, as is the case with 
ga-ses derived from parting bullion. It is only necessary to fill the con- 
verter with water, introduce copper, as “ cement’’ or otherwise, into the 
apparatus, and turn on the injector, and the reaction begins. At first 
only the sulphuric gases areabsorbed, and dilute acid results, which at 
oncedlssolves copper and makes blue vitriol, and then this salt acts on 
the sulphurous acid, as above described. Thus it becomes possible 
to produce a solution of blue vitriol, which gradually becomes con- 
centrated to 35° B. in the converter. When this stage of concen- 
tration has Ijeen reached, the solution can be drawn off and replaced 
by a fresh charge of water. The blue vitriol may be crystallized and 
sold as such, or the metallic copper may be recovered by a dynamo 
machine, or precipitated by other means. 

The importance of Dr. Roessler’s process for parting establish- 
ments, government mints, and other chemical and metallurgical 
works and factories located in large cities, cannot be over-estimated. 
By the use of the converter, at a very small first cost and trifling ex- 
penditure for space, the means are provided of profitably utilizing 
gases which have hitherto been discharged into the air, to the dam- 
age of the public liailth and surrounding vegetation. 
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Many copper mines and other sulphiiret mines^ distant from rail- 
roads, will find in this process a ready means of obtaining a supply 
of sulphuric acid without erecting and operating expensive lead 
chambers. 

In parting works a marked advantage of the process is the entire 
freedom from acid fumes of the rooms in which the parting kettles 
are used, and the consequent good health of the operators. 

In connection with this description of Dr. Eoessler’s process, it 
may be of interest to give an account of the many unsuccessful ex- 
periments made to abate the evil of escaping acid fumes. To obtain 
reliable data in the experiments, the gases operated on were analyzed 
by measuring the volume required to decolorize a standard potassium 
permanganate solution, and then determining the SO 3 in this solution 
by precipitation with BaCl. Computation will readily determine 
the amount of SO 3 due to the SOg, and the difference will give the 
SO 3 present as such. In this manner the average of one cubic meter 
of gas from parting-kettles was found to contain 100 grams SO 2 and 
20 grams SO 3 , or 4 per cent., by volume, of sulphurous acid gas. 

I would here call attention to the fact that to make the manufac- 
ture of acid in lead chambers a commercial success, at least 8 per 
cent, of sulphurous acid should be present in the gases. It is one of 
the advantages of Dr. Roessler’s process that even a fraction of 1 per 
cent, of sulphurous acid can be utilized at a profit. 

But to return to the various experiments. Freytag^s system of 
absorbing gases containing less than 1 per cent, by volume of SO 2 
and 2 to 3 grams SO 3 in 1 cubic meter, was as follows ; The gases 
were allowed to ascend a tower, in which they encountered a heavy 
spray of 50® sulphuric acid. The SOs was absorbed pretty effectually, 
but the SO 2 remained in great part unabsorbed. 

At Schoppinitz, in Silesia, roasting furnace-gas containing only J 
per cent, by volume of acid was exposed to showers of milk of 
lime. The absorption was quite complete, only 10 per cent, of the 
acid escaping, but the system was cumbersome, and was finally 
abandoned. 

Clemens Winkler has used the following systems in ultramarine 
works; gases from such works contain J to 2 per cent. SO,. 

Lead-towers with showers of 60® SO 3 , containing some 

The same with showers of sulphide of sodium. 

Towers filled with limestone or wrought scrap-iron, combined 
with showers of water. 

The last two systems were quite successful in absorbing the acid, 
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Imt were a constant source of expense, and produced sulphate of lime 
or iron of no commercial value, and almost as difficult to get rid of 
as the noxious gases. 

Turning now to Dr. ll<.e«slcr’s experiments. He recognized, 
almost at the beginning, the fact that the sulphuric fumes create the 
main annoyance. Sulphurous gases are considerably lighter, and 
are, to a large extent, diffused by the air before they fall to the 
ground and create annoyance. 

His first e.xi)eriment.-5 were made entirely with this fact in view, 
and c(*ii.sisted in passing the gases through a layer of incandescent 
coke. The sulphuric acid was, it is true, reeluced to sulphurous acid, 
but in ascending the chimney of the works a portion, at least, was 
rccrmvertcd, and eventually the annoyance of stoppage of the 
draught led to the final abandonment of the system. 

Dr. Roessler next turned his attention to absorption of the gases 
l^y water. A largo tower, 05 feet high and 9 feet square, was filled 
w’ith coke, an<l a plentiful shower of water passed over it. A long 
(jonduit, connecting the tower with the parting-kettles, was also fiilled 
with numerous jets of water. However, notwithstanding the fact 
that the temi»erature of the gases was reduced by two-thirds, and 
a large outlay for water incurred, the system absorbed only one- 
half of the sulphuric acid and less than one-quarter of the sul- 
phunms. This system, by the way (although in a cruder and less 
complete form), is that vise<l by the United States assay offices in 
New York and San Franchsco. How incomplete is its operation, 
eveiybody living witirin several blocks of these works can bear 
testimony. 

Subsequent experiments led to the abandoning of the coke filling 
of the lead-tower and its replacement by an extremely fine spray of 
water, created by jets of water under heavy pressure impinging on 
platinum plates. The success of this system was somewhat greater. 
Three-quarters of the sulphuric acid was absorbed, but only one- 
quarter of the sulphurous could be caught. 

Finally, and quite accidentally, Dr. IRoessleris present system, as 
described, was hit upon. It has been eminently successful, and 
where used has completely stopped the only too well-founded com- 
plaints of discharging the noxious gases into the air, and has converted 
a source of annoyance suad expense into a source of profit. 
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AN JSXPJSBIMENTAL WOBKING OF 81LVEB 0BE8 BY TEE 
LEACHING PB0CE88. 

BY J. H. CLEMES, SONOBA, MEXICO. 

The process of leaching silver ores with sodium hyposulphite is 
comparatively new, and published accounts of the details and 
losses of the process are as yet very few. The following account of 
a careful series of experiments to determine the actual loss in this 
process may therefore be acceptable to members of the Institute. 

The ore treated was highly calcareous, and the principal sulphide 
present was iron pyrites. Following is an analysis by Professor 
Price, of San Francisco, of the ore treated : 


Per cent. 


Silica, 15.13 

Sulphur, 13.31 

Arsenic 9.82 

Iron, 17.33 

Alumina, » 1.35 

Zinc, 4 92 

Lead, 1.78 

Carbonate of lime, 33.78 

Magnesia, 2.58 


100.00 

Ten tons were cruslied dry with a 30 X 30 screen = -900 holes 
per square inch. In order to feel our way with this ore, two experi- 
mental or pilot charges were roasted. 

Pilot Chabob No, 1, 

Treated 1000 pounds in a four-hearth reverberatory, 

8.30 F.M. — ^Entered fourth hearth, remaining there one and one- 
half hours ; sulphur began to burn. 

10 p.M. — Changed to third hearth j ore became red-hot half an 
hour after entering; the fireplace was kept almost destitute of 
fuel. 

2.30 A.M. — Changed to second hearth. Charge continued, giving 
off a large quantity of sulphurous fume; the fireplace was kept 
dark. 
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3.30 A.M. — The combustion of sulphur much decreased; the ore 
swelled a little. 

4 A.M. — The mass began to lose its glow and to become dark. 

Fuel was thrown on the grate-bars until the arch of furnace was 

red. 

4.30 A.M. — Combustion of sulphur ceased; 60 pounds of salt = 6 
per cent, were added. The salt was dry and finely sifted. 

5 A.M. — Charge passed to first hearth, a small evolution of sul- 
idiurous acid still continuing. Although the fire was moderately 
urged, the chlorine fumes were not nearly as copious as could be 
wished. 

5.30 A.M. — The amount of chlorine fume was very much de- 
creuised ; the furnace was kept at a good red {coup de feu). 

6 A.Ji. — ^Tlie charge was considered rendered, and was drawn. 

It evolved hardly any chlorine, even under a sharp fire — a 
marked difference from the siliceous ores that we generally treat 
here; the latter continue to give off chlorine fumes after being 
drawn, the cause being the action of the silica on the common salt, 
which is always present in excess. 

The roasted ore assayed 245 milles = 71.5 Troy ounces per ton 
(2000 pounds) avoirdupois.* By crucible assay, as often happens 
with ores in which the silver exists as chloride, the result by the 
scorification method is less; iu this case the assay by the latter 
methixl was 218 milles. 

Three portions of 300 grains each were treated with boiling con- 
centrated sodium hyposulphite, and their residues assayed in the 
usual way ; the buttons weighed .162 and .150 grains = 79 per cent, 
and 80 per cent, chloridized. 

The pile was moistened and allowed to stand two days. 300 
grains, treated as before, left a button weighing .138 grains = 81 
per cent, chloridized. 

Pilot Charge No. 1 b. 

This was composed of : 

900 poands Pilot charge No. 1. 

200 pounds raw ore. 

1100 pounds. 

* Aa 1 jniUe is taken « 0.001 per cent., the above assay is, therefore, 0.246 per 
aeot, or, as is often written, 245 grams per 100 kilograms. 
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It was roasted in a five-hearth furnace. 

3 E.M. — Entered fifth hearth. 

4 P.M. — Changed to fourth hearth. 

6 P.M. — Changed to third hearth. 

7 P.M. — Entered second hearth. 

Half an hour afterwards a very slight combustion of sulphur 
began. 

8 P.M. — ^The mass received 4 per cent, of salt, and began to swell 
considerably. 

8.30 P.M. — Changed to first hearth. 

9 P.M. — The charge worked well, giving off a great deal of gas, 
swelling, and becoming spongy. A light fire was u.sed. 

10 P.M. — Strong evidence of active chlorination. 

11 P.M. — ^The charge appeared to be rendered, and was with- 
drawn. 

300 grains of the roasted pulp were digested with sodium hypo- 
sulphite; the residue yielded a button weighing 0.016 grains. 

Repeated, 300 grains gave a button weighing 0.015 grains. 

The roasted pulp was weighed after sprinkling : 

First weight, 1752 pounds; second weight, 1730 pounds; de- 
ducting 9.88 per cent, moisture = 1569 pounds net. 

In its double passage through our furnace it picked up other ores 
and dust from corners, etc," 

200 pounds of this roasted pulp were placed in a small vat and 
treated with cold spring water for the purpose of dissolving out the 
soluble salts of base metals present in the pulp. A part of the liquid 
escaping from the bottom of the vat was caught in a bucket and the 
metallic salts held in solution were precipitated as sulphides by the 
addition of a little calcium sulphide. 

The precipitate was dried, and yielded by assay 3.696 per cent, 
silver ; the operation was repeated half an hour afterwards, yielding 
a precipitate which contained 0.452 per cent, silver.* 

Our usual working solution of hyposulphite was then turned on 
the pulp and allowed to run three days ; specific gravity of solution, 
2° B. 

The tailings obtained assayed 7 milles = 2.04 ounces per ton of 

* It will foe observed that a large loss of silver occurred in washing out the base 
metals, due to the solubility of silver chloride in brine. This loss will not be tol- 
erated in treating eight and one-half ton lots, as the first wash will be suppressed* 
On the laige scale, also, this loss can be avoided ; further on we will describe the 
modes of efiecting this. 
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20f>(> poun^is. The chlorination was further advanced by allowing 
the nK»i!rtened pulp to lie heaped before leaching. It is still more 
advantagef(US, in addition to the above precaution, to allow the 
ro:i;-te(l ores to lie red hot as long as possible. 

Pilot Charge Xo. 2. 

Roasted in a five-hearth furnace. 

1 — Entere<l fifth hearth; .culpbur began to burn half an hour 
afterwards, 

2 p.M.— -(.Iianged to fourth hearth ; the hot pulp ran over the 
whole hearth like (luick-'ilver. 

P.M. — Changed to third hearth. The sulphur burned 
.strongly, the arch becoming completely red. Very little wood was 
kept in tliu fireplace. 

5 P.JI. — Changed to second hearth. The charge did not swell; it 
ran before the rake, aiwl great care had to be used to prevent its 
running out at the working-door. 

fj — Added 8 per cent, salt, well dried and finely sifted. The 

eharge immediately h(*gan to swell and to give ofif copious torrents 
of ga.><s. 

8.^0 P.M- — Entered first hearth, the charge still containing some 
sulphur. Hardly any wood was kept on the fire-bars. Still larger 
volumes of gases were evolved ; the charge was much increased in 
bulk, 

A sample was taken from the furnace, and a chlorine assay made 
in the usual way showed 76.2 chloridized, the two 300 grain samples 
giving buttons both weighing 0.118 grains. 

The pulp itself only assayed 164 milles, having, in its passage 
through our fire-ovens, taken up a large amount of poor ore from 
ooraers, etc. Our furnaces were well scraped before introducing 
this ore, and a chaige of tailings was put through ahead of it to 
clean off the floors and comers, 

11.30 P.K. — fresh sample taken; buttons from 300 grains 
weighed .026 and .024 grains = 96 per cent, chloridized. 

12.30 A.M. — Charge still contained a very little sulphur. 

1.30 A.M. — Charge commenced to grow dark; the gas evolved 
smelt strongly of chlorine; no smell of sulphurous acid could be 
perceived. 

2 A.M — He charge was considered to be roasted dead, and was 
withdrawn. 
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The above chlorine assay proves that it might have been with- 
drawn two and one-half hours before it was. 

The heap, after cooling naturally, was sprinkled, and 2 samples 
of 300 grains were taken twenty-four hours afterward, and gave .028 
and .038 grains = 94.6 per cent, chloridized.* 

The roasted pulp was weighed ; first weight, 1704 pounds; second 
weight 1700 pounds; deducting 7.52 per cent, moisture = about 
1570 pounds net. 

The raw pulp having originally weighed 1000 pounds, it took up 
from tailings, etc., from bottoms and corners, during its passage in 
five hearths 9' X 9' each, 570 pounds. 

This, of course, vitiates the result very considerably, but we were 
very loath to pass through the large parcel without having some in- 
sight into the working of the ore. Nothing analogous happened on 
working the large lot, because the first charge or two were the only 
ones affected. 

A further chlorine assay of the roasted pulp was made, buttons 
from 300-grain samples, digested with hyposulphite, giving 0.028 
grains and 0.030 grains = 94 per cent, chlorinized. 

Experiments were made with a view to ascertain the loss occa- 
sioned by washing the roasted pulp with spring water. 100 grains 
were washed by decantation and filtration ; the residue yielded by 
assay a button weighing 0.033 grains, the ore before washing con- 
taining 0.164 per cent. 

Nothing analogous to this occurs on the large scale, because the 
brine is so rapidly diluted by the influx of large quantities of water. 
One quintal of roasted pulp from Pilot No. 2 was washed several 
hours in a small vat; assays of the ore after this wash gave 169 
milles and 170 milles — the original unwashed ore assaying, as be- 
fore, 164 milles. There was, as before, some loss of silver in this 
operation, but the water removed the excess of common salt and cer- 
tain soluble metallic salts, — probably, in this case, mostly sulphate 
of iron, — so that the washed residue was richer in silver than the 
original, its weight being less. 

■ Two more samples from this roasted pulp were assayed, giving 
166 and 158 milles. 


* With this chaise, as with its pTedeceffiors, no pains were taken to obtain it from 
all parts of the pile of raw pnlp, as we were not then aware of the great differences 
of grade existing between the different classes stamped. The roasted pulp assayed 
by the omcible, 0.1 64 per cent and 0.163 per cent ; by soorification, 0.138 per cent. 
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The Main Lot/ 

Weights of Raw JPulp. 

10,039 jjounds was the weight of the main lot roasted. 
lOO pounds were sent to San Francisco. 

1,000 pounds were taken by Pilot Charge No, 1. 

200 pounds were added to roasted pulp of Pilot Charge No. 1, forming 
Pilot No. 1 b. 

1,000 prmnds were taken for Pilot Charge No. 2. 

30 pounds taken for samples- 

221 pounds of small rock, gravel, etc., which remained in the mortar- 
bed after finishing the stamping. 

30,210 pounds. 

720 pounds difference in weight. 

We use a wet mill, and in stamping dry, cannot prevent dust 
loh-;,” 

Part of the loss u moisture expelled from the sheet-iron plates, 
and part was due to tlie fact that the ore w’as partially burnt on the 
’ plates. 

2U,00i» pounds weight of ore. 

Free Hulphur was condensed on the upper strata of the ores lying 
on the sheet-iron plates. 

The pulp (main lot) was twice weighed, once on entering room 
from stamps — 16,656 pounds ; once on leaving room for furnaces — 
16,622 pounds ; — average, 16,639. 

Assays. 

Samples were taken after removing the two pilot lots and the 
sample for San Francisco : 


364 

milles 

— 100.2 ounces 

per ton of 

2000 pounds. 

370 


107.7 

a 

f< 

a 

375 

<* 

109.4 

a 

a 

it 

378 

« 

110.2 

u 

a 

u 

377 

a 

110 

It 

it 

ti 

874 

a 

109.1 

tt 

u 

tt 

876 

ii 

109.7 

it 

u 

it 

876 

it 

109.7 

it 

it 

it 

880 

a 

110.8 

> u 

it 

u 

831 

ft 

nu 

u 

u 

(i 


Average, 875.1 milles (0,375 per cent.) “ 109.4 ounces per ton. 

The silver contained is 16,640 pounds @ 0.375 per cent. = 62.400 
pounds avoirtiupois. 
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Hoasting of Main Lot 

Before charging any of this lot four charges of tailings were sent 
ahead to clean off hearths, corners, etc.; since these tailings did not 
assay more than 0.005 per cent., any small residue of them remain- 
ing in the furnace may be regarded as neutral. The passage of these 
inert tailings left the furnaces cold, and the first ore-charges worked 
very slowly. 

The ore was roasted in a six-hearth reverberator}’' furnace, each 
hearth being 9 feet square. Each charge weighed lOOO pounds. 
With a more intimate knowledge of the oi’e, very much larger 
charges can be used. 

The salt used was eight per cent, of the weight of the oi*e, i. e., 80 
pounds to each charge. 

6 P.M. — Entered sixth hearth. 

7 P.M. — Changed to fifth hearth, a new charge entering the sixth. 

8.30 P.M. — Changed to fourth, there being no signs of combustion 
of sulphur, although the second hearth was completely red. 

9 P.M. — Second charge changed to fifth hearth. 

9.15 P.M. — Third charge entered sixth hearth. Sulphur began to 
burn in first charge in fourth hearth. 

1 0 P.M. — Changed first charge to third hearth ; the hearth became 
red-hot through the energy of combustion of charge. 

10.16 P.M. — Changed second charge to fourth hearth; its sulphur 
began to burn. 

10.45 P.M. — Changed third charge to fifth hearth. 

11 P.M. — Fourth charge entered sixth hearth. 

11.30 P.M. — First charge entered second hearth. 

1 1.45 P.M. — Second charge entered third hearth ; it was red-hot. 

12.30 A.M. — Added the salt to first charge. 

1.30 A.M.— Changed it to first hearth ; it still emitted sulphurous 
.fumes. 

2.30 A.M. — Added salt to second charge while yet in the third 
hearth. This was done to begin the chlorination in that hearth, so 
that less should remain to be done in the other two. 

3 A.M. — Sulphur began to bum in the fJWi hearth. There were 
signs of very active chloridizing in the first hearth. 

6.30 A.M. — First charge was considered done, and withdrawn. 

Sulphur began to burn in the sixth hearth : it will be observed 

that a cold furnace fifty-four feet long was very rapidly warmed up. 
This ore can be chlorine-roasted with a very small expenditure of 
fuel. 
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8 A.M. — Second charge was drawn. Another charge received its 
salt in the tliird hearth. 

9 A.M.— The second, third, fourth, and fifth hearths were com- 
pletely red-hot, although very little wood was kept on the fire-bars; 
the fire-place measures only 4' 6" X 1' 10", the bridge being V 1” 
high. 

The charge in the fii’e-liearth always appears dark in color, only 
glowing when moved with the rake. It speedily assumes the ap- 
jK"arance of well-roasted ore, even when samples removed from it 
give off a strong odor of sulphurous acid ; i.e., when it is known to 
contain inteimuxcd raw sulphides, 

11 A.M. — Charge No. 3 was drawn. After this the following 
charges continued to be drawn at intervals of from two to three 
hours; Halt mtn invariablif added in the third hearth. 

In the night we saw plainly that the three hearths furthest from 
the fireplace were much hotter than the three nearest to it. This 
indi<-ates the advantage of a continuous progressive furnace for this 
ore. 

\Ve can sec no reason why this ore should not be roasted fast by 
people accu.stomed to it ; the furnace might be as long as eighty 
feet. If a mechanical funiace be used the ore could be advanced to 
the red-hot stage by the waste heat from it. 

A.S s<K)n a.s our own ores entered the furnace, after the last charge 
of these was done, the furnace rapidly began to cool. 


A&says of Roasted Pulp. 

323 niilles — 94.2 troy ounces per ton of 2000 pounds. 

315 “ 91.9 « “ “ 

313 “ 91.3 " “ “ 

316 “ 92.2 “ " “ 

313 “ 91.3 “ “ " 


313 “ 91.3 " " “ 

321 “ 93.6 « “ “ 

312 " 91 “ « « 

311 “ 90.7 " “ “ 

312 “ 91 “ “ “ 


Average, 314.9 “ 91.8 " 

The ore was twice weighed : 


First weight, 
Second weight; 

Mean, 


, 17,474 pounds. 
. 17,564 « 




. 17,519 
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As was done with the raw pulp, a small portion was taken with 
a U tool from each hand-barrow on weighing ; half the samples are 
from the first weighing, half from the second. 

Fumaee Loss. 

We have : 

65.167 pounds fine silver in the roasted pulp, being 17,519 pounds of pulp, 
assaying 0 3149 per cent. 

62.400 pounds fine silver was contained in the raw pulp. 

7.233 pounds fine silver = 11 .6 per cent, is the apparent loss. 

During the roasting of these ores the draught was kept very slug- 
gish, and the pulp was purposely not raked in the sixth hearth. On 
dropping the ore into that hearth and on shovelling and raking it 
in the other hearths, considerable dust was evolved, which passed 
into our main flues. 

Our flues are 1' high by 5' wide, and are only cleaned out once a 
year. They can only be cleaned out after the furnaces have been 
shut down several days. It was, therefore, out of the question to 
have had them cleaned for this experiment. 

We took great precautions to have the hearths very thoroughly 
scraped after the last charge of these ores passed through. Our own 
ores following the last charges of the experimental ores were tinged 
by the latter ; part of this was from the hearths and comers, and 
part dust from working the ores anteeeding ours. 

The first two hadenda charges, 1500 pounds each, which followed 
the experimental ones, assayed 139 milles and 137 milles, the ores 
of the former in all the other furnaces during that day, only assay- 
ing 70 milles. This accounts for 2.040 pounds of the silver lost in 
roasting the experimental ores, reducing the loss to 5.193 pounds. 
This figure would show a roasting loss of 8.3 per centum. 

The next four or five charges of hadmda ores were still tinged 
with the characteristic color of the ores of the experiment. They 
assayed 80 milles and 77 milles, the hacienda ores pure only assay- 
ing 70 milles. The ores were roasted in a furnace which had not 
been stopped for two years, the bottom of which Is somewhat 
uneven. 

With well-oonstrueted dust and condensation chambers, and with 
what is more important still, Img and yjodous flues, the roasting- 
loss in these ores will be very light if the firing is done intelligently. 
They need very little fire. 
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Fiftv poimds were taken from the roasted pulp while still hot; 
they are not included in the above weights; they would very slightly 
le-H^n the loss slnnvn, leaving it 8 per cent. 

of the Roast 

Chlorine n-says from the whole pile, forty-eight hours after the 
ores ha<l Iain moist in a vat, are as follows: 


ytK 1.— Buttons frein aeO-^rain samples, boiled with concentrated sodium hypo- 
L'joo .a PI prrain*' :in<l .04t) grains ; original sample assayed 313 milles == 95,1 
per cent, t hlorinized. 

Xo. tl gavo buttons of ,052 and .046 grains; original sample assayed 323 
nnllcs ~ per eent. chlorinized. 

Xo. 3 t^ave buttons of .048 and .054 grains; original sample assayed 315 
milloh — " \) \ 6 per font, chlorinized. 

After the first four or five charges were roasted 50 pounds were 
plac*<‘<l ill a small vat and treated with our ordinary working solu- 
tion, 2^ B. 

The tailings assayed : 

18 luillcs = 5.25 onnees per ton of 2000 pounds. 

After forty-eight hours further leaching, the tailings assayed : 

15 milles == 4.38 ounces per ton. 

18 « 5.25 “ 

The cloth in the bottom of the vat did not filter freely. 

Leaching. 

The amount served to the vat was : 

17,519 pounds, as before stated, 

50 |K)unds were taken for assay-samples — 25 on first weighing, 25 on 
second. 


17,409 

1,342 pounds, residue from Pilot Charge No. 2 (viz., 1462 pounds, less 
7.5 per cent, moisture), were added. 

18,811 pounds, total served to vat. 

Silver Content 

55.010 pounds fine silver, being 17,169 pounds ore, assaying 0.3149 per 
cent 

2.187 pounds silver in r^idue of Pilot No. 2, being 1842 pounds ore, by 
0-lOS per cent (mean of four assays, 166, 168, 164, 163 milles.) 

57.197 jpounds pure silver being total content 
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Check-samples were taken from top of vat, to ascertain progress 
without emptying the vat : 

Fifth day — 22 milles = 64 ounces per ton. 

“ " 22 “ 6.4 “ “ 

Sixth “ 19 “ 5.5 “ “ 

u a yj « g « « 

The roasted pulp was placed in a vat with a perforated false bot- 
tom covered with manta (unbleached cotton cloth). Another cloth was 
spread over the ore and covered with poor tailings. The latter pre- 
caution was taken to keep out ore-dust and to filter from the working 
solution a very small quantity of silver sulphide, which is nearly 
always suspended in it. 

The usual bottom is a layer of broken slag with a layer of jig- 
tailings on top of it. The result of using the two cloths was that a 
stream of only say -J" diameter issued from the spout instead of a 
full stream of ; i.r., the filtration was slow. Moreover, only one 
small precipitating tank was used, and the stream, small as it was, 
was often interrupted. The (filtration) leaching, instead of being 
completed in four days, took rather more than a week. The first 
leaching with spring water was suppressed. 

The silver-precipitate obtained was filtered and afterwards dried 
four days on sheet-iron plates, over a very small fire. It was then 
passed through a 6 X 6 sieve, and weighed 291 pounds avoirdupois. 

Six samples were then taken and portions at once weighed for 
assay. The reason for weighing for assay without loss of time was 
that the little remaining moisture might be exactly the same in the 
assay portions as in the main lot. 

The assay results were 18.791 per cent., 18.857 per cent., 18.923 
per cent, 18.906 per cent, 18.877 per cent, 18.767 per cent 

We have, therefore, 291 pounds precipitate, assaying 18.852 per 
cent. = 54.859 pounds pure silver. The silver contained in the 
roasted pulp which entered the vat was 57.197 pounds, and of this 
we obtained 95.91 per cent. The loss was 2.338 pounds of silver = 
4.09 per cent Judging by the check-samples of tailings which have 
so far been withdrawn from vat, this result appears slightly high. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the ley (fineness) of this precipitate 
as it would enter the cupelling furnace, after being partially roasted 
in a reverberatory, a small portion was roasted without stirring, in 
a shallow dish ; the residue assayed 26.032 per cent silver. There 
will be very little expense in refining this substance ; the German 
cupelling furnace will probably be found more suitable than the 
English one for this purpose. 

VOL. XXL— 19 
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When onr roa'sters become acijuainted with the ore they will be 
able to use much le^s salt, and the first leaching for removing soluble 
salts of ba-^e metals can he used. Of late we connect a piece of hose 
to the watei'-pipe and allow some three feet of its extremity to lie on 
the ''hi'T, the vat being then filled with ore. As water enters, some 
is allowed to C'caim tlwoiigh the spout. In this way the water least 
saturated Avith common salt flows away first, and the more saturated 
jmrfious, on tludr desoimt, arc diluted, depositing the silver chloride 
ill the ore. Jt will bo remembered that silver chloride is soluble in 
a strong solution of common salt, but is jirecipitated on diluting that 
solution. After wa''iiiug a few hours in this manner, the excess of 
salt i' removed, the lio<e is then pulled away, and the wash com- 
pleted by allowing the water to enter on top. 

Ik'.ddes the point"! ol‘ detail referred to in the first leaching, there 
iir»‘ certain jioints of management in the second leaching (that wdth 
cjih'iuin hyposulphite I which also conduce to great economy of mate- 
rial and to close extraction of silver in a very marked degree. 

The sainph's taken from the whole pile of tailings, after discharg- 
ing the large vat, assayed : 

1 8 niillcs == r>.2 ounce*? per ton of 2000 pounds. 

18 “ 5.3 “ 

10 “ 5.4 " 

IH ** 5 2 

IK “ 53 “ “ « 

18 “ 5.2 “ “ 

18 " 5.3 “ “ “ 

17 « 6 " “ “ 

18 “ 5.2 “ “ “ 

1!) “ 6.4 “ “ “ 

Average, 18 " 6.3 « « « 

They were twice weighed : 

First ureight, . . 23,395 pounds. 

Deduct, . . . 6,387 “ = (27.3 per cent moisture). 

17,008 “ 

Second weight, . 23,33.5 pounds. 

Deduct, . , . 5,554 “ == (23.8 per cent, moisture). 

17,781 « 

» 

We have, consequently, 17,394 pounds of tailings, assaying 0.018 
per cent., which gives a silver content of 3.131 pounds, and the 
pure silver which entered the vat being 57.197 pounds, we have a 
loss of 6,47 per cent., and this corresponds moderately well with the 
4-09 per cent., which was shown by calculating the pure silver con- 
tained in the precipitate obtained. 
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Discussion. 

Mr, C. a. Stetepelbt, New York : The first thing we may note 
in this paper is that an ore was treated here containing 33.78 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime. It has generally been assumed that 
silver ores, which contain such a large percentage of lime, could not 
be successfully chloridized, and especially not amalgamated, and also 
not successfully leached. I am inclined to believe that the analysis, 
as given here, does not represent the character of the ore whicli was 
treated on a large scale. The carbonate of lime in roasting is partly 
converted into sulphate of lime and partly into caustic lime, and 
caustic lime has a tendency to decompose chloride of silver an<l form 
metallic silver. Caustic lime, as well as other alkalies, has an inju- 
rious effect in leaching and in amalgamation. 

I further remark that this analysis figiu’es up exactly one hundred, 
and the silver is left out entirely. This is characteristic of Professor 
Pricers analytical work (of which I had occasion frequently to see 
samples^ that it always figures up exactly one hundred. And I sup- 
pose it is necessary in the West, because people would not be satis- 
fied if the total per cent, was not exactly one hundred. 

In making a chlorination test of the samples, I see that Mr. 
Clemes uses a boiling concentrated solution of hyposulphite of soda. 
These chlorination tests are generally made with a cold solution, 
or at least with a moderately warm solution. It is also generally 
assumed that, in subjecting a sample of roasted ore to a chlorina- 
tion test, only the chloride of silver is dissolved. This is not ex- 
actly true; especially, if a warm solution of sodium hyposulphite is 
used, a great deal of silver is dissolved which is present in the metal- 
lic slate, Mr. Russell, assayer at the Ontario mill for some time 
past, has investigated a great many chemical reactions of the leach- 
ing process, and has made especial e:5periments in regard to the solu- 
bility of different silver compounds in the hyposulphite solution. 
He finds that, w^hile a cold solution — say a solution at 15® Celsius — 
dissolves a comparatively small amount of metallic silver, a solution 
which is heated to 76 or 60 degrees dissolves more than three times 
as much ; so that, where we use a hot solution in the chlorination 
test, we not only get into solution the chloride of silver, but also 
metallic silver. And, furthermore, Mr. Russell found that also 
silver arsenate and antimonate are soluble in the hyposulphite solu- 
tion, showing that really in all these tests it is not correct to speak 
of a chlorination test, but that it ought to be called a lixiviation test. 
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I have no douht that, in roa.«ting this ore, a great deal of metallic 
.lilver va.-i rcallv foriued by the lime and went into solution in the 
h-acliiiig prwt-ii^. But, at tlie same time, I repeat that it seems to 
me <lttuiaful that tlie-^e rcnults could have been obtained if the whole 
lot of ore treateil contained ov'er thirty-three per cent, of carbonate 
of lime. 

Dr. T. EtiRESTOX, Xew York : I have read this paper with some 
interest, rao-tly because at present leaching appears to be the only 
procev.-, apjiliealjle in the ease of poor ores, especially those contain- 
ing th«‘ base metals. So far as my own personal experience goes, 
thf“>e foudition .-5 are applicable to almost any low-grade ore, unless 
it coutuins a very large amount of lead, and so applicable to a large 
(‘lar>.-> of on-s that cannot be treated in any other way. 

1 wisli particularly to speak of the great tendency there is in the 
\Ve>,t to n>e too much stilt. Too much salt, or more salt than is 
rccpiired, is a dbadvantage. Fir-st, because its use increases the 
co')t ; and, «c<.-ondly, it is a positive disadvantage in the lixiviation. 
A very ingemious process ha.s been invented by Mr. Hoffmann, of 
wa.'liiug with the hot water from the under side. By thus intro- 
ducing the hot water from the bottom, all the excess of salt is carried 
up, dissolving the silver as it goes. Then coming in contact with a 
great excess of water, the silver is precipitated on the top, and is left 
there as a crust, which contains almost all the silver which was 
dissolved. 

I notice in this paper that the leaching was done from the top, 
and e(m.sequently all the extra salt went to dissolve out the silver, 
which must be precipitated from the leaching liquors. The bottom- 
washing is a very ingenious contrivance to prevent this, to whieli 
special intention needs to be called. Where an excess of salt is used, 
and the leaching is not done from the bottom, and the washing-water 
comes down through the ore, a considerable quantity of silver is 
found with the base metals precipitated. Where it is done from the 
bottom tlie silver is precipitated towards the top of the vat. A bul- 
lion which is comparatively pure is produced, as well as base metals 
from pure silver. 

I would like to ask Mr. Stetefeldt with r^ard to the r^ults from 
his chloridizing furnaces. My own experience is with revolving 
furnaces that are aght feet long. 

Mb. Stetefeijdt: The experiments which have been carried out 
lately by Mr, Russell, at the Ontario mill, give on an average from 
$3 to 94 per cent, of the silver extracted by lixiviation with Rus- 
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sell’s solution, while the average by the ordinary hyposulphite solu- 
tion is only about 90 to 91 per cent. Some very curious experiments 
have been made in roasting Ontario oi*e in the Stetefeldt furnace with- 
out any salt. The feeding of salt, which is crushed separately, ^Yas 
completely suspended, and the furnace was run for three hours with- 
out salt. .After discharging the ore it was left hot for twelve hours 
on the cooling-floor. About 89.7 per cent, of the silver was lixiv- 
iated from this ore by Russell’s process, — a part of which, namely, 
17 per cent., was present as sulphate of silver, which would be ex- 
tracted by water. Then about four or five per cent, was present as 
native silver, and the rest as antimonate and arsenate of silver. From 
fahl-ore, which forms the principal silver-bearing mineral of the On- 
tario ore, and contains both antimony and arsenic, the last-named 
combination resulted. The way that this ex{)eriment on a large scale 
came to be made was this : I asked Mr. Russell to roast different ores 
in the muffle (oxidizing), and then try the effect of his new solution. 
About the composition of the latter I can say nothing here, because 
Mr. Russell’s patents have not yet been granted. He took samples 
from the Ontario mine, from the Manhattan mines, from the Lex- 
ington mine, and from several othei’s, and roasted about a pound of 
each in the muffle. The roasting was continued for half an hour, 
one hour, one hour and a half, two hours, two hours and a half, and 
three hours. A most remarkable fact was established in leaching 
these roasted samples, namely, the longer the roasting continued the 
less silver could be leached out. For instance, after half an hour 
he leached out thirty-one per cent., and after three hours he leached 
out only eight per cent. In another case, after half an hour he 
leached out sixty per cent., and after three hours only about five. 

It appeared, from these tests, that the results were principally a 
function of time consumed in roasting. Hence the experiment on a 
large scale in the Stetefeldt furnace was carried out. 

Mr. Russell made this experiment in the Stetefeldt furnace at a 
very high temperature, and I have advised him to repeat it at a 
moderate temperature. The muffle-experiments were also carried 
out in two ways, one series of experiments at a low red heat, and 
another at a cherry-red heat ; and in every'instance the high tempera- 
ture had an injurious effect upon the extraction of the silver, and a 
low temperature had a beneficial effect. I have no doubt that, by 
roasting at a moderate temperature, he will be able to extract 93 or 
94 per cent, of the silver. 

Dr. EoLBSTOlir : There is another very carious thing about roast- 
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iiig with bah. In most ores the les-s salt that is used the better. 
There is a great gain in using a minim um amount of salt, and then 
leaving the material on the cooling-fioor, as it has been found that 
<-iiloriiuition continues iu the heap long after it has left the furnace. 

Ml!. H. M. IIoWE, Boston : In oxidizing, as well as in chlondiz- 
ing, roasting the decon)i><;sition of sulphurets goes on after they have 
been withdrsiwn from the furnaee; and if they are heaped together, 
hO a.« to keep hot, we find that after the lapse of a few hours the 
ninuuut oi‘ imdecoinponed sul])hurets has materially decreased. This 
is, no doubt, due to the reaction of sulphates, and even of oxides, 
upon the .suljdiur of tlie undeconiposed sulphurets yielding sulphur- 
oiw Jicul and a low oxide of the metal; the sulphuric acid and the 
j)revionslv tiirmed oxides, which thus react on the sulphurets, being 
rediK'cd to a lower state of oxidation. 

In some ovidizing roasts in an open reverberatory, on previously 
kiln-hurnt Spanish pyrites, I found that the amount of copper ex- 
isting iis undeconiposed sulphuret was diminished by 0.7 per cent, 
while the ore was cooling in a lieap outside of the furnace, the 
total <‘ 0 |»[ter contents being only alxiut eight per cent. On this ac- 
count it is very desirable to have pockets under or beside the fur- 
nace, where the ore can be kept hot for a long time after drawing. 

Mil. Stetefeli>T: As far as the use of salt is concerned, that is 
exceedingly different with different classes of ores. I have succeeded 
ill roasting ore with about two and a half per cent, of salt, but with 
nirist ores such a low percentage is entirely insuflBeient. For in- 
stance, we have carried out a series of experiments at Ontario to 
determine the percentage of salt necessary. Five per cent, of salt 
has no effect whatsoever. It is simply consumed without chloridiz- 
ing the silver. Good chlorination only commences with ten per cent, 
of salt, and chlorinations in the nineties cannot be obtained with 
lt*s.s than sixteen {ler cent, and more. Since at the Ontario mill salt 
costs only eight dollars per ton, one per cent, of salt forms no item, 
and it has been found of advantage to use a surplus of salt. 

I>R. Egeesi’ON : I believe that in most cases, if the salt was re- 
duced 50 per cent., there would be a gain of 15 to 20 per cent. in. 
the chlorination. 

Mb. Stistefelpt: As far as the loss of silver is concerned in the 
leaching process, caused by the wash- water, that loss will vary accord- 
ing to the quantity of undecomposed salt in the ore, and whether 
hot or cold water is used. In Russell’s experiments with Ontario 
ore, about three-tenths of one ounce of silver per ton of ore was lost 
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in the wash-water. A large portion of this silver was regained by 
treating the first wash-water, containing also copper, with scrap- 
iron. Cement-copper was precipitated with about 200 ounces of 
silver per ton. 

Dr. Egleston : Leaching from the bottom ? 

Mr. Stetefeldt; From the top. 


THE DETEBMIHATIOH OF MAEGAHESE IE SPIEGEL. 

BY G. C. STONE, ISTEWARK, N. 

At the conclusion of my paper on the same subject read at the 
Boston meeting of the Institute, I offered to send some of sample No, 
2 to any chemist who wished to analyze it. Eight chemists wrote 
to me for samples ; so far I have received results from five. I give 
these results in a table (on the following page), together wdth the 
results previously obtained : 

As to the chemists and their methods ; jfiT is an iron-works chemist 
whom I only know by correspondence ; he writes: ^^No. 27 (13.64) 
was obtained by the method I generally use, as follows : Dissolve 0.8 
grams spiegel in hydrochloric acid and a little potassium chlorate, in a 
half-liter flask. Boil off most of the acid, add ammonia in slight 
excess, redissolve in acetic acid, using rather more than is really 
necessary, and then add 8 or 1 0 grams of sodium acetate and make up 
to the mark with warm water. Boil hard for fifteen minutes, then 
allow to settle (cool ?), until the liquid reaches the mark, and with- 
draw 300 C.C. of the nearly clear liquid. Add to this an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness, take up with hydrochloric 
acid and water, and separate the iron by two precipitations with am- 
monia (I have often tested the ferric hydrate for manganese, but have 
never found any, if the separation by ammonia was properly made). 
Finally, precipitate the manganese as phosphate.^’ Nos. 28, 29 (13.35, 
13.07) were by Ford's method.* No. 30 (13.50) was by Troilus's 
method.! He writes, I naay add the results are quite as good as I 
expected, although for any element except manganese, they are not 
close enough for anything like accurate work,” 

Z/ is a firm of commercial chemists of large experience who have 
made a specialty of iron work. Their method is as follows : Dissolve 

* Transactions, American Institute of Mining Engineers, voL ix, p. 397. 
f Ib.,voL X, p, 173. 
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TABLE I. 

Sample No. 2. 


Chemist 

No, 

Mansjanese 

found 

Method used 

A 

A 

1 

2 

12 921 

12 96/ 

Acetate, bromine, and phosphate. 

B 

3 

13 381 

Cl u cc ti 

B 

4 

13.44/ 


B 

B 

5 

6 

13 531 
1368/ 

Acetate and phosphate. 

B 

B 

7 

8 

13 50 1 

13 58 ; 

Potassium chlorate and phosphate. 

C 

c . 

9 

10 

13.52 1 

13 68/ 

Potassium chlorate and oxalic acid. 

D 

11 

14.18 

Acetate, bromine, and carbonate. 

D 

12 

14 56 

U Cl it n 

E 

13 

13.40 

“ “ “ phosphate (average). 

F 

14 

14.41 

“ ammonia. 

G 

15 

14.47 

Acetate and bromine, and carbonate. 

H 

H 

16 

17 

12 601 
12.72 / 

Potassium chlorate and oxalic acid. 

H 

18 

12.86 

11 It tc ti cc 

r 

19 

12,201 

It tc ic i( ct 

I 

20 

12 44/ 


I 

21 

12 921 

Cl <( u cc cc 

I 

22 

13 Oo f 


I 

23 

12.81 

Same method, zinc added. 

I 

24 

12 91 

lime added. 

I 

25 

10 36 

“ alumina added. 

J 

26 

12 95 

Potassium chlorate and oxalic acid. 



ITEW EESULTS. 

K 

27 

13 64 

Acetate and phosphate. 

K 

K 

28 

29 

13.35 1 
13.07 / 

Potassium chlorate and phosphate. 

K 

30 

13.50 

Acetate, bromine, and ammonia. 

L 

L 

31 

32 

13.13 ■> 
13.17 / 

Barium carbonate, potassium permanganate. 

M 

33 

13.70 

Potass, chlorate, acetate, bromine, carbonate. 

M 

34 

14.00 

Cl IC cc u u 

N 

N 

35 

36 

13.66 1 
14.20 f 

Acetate, bromine, and phosphate. 

N 

37 

13.65) 


N 

38 

13.68 [ 

Potassium chlorate and phosphate. 

N 

39 

13.84) 

N 

40 

10.76 ) 


N 

41 

10.82 ^ 

Potassium chlorate and oxalic acid. 

N 

42 

10.82) 


0 

0 

43 

44 

12.97 ) 

12 93/ 

Acetate, bromine, and phosphate. 

0 

0 

45 

46 

13.181 
13.21 / 

Potassium chlorate and phosphate. 
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0.5 grams spiegel in 10 c.c. nitric acid (1.20 speciiic gravity), by 
heating; cool, dilute, and precipitate the iron by barium carbonate, 
add a considerable excess of barium carbonate (to help the precipi- 
tated MnOa settle), titrate with potassium permanganate, which has 
been standardized by oxalic acid; 1 c.c. of the permanganate used 
contained 0.00199 grams manganese. They also analyzed separately 
portions of the sample seut them which would and would not go 
through very fine bolting cloth with the following results: 

No. 1. 14 05 per cent, Mn. | No. 5. 12 418 per cent. Mn. 

“ 2. 1405 “ “ “ I “ 0. 13.1.34 “ “ “ 

“ 3. 14.205 " “ “ I “ 7. IS 174 “ “ “ 

“ 4. 13.134 “ “ “ I 

■ Nos. 1, 2, and 3 i)assed through the bolting cloth ; No. 5 would 
not go through; No. 4 was “ 0.25 grams coarse, 0.25 grams fine;” 
and Nos. 6 and 7 were j ust as the sample was received. They write, 
“ These results we think will explain the discrepancies in the results 
you have obtained from other chemists.” This is a conclusion in which 
I cannot fully agree, for the following reason : the results are what I 
should have expected, as the low grade spiegels are always harder 
and more difficult to pulverize than the high grades, and it is im- 
possible to get a sample, even from a single casting, in which the 
coarse and fine parts are of the same composition. Knowing this, I 
had the entire sample sifted through a forty-mesh .seive before divid- 
ing it, and took great care to give each chemist a fair proportion of 
coarse and fine ; and it will be seen that the low results are mostly 
by one method, the medium by another, and the high by a third, so 
that I hardly think L’s results will explain anomalies. 

M is an iron- works chemist; his method is as follows : Precipitate 
the manganese by potassium chlorate from a concentrated nitric acid 
solution, dissolve in hydrochloric acid, separate all iron as basic 
acetate twice, then precipitate the manganese by bromine, dissolve, 
precipitate by sodium carbonate, and weigh as MujO^. He writes, 
‘‘ I have not my note-book at hand,” so cannot be positive as to the 
results. 

N is an iron-works chemist of several years’ experience ; he writes, 
“Eesults Nos. 35, 36 (13.60, 14.20) were obtained by precipitating 
■with sodium phosphate after making two basic-acetate separations 
in the old way ; I am not satisfied with them. Results Nos. 37, 
38, 39 (13.66, 13.68, 13.84) were obtained by the method I 
generally use, as follows : The spiegel was dissolved in concentrated 
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nitric atsid, and the manganese thrown down with potassium 
chlorate. After wa.‘hiiig, tested filtrate for manganese, and found 
none. Then washed the asbestos into a beaker, and added dilute 
hydrochloric acid and a few drops of sulphurous acid, and the man- 
ganese went into solution at once. Boiled oft the sulphurous acid, 
filtered out asbest<e, added a few drops of nitric acid, boiled and added 
a large excess of ammonium chloride and ammonia, heated a few 
minuter, filtered, dissolved the precipitate and repeated the operation. 
In the combined filtrates the manganese was precipitated as phosphate 
as UMial. Results A’os, 40, 41, '42 (10.76, 10.82, 10.82) were by 
'Williams’.s method, and I can only say that I worked it as carefully 
as I (iould, and took every precaution, with but little success, as the 
results show.” 

0 is an iron-works cheml.st ; his results, Nos. 43, 44 (12.97, 12.93), 
were obtained by dissolving in nitric and hydrochloric acids, evapo- 
rating to dryness, redi.ssoIving and filtering out the silica, precipi- 
tating us basic acetate twice, using a large excess of acetic acid, then by 
bromine, dissolving the precipitate in hydrochloric acid, and sepa- 
rating the small amount of iron present by precipitating with am- 
monia and soiliura acetate twice (the precipitate was tested for man- 
ganese but contained none) ; finally the ffiangane.se was precipitated 
and weighed as phosphate. Results Nos. 45, 46 (13.18, 13.21) were 
by Fonl’s metho<l, precipitating in 75 c.c. by repeated additions of 
nitric aci<l and potassium chlorate, diluting with cold strong nitric 
and fooling before filtering. 

In all, there are forty-, six determinations by fifteen chemists using 
ten methods; tliese method.? may be divided into four classes, i.e. 
1st. Williams’s method. 2d. Other volumetric methods. 3d. Meth- 
ods in which the manganese is precipitated and weighed as phosphate. 
4ih. Methods in which the manganese is precipitated as basic car- 
bonate or hydrate in presence of large quantities of alkaline salts 
and weighed as MiijO^. The results may be divided into, 1st, those 
below 13 per cent. ; 2d, those between 13 and 14 per cent. ; and, 3d, 
those above 14 per cent. If we so divide them, omitting Nos. 23, 
24, 25 for obvious reasons, and arrange them, we will get the follow- 
ing table : 
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TABLE II. 



Fir^t class 
Wilham^’b 
vctlumctric 
method. 

Popond cla'is 
Other vulu* 
metrjf* 
methods. 

Third ela>s, Fourth 
Methods 111 Metliodsin 
u Inch the whiclithe 
inaTi£raiiL*‘*e , niaiieunc^e 
is weij^heci is piecipita- 
as phos- ted a*- a ba^ic 
i iihate salt. 

All methods. 

1 

jS'nmber of Chemists 
using method, . . 

4 

2 

6 

i 

i 

; 0 

1 

15 : 

No. of determina- 
tions below 13 p. ot. 

" 

10 

0 

4 

r 

I . . . 

14 

No. of determina- 
tions between 13 
and 14 p. ct., . . 

1 

4 

16 

2 

1 

23 i 

No. of determina- 
tions above 14 p. ct. 

... 

• . . 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Per cent, below 13, . 

91 

j 

1 * * * 

19 

. . • 

i I 

‘ 83 1 

Per cent, between 13 
and 14, .... 

1 ^ 

100 

76 

29 1 

j 

53 

Per cent, above 14, . 

. . . 

... 

5 

71 * 

14 

Highest, .... 

13.05 

13.68 

14.20 

14.56 

14.56 

Lowest, • • « • » 

10.76 

13.13 

12.92 

13.50 ' 

10.76 

Average, .... 

12.19 

13.37 

13.42 

14.12 ^ 

13.21 


Erom this we see that 71 per cent, of the results below 13 per 
cent, were by methods of the 1st class, 87 per cent, of those between 
13 and 14 per cent, were by methods of the 2d and 3d classes, and 
83 per cent, of those above 14 per cent, were by the 4th class. Some 
of the results most necessarily be wrong, and I tbink the above table 
will enable any one interested to form an opinion as to which results 
are probably wrong and to judge of the value of the different methods 
used. 

A word as to the volumetric method used by G and myself. In 
my former paper I stated that, as the result of experiments there 
given, it was my opinion that when manganese was precipitated by 
potassium chlorate from a solution of spiegd in strong nitric acid, 
the manganese was not precipitated as pure MnOy but as a lower 
oxide, approximating 10 MnO 2 ,MnO in composition. In a paper 
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Tcnrl l)y Jtr. Itaekintosh at the Roanoke meeting, lie attacks this 
conclusion, and gives some experiments which tend to show that the 
lirrripitale in qnotion is pure MnO,,, and ends by saying : “ . . that 
anr e-limation ha'-ed upon the theory that the precipitate is not 
]MnO., is of no value, because it is founded on felse premises, and 
tlieretiire ean never be true, save by accident.” Without questioning 
the (*f>rreftne.!>s of Jfr. Mackintosh’s methods of arriving at this result 
(although I think there are reasonable objections to themj, I would 
jMiint nut that this doe.s not affect the method in the least, as it is not 
tiiunded ou any such theory. The only points assumed are, that the 
precipitate is of constant composition, to this all who have tried it 
agree; and that, when two or more chemists, working independently 

and hv different melhod.s on the same sample, get results which 
auree within very narrow limits, these results are accurate. 

Tliat these a-jiiiuiitions are reasonably correct I think is shown 
by the fact that we have never had a complaint of the quality of our 
sjiicgol .‘•iiiet* we have analyzed it by this method. We have analyzed 
in all over one thousand samples, most of the spiegel has been sent 
to our two most particular customers, one of whom will complain if 
he finds the spiegel more than one-half of one per cent, lower than 
we have stated it to be. 

Bisccssiox. 

J. B, Mackixtoph, New York; On reviewing the series of deter- 
mination.s presented in the paper before us, it seems to me that the 
most natural method of classifying the rasults is to group them, 
according to the percentage obtained, in the following divisions: 
1st, those approximating 13.5 per cent.; 2d, those approximating 
13 }>er cent. ; 3d, those results with which the analysts were not 
satisfied, including two results which are obviously too high. 

Before grouping them thus I wish to make some remarks con- 
cerning the results obtained by “I” (i. e., myself). Experiments 
19 and 20 were made in a great hurry, at the request of “H,” 
from whom the sample was received, and to whom the reports 
were made. Not being satisfied with the results obtained, the 
analyses were repeated (Nos. 21 and 22) the next day, under 
usual circumstances of time and care. The sample in 19 and 20 
was probably at fault. Experiments 23 and 24, in which chlo- 
rides of zinc and calcium were added, were perfectly normal, and 
the results are considered of equal value with 21 and 22. Experi- 
ment 25, in which alumina, in the form of potash alum, was added, 
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did not go well, owing to the formation of a precipitate of ferric or 
aluminic sulphate, which interfered with the process. The analysis 
was only finished out of curiosity, and the result (never intended for 
publication) showed nothing, save that potash alum interferes with 
the process. 

In regard to I’esults 9 and 10, obtained by C, it also appears to 
me, that, since their accuracy depends on the accuracy of the gravi- 
metric methods which are here involved, they should not be consid- 
ered in any discussion regarding the relative merits of such methods. 

Taking these points into consideration, and classifying as above 
suggested, we will have : 


I. 


Chemist. 

No. 

Pr. ct 

Av. pr. ct. 

Method. 

B 

B 

3 

4 

13.38 j 
13.44] 

■ 13.41 

Acetate, bromine, phosphate. 

B 

B 

5 

6 

13.53 1 
13 68] 

13.00 

Acetate, phosphate. 

B 

B 

7 

8 

13 50] 
13.58 J 

• 13.54 

Clilorate, phosphate. 

E 

13 

13.46 

13.46 

Acetate, bromine, phosphate. 

K 

27 

13.64 

13.64 

Acetate, phosphate. 

K 

K 

28 

29 

13.35 1 
13.07 J 

^ 13.21 

Chlorate, phosphate. 

K 

30 

13.50 

1350 

Acetate, bromine, ammonia. 

N 

37 

13.651 

1 


N 

88 

33.68 

^ 13.72 

Chlorate, phosphate. 

N 

39 

13.84] 



Gen’l average, 13.52 







11. 

Chemist 

No. 

Pr. ct. 

Av. pr ct 

Method. 

A 

A 

1 

2 

12.92] 
12.96 j 

I- 12.94 

1 

Acetate, bromine, phosphate. 

H 

16 

12.60^ 

1 


H 

17 

12.72 

1 12.73 

Chlorate, oxalic acid, permanganate. 

JI 

18 

12.86^ 

[ 


I 

21 

12.92' 

j 


I 

I 

22 

23 

13.05 

12.81 

[ 12.92 

Chlorate, oxalic acid, permanganate. 

I 

24 

12.91 . 

i 


J 

26 

12.95 

12.95 

Chlorate, oxalic acid, permanganate. 

L 

L 

31 

32 

13.13 
13.17 . 

1 13.15 

Barium carbonate, permanganate. 

0 

43 

12.97 ’ 

1 12.95 

Acetate, bromine, phosphate. 

0 

44 

12.93 . 


0 

0 

45 

46 

13.18 
18,21 . 

^ 13.19 

Chlorate, phosphate. 


Average of gravimetric results, 13.0S 

Average of volumetric results, 12.91 

General average, 12.95$ 
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in. 




Pr. ct, Av. pr ct 

Method. 

u 

n 

14 .'57 

Acetate, bromine, carbonate. 


12 

1 4.ot! j 


r 

1} 

14 11 14 41 

Acetate, bromine, ammonia. 



14 17 14.47 

Acetate, bromine, carbonate. 

I 


i;j2.il i„32 

Chlorate, oxalic acid, permanganate. 

I 

20 

12.1 IJ 


I 

2‘> 

— 

Addition of potash alum. 

u 

uo 

uO 


Chlorate, acetate, bromine, carbonate. 


r* 4 
♦ » 1 

1 } Oil 1 


X 


'‘'**''1 i:io.T 

Acetate, bromine, pho<^pbate. 

X 

;io 

14 20) 


X 


1“ 7ii 1 


X 

‘ii 

iu--2r Ifi.'f) 

Chloiate, oxalic acid, peimanganate. 

X 

*12 

l0.^2i 


wc niiiv <lisini^s tlic third clciss of results from further con- 

sidcraliiHi, 

, f<»t 

if the f‘lic‘nii.sts who obtained them are of the opinion 

tiiat they 

aro 

not trustworthy, 

we can attaeh little or no importance 


to thoin in an ai^oitiiciit. 

In tlif fiivt olass we have four chemists, using four methods, all 
gRiviniotrh', and all bnt one being alike in the final precipitation as 
j)ho'-phate. d’hore are fourteen determinations, and of these only 
three are within a variation of 0.05 per cent, from the average, and 
six within a variation of 0.10 per cent. 

In the second class we have six chemists using four methods, two 
gravimetric and two volumetric. There are sixteen determinations, 
ami of these seven are within a variation of 0.05 per cent, from the 
average, and nine within a variation of 0.10 per cent. 

C’hemi.st.s A and O, working by a method calculated to eliminate 
all errors, have obtained results averaging 12.94 and 12.95, respect- 
ively. Now, if we had no other results, these would be accepted, 
ui»he^itatingly, as the correct percentage. These figures are closely 
confirmed by the volumetric results of I and J. No other method 
furni.«hes us with results so nearly identical as these. 

These figures show a slight but decided preponderance in favor 
of the results averaging 12.95, for there is a majority of chemists, a 
nnyority of determinations, a greater number of close agreements, 
and a greater diversity in the methods employed, all of these points 
being on the side of the second class of results. 

If it is correct to assume, “ when two or mdre chemists, work- 
ing independently, and by different methods, on the same sample, get 
results which agree within very narrow limits, that these results 
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are accurate/^ then it follows that the results averaging 12.95 per 
cent, are accurate^ from the reasons given above, and necessarily, 
that the other results are inaccurate. 

Mr. a. E. Hunt, Pittsburgh, Pa. : I have to confess myself as 
one of the firm whom Mr. Stone calls Chemist L.’^ I would like 
to qualify one of the statements that he has quoted from us, viz. : 
^Hhat these results, we think, will explain the discrepancies in the 
results that you have obtained from other chemist 

We found that the fine portion sent us contained over one per 
cent, more manganese than the coarser portion, and wo believe that, 
unless great care was taken to get an exact average of the sample 
for analysis, a discrepancy was thereby obtained, so that we 
would like to go on record as saying that we think these results 
may explain some of the discrepancies.” 

Mr. Stone agrees with us that spiegel is not perfectly homoge- 
neous, and that in crushing a sample the finer material would be 
likely to be richer in manganese than the coarser. Any one can see 
from the appearance of the fracture of spiegel that it is at least de- 
cidedly unhoraogeneous in structure, and it is a fact that we have 
often demonstrated by analysis, that these different structures vary 
in manganese; and we have found, also, that this variation increases 
as the alloy is richer in manganese, so that in 80 per cent, ferroman- 
ganese great cai’e has to be taken in selecting the sample. 

I would criticise the comparison of all the results, as being very 
unfortunate in that the material was not crushed and put through 
a hundred-mesh instead of through a forty-mesh sieve. 


THJE COLOBIMUTBIG DETEBMmATIOJST OF COMBINED 
GABBOir IJSr STEER 

BY ALFRED B. HUNT, BITTSBURGH, PA. 

Professor Egoertz first published a method based upon the 
fact that, when steel is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and heated 
until the separated flocculenfc carbonaceous matter goes into the solu- 
tion, the liquid assumes a brown color proportionate in intensity to 
the amount of the combined carbon in the steel. This method has 
been so variously modified that at present but few chemists use ex- 
actly the same procedure. It is the object of this paper to present 
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some of these nsorlifications, and to point out some of the causes of 
error that are to be guarded against. 

At the outset the following proposition should be borne in mind, for 
it is the golden rule of the color-carbon method, upon which hinges 
its aceuraey. Sded color standard's which shall be as nearly lilie the sarn- 
plus to h 'tn attd as possible, both as to eheinieal composition and mechan^ 
icaf ti'Kif limit, and treat the standards and samples to be tested exactly 
ulih- ill irnrhiii'j. A widely varying chemical composition in other ele- 
ment'- than <'arhtui and iron, and the mechanical treatment, as well as 
the varying modes of carrying on the analysis, all make differences in 
the intetisity and shade of color given by combined carbon in steel 
to its nitric-.'icid .solution. Hence, in choosing the color-standards 
to be u^ed, not only must there be an appro.vimation in percentage 
of combined carbon to the sample to be tested, but also as nearly as 
liov-sible the same general chemical composition and mechanical con- 
ditions. Thi.<, and all other statements relative to standards, holds 
good efpuilly whore fixed stamlards of coloring materials are used, 
for the.se cfilor Holution.s are simply matched shades, and represent 
what (he actual steel standards exhibit, and, of course, should vary 
at'eordiiigly as the %'arying ct)nditions change the shade of the steel 
holutioihs to which they correspond. 

The mechanical state of division of the standard and sample to 
be trcatwl mu.st be about the same. Drillings are much to be pre- 
ferred to filings for color-determination, not only on account of their 
Iwing less liable to contain foreign matter, but, being coarser, they 
dissolve more slowly. Fine particles of steel, especially if they are 
rich in carbon, dissolve so rapidly in dilute nitric acid that unless 
esfwcial precautions are taken to keep the solution cold, some of the 
jarkm is oxidized and is lost in a gaseous form. 

The older — and, I think, the still more generally taken — weight, 
is one-tenth of a gram, although varying amounts up to a gram are 
used. I prefer to take not over two-tenths of a gram for analysis, 
for though errors as to weight and homogeneity are less with the 
greater weight taken, still the lesser amounts are much more con- 
venient to work with. The ordinary analytical balance is generally 
used for weighing. I weigh in an aluminium boat, inch in di- 
ameter, dished to J inch in depth, with a convenient nose for convey- 
ing the drillings into testr-tubes; it weighs 2 grams. In furnaoe- 
laboratories, sul^eot to the jarring of hammers and naachineiy, to 
varying temperatures, and to considerable dust and dirt, a steel 
■watch-spring balance with aluminium pan is better. The weighings 
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should always be checked, by first noting the level on the graduated 
scale to which the accurate weight brings the weighing pan or pointer, 
and balancing each sample of steel to this level, I have found a 
magnetized steel needle, of 4 inches length, very convenient for 
handling the drillings while weighing. Care should be taken that 
the tubes used are dry, and that no particles of steel remain sticking 
to the upper walls of the tubes. 

Too little acid gives too dark color; thus, if only 21 c. c, of acid 
are used for gram of 0,80 per cent, carbon steel, the color im- 
parted looks like a 0.90 per cent, carbon steel where 4 c. c. of acid 
is used. I use for each gram of steel up to 0.20 per cent, carbon 
steel, 2 c. c. of nitric acid of 1.20 specific gravity. From 0.20 per 
cent, carbon up to 0.50 per cent, carbon, 3 c. c. ; from 0.50 per cent, 
carbon up to 1.00 per cent, carbon, 4 c. e. ; from 1.00 per cent, car- 
bon up to 1.75 per cent, carbon, 5 c. c. ; above 1.75 per cent, carbon, 
8 c. c.* A variation in the shade, and some little, too, in the inten- 
sity of the color is obtained by varying the way the acid is brought 
into contact with the steel. Some chemists prefer to pour the drillings 
slowly into the nitric acid ; others to immerse the tubes or beakers 
containing the drillings into cold water, and then to pour the acid 
gradually on to the drillings, and still others pour the acid on to 
the drillings without taking any precautions as to uniformity of 
speed or temperature. This is a common source of error, espe- 
cially where the carbon is high. I prefer to slowly, but steadily, 
pour the acid upon the drillings immersed in test tubes in cold water, 
as being the more simple and uniform method. At the laboratory 
of at least one Bessemer works they have a very convenient appa- 
ratus for forcing uniformly the weighed drillings out of little glass 
cylinders, by means of little wooden pistons, into the beakers of acid 
kept immersed in cold water. 

The C. nitric acid usually obtained in the market is of about 
1 .40 specific gravity, and by diluting to exactly one-half with dis- 
tilled water gives very nearly 1.20 specific gravity ; it is not neces- 
sary that the specific gravity be exactly 1.20, providing that the 
acid used at one time is of the same strength. The usual cus- 
tom, which I think in most cases is safe enough, is to dilute the 
concentrated acid to one-half strength, pouring the acid into the 
water and shaking vigorously. The diluted acid should be kept in 
a dark glass bottle out of direct rays of sunlight. The nitric acid 


* Transactioiis Am. Institute Mining Engineers, vol, x*, p. 170. 
veil, xn, — 20 
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must be free from nitrons fumes, organic matter and chlorine. Only 
I'o mg. of chlorine produces a distinct yellow color in a solution 
of gram of iron in 4 c. c. of nitric acid. Each newly made-op 
lot (*f nitric acid should be tested %vith silver nitrate. 

The .solutions must not be heated until all action ha.s ceased in 
iho cold, when the cold water in which the tubes are immersed is 
rapidiv brought to boiling and boiled for fifteen minutes for soft 
steels under 0.15 per cent, carbon, for twenty minutes if between 
0.1.1 percent, carbon and 0.30 per cent carbon, for thirty minutes 
if betiveon 0.30 per cent, and 0.80 per cent, carbon, for forty-five 
iniuute.s if above 0.80 per cent, carbon. If the tubes are immersed 
at once into boiling water, after action has ceased in the cold, too 
violent action ensues, which may occasion loss. Heating for too 
long a time cau-ses the solutions to become lighter. The higher the 
heat the more rapid tlie ojicration, and the darker the solutions will 
be after cooling and diluting. The boiling temperature is usually 
luainlaim'd, though for special reasons other temperatures are often 
uscmI, the essential point being to maintain always the same temper- 
aturo in all cases where fixed standards are u.sed, and to treat the 
fctandaril and the steel under examination at exactly the same tem- 
]H?ratnre where steel standards are used. Sometimes a reddish- 
yellow dejKJsit, consisting of nitric acid and oxide of iron, forms on 
the walls of the tubes, which makes the solutions turbid ;* in such 
cases a low temperature of about 70° C. is preferable. The ceasing 
of tlie evolution of the fine gas bubbles from the clear solution is a 
good indication of the completion of the solution. The tubes should 
be shaken several times during the heating, and the iron salts should 
not be allowed to dry upon the walls of the tubes. It is well to 
prevent the too rapid evaporation of the water in the copper vessel 
by jwuring some liquid paraffine upon it, though this makes the out- 
side of the tubes disagreeably sticky. The color solutions during 
the entire operation must be kept out of direct rays of sunlight, as 
it rapidly fades them. The color fades much more rapidly after 
dilution with water. 

I have found no difference in the color solutions when they 
•re rapidly cooled down after heating, or are allowed to remain in 
the hot water and gradually cool with it. Where the carbons are 
low, they may be allowed to stand for two or three hours before 
diluting and coni{)aring. Eggertz says that solutions of 1 per cent, 
carbon should not be allowed to stand for any length of time before 


* TransaefioDS Am. Institute Mining Engineers, toI. x., p. 180. 
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comparison,* as they soon grow paler, and also become turbid with 
a precipitation of organic matter ; although this can be to a consid- 
erable extent avoided by using a larger quantity, as 8 c. c., of acid in 
the first solution for each tenth gram taken. The 1.20 specific 
gravity nitric acid solution of color-carbon, after it has gone into so- 
lution, must be diluted with at least its bulk of water to get rid of 
the tint of oxide of iron. The color solution, after heating and 
cooling and diluting with one-third its volume of water, can be fil- 
tered from graphite, etc., through an ordinary dry paper filter, with- 
out altering the color. 

Tubes for comparison must be of exactly the same internal bore 
and thickness of glass walls, of colorless glass, and, where calib- 
rated, the scale must be corrected with an accurately calibrated 
burette, as errors are often found of considerable importance. The 
diameters of the calibrated tubes for comparing vary. I prefer to 
use tubes of not over J inch internal diameter, for though the body 
of the solution to be looked through is rather small, still they can 
be read more accurately than larger tubes. The point of reading is 
another matter of individual preference. Some prefer to read to the 
upper border of the fluid, others to different portions of the meniscus. 
At least one minute should be allowed for the liquid to run down 
the walls of the tube before the final reading. 

In comparing the colors, it is usual to hold a piece of thin, clear 
white paper behind the tubes. It is natural to most eyes to have 
the left-hand tube appear slightly the darkest. A good way is to 
match the colors so that either tube, as it is reversed, will appear 
darkest when it is placed to the left. This appearance can be cor- 
rected by holding the tubes a little to the right. I prefer to match 
the colors by holding the tubes inclined away from me over a large 
flat plate of white porcelain, at an angle of about 45° with the 
plane of the slab, when seated at a table facing a window. I also 
use with advantage a camera-shaped box, painted black inside, open 
at one end to look into, and having a frame hinged at the bottom, 
which is covered with thin white paper to form a background for 
the tubes. Near this end an opening in the top of the frame and a 
gutter in the bottom allow the tubes to be placed. This arrange- 
ment I have found .especially useful in the night-time, when I use a; 
fixed Bunsen gas burner, in which a bead of carbonate of soda on. 
a platinum wire gives a monochromatic flame. It is placed in such a 
position as to have the rays reflected, by mean.? of the hinged frame 


* Transactions Am, Institute Mining Ei^neere, vol. x., p. 1S3. 
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of j)apcr at the back, upon the tubes. I have been enabled, in this 
wav, to read cxilor carbons with much ease — in fact, I prefer to com- 
pare them bv this means tlian by daylight, as the light is always 
under control, and no outside rays interefere with lights and shadows. 
I have used this apparatus in making quick tests at open-hearth 
furnacts. 

(Jood work can be done, and where many samples are to be tested 
every day, as in B(‘^‘-emer works, it is very much more conve- 
niently and rapidly done by simply matching the diluted test with 
a rack of jicrmanent standards. Still, I prefer, in cases where color’ 
(iurhon analvsos are only occasionally made, to use color standards 
of .step] with each lot of samples to be tested, since whatever variation 
ill color due to manipulation occurs will be borne by the standards 
as well, an<] the errors occasioned thereby cheeked in proportion as 
the standards arc near in character to the samples to be tested. 

Pcrniancnt standanls of organic substance-s, as burnt colFee, burnt 
sugar, anilinos and the like, are not satisfactory, at least so far as 
I liave worked with them, but the mixture described by Eggertz 
in hi.s jKipcr in the Jmxkontorets Annnler, and translated by Mr. 
Mugmi.s Troilius, I have found to work very nicely and to give 
permanent standards. I proceed as follows: Dissolve and thor- 
oughly mix 5 grara.s of neutral ferric chloride in a mixture of 50 
c. e. of water and I ^ c. c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; dis- 
solve and thoroughly mix 3 grams of neutral cobalt chloride in 
50 c. 0. of water and \ c. o. of hydrochloric acid; dissolve and 
thoroughly mix 1 gram of neutral copper chloride in 20 o. e. of 
water and J o. c. of hydrochloric acid. Place in the color-tube a 
suitable amount of the light-yellow iron solution, and tone down 
the shade to the required brown with some of the cobalt solution, 
and give the slight green tinge that is necessary by slight additions 
of the copper solution. Of course, more or less of the cobalt and 
copper sohilioua will be required according to the particular shade 
to be imitated. The solution can be made more deeply yellow by 
additions of hydrochloric acid drop by drop. 

If all the foregoing conditions are accurately fulfilled, the shade 
and tints can usually be well matched ; however, it is sometimes 
impracticable to make the conditions of the sample and standard 
alike, due to some peculiarity of the composition of the steel or 
its treatment. This is especially the ease with steels low in carbon; 
where slight variations in the conditions produce wide variations in 
the shade of color produced. In sneh cases a method first described 
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by Mr. J. E. Stead before the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain can be advantageously used. The scheme Is as fallows: 
One-half gram each of the steels is dissolved in 10 c. c. of 1.20 nitric 
acid in flat-bottoraed flasks with marks of 60 c. c. of volume at 
16° C. on the necks. Care is taken to keep the flasks cool by 
immersion in cold water, that the first action is not too violent. 
When the action has ceased in the cold, rapidly bring the water in 
the bath surrounding the flasks up to boiling, and keep at this tem- 
perature from ten to thirty minutes, according to the amount of 
carbon in the samples. Then dilute each sample with 30 c. c. of 
hot water and add 15 c, c. of caustic soda solution of 1.27 specific 
gravity, and allow to stand and cool, adding first, however, cold 
water enough to bring the line of the liquid nearly up to the 60 c. c. 
mark after contracting in cooling. When cold, correct the volume 
to exactly 60 c. c., and, if necessary, stir the solutions till homoge- 
neous. Filter through a dry filter into graduated tubes, and take 
the first 1 5 c. c. of the filtrates for comparison. The combined car- 
bon imparts a color about two and a half times stronger to the 
caustic soda solution than it does to the nitric acid solution, ai’id the 
colors match in shades and intensity after solution, according to the 
proportion of combined carbon, irrespective of the peculiarities of 
the steels themselves. This method gives very accurate results, 
and the standards, when not exposed to direct rays of sunlight, 
keep a long time. The influence of chlorine is as fatal in this pro- 
cess as it is in the ordinary method. By this process, very low 
percentages of carbon can be determined with accuracy, and the 
standards need not be as close in composition to the unknown as in 
the other method. 

Often in the open-hearth steel process, only a few minutes can be 
allowed for the determination of the carbon in tests taken from the 
furnace. In carbons below 0,26 per cent, a very accurate determi- 
nation can be had by simply dissolving samples of \ gram each of 
the drillings, sifted through meshes of 10 to the inch, in 2 o. c. of 
1.20 nitric acid in test-tubes of exactly the same size and color 
and thickness of walls, and by treating the sifted standards (chosen 
by the appearance of the fracture of the test) in exactly the same 
manner and at the same time, and then judging of the variation 
in colors at the moment of complete solution and before the carbon 
begins to separate out. Results can be easily got in this way in three 
minutes. When the carbon is over 0.25 per cent, it is best to have 
the nitric acid heated in a water bath to 80° C., and to use the same 
precautions as to having the drillings of about the same degree of 
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fineness and the tubes of tlie same size, etc. The drillings are dis- 
solved in 4 c. e. of nitric acid, and as soon as the violent ebullition 
has (!«tw‘d, immediately boiled, by holding the tubes on a hot 
plate, or directly over the flame of an alcohol lamp. For a 0.76 
per cent, carbon steel it takes four minutes’ boiling to completely 
<li‘>soK'e the r-arlxin, and by alhoving three minutes to cool in cold 
water, the solutions are ready to decant into the measuring tubes 
and to dilute and compare. The eolor solutions prepared in this 
way are of eour^^e mu<*h darker j an 80-carbon standard steel by 
•thi« tjuick method would read at 1.10 per cent, carbon compared 
with the same standard made in the usual way and boiled for 
tliirtv-fivp miuntes, With skilful treatment in making all the con- 
ditions uniform, the same drillings can be made to give the same 
color ev<‘ry time, and a .'sample compared with a standard treated at 
the .‘•ame time can be read in lass than ten minutes after the drillings 
arc fir.<t obtained, and this for any steels up to 1 per cent, carbon. 
Of course the accuracy of this method depends upon having the 
standard very near in composition to the sample to be tested. A 
siifiieient number of weighed amounts of the standard drillings are 
prepared beforehand, and a suflScient supply of clean, dry tubes are 
kept in readiness for this quick test work. 

Eggertz says the mode in which the carbon is present in the steel 
as “ cement carbon ” or “ hardening carbon,” renders the solution 
less dark in the latter case where the carbon is more intimately con- 
neettd with the iron.* The writer’s experience on this point is, 
that this is the mo.st serious — in fact, almost the only uncontrollable 
— error in the color carbon method. Without knowing in just what 
comlitiun the carbon exist in a sample of steel, it is impossible to 
choose with certainty a standard for exact comparison. The writer 
finds that the mechanical process of hardening alters chemically the 
condition of the carbon contained in steel, and that, so far as his 
exiwience goes, there is not a uniform but an irregular change pro- 
duced in this respect by hardening. An' equal weight of drillings 
of (he mme eteel always gives lighter color to the nitric acid solu- 
tion after hardening; but this diflference varies, the results indicat- 
ing from five to thirty per cent, less of carbon by color than actually 
exists in the steel as shown by gravimetric methods. In the few 
experiments which the writer has so far found time to make, he has 
found that this loss of color has been nearly restored by carefully 
annealing the hardened steel. 


* Transactions Am. Institute Mining Engineers, vol. x, p. 183. 
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SOME MOTES AME TESTS OF AM OPEM-HEAETH STEEL 
GEABGE MADE FOE BOILEE PLATE. 

BY ALFRED E. HTOTT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The charge to be described was made in a seven-ton furnace^ with 
a hearth twelve feet long and eight feet wide, with three gas and 
three air ports on each side. 

The stock of the entire heat was charged cold in one hour and 
five minutes, a part of the pig being first placed upon the bottom to 
protect it, then upon it the plate-scrap and blooms, and finally the 
remainder of the pig — some two thousand pounds. 

In five hours and twenty-five minutes after beginning the charge 
the metal was melted down level, and two hundred pounds of hot 
twelve-per cent, spiegel was charged, care being taken to have it 
entirely immersed in the bath. In two hours more the bath was 
thoroughly melted and hot, and began to boil, u e., the carbon began 
to be oxidized and evolved through the bath of covering slag as car- 
bonic acid and carbonic oxide gases. Seventy-five pounds of lumps 
of Kepublic specular iron ore were added at this time, increasing the 
action, so that in ten minutes after the metal was in active ebullition. 
A test of the metal showed it to have about 0.90 per cent, carbon. 
One hour after the first ore was added a test w’^as again taken, after 
thorough rabbling of the metal, and it was found to be 0.37 per cent, 
carbon. One hundred pounds more of lump Republic ore and about 
seventy-five pounds of limestone were then added, and fifty minutes 
later, after the bath w^as thoroughly rabbled, a test showed the metal 
to have 0.23 per cent, carbon. Twenty-five pounds more of Republic 
iron ore were added and the metal allowed to boil for twenty minutes, 
when a test, after rabbling, showed the carbon to be 0.18 per cent, and 
the manganese to be 0.01 per cent. ; the slag fracture was vitreous and of 
a very dark-green color. 

About forty pounds of limestone were added, and, the metal being 
hot and in a state of quiet ebullition, a hickory pole of twelve feet 
length and about four inches diameter, was run through the aperture 
in the centre door and held in a steady inclined position in the bath, 
with the end touching the bottom, the pole being shoved in further 
as it was burned away. The bath was carefully watched to see that 
the action that ensued was not too violent, the pole being several times 
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PuIIkI f»Mt to check the splashing of the metal. This ‘‘poling” of 
the metal lai-teJ for about ten minutes. Ten minutes was then allowed 
for the bath to quiet down, when, after rabbling, two tests taken in 
different places in the furnace, showed between 0.14 per cent, and 0.15 
per cent, in carbon. The metal M’as hot, and rapidly cut off a hook 
of inch iron in the bath, leaving no steel but only slag caught on the 
Imok, on cf>oHng the sliarp pointed end that was withdrawn from the 
furmuT. The furnace test of 1 j by 1 by 5 inches long, showed a good 
clear silvery fracture, which had to be indented by a chisel for about 
g of an inch on each side before giving way to the blows of a heavy 
sledge. The final addition of 150 pounds of seventy-two per cent. 
ferro-niangiine.ae was then added, the metal was thoroughly rabbled 
and tapiied into the ladle just twenty-five minutes after the pole was 
taken nut of tlie bath, and nine hours and twenty minutes after the 
first piece of stock was charged. The metal was cast into a hot 
ladle, and was bottom-poured into four plate ingots 7 inches thick 
by 37 inches wide by 48 inches long, and weighing about 3300 pounds 
each ; and one ingot 1 8 inches square and 48 inches long, on the same 
gr(»np, weighing about 4000 pounds; and one ingot 7 by 15 by 22 
incin*.«, weighing 030 pounds j and one 12-inch square ingot, weigh- 
ing 1020 pounds, which was top cast. The charge yielded 19,430 
pounds of sound ingots, or 92.35 per cent, of the charge, 600 
pounds of runners and .scrap, or 2.85 per cent, of the charge, and 
1010 pounds loss, or 4.80 per cent, of the charge. Two hundred 
l>ounds of Republic ore were used in reducing the bath, and 115 
|x>unds of limestone to clear the slag of metal. 

The charge consisted of 


Number One charcoal Titan pig-iron, 

. 6,080 pounds. 

Open-hearth plate scrap, ..... 

, 4,510 

it 

Chateaugay blooms (62 in number),. , 

. 10,100 

it 

12 {>er cent. German A XJ spiegei, . 

200 

u 

Weight of original bath, .... 

. 20,890 

it 

Final addition of 72-per cent, ferro-manganese, 

150 

it 

Total charge, 

. 21,040 

u 


The analysis of the finished noetal and of the constituents of the 
charge is as follows : 
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Furnace test of Finished Steel at 
tapping, 

Carbon. 

Manganese 

Silicon 

Sulphur. 

si 1 'is 
i i i , JJ ' 
i 1 1 i ’ 1= ' I i 

perct Iperet 
Olj 1 0.41 

perct pf»rct 
0 020 0.023 



I i 

perct [perct perct perct. perct 

0 033| 0 023| 1 i ! 

Drillmgs from Rolled Plate, 

1 

Olo 0 20 

1 

' , I ‘t ' 'i ' 

0 021 0 025 1 0.037 j 0 025 j i 

Plate Scrap used in the charge, , 

0.15 ; 025 
to 1 to 
018 0 05 

'i'll 

0 023 1 0.025 'i 0 040 1 0 025 1 [ [ ^ 

! i * ' 1 j 1 

Chateaugay Blooms used in the 
charge, 

010 ' 
to ' none 
0 30 1 

0.0ia j trace j 0 013 1 none | ^ 

No 1 Titan Charcoal Pig used in 
the charge, 

3.75 1 0 112 

1 

1 953 U 006! 0050 i none! | 1 | 

1 ! i 1 i _ I 

12 per cent Oerman A U Spiegel 
used in the charge, , 

1 

4 GO |11290 

0 050 i tiace 

1 

0070 

! 1 

0 310! ; 85.50 [ 

_ J . J ! 

72 per cent. Ferromanganese used 
in the charge 

5.08 168520 

0 0G2 ' trace 

1 . 

0226 

0 138 1 

1 

1 1 

126.13 ‘ 

1 - 1 

Republic Iron Ore used in the 
charge, . . . • . 

1 

1 0144 

i 

1 0 070 

0 030 


1 1 

67 80 

Limestone used in the charge, . 

1 

1 none 

i 1 

j 0.054 

0.028 

1 ; ' 1 

none 13.49 84 10 1.04 

ill! 


The carbon and manganese determinations were made of at least 
a dozen of the different samples that were tested mechanically, and 
they were found to be perfectly homogeneous, and to have carbon 
0.15 per cent, and manganese 0.29 per cent. The carbon determi- 
nations were made by duplicate combustions, using the chromic- 
acid process described by Mr. A. S. McCreath,* previously separating 
the carbon with a saturated neutral solution of the double chloride of 
copper and ammonium. I use the drillings of this material for a 
0.15 per cent, carbon standard in color analyses, and shall be pleased to 
send any member of the Institute who may desire it some of these drill- 
ings for analysis and comparison. The chemist of a Bessemer works 
made this same lot of drillings to be 0.10 per cent, carbon, and the 
chemist of an open-hearth works reported them to be low, less 
than 0.10 per cent, carbon.” In each case the results were obtained 
by the color method, and the errors were occasioned by their stand- 
ards being correspondingly lower than mine; that is, this and 
other samples of steel which I make by gravimetric and color analy- 
ses to be 0.15 per cent, carbon correspond in color to their 0,10 car- 
bon, as read by their standards. 

In the following table of tests of this material, samples marked A 
were taken ^^with the grain,” or with the longest axis of the test 
cut parallel to the longest axis of a plate rolled 135" X 38" X i", 

* Transactions American Institute of Mining Engineers, vol. v., p. 575. 
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fniin the hottom-pniiml ingot, 1" X 15" X 22", weighing 630 pounds, 
iSiiiiiples niarkeil B were from the same plate, hut cut transveisely or 
with their longest a.Kis parallel to the width of the plate. Samples 
marked i ' were cut with the grain of a plate rolled 150" X 65" X 
from one f)f fin* bottom-poured ingots, 7" X *37^^ X 48", and weigh- 
ing 3,‘}25 pounds. Samples marked D were from the same plate as 
C, hut were out transversely to the grain. Sample marked E was 
from a small plate about twelve inches square, sheared from the same 
plate as were samples 0 and E, reheated and rolled down on a small 
sheet mill to a quarter-inch thick plate. Sample marked F was 
cut from a plate rolled from a slab of 12" X 16" X 5", which had 
been reduced under a heavy hammer from the eighteen-inch 
square ingot, which had served as a central runner for the group of 
3300 pound ingots, 7" ,< 37" X 48". Samples marked G were taken 
from the same plate as samples A and B, but before the final dress- 
ing of tlie sample were heated red-hot and plunged into water, and 
then finished up with the file. Samples marked H were taken and 
treated the same as samples G, but were chilled in brine before final 
(Ircsoing. Samples marked I were taken the same as G, but were 
chilled in oil before dressing. Samjfles marked J were taken the 
same a.s G, but were heatwl red-hot, and then carefully annealed in 
ashes before dressing. Samples marked K were taken the same as 
G, but were heated red-hot, plunged into water, reheated gradually 
and c(iuab!y, scouretl, and the temper drawn at a dark -straw color 
Ix'fore final dressing. Samples marked L were taken the same as 
O, but w'ero heated red-hot, plunged into water, reheated gradually 
and equably, and the temper drawn at a blue color before final 
dressing. 

The samples tested at the Watertown Arsenal and at Carnegie 
Bnithers <fe Co.’s were from the same plate and were the same as sam- 
ples marked A. Samples marked M were from the top-poured 
twelve-inch square ingot, hammered into a slab 12" X 16" X 5" 
and then rolled to a quarter-inch thick plate. 

Test A 1 had 30 per cent- and A2 had 29 J per cent, of elongation 
at the moment of failure, that is, %vhen the specimens foiled to 
record any more pressure uiwu the scale of the machine. 

In each of the specimens which I broke myself one of the broken 
ends was bent over upon itself double, through an angle of 180 de- 
grees, with blows of a heavy sledge, and finally with a light steam- 
hammer, and in no case (including the specimens chilled in water, 
brine, and oil, and specimens from J" to f" thick) was there the 
slightest sign of rapture or shearing of the material. 
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Tlie above tests are too few to generalize upon, but they are all 
typical results vvhich have been confirmed very many times, so that 
from them Ulvfirafions mciyly I state the following propositions, 
whicli from a considerable experience in the data I believe to be 
true : 

I. There is about 2.j per cent, reduction in the percentage of elon- 
gation in the results of a specimen of soft steel of 8 inches between 
t-lnjiilders from those of 2 inches in length, and the percentage of elon- 
gation varies propfu’tionatcly to the length of the specimens meas- 
ured ; hence figures as often given of the percentage of elongation, 
without stating the lengtii of the specimens, are meaningless. 

II. TJie jtercentages of elongation, measured at “the momeiit of 
fuUiur,'’ give from 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, lower results than 
tho'C measured iji the usual way, after the rupture, or as finally anto- 
inaiieaily recorded by the testing machine. 

III. As steel is usually rolled with the most of the work in the 
(lircctiou of the length of the plate, specimens cut transversely to 
the grain <if the metal in such cases give slightly lower results than 
those cut with the grain. 

IV. !8oft j)lato f-teol, of over one-half inch thickness, needs to be 
reduced from an ingot of at least nine inches thickness. A very 
important and often occurring cause of defective steel is that it has 
not had work enough, that i.s has not had sufficient reduction from 
the ingot to the finished steel. 

V. An increase of from two to four thousand pounds per square 
inch, and a correspondingly lower elongation of from one to three 
per cent, in two-inch length sections of soft plate steel, is obtained 
by casting ingots twelve inches by sixteen inches in section, and 
hammering them to slabs of about five inches thickness, and then, 
after reheating, rolling these slabs into plate steel over plates of the 
same heat of steel, which are rolled directly from the ingot to the 
plate, or over ingots rolled to slabs and reheated and rerolled to 
plate, showing that there is a sort of hammer hardening in this soft 
steel, which the subsequent reheating and rolling does not entirely 
remove. 

VI. Soft steel, of no matter how low carbon, can be hardened to a 
certain extent by being heated red-hot and plunged into water, and 
hardened more when plunged into brine, and less when quenched in 
oil. 

VII. Soft steel of no matter how low carbon can be hardened, 
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and then the temper drawn to a certain extent, as can be easily- 
proven by the testing machine. 

YIII. If soft steel plates are finished at the rolls too cold, or are 
too suddenly chilled in the cooling down, a considerable decrease in 
ductility and increase in tenacity will be obtained between specimens 
from the plate without further treatment and specimens which have 
been carefully annealed before dressing. 

IX. For soft plate steel bottom-poured ingots are more solid and 
uniform in structure, and yield much better plates than top poured 
ingots. 

X. The percentage of carbon in steel for practical work is usually 
obtained by the color method. Outside of the errors of the method ■ 
and errore of manipulation, including the personal equation of the 
operator in matching the colors, all of which I think in most ca.se3 
are trifling, there is the great and common source of error due to 
the standard being erroneous. I question whether there are a half 
dozen laboratories in the country whei'e the color standards would 
perfectly agree, so that before a general intelligent discussion of the 
properties of various kinds of steel can be had it will be necessary 
for the steel works chemists to agree more exactly as to their color 
standards for carbon determinations. 


DIFFJEBEIfTIAL SAMPLIJ^FG OF BITTTMINOVS 
COAL-SEAMS. 

BY DB. JAMES P. KIMBALL, LEHIGH TTNIVEBSITT, BETHLEHEM, PA. 

In a paper which I bad the honor to present to the Institute at the 
Montreal meeting, September 1879, 1 took occasion to refer inciden- 
tally to certain practical difficulties in the sampling of coal-seams 
(Trans. Vol. VIII., p. 181-3), This reference was particularly to the 
unequal distribution of sulphur in the form of pyrite, and to the ne- 
cessity of discriminating between the several members or “ benches ” 
of a coal seam as to their relative proportion of visible sulphur. 

What is a ^radically truthful estimation of the sulphur of a coal 
seam, is noj neeeasarily the estimation of an average of sulphur in 
smy given line of cross-section of the seam. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the range of sulphur in quantity is generally so low that errors 
in its determination, arising from neglectful sampling or from slips 
in the laboratory, fall chiefly upon this single ingredient. Hot so, 
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however, with the ash. Unsuitable sampling of the coal-seam, or 
unsuitable preparation of the sample in the laboratory, often gives 
rise to errors in the detonuination of ash, so wide in range as to 
vitiate the analyr'is for all practical purposes, every other single de- 
termination, except that of moisture, sharing its ratio of the error. 
The truth is intked, as I shall incidentally show, that indiscrimi- 
nate sampling of hituininous coal scams opens the door to errors in 
the della (list ration of both sulphur and ash, as the ratio of one 
generallv follows the ratio of the other, from the association of slates 
rich in ’ar,h and jiyritous sulphur. Hence, not only one but two 
souree.-- of erroi's which give no sign of themselves, and for which no 
coellieients can he found. Pistributed througli an analysis, such errors 
bwofiie inanitbhl to the extent ot involving every single determina- 
tion of e^^ential jiarts. Serious mistakes thus arise in spite of every 
precaution that falls short of what I would call a differential samp- 
Unijai'xlw coal bed with reference to practical conditions which it is 
not always (‘asy to a^’Certain. 

Xo eoul seam as a whole, nor any in more than a very few excep- 
tional localities, presents a uniform cross-section of homogeneous 
coal. On the contrary, almost every breast of coal i.s constituted of 
two or more “benches” or divisions, separated by so-called partings 
which are somelinie.s simply divisional planes of bedding, and more 
frequentlv intercalations of clay slate or shale, bituminous or nou- 
bituminous, pyritous or otherwise ; or highly bituminous intercala- 
tions of so-called bone-coal passing into splint and cannel. Bedding 
planes are sometimes marked by the presence of fibrous coal 
(mother-of-coal or mineral charcoal), forming merely splitting sur- 
faces j or else this substance may be of perceptible thickness, in the 
form of “ bearing-in ” courses or benches. 

Bituminous coal often presents in a single breast a succession of 
benches of coal iwssessing widely different physical properties, on 
which depend their technical or practical qualities, no less at least 
than on their chemical comstitution. , Thus occur in portions of a bitu- 
minous coal-seam, if not indeed uniformly throughout its whole area, 
varieties of coal which, although only subordinate to a uniform type, 
admit of distinctions according to their physical properties, greatly 
facilitating technical operations, both in the mining of the coal-seam 
and in the application of the product. Whatever the nise of such 
qaalitative distinctions for technical purposes, it seems to me that they 
offer the means for a much closer and more accurate determination 
of the practical qualities of coal in a/tu— in advance of actual mining, 
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and for the solution of certain technical problems by dint of tiresrorae 
and often futile experience. Such differences occur in every coal 
bed, and often within very narrow limits, as, for example, within 
the compass of a single coal bank. Such differences arise from two 
separate conditions, namely : First, those governing the original 
deposition of the coal ; and, second, those which have supervened since 
its deposition, including conditions such as depend upon its relations 
to the surface, and such as have followed as a result of displacement. 
Many of the former, while too minute for general description, should 
not escape the recognition of the sampler. Differences of the second 
class are mainly as to dip and cover. Differences in clip involve 
differences in the distribution of pyritous sulphur. Phenomena of 
secular weathering and of internal weathering (as the term was used 
by me in 1877, and as since widely used by Eoth), closely follow dif- 
ferences in cover, or relations to outcrop.* 

Among qualitative differences of the first class, to be more par- 
ticular, the more important are the less obscure differences between 
coal seams of unlike physical characteristics, and between benches of 
unlike physical characteristics in a single seam. 

The following may be mentioned : splint coal ; cannel coal; lam- 
ellar coal ; columnar coal ; conchoidal coal ; block (prismatic) coal ; 
fibrous coal (mother-of-coal or mineral charcoal); friable coal, 
a common vainety, characterized by fine cross-cleavage as well as 
by fine lamination. Seams, or the benches of a scam, arc further 
characterized by the impurities wdiich they contain, or by intercala- 
tions which separate them. These are chiefly laminseof earthy sedi- 
ments more or less bituminous, passing insensibly into slates, shales 
and clay on the one hand, and into bone-coal and splint and cannel 
coal on the other. These are often pyritous as well as bituminous, 
the pyrite sometimes being diffused, or again concentrated into segre- 
gations or lenses. Pyritous partings likewise occur wdihin the sec- 
tional compass of the coal itself, arising from the crystallization of 
pyrite between surfaces of lamination or of cleavage. The presence 
of pyrite in coal may be under circumstances of approximately uni- 
form distribution throughout an extended area, or an excess of it 
may be locally limited. Or again, an excess of it may take posses- 
sion of a single bench, or confine itself to basin-like depressions or 
to a particular dip. Products of the weathering or oxidation of 
pyrite are found seated in place of the original sulphide, or trans- 
mitted into other parts of the coal by solution and percolation. 

* See Extract from a Beport of an Examination of Coal and Iron lands adjoin- 
ing Eastern Kentucky Railway, by the writer, Greenup, Ky., 1877, p. 3. 
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Bpnohos of cf^al undlstinguishable by strongly marked physical 
(*h^lr!lct<^ri^tics may nevertheless possess dissimilar technical quali- 
li(s. While one bench may be a dry coal, another may possess good 
coking qualities ; one may be iiighly sulphurous and another poor in 
feiilphur. The sulphur of one l)ench may be in the objectionable 
l(»nu of pvrite, and in another bench in the innocuous state of an 
oxidized product of that mineral. In such eases the relative thick- 
iie=s r»f dilferent benches becomes important. Thus partings of 
tibroiH coal often dividing a coal-seam into benches, while seldom 
justly to be Considered as an impurity, claim recognition by way of 
facilitating a di-criinination between benches of a coal-seam, and 
rendering ju'actical'le a differential sampling of it in advance of 
raining — and oven a (piuntitative determination of the true run of 
mine which, as I shall jnesently show, a sectional average of the 
whole coal-scam sclilom affords. 

(inalitative differences of the second class are always local. Such 
are cross-oour.se.s of fibrous coal, especially where not of too frequent 
or of regular occiirrence, following some system of jointing or cleav- 
age. Cro.'i-cour.-e.s of clay are obviously extraneous. It is also 
generally .=afe to regard as extraneous and adventitious light-colored 
clays, whether indurated or not, sometimes found as ‘‘slips” in 
rolls of a coal-bed under such circumstances as to indicate their 
intrusion as sediment by percolation into partings, or cleavage 
fissures opened by fle.xnre. 

Impurities, not in courses, or occupying divisions of bedding or 
lamination, such as minute laminee or so-called “ knife-edges ” of 
slate, clay, bone-coal or fibrous coal; or such impurities as pyritous 
cleavages (flakes) or segregations of pyrite in lenses, are either local 
or jMjrsistent occurrences, and must be treated as essential parts of 
(V)al-heam3 or coal-benches accordingly, — that is, either locally or 
generally as the case may be, especially where their intermixture is 
either too minute or too extended to admit of separation either in- 
side the mine or on the dump. Fibrous coal, whatever be its form 
of occurrence, is in mining operations generally dissipated in dust and 
screenings. As it is rich in fixed carbon and highly combustible, the 
eflect of including in a sample a course of it, would be to raise the 
quality of anaverage. Itshould be excluded, however, on theground 
that little if any finally enters into the actual product of a mine. 

Thin benches of coal, bony coal, or slate often occur within the 
compass of a coal seam, and thus strictly belong to it, although not 
broken nor extracted in mining. Such are “ top and bottom ” coals 
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or slates, which, although ripped out in roads, headings and gang- 
ways for the sake of space in such road and main ways, are not re- 
moved from rooms at all, except in the case of top slates liable to 
fall, which for the sake of security to life are then likewise ripped 
in rooms subsequent to the extraction of the coal, and stowed away 
inside as gob in empty or unused places. Sometimes a better roof 
is thus secured than is afforded by the natural roof of a coal-seam ; 
as, for example, where a seam is immediately covered by a fissile 
slate, or by shaly or lenticular sandstone, subject to falls of scales 
under the combined action of weathering and gravity. This is the 
case with the Pittsburgh seam of the Connellsville region. The roof 
of this 8-foot seam is here sustained by twelve to eigliteen inches of 
good coal left in the gangways and headings, and sometimes even 
in rooms. A top bench, while sometimes affording a better roof to a 
mine than the natural cover of a coal-seam, is — in the case of thinner 
seams tlian the Pittsburgh — usually left only on account of objection- 
able quality. So also with an unbroken bottom bench. This is left 
only when of defective quality, or when separated from the workable 
portion of a seam, by a persistent parting of slate or fire-clay. It is 
often found expedient to sacrifice an upper or lower bench of good 
coal, rather than separate it in raining from a parting slate even 
though of trifling thickness. As a rule rather than the exception, 
however, top and bottom benches of coal-seams contain more impu- 
rities in the form of bony coal, diffused slates and pyrite, than their 
interior portions. Under such circumstances a gradation of quality 
may sometimes be observed from a middle bench toward the exterior 
of a seam. 

To the occurrence of partings of slate>s or fire-clay within the sec- 
tional or superficial compass of a coal seam, there is no limitation. 
Nor can any general rule governing the position of such intercala- 
tions be expected from the circumstances under which they were 
deposited alternately with the coal. These, in a word, comprise the 
intrusion of extraneous sediments, and, corresponding to their extent, 
an interruption in the continuity of the conditions under which the 
bituminous matter of the coal accumulated. The same kind of in- 
terruption, far greater in degree, is evinced by the sediments sepa- 
rating the several seams of the whole series of coal- measures. Sedi- 
mentary intercalations in a coal-seam are persistent or not over a 
wide range of area ; they are few or many, or they are relatively 
thick or thin, according to the localization, sequence, duration and 
violence of the perturbations of nature which broke the continuity 
von, xm— 21 
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of the flei)o?ition of the coal itself. The lesser extraneous sediments 
of coal-teams measure the effects of a shower, a wind or a flood. 
IiiKjualities of such effects are the measure of inequalities of the 
surfjice of dt‘[»osition. Hence the lenticular form of such sediments 
within a range, wide or narrow — corre.sponding to the original dis- 
trihution and horiamtal extent of slightly depressed areas. The 
grcatiT e.xhihitinns of the same phenomena, like the splitting or di- 
vi'ioti of a coal-seam by a thick stratum of shale or fire-clay, are 
effci't-* of similar caiiset on a larger scale, or more protracted in point 
of time. Inequalities of the bottom of a coal-seam distinct frona 
intrn.-.ion.s of intercalated sediments, of the nature of so-called “horse- 
back^,” corre«pond to the inequalities of the original surface or floor 
of depo'ition. Illustrations of all such inequalities here instanced, 
ar<! atllir<le<l bv almost every coal-seam at intervals witiiin the range 
of any wide dcv-elopmcnt. 

The following e.xamples of good mining practice will serve to 
illustrate the preceding I’emarks. 

In the Steam-coal region of Clearfield County, the Freeport 
Lower coal-bed (D) has a gross thickness of 5 to 6 feet. A top-bench 
of 5 to 9 inches of bony or slaty coal, developed in most of the 
mines of this region, is left on the roof, or else ripped subsequent to 
the extraction of the coal in order to prevent casnalties.* 

In some parts of the district this bed (4 to feet gross) is like- 
wise mined, free from an objectionable top-bench, ranging from 6 to 
IH incht'S in thickness. It is from these beds and under these cir- 
cumstances that the superior product of this region is mined. 

The Glen White Coal & Lumber Company’s mine in bed B, near 
Kittanning Point, presents the seam as a double one, with 6 inches 
of bony coal on the roof, and a middle parting of 12 to 15 inches. 
The upper bench of 31 inches afford.s an excellent steam coal, while 
the lower bench of 27 to 30 inches is worthless from excess of im- 
purities. The upper liench only is mined for coke making, free from 
the top bony coal. The same remark applies to Br. Baker’s mine 
in the same region, where nearly the same section is observed and a 
similar practice followed. 

The same bed (B) is mined farther south in the Bennington coal 

* The notation and nomenclature of coal-seams here used are the same as in 
the later Reports of the Second Oeologieal Survey of Pennsylvania, which are like- 
wise followed as to identification of coal seams. 

Dr. II. M. Chance kindly informs me jn advance of Report that the Houtz- 
daje and the Moshannon coal in Clearfield Ck)unty on the Moehannon is now referred 
by the Survey to the horizon of the Freeport Lower seam D. 
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field of Blair County, by the Cambria Iron Company (Blair Iron 
& Coal Company) for coking purposes, and by Dennison, Porter & 
Co. for market. Here the middle parting is of variable thickness, 
and the lower bench insignificant or sometimes entirely absent, its 
development being at the expense of the bottom bench as usual with 
such massive partings. "When over 6 inches in thickness it is not 
removed, as the cost of stowing it away and the liability of its mix- 
ing with the coal, render the mining of the lower bench unprftfitable. 
Under the more favorable circumstances, this is mined by Dennison, 
Porter & Co., and also occasionally by the Blair Iron <fe Coal Com- 
pany. The upper bench of feet is mined by all the companie.®, 
free of its bony top of G inches. Space for roads and headings is 
cut out of the low’er bench or bottom slates. 

At Lloydsville, Clearfield County, the same seam (B = C to 6.} feet) 
is divided into three benches, its typical structure in this region. 
The two upper, aggregating 5 feet, are rained for market by the 
Bell’s Gap Kailroad Company, free of the top bony coal as well as 
of the bottom coal, the latter being ripped for gangway. 

Bed B is rained at Johnstown by the Cambria Iron Company, 
and by the Manufacturing Company, free of its top bony coal, and 
of bottom slaty coal, the upper bench presenting a face of 3^ feet, 
the bottom coal being taken up only in gangways and headings. 

The Upper Freeport or Lemon bed (E) was formerly mined by 
Dennison, Porter & Co., near Bennington, where it is now mined 
by the Kittanuing Coal Company. In Cambria County it is mined 
at Lilly Station by Dysart & Co,, at Johnstown by the Cambria Iron 
Company (Coshun and Conemaugh mines), and at Gallitzin by the 
Glen White Coal & Lumber Company, under varying conditions of 
thickness and of distribution of partings, but uniformly free of the 
top bony coal when developed, the fire-clay bottom being raised 
when its space is required for gangway and headings. 

The Kittanning Upper coal (C') at Johnstown (Bolling Mill 
mine) presents 3J feet of coal, and is mined free of 1| feet of top 
bony coal which is broken only in main ways. 

The Berlin coal-seam is mined at Berlin, Somerset County, by 
the Standard Coal Company, free of a top bench of coal, 3 to 8 inches, 
a 6-inch parting separating it from the workable bench of 38 to 44 
inches. 

The Kelly seam of the Broad Top coal-field, 6 to feet in 
thickness, is mined by the Kemble Coal & Iron Company and by 
the Everett Iron Company for coking, and generally throughoui. 
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the repioti for market, free of a bottom bench of 12 to 20 inches of 
sulphur* »us and otherwise somewhat impure coal. This is raised^ in 
fBUiftways and headings. The Barnet seam of the same region 
occurs under hiiiiilar condition.®, and is mined in the same way. 

In the Pittsburgh bed of the Salisbury coal-field the parting bet vveen 
the main and bottom benches is left as floor in several of the mines. 
Profe®.®<'r J. .T. Stevensf)n’s tabular exhibit of the relative distribution 
of the divi.®i(»n& of the Pittsburgh seam in Fayette and Westmore- 
land couiitie.s, suggests in several of the sections given the necessity 
of di-crimination between benches for good mining practice.'^ 

The Bl<«?s bed of the Clossburg Coal Company, at Arnot, Tioga 
Couutv, Pa., with a gross thickness of some 4^- feet, is mined clear of 
a bottom “bcariiig-iii” betu-h of coal, eight inches in thickness, sepa- 
rated in place>i from the main lowest workable or third bench by 
a parting -late of variable thickness. (2d Geol. Survey of Penn., 
Report G, ISO.) 

'I’he Coalton or A.«hland seam (VII.) of the Hanging Rock dis- 
trict of Kentucky, is mined throughout the district free of a top 
bench of sulphnrrtus coal, ranging from 6 to 20 inches in thickness, 
and of tins .shiily j)artiug, separating it from the workable benches, 
the aggregate tliickness of which varies from 3 to 4 feet. Gangways 
and headings are driven to the full height of the roof. 

In the mines of Akron Furnace, of the Hocking Valley district of 
Ohi(», in the Straitsville or Nelsonville seam (VI.),t the upper or 
fourth b<»nch with the parting of bituminous shale, is left for the 
roof, (Hep. Geol. Survey of Ohio, III., 839.) 

It would be ea.®y to add to the number of examples of bituminous 
coal mines operated on a large scale, in which upper or lower 
benches remain unbroken whenever of such inferior quality as to 
contaminate the rest of the coal if broken along with it. The prac- 
tice applies equally to top and bottom benches excessively bony, 
slaty or sulphurous, and to benches similarly situated of merchant- 
aide coal too thin to pay for the removal and stowage of parting 
slates, separating them from interior workable benches. The kind 
of roof afforded by an tinbroken upper bench is of course in each 
case an important consideration. The expediency of leaving it as a 
substitute for an inferior roof, where otherwise it would not be re- 
jected, is not pertinent to the present subject, 

Discrimination against the quality of top and bottom benches is 

* Geol. Sorvey of Pa., Eeport KK— 68-69. 
t Upper Freeport seam (E) of Pennsylvania section. 
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greatly facilitated by the circumstance that an excess of ash mani- 
fests itself to the eye through an excess of slate or bony coal, while 
an undue proportion of sulphur makes itself known by a generous 
distribution of visible pyrite. These two impurities commonly go 
together with such ’fidelity that wdiere one is found the other is 
rarely far off. Such discrimination does not always follow visible 
differences. An excess of ash and sulphur, one or both, sometimes 
defies detection without careful comparative analyses, perhaps fre- 
quently repeated. 

While benches equally impure may occur wdthin the body of a 
coal seam, it is rather by way of exception that the benches richest in 
bony coal, bituminous slates and pyrite, in intimate admixture with 
pure coal, are not the upper and lower members of a seam. Parting 
slates, shales and fire-clay are commonly so distinguished from coal 
as to be readily separated from it in the process of mining and prep- 
aration for market. But no equally ready means are available for 
the rejection of interior benches, however objectionable, in beds 
of any size, as in the case of top and bottom impure benches in 
seams of such thickness as to be workable after^ reduced in size by 
the rejection of exterior members. 

Coal seams, whether free or not from distinctly slaty or sulphurous 
courses, are commonly divided into benches ofvarious thickness and 
of various physical properties, involving differences in chemical re- 
lations of its several ingredients. In some coal-fields these inequali- 
ties are more strongly marked than in others.* 

The methods adopted by the several recent state geological sur- 
veys in the study of bituminous coal-seams, vary widely in respect 
to the degree of attention given to such features as I have briefly 

* The importance of considerations of the kind above broaglit forward, has conao 
home to me of late in experience of my own. Having been called upon to sample 
the undeveloped Kittanning and Freeport groups of coals in Somerset County, in 
conjunction with one of our best held geologists uncommonly familiar with the 
coaLmeasures of Pennsylvania, we were surprised and disappointed with the results 
of analyses of the samples. The samples were taken in the usual manner. They 
did not, however, bear out the favorable impressions of the qualities of the several 
seams, as derived from their appearence in what I have termed above rustic coal- 
banks. I subjoin, by way of illustration, the preliminary analyses thus described, 
and also analyses from a second sampling by myself, in which I followed the course 
here recommended for such cases. 

The coals referred to are from the hydrographical basin of the Quemahoning, 
within the Johnstown sub-basin of tlie First great Allegheny coal basin, in Somemet 
County, Pa. The first series of analyses is by Mr. Andrew S. McOreath, and the 
second by Hr. Thomas M. Drown. 
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nntiml above. The surveys of Ohio and Kentucky are rich in ex- 
amples f»f analyses of coals differentially sampled, according to a 
sysfem of nice discrimination between benches of different physical 
diaraotcrs. The system followed by these surveys is none the less 
<X)nimendable that the coals of which they treat often exhibit differ- 
ences between their several benches, individually considered, more 
pronounced in character than are commonly exhibited by members 
of the Allegheny series of coal-seams. 

The cxten>ive scries of proximate analyses of the coals of the Al- 
h‘glicny coal-field, issu(*d from the laboratory of the Second Geologi- 
cal Survey rd‘ Pennsylvania, includes a goodly number that well 
exhibit its great variety of bituminous coals. I refer to analyses 
pr<ict‘ded by anatomical analysis of coal-seams, involving a discrimi- 
nation between varying parts of an individual seam and a minute 
definition and <lercription of the samples. The several types of coal 
affunhd by this coal-field as a whole, and by its minor basips, are 
rej^resented by analyser*, the significance and value of which are not 
impaired by any lack of attention on the part of the field observer 
to the physical differences which it is the object of tlie present paper 
to e!nphasi2^^ This imj)orfant part of the work of the survey has 
been esp<dally well clone in such divisions of the great coal-field of 
the state as have been developed by mines and railroads, facilitated 
of course not only by the ample presentation of coal-seams in devel- 
oiK»d mines, but also by the practice individual to mines which 
rarely errs in discrimination, where essential differences occur, be- 
tween the practical and comparative values of coal-seams and of 
their subordinate parts. In undeveloped districts of the state un- 
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10.620 

9.S0 

6.63 

7.12 

9.53 

8.81 


L BedC/ Pile’s bank. 

IL BedE Lftpe^sbank. 
nr. Bed B Iloffman’is bank. 

IV. Bed C' Pile’s bank. Sample exclusive of road bench (8^0 and gangway bench 
(3^0 coal 

V. Bed 0^ liOhFs bank, sample exclusive of road l)ench, net coal, 3^10. 

Bed E Bipe’s bank, sample exdu‘<ive of road bench, 9^^, net coal S'’. 

VII. Bed E Lape’s bank, sample exclusive of road bench, 1 foot, net coalS'’. 

VHi. Bed B Hoffman’s bank, sample e.xclasive of road bench, net coal 31^^, 
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provided with railroad facilities, so essential to the development of 
coal on an industrial scale, and where examples of good mining 
practice are not to be found, the work of the surv’er in the particu- 
lar above referred to, has not proved equal to its best. Nor, perhaps, 
is it reasonalde to expect that the best work be practicable without 
the best facilities for observation, the same as when these are not 
wanting. Yet the most useful part of the mission of a public survey 
is to lead rather than to follow. Uncalled for as may seem a close 
study of a coal-seam, as exhibited in the rude coal bank of a farmer, 
from which only a few hundred bushels are dug every winter for the 
kitchen fire, and which, in the geologist’s time of summer, is too apt 
to be “fallen shut” ( zugefallen), it is obvious that every con'sider- 
able coal industry must have advanced from some such tender and 
sensitive state, — I use the term advisedly — for the geological sur- 
veyor is a mighty personage, with power to make or mar, to bring 
railroads or to turn them away. 

Difficult as it is to recognize in the immediate rural en\dronment 
industrial possibilities of the future, and great as may the effort be to 
the mind trained to the disuse of the imagination, yet the geological 
surveyor cannot be upheld in admitting into the quality of his work 
gradations according to the importance of immediate interests, or to 
the range of local intelligence by which it is at first gauged. Under 
the depressing circumstances that a rustic coal bank is generally 
inspected, like a low and crooked drift littered with ominous “falls” 
from a still shaky roof; its props few, if props there be, and far 
between; its breasts of coal perhaps weathered and hoary with 
the efflorescence of time, the inspector is only too glad to emerge 
into daylight with such samples as could be scaled from a smooth 
heading, and to take the chances, whatever they be, between coal, 
slate and sulphur. The chance is small that such sampling does 
quite justice to the seam, and smaller still that the analysis which 
follows, fairly represents its quality as “ run of mine.” No effort 
having been made to discriminate between members which in good 
mining practice would remain unbroken, the more reasonable proba- 
bility is tbat a single sample represent the coal bdaw the actual 
technical grade it would have if skilfully rained for market. In 
such cases, perhaps, prepossessions are allowed finally to govern, for 
instan<»s not a few may be found, where the reporting geologist 
assumes or conjectures, after all is done, and the analysis takes 
its place in his report, that it is above the average if unexpectedly 
favorable, or below an average if less favorable than surmised. The 
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Itr«‘s(igf!of!i State gcolofjical report is great, and its authority seldom 
qiiertimied. The wiw7«s oprraadi of sampling is seldom 
ciuestion, uml is seldom explained except in good examples of dif- 
feiT-ntia! or fractional fcaui[>ling. In such cases the presentation of 
two or more analysis of samples from a single seam forces their 
diili rcnt explanation by separate legends. Similar explanatory notes, 
if not erpially eompulsury, are sc'arcely less important in the case of 
single fcainpling, if any significance is to be given to the analysis. 
Whether it rej.resent “'run of mine” as prepared for market, or the 
whole or part of a specific sectional measurement of a coal seam, or 
whether it include dividing slates, or roof and bottom benches of 
im[inre coal, are rpicstions vital to the practical interpretation of 
<‘v<‘ry analysis. The benefit of the doubt where any sneh questions 
arise, cannot he .•^afely given to the 0*031. It bears, for the time being, 
whatever character it denvciS fvom ev'cn a single analysis, if there be 
no more than one, especially if the analysis be against it. If, on the 
other hand, the analysis be in its favor, any error in the estimation 
of its practical value is the sooner discovered the greater appear 
the inducement to give it close attention. So keen is the competi- 
tion betwetm coal districts, and so redundant for the present time 
the resoiiree.s of our great bituminous coal-fields, that mere impres- 
fiion.s against a coal are often sufficient to condemn it. Inadequate 
siunpling or unskilful mining, in a single instance perhaps, has 
often proved suflieieiit to keep back the industrial development of 
valuable resources, to the prejudice not only of local interests but 
also of interests of a wider scope. Per.soDS among the more sagacious 
and experienced, are quickly influenced by adverse analyses, without 
a thought given to the widely varying condition.s under which sam- 
ples for analysis are commonly furnished. 

The disapiiointment to a close inquirer from failure in significance 
of an analysis for want of iiarticular identification of the sample, 
bears no reflection upon the work of the laboratory, provided the 
chemist rejKirt along with the analysis the local description accom- 
jjany ing the sample from the field. But it is wasted labor on his own, 
as well as the analyst’s, part to have his search rewarded, only to dis- 
cover it to be void of significance or value from lack of specification 
of the parts of the scam represented by the sample analyzed. When 
one sample and one analysis has to do duty for more than one, — ^all 
the more care should be taken to insure and define the exact iden- 
tity or significance of the sample. No scientific importance attaches 
to the analysis of a single hand specimen taken from the stock-pile 
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of a coal mine, .regardless perhaps of the length of time it has been 
exposed to weathering oxidation, or of a sample broken at random 
from the breast of a coal seam, or worse still from an outcrop inured 
to weathering for immemorial time. It does not alter the case, 
that such an analysis may pass current among persons on whom 
rests no responsibility for accuracy in such matters, or concern for 
errors not falling upon themselves. 

If insufficient or indiscriminate sampling of a coal-seam thus de- 
prives an analysis not only of scientific importance but of technical 
or practical value, although often received as conclusive in the ab- 
sence of better work be the consequences what they may ; what 
degree of importance can be claimed for purely conjectural infer- 
ences drawn from analyses of coals as to the particular source, the 
character or the significance of the samples — and this on the part of 
the reporting officer himself who furnished the samples ? Or \vhat 
may be the measure of value for an analysis on such uncertain 
ground as to what it represents that it may be summarily nega- 
tived by prepossessions from the field, and thus proved to stand for 
nothing in particular ? 

In such inverse order, the identity or significance of the sample 
is argued from the analysis, as if the acceptance of a sample should 
leave open any room for question as to what it be a sample of — 
whether of one portion of the seam or another, of the whole or a part, 
or whether it include or not certain members. Yet numerous instances 
can beoited where speculation pure and simple, or inductive reasoning, 
is thus called into requisition to dispose of questions of which these are 
general examples, and which, after the reporting geologist has taken 
leave of his field, and after returns from the laboratory are in his 
hand, it is altogether too late to propound to himself. Such analyses, 
it may be contended, whatever may be the excellence of their exe- 
cution, are less satisfactory for any serious purpose than none at all. 
The review and correction at the hands of private persons of hasty 
work on the part of public authorities, are beset with other difficul- 
ties besides those of the problem itself No imputation of partiality 
or prejudice rests upon the official. From the mere nature of the 
case the wmrk of the private reviewer, however, so far as it is 
amendatory, partakes of the character of special pleading. Extra 
work, perhaps often repeated, and a wider range of work than other- 
wise, are therefore entailed upon hina if he undertake to demonstrate 
the qualifying conditions under which a coal-bed is really better 
than it may have once been pronounced. Despite an analysis suf- 
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f5ci<‘jitly inifiivonililf* to condemn prhna faeip any coal when indis- 
criniinatelv sampled, or when impurities have been included in the 
f-aiiiph' which never would be incduded in the mine product, a coal 
niiiv actually prove to be unexceptionable when samjjled according 
to ith rotjui-ite teidinieal treatment. In any of the reputable instances 
above cited where (.•omplex seams are mined free from objectionable 
incinbcrs, it is certain that samples from mined and rejected members 
alike, would result in aiudyses fatal to the coal in its very best markets. 
Is it too much to impttse on a geological survey that the study of a 
coal-seam in its tojiographieal and stratigraphical I’elations, be ex- 
tended to its ecoiU)inic conditions from an engineering or practical 
point (.f view Thai this is incumbent on a survey which freely 
pa<->es judgment (x raihidi'n on the practical qualities and condi- 
tion*- of coal-rcams, will not be questioned. Yet reference to the 
reports of some of onr recent state geological surveys, will convince 
the inquirer that the engineering skill applied in the field is not 
always a sufficient warrant for the degree of confidence with which 
final judgment i.- oiferetl in such matters. This is more generally 
the wise in undcyeloped districts where good practice has not led 
the way to a critical discrimination between divisions of a coal-seam, 
or between different members of local sections of the coal-measures. 
Under such circumstances an official survey owes more to industrial 
interests than in undeveloped districts it returns in kind. Yet an 
official survey is pr(«umod to guide rather than to follow, and in 
collating known facts in a developed field, to apply them a priori 
in an undeveloped field. In its relations to industry an economic 
survey is presumed to exercise foresight as well as skill, and, what- 
ever Ik* the measure of its actual performance, is believed to be wise 
in both. 

Important and ahvay.“ welcome as aid from skilled mining must 
bo eoiisidere<l, the lack of it does not absolve an official survey from 
the duty of l<K*ally determining the working conditions of a coal-seam 
from its exhibition in rude openings, however narrow the compass 
of the observation, provided this qualification be specific. In the 
lack of mining operations on an industrial scale, the field observer is 
called upon to consider their practicability. Yet it is far from safe 
to take bad work as an exponent of good work. Of what good 
practice would be on an industrial scale, the makeshifts of the modest 
coal bank, wrought only for domestic supply, or to meet a local de- 
mand — not ovemice as to the quality of the product — indicate but 
little. As a rule no discrimination is used against top and bottom, 
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slaty or sulphurous benches, all being gladly taken for coal which 
falls under the pick. Good farmers make bad miners. This is no 
less the rule than conversely it is exceptional to recognize a good 
farmer in a good miner. 

Handicapped as an undeveloped coal area always is through the 
lack of good examples of practice, and of facilities for comparative 
observations, it behooves an official survey to make the best of what 
means may be found for the anatomical and analytical study of its 
coal-seams, and, in this branch of stmly at least, to be found when 
at an end in advance of industrial operations. To have them fol- 
lowed up, even though from far in the rear, and finally chronicled, is 
satisfactory to all. But this is only one of the minor offices of a survey. 
The conservatism which shrinks from the responsibility of leading, 
and from the danger of misleading, where industry has not gone 
before, is little likely to err from positive opinions in practical mat- 
ters, but to hedge in such as it offers, and to stand non-committed 
to all where condemnation does not seem perfectly safe by the dis- 
covery of no ground for challenge. In some recent reports this 
disposition is altogether too apparent. Courage of opinion is spe- 
cially commendable in the report of a public surv’ey. Limited in 
scope, as in point of time it must needs be as long as the survey 
itself is an establishment but for a short period, nobody goes to it 
for final judgments. Its character should square with the fact that 
it is but an effort in the way of systematic inquiry, which it is its 
best office to further, and by its opinions freely offered to stimulate, 
rather than to finally dispose of. Thus, as it seems to me, its 
procedure, following a true theory of 'the nature and limitations of 
its field of work, should be argumentative rather than judicial. 

The short life of our surveys imposes undue haste in their execu- 
tion. Their maintenance and continuance are too often at the will 
of the legislature, from the first, perhaps, indifferently expressed by 
a vote portentously close. At the peril of even its short life the 
voting power calls for propitiation. In what manner this shall be 
offered is a question presenting itself differently in each case, accord- 
ing to the different personality of legislators and of the chief of the 
survey, or, haply, of an intermediary board of commissioners. The 
usual concession seems to be to the popular notion of what is fair. 
And it is considered fair that the distribution of work shall not be 
otherwise than even throughout all the legislative districts of the 
state, gnd that no partiality shall be discovered in favor of any one, 
however supremely interesting or specially important. All must be 
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treated alike on jain of raising a grievance, and perhaps forfeiting 
» inajurity, tlie very breath of life to every survey however hard to 
beep. 

R«^garding an oiKeial survey not only as a contract but as a sci- 
etitifie tnt-jt, it might Ije open to question whether it be an act of 
goftd faith, ut least to science, on the part of its followers who accept 
and even seek the charge of one, to do so on such unequal and com- 
pri>nu'sing teniis as its limitation to a period and to a cost clearly 
inadequate to the best performance of more than a small part of 
what is called for by the bill which creates it, and Avhich, with all 
its restriction.'., the most promising candidate in the field is the per- 
son most libel V to have drawn up. It might be held, in justification, 
for such things, that if surveys did not come into good hands even 
in this way tliey might fall into bad. This cannot be denied. And, 
unfortunately, no high standard of work can be uncompromisingly 
fi-vcnl and evenly inaiutainotl until state surveys come to be oonsti- 
tute<l as a cfontinuous service like those of the more enlightened 
countries of Europe. It were idle to hope that on any other basis 
than a jwiunanent one, a practicable plan for their organization can 
be devised which shall warrant the exaction of a high class of 
work up to the best European examples of public surveys. Methods 
of work involving close attention to details in various branches of 
study on the part of a single division of a survey are vainly in- 
fcj.stetl upon, under the exigencies of surveying the wide expanse of a 
whole county within the limits of a single summer. Thus the recon- 
noissance takas the place of a survey — especially in undeveloped dis- 
tricts, and hence wide differences in the grade of work in such dis- 
tricts as compared with that in the better developed districts. This 
difference often appeals out of proportion to the relative difference 
in availal)Ie facilities for observation and study. 

The same exi>edition cannot be used in both case?, nor in both is 
the requisite work of the same kind. Meagre and inconclusive as 
results from an undeveloped field may be, their cost in time and 
labor may be far greater than in the case of a richer showing from 
a fiehi which industry beforehand has opened to view. Regardless 
of inequalities of this sort, the public is apt to gauge the perform- 
ance of a survey — not literally by the pound of publication — but, 
what is about the same thing, by the volume of its reports. 

The evil of bad sampling is far from being confined to its partic- 
ular instance. 'Whether of coal as a product or of coal as the type 
of the local oocurrence of a eoal-fieam,the analysis is usually accepted 
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for what it is offered, without critical retrospect as to the sample, 
or inquiry into the act of sampling. The uses to which it maj^ be 
put are various, including scientific, technical and commercial uses. 
It goes into the literature of the subject, and passes current among 
the demonstrations of science and the arte. It enters into the careful 
tabulations from which mean averages are cast, comparisons made 
and generalizations drawn. 

It is in no captious spirit that in the course of such uncomplacent 
remarks, I refer again to the extensive series of proximate analyses 
of bituminous coals published by the present geological survey of 
Pennsylvania. Its wide range and the high estimation to be ac- 
corded to official authority, invest this series with special import- 
ance, representing, as it does, the various types and local differences 
which give character to the largest and best-developed part of the 
great Allegheny coal-field. The uniform skill which this series 
exhibits on the part of the analyst, is beyond qiiefttion, and the 
assiduity of which it is the evidence, on the part of the same officer, 
remarkable and even surprising if it be considered how brief is the 
period within which it has been accomplished. The concrete and 
systematic form of its summaries, as issued from the laboratory of 
the survey, renders it specially available for the present purpose of 
illustration. 

Taking this series of analyses along with tlie several contexts in 
the form of descriptive reports, it does not fail to afford notable 
examples of good and faithful sampling of coal-seams preliminary to 
analysis, including differential or fractional sampling in certain eases, 
especially where industry had already indicated the practical dif- 
ferences to be observed. In such cases, the circumstances which 
governed the sampling are duly recorded in the texts, and the cor- 
responding analyses defined accordingly in the special publications 
of the analyst along with the report of his work. Many individual 
instances of good practice leave little if any room for improve- 
ment. But instances of undefined analyses proceeding from indefi- 
nite sampling, as shown by the texts, are still more numerous. It is 
not necessary to specify these. Suffice it to remark in a general way, 
that they well serve to illustrate the several points to which my sub- 
ject directs attention. 

A climax of the evils I have referred to as arising from inadver- 
tent or indiscriminate sampling, is witnessed when analyses, qualified 
by nothing better for such good company, am given place along 
with such as the descriptive text reflects no doubt or discredit 
upon. 
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In order to exliibit the centesimal proportion of sulphur in Penn- 
sylvania bituminous coals, I oiice'' took occasion to cite some of the 
moan avcKij|os deduced from one of its own tables of analyses by the 
prevent gutdn^ieal survey of that state.f 

Upon a clooc examination of this table, I now perceive that all 
dwluetious from it as a whole are vitiated by factors which render 
it UHdt'''S fop purjiostv of generalization. Notwithstanding all the 
facilities that ever offl-red must have been enjoyed by the tabulator 
for difiinguishing between the analyses according to what they repre- 
sent, the moan averages arc from a list which includes, along with 
e.xamples of merchantable coal, not only examples of condemned 
coal from abandoned workings, but also foreign substances such as 
unmined roof and bottom benches in their relation to workable 
coal arc really to be eon.-ideresl. Who can sift from his averages 
such destroying elements if not the tabulator himself? Ev’en after 
recourse to the texts and the recognition of the grosser intrusions, 
still a luiinbcr of ajuivocal examples remain. Hence the trouble- 
sotjie elimination of certain factors and the recasting of averages 
still leave dwluctions from it open to cjucstion. 

In its btwring, for example, on thesul2ihur ratio as shown by mean 
averages from parts, or from the whole, of the list in question, it is 
found to include, along witli other at least questionable company, 
samples from parts of coal-seams so rich in snlijhur as to be without 
standing in a list of merchantable coals, for which indeed perhaps 
nothing in the text is claimed to qualify them. I refer to samples 
<*imraeterized by sulphur in exc<ss, — notably from roof and bottom 
inetnl>er>5 of coal seams, — sufficient, if these were mined, to destroy 
the conimcrcial value of their better members, when occurring in 
adatiou to the latter in any such proportion as to call for special 
recognition. 

Wliat is thgs to be said of the sulphur ratio bears with equal 
force upon the ratio of ash. 1 have already explained that the more 
sulphurous parts of coal-seams are often likewise the more slaty por- 
tion.s, and therefore the richest in ash. Enough has been adduced 
to show that such parts of coal-seams, especially objectionable roof 
coal and bottom coal, are seldom extracted except in mine entries 
and gangways for the sake of giving convenient height to these 
thoroughfares. Few, if any, collieries are witliout oc*carrencea of 

* Kelatione of Sulphur in Coal and Coke, by the writer. These Trans., viu, 
192. 

t Beport M, 1876, 88. 
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pyritous coal in more or less concentrated forms^ readily admitting 
of separation. When occurring bodily in the interior of seams, ex- 
cessively pyritous coal is rejected sooner or later, wherever practi- 
cable, along with shaly partings, between the laminse of wdiich it is 
commonly deposited, even at the cost of sacrificing adjacent benches 
of good coal if necessary to insure the purity of the product. Thus 
quality is often at the cost of quantity. The mean average quality 
of a coal-seam, as such, is therefore generally a matter of minor in- 
terest. The question of paramount and vital importance is the mean 
average of its product as actually mined or as it should be mined, 
and as finally or properly prepared for market. 

Loose practice in sampling coals for analysis tends to detract 
from the value of all the analyses of a scries, however \vell executed 
all may be, and whatever be the proportion of the number of those 
which are free from objection on the grounds above noticed, or from 
questions as to what they stand for. When collected into tabular 
exhibits without means for discrimination, and wlien employed for 
mean averages without discrimination or qualification, it is not to 
be expected that in coziiparison with quantitative exhibits of other 
coals they will appear to their full advantage. 

The ratio of sulphur and ash in the bituminous coals of Penn- 
sylvania, already deduced by the present geological survey of that 
state from collations of analyses in gross, without discrimination as 
to the widely differing practical significance of the camples repre- 
sented, compare either unfavorablj’’ with similar exhibits properly 
prepared to show these ratios, or at least less favorably than if these 
ratios were reckoned, not as they vary in different areas of a single 
seam but as possessed by coals properly mined and prepared for use. 

Averages from parts of the same exhibits display the coals of 
certain sections of the state below what is discovered to be their 
grade if objectionable factors be eliminated. These factors are not 
always specifically characterized, nor evenly distributed according to 
the grouping of localities. Even when characterized as samples from 
unworkable seams or from unworked parts of seams, their analyses 
enter nevertheless into the averages fouml in the text, and from these 
averages general deductions are drawn and comparisons made. Com- 
parisons of divisional averages are therefore made on unequal grounds, 
to the prejudice of certain sections of the state, and to the exalta- 
tion of other sections. Coals of a certain section, exhibited below 
their true commercial character, may seem to be excelled by types 
known to be inferior from another section of the state — perhaps a 
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rival in its coal industry — from other states, or from other parts of 
the world. Such promiscuous exhibits are almost equally unhappy 
oven when not already geographically grouped or used for purposes 
of g(‘neralization, as tliey are always liable to be rearranged, and so 
u.ed in whole or in part. Tiie grouping of coals by counties, as in 
IVnnsylvania, i^ a far le^s practical arrangement for purposes of com- 
parison than a grouping by basins; or, still better, a grouping by 
coal sfaui«, subordinate jtcrliaps to basins. An omnium gatherum of 
anulyscB of all the luisoi-llancous material sent in from the field can 
prove no title to be consi(I'„*ri*d an exhibit of coals of tlie state, how- 
ever grouped. A'^ an exliii^it, as a whole or as dissected into minor 
part';, iUiliire of averages from it is on the side adverse to the 
betP'r qualitativ’e conditions of the examples. That the bituminous 
<'oa1s of Pennsylvania are of so .supremely high a quality as not 
to show up oniy indifTcrcntly well when averaged along with ex- 
traiKous or top and bottom slates and bony coal, or with earthy or 
sulphurous l»y-}»roducls, as well a.s with local occurrences of con- 
demned coal, is indeed too much to expect. 

Thcfidlowing illustration.s in brief, from tabulations of the Second 
( Icological Survey of Pennsylvania, will, it seems to me, bear out the 
prcc(>fling remarks. 

By way of exhibiting the quantitative relations of iron and sul- 
phur in representative coals, a .series of excellent analyses is offered, 
consisting of 28 e.xample,s of coals from different parts of the state 
Oiejtorfc M, p. 26). The ratios of sulphur incidental to this inves- 
tigation prove at a glance, in at least one-third of the whole nura- 
lier of examples, in excess of what could be tolerated in merchant- 
able coal. Without stopping to inquire whether on such a plan 
this exhibit does not defeat its own end, it will be conceded that the 
st'Icction of highly sulphurous material, of which a number of exam- 
ples are proportionally rich in ash, outside the pale of merchanta- 
ble coal, vitiates all general deductions from such an exhibit as a 
whole for technical purposes. Generalizations on the relations of 
sulphur from percentages of 7.611 and 8.350 in the case of the out- 
crop of an uiuletermined coal-bed in an undeveloped part of the 
Reynoldsville gas-coal basin, so-called, are at least of doubtful utility 
(Report M, 31-32). Another similar example, wdth 3.378 per cent, 
of sulphur, is from tlie lower 14-inch bench of the Lower Freeport 
seam, in the mine of the Decatur Coal Company, of Clearfield County 
(Report H, p. 48). This sulphurous bench is separated from the 
main bench of 34 inches by 2 inches of parting slate. Whatever 
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be the practice at this mine, it is clear that such a tenor of sulphur 
is enough to condemn it, especially if the upper bench be so rich in 
sulphur (1.373) as to suffer from fui’ther sulphurous contamina- 
tion. 

The same volume (Report M, p. 38) presents another tabulation of 
85 analyses^ useful enough in themselves, but so arranged as to nullify 
whatever quantitative deductions be drawn from the tabulation as 
a whole, or from its systematic parts as divided by counties. 

The several percentage ratios of essential parts of coals are neces- 
sarily reduced in all averages which include exam 2 )les of condemned 
coal or of unmined benches, in proportion to the excess of the latter 
in sulphur and ash. 

The ratio of sulphur in Clearfield County coals, 34 in number, 
as deduced from this exhibit, is as high as 1.36 per cent. (Report M, 
p. 30). This is about double the proportion characteristic of the 
famous steam coal afforded by the Freeport Lower scam on the Mo- 
shannon, and which gives character to the extensive coal industry of 
the county. The average of ash, a.s determined from the same ex- 
amples (6.30 per cent.) (Report M, p. 29), is likewise above the local 
standard of these two beds as mined for market. These ratios are 
thus unduly large, and the ratios of essential parts proportionally 
reduced below standard by including in the averages such examples 
as one from the rejected lower member of an undetermined coal- 
bed near Clearfield, and which the descrijitive text condemns on 
the evidence of the analysis showing sulphur 4.232 per c-ent-. and 
ash 13.180 per cent, (Report II, 91). 

The percentage of ash averaged from analy.ses of five coals from 
Centre County, and representing the Snow-shoe coal region, is given 
as 6.38 (Report M, 29). This is swollen by a single factor, oi 
10.450, which represents the ash of a sample of the Kittaoning 
Lower bed (B), and which as an average the descriptive text assumes 
to be “ entirely too high.” It may be remarked in passing that refer- 
ence to the section of the seam in this instance, will suggest a fine 
example for differential sampling (Report H, 71). The mean aver- 
age of ash in the four unobjectionable samples, is 4.120 j>er cent- 
The difference, though slight, goes to the credit of the combustible 
parts of the coals. 

‘ - The coals of Jefferson County, including those of the Reynoldsville 
gas-coal basin so called, suffer from the intrusion of examples 
from unworked and so-specified benches of the liower Freeport bedj,. 
in the Diamond Colliery (Report H, 153), carrying sulphur in the 
TOOL, xn.— 22 
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percpntafTO proportions of 3.101 and 2.284, and ash as high as 1 9.170 
and 8.400 rc‘.spectivelj'. The text in this instance exhibits a fine 
model of diiferential sampling. A sample from, the outcrop of an 
undetermined bed of the Lower Productive series, just acro.ss the line 
of Clearfield County and known as Brown’s bank, swells the average 
of snl[thur and a.sh by percentages of 3.885 and 18.950 respectively. 
The so-ralled Creek" coal of Reynoldsville, an undetermined mem- 
ber of the same scries, with 3.593 per cent, of sulphur and 11.700 of 
ash; and thcGaln<.ha coal from the outcrop of an undetermined bed 
in the northeastern continuation of the Reynoldsville basin, with 
7.140 per cent, of .'■ulphur, contribute inordinate ratios of these sub- 
stances to th<‘ account of the coals of Jefferson County. Thus de- 
duced from 37 examples the mean averages of sulphur and a«h are 
givtiii as 1.518 per cent, and 5.45 i)cr cent, respectively. 

'J'o the Arni.strong County list of six coals, it must be objected 
that two of the muuber are exami>les of cannel coal, which is the 
lo(‘al ftceuiTonce of the upper portion of the main bench of the 
ICitfunning Upjier seam in the Red Bank colliery at New Bethle- 
hem. This type of coal in general, and examples like these in par- 
ticular, with percenfage.s of ash as high as 22.230 and 1 7.320, are out 
of place in an e.xposition of bituminous coals for purposes of general 
average, into which they cannot enter without confusion to all mean 
determinations. High ratios of ash must be borne alone by cannels 
in which they can be tolerated, and not suffered to bear against all 
the rsitios of bituminous coals, which is the effect of averaging the 
two varieties together. 

The CfKvls of Armstrong County are represented by six examples 
of the miscellaneous products of two neighboring workings w'ithin 
the limited compass of an abnormal occurrence of the Lower Free- 
port coal in the vicinity of New Bethlehem. 

The fatally high sulphur ratio of 3.30 per cent, is treated as an 
average of Clarion County coals (Rejwrt M, 30), although the mean 
of only three analyses, two being in duplicate, and the third repre- 
senting an abandoned opening near the outcrop at Fairmount, of 
the precarious Kittanning Lower coal, with percentages of 8.427 of 
sulphur and 13.70 of ash.* 

In a later volume (Report MM, 1879, p. 124), the study of the 
relations of sulphur and iron in the coals of Pennsylvania, is pursued 
on the same plan, to which I am constrained to object, not only on 
the ground that Ibis plan unfits the general results obtained for the 


* See Keport V V, 105, for later analyses. 
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practical application which is the main purpose of such a study, 
but also on further grounds incidental to its main purpose. In this 
table 26 coals from different seams and various localities yield a 
mean average of sulphur as high as 2.138 per cent. An avei-age so 
inordinate from so large a number of coals is to be reached, in 
Pennsylvania at least, only by carrying to an extreme the selection 
of highly sulphurous examples, which, one sees at a glance, repre- 
sent anything but the merchantable coals of the state, tlio better 
resources of the localities cited, or the better developments of the 
coal-seams instanced. 

Essential or fuel ratios, determined from a collation of analyses, 
including objectionable examples like those above instanced, maui- 
festly share all errors of the class referred to. 

The extent to which fuel ratios are sometimes estimated from 
analyses taken in good faith without close inquiry as to what they 
represent, and treated as gradations of a continuous series of coals 
of progressive types, may be witnessed in Dr. Persifor Frazer’s 
deductions from the same series of analyses to which exception has 
here been taken without reflection on the chemical part of the work, 
on the ground that many of them do not represent coals at all, 
while others stand for coals which fail to pass for fuels (Report 
MM, 147). 

Again, the extent to which the fuel ratios are affected to their 
detriment by sulphur ratios, may be inferred from Mr. McCreath’s 
trial calculations, by way of calling attention to differences in fuel 
ratios when is taken into account volatile sulphur alone, which the- 
oretically is but little more than half (-/g) the total amount of the 
sulphur attributable to pyrite alone,* and loss than half the amount 
represented in many analyses. This difference, however, is appre- 
ciable only through sulphur in such excess as to debar the sample 
from all such general investigations of coals, advisedly so considered.f 
A still greater difference in fuel ratio will be found to arise from 
an undue proportion of ash, and when this as well as sulphur is in 
excess in the same example, as often happens, it is clear that the 
resulting fuel ratio must widely diverge from that of the type with 
which such an example has local affiliation. Although sulphurous 
and earthy constituents, quantitatively considered, are simply inci- 

* See Kelations of Sulphur in Coal and Coke, by the writer. These Trans., viii., 
195 . 

t Ift as in the volumes referred to, the proportion of coke be ettmaied rather than 
deUTvmtei, an appreciable error arises &om failure to allow for volatile sulphur. 
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dental in tljoir relations to fuel ratios^ they, nevertheless, may be so 
considerable in proportion to the wliole, as to distort the fuel ratio 
of a coal rjuite outside the range of what belongs to its type. Enough 
has been .said to indicate the frequency with which such disturbing ex- 
amples f>f coal and coaly material liave been snflFered to stand as prem- 
ise.' for recent deduction.s from analytical tables of Pennsylvania coals. 

Unless it can be shown that the calorific constituents of earthy 
intercalations of coal-seams exist in the same ratio as in the coal 
itself, there can bo no warrant, in the classification of coals by fuel 
ratios from proximate analy.ses, for disregarding an excess of ash 
attributable to such intercalations not entering as impurities into 
the coal as produced for use. 

Without stopping to inquire what are the true relations of sulphur 
to the fuel ratio as e.xprfc.ssod in tonus of a proximate analysis, and 
instead of rw'ognizing any neces.sity for recasting Dr. Frazer’s ratios, 
so as to allow for volatile sulphur when in notable proportion, as 
propo.'wl by Mr. MeCreath (Rejmrt MM, 157), it seem^ to me 
that it would be better to incontinently cast out all examples ex- 
cceiliiig the practical limits of both sulphur and ash, as wholly un- 
stiifed to the purpose of such generalizations, and as fatally subver- 
sive of anything like a continuous cla.ssification of fuel coals w'herever 
admitted. It is the sulphur and ash ratios of the bituminous coals 
of Pennsylvania that stand in foremost need of being recast in favor 
of strictly fuel coals, to the exclusion of any without title to be so 
regarded. A correct scheme of fuel ratios of the coals of the state 
can only follow a revision of present official exhibits of their ratios 
of sulphur and ash. ' 

For the purpose of a differential sampling of a bituminous coal- 
seam something like the following plan wall ordinarily answer. 
The prcfiitory remark should be made, that every case should be 
eon.'sidered by itself Ijefore being subordinated to any general rule. 

The selection of the section should be in observance of its charac- 
ter as locally representative of the seam. If this be not exposed by 
openings or outcrops sufficient in size or number to indicate what 
features are persistent, the question of the representation of the seam 
by tlie section chosen for sampling must be held in abeyance. From 
the nature of the circumstances under which coal-seams are sampled 
for analysts, this must remain an open question for the time being. 
To dismiss it with an assumption leaves it open as before. 

No question should remain as to the representation of the given 
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section by the sample in the specific way it be unclertaken that the 
sample shall represent it: that is, whether as a whole or in part, 
whether with or without specific benches or partings, whether with 
or without allowance for pyritous intrusions which would be rejected 
in mining. 

The selection of the section made, and the significance of the 
sampling determined, the next proceeding is to break down the 
sample so that it shall equally represent all parts of the section under 
process of sampling. This is a piece of nice work in which the 
personal equation involves good latitude for error. Up to this 
point no maxims can supersede the use of wise discretion, guided by 
a keen eyesight — not, however, to be implicitly trusted under-ground 
until well composed to the sudden change from daylight. 

For want of some mechanical device for equally channeling a 
breast of coal under process of sampling, the sampler must trust to 
the skilful use of the pick in his own hand. The miner’s coal-pick 
in miniature is probably the handiest implement for the purpose. 
This should be well pointed. Now it is not so simple and easy a 
matter as it may seem, to satisfy oneself as to the equality of a sec- 
tional cutting of a breast of coal. Coals of unlike physical proper- 
ties fall unequally under the channeling of the pick. A friable 
columnar coal cuts readily, and falls perhaps in larger lumps than 
intended from beyond the line of grooving. Lamellar coal, on the 
other hand, breaks less freely and only under heavier blows, and in 
a state perhaps so pulverulent that it may become difficult to be 
satisfied as to its proper proportional quantity. Splints likewise 
refuse to be broken in lumps, and slaty and bony coals still more 
obstinately without force and perhaps a heavier instrument. Divid- 
ing slates and clay break according to their consistency, whether 
more or less fissile or more or less indurated. Exceptions to the 
structural tendencies here noted are not uncommon. The compara- 
tive tenacity and resistance opposed to the pick by coals of different 
physical structure may be modified by still further differences in 
bedding and cleavage. 

The sample taken and bagged, a systematic plan is concluded 
nothing short of the record of the act. Nor is the sampling properly 
recorded if not recorded on the spot, nor sufficiently if not fully de- 
scribed in detail, or if anything be left to be supplemented by the 
memory. No sample is worthy of analysis on which oath cannot be 
taken as to exactly what it is a sample of. For speculation as to 
the sample itself in its relations to the section sampled, no room can 
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l,e allowffl. An analysis lias no value except through the signifi- 
cance of the samiile. Significance must be given to the analysis by 
tlio Miniple — not to the sample by the analysis. A good sampling 
rtin be known only by its record. It may as well be bad as to be 
iinperfectlv described, so as to leave room for speculations after 
analy.-is. 

It would be well alway.s to consider the first local sampling of a 
coal-bed as tentative, and .as preliminary to further investigation. 
One sampling is not enough to test the qualitative conditions of any 
(!on.*idt*rable area of a coal-bed, and as a matter of course is by no 
incaiK even a final test of the section sampled. Every analysis pre- 
ceded hy critical and tentative sampling, offers new light for every 
stu'ccssiv’e test. The first general sampling of the whole section of 
a coal-bed often suggests the necessity for sampling it differentially. 
This i.s especially the case where objectionable benches are not read- 
ily reettgnized by the eye. 

I. The “ run of mine ” can approxim.ately be determined in ad- 
vancfj of actual mining in the case of a coal-bed presenting coal of 
diflupcut qualities in benches of various thickness, if these have 
been difierentially sampled and analyzed, namely, by deducing from 
the several analyses new proportions in ratios of the sectional meas- 
urement of the given workable benches. 

II. Or, similar results may be obtained directly in the laboratory, 
namely, by taking a sample, dried at the usual temperature, that 
shall contain by weight samples of the given workable benches in 
the proportions of their sectional measurements. 

The slight error arising from differences in specific gravity with 
the same type of coal from separate benches in one seam will be 
inappreciable, and far less than is likely to be the error of the per- 
sonal equation in sampling directly from a stock-pile for run of mine. 

The first proposition may be illustrated by a single example of 
differential sampling of the Bloss Coal Bed of the Blossburg, Coal 
Company, by Mr. Franklin Platt, at Arnot, in the Blossburg Coal 
Basin, taken in connection with its section and with Mr. MeCreath’s 
analyses of the separate benches. (Report G, Second Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania, p. 180.) 

These analyses are here presented in tabular form, together with 
my own deduction therefrom in a fourth column, by way of showing 
the centesimal composition of run-of-mine. 
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AVERAGE SECTION OF THE BLOSS COAL-BED, OP THE BLOSS- 
BUEG COAL COMPANY, AENOT, TIOGA CO., PA.^ 


Eoof slate, 

L Coal, top bench, average, V 

Slate, . 0' 

II* Coal, middle bench, average, 0' 

Bone coal, rejected, 0' 2^' 

III. Coal, bottom bench, average, 1*^ 

Slate, t . , . 0' 4'^ 

Coal, bearing in ” bench, rejected, . , . .0^8^'' 

Fire-clay floor, 


4/ 7// 

ANALYSES OF BENCHES I, II, AND III. BY ANDREW S. McCREATH.J 


L 11. HI. 

Water, .... 1.190 0940 1.110 

Volatile matter, . . , 20 755 20.040 18 790 

Fixed carbon, . . . 71.697 64,300 63.428 

Sulphur, .... 1.023 0.914 0.602 

Ash, 5.335 13 200 10.070 


100.000 100.000 100 000 

EUN-OF-MINE FEOM MEAN AVERAGE OP ABOVE ANALYSES IN 
PROPORTION TO THE GIVEN THICKNESSES OP THE WORKA- 
BLE BENCHES. 

Water, 1.1000 

Volatile matter, 19,7495 

Fixed carbon, . 66 0843 

Sulphur, 0 7907 

Ash, 12 2755 


lOO.OOOOg 


* Report G, p. 180. 

t This division is obscurely given in the text I therefore give it as 4'"", which 
is stated by Mr. H. J. Landrus, manager, to be its fair average from a maximum 
of 12'-' in places wliere first opened to nothing in the larger part of the mine. 

t Report G, p- 181. 

I A similar mode of diiferential sampling, and of sectional average of analyses, may 
be applied to other comparatively homogeneous minerals like iron ores, in situj 
under certain circumstances. For example, a nice question recently before the 
courts of Pennsylvania was as to the average quality, incidental to the question of 
quantity, of the Clinton or fossil ores of a certain part of their range in the eastern 
flank of Tussey Mt., in Bedford County. The experts on both sides of the question 
(for there seem to be two sides to every question of fact as well as of opinion in 
such matters under adjudication) were nearer in accord as to sectional measure- 
m^^nts of the two nearly homogeneous divisions of the ore-belt, as presented in sjiecific 
cuttings, than they were upon the practical question of mean average quality as 
exhibit^ by these cuttings. No empirical plan for the solution of such a question, 
in cases of this limited kind, seems to be so free from objection as that here suggested. 
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Tt will now be ]»ropor to ask what shall be considered to be the 
rnaxirnums of Milpliur and ash in merchantable coals? This ques- 
tion wdll bo answered differently in every region, and even in the 
same region at different periods* The exigencies of every coal re- 
gion, its re-ourees and its trade conditions at an}" given 'time deter- 
tnine the answer to such a quesl ion* Governed by conditions of trade, 
including railroad facilities and distance of market, competition 
between different regions or betu’cen parts of a single region, goes 
quite as far toward <leciding the matter as relative degrees of purity 
of coals, or us eonsId(Tations of genera! and local supply and de- 
mand. Personal eunsiderations are often not without share in the 
mutter, I lence exceptions to the general proposition that an indif- 
ferent qualitv of coal may retain its hold on its market until met 
em equal terms with cotil of a better quality. For the poorer quality 
is not alwavs supplanted by tlio better. A large class of consumers 
of coal are not so iar above caprice or prejudice that the standing of 
a coal in the market is wholly upon its merit. Besides, the latitude 
between the cost of certain coals in a given market is often wider 
than the range of difference in quality. Fuels like ores do not take 
their standing in the market from constituent units. This is due 
to the lack of expeditious and popular means of analysis, in cost 
and labor not (uit of keeping w'ith the value of results applied on a 
nuKlerate fcicale. Until their comparative values are made up from 
both sides of an account between essential and non-essential units, 
coals will continue to present a remarkable example of a great staple 
wdiose values are arbitrary. 

In place of quantitative limits, certain limits of practical effect 
are observed by almost every large consumer. Yet again these 
limits in practice will be found to vary, as vary local considerations 
of comparative cost and of supply and demand. Thus it is clearly 
impra<*tieable to draw hard and fast lines which the ratios of sulphur 
and asl) shall not pass without forfeiting the right of a coal to 
commercial standing. Nor should the recognition of the practical 
standing of coals be on such narrow grounds as to include only such 
as find a way to market, to the exclusion of that large part of the 
coal production of the United States to be distinguished as ^^native^^ 
raw material for industrial works. It is the producer of coal rather 
than the consumer who knows from experience what are the limits 
which cannot be exceeded, and how far it is prudent to approach 
even these. To his standards therefore is the proposed question at 
present to be referred. These will be found to vary according to 
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the varying degree of toleration by industry and trade, as determined 
by their necessities and by economical considerations. Indefinite as 
the answer must be, it suffices nevertlieless for the purpose of the 
j)resent inquiry in the interest of coals strictly regarded as fuels. 
The title of a questionable coal to rank among fuels is indefeasible 
if the coal be used on a considerable scale. But the burden of proof 
rests with the coal. Local and even popular use for domestic sup- 
ply and sugar-boiling is however not to be considered general or 
technical use in the sense here considered. 

The coals of the Middle States, invaluable to the industrial re- 
sources and prosperity of these states in their own field, clear of 
competition with coals of a superior type, \vould on equal terras with 
those of Virginia and Pennsylvania, for example, be handicapped 
by their high ratios of constant moisture. So too with the coals of 
Pennsylvania itself. Barclay and Blossburg coals enjoy a larger field 
of trade than falls to the lot of better coals in other markets open to 
competition, and with still further odds in their favor. Broad Top coal 
which replaced the production of the Cumberland mines when inter- 
rupted by the War of the Rebellion, lost its vantage-ground through 
careless mining, and was easily supplanted by Cumberland coal on 
its return to market. Coal which proves highly acceptable for the 
coal trade supplied by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from Som- 
erset and Fayette counties would be received on a less favorable 
footing along the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad in competition 
with the coals of Clearfield County. The coals of the Conemaugh 
in Cambria County, which enter so largely into commanding local 
industries and for whose purpose they leave so little further to be 
desired, are scarcely fitted and have never essayed to contest a market 
with coals from the Moshannon, Snow-shoe and Reynoldsville dis- 
tricts of the adjoining county although from the same seams. While 
ill such examples other qualitative differences weigh besides those 
affected by ratios of ash and sulphur, all points of objection may be 
considered in brief for the prraent purpose of illustration. 

The “stocking” qualities of a coal have a good deal to do with 
its standing in some markets. These depend upon its frangibility, 
itself a condition of the divisional structure of the coal as imparted 
by cleavage and to a minor degree by lamination, or as a condition 
rraulting from a high degree of purity. Sound coals poorest iu ash 
and proportionally rich in bituminous matters, are generally the 
most friable. Of such a character are some of our best steam coals, 
like the Clearfield. Conversely, coals rich in ash are commonly 
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tenacious, and the more so the nearer they approach the character 
of a j^pliut. Laminated coals pos«o&&ing even a low degree of cleav- 
age are rendered friable by diffused j)yrite (marcasite) in the process 
of weathering. (See memoir by the writer On Atmospheric Oxida- 
tion or Weathering of Coal. These Tx'ansactions, viii., 1880, p. 216.) 

To be more specificj a high degree of primary frangibility in 
freshly-mined bituminous coal may generally be accepted as an evi- 
dence of purity, when resulting from the columnar cleavage and 
brittleuc'^s of lustrous and highly bituminous laiiiina3. For these 
arc the attributes of a bituminous coal, composed of such laminae 
poor in ash, when these are not in minute alternation with cannel- 
like laniime comparatively rich in ash. It is the cannel-Iike laminae 
which impart firmness and tenacity to prismatic coals, and the more 
as <*oaIs of this type approach the character of splint or of cannel. 
JJituniinous coals, free from slate, are therefore as a rule the more 
tenacious and bloeky in about the same measure that they exceed the 
minimum of ash and tlie more friable in the measure of their purity. 
The rule is not affected by the fact that minute intrusions of earthy 
sediments, still richer in ash, often impart to freshly won coal of 
both (‘losses a special tenacity, which however generally relaxes 
rapidly on exposure. The common association of pyrite with such 
earthy sediments in coals induces \vhat may be called secondary 
franffiljilify, siS a result of weathering: whence the poor stocking 
qualities of some bituminous coals. Such qualities again bear some 
relation to the ratio of sulphur and likewise of ash. 

If specific maximums of sulphur and ash cannot be given, or the 
points fixed where undue proportions of these constituents become 
prohibitory, it may be asked what are the practical ejBFects by which 
excess of these constituents shall be decided? 

I have in a former paper discussed the relations of sulphur in 
mineral fuels with some reference to that part of this technical 
question. (Relations of Sulphur in Coal and Coke. These Trans- 
actions, viii., 1880, p, 181.) 

In oonclusion of the present remarks a few words will suffice on 
questionable proportions of ash in bituminous coals without refer- 
ence to its qualitative relations in techniail uses. The point then 
to considered is simply the calorific efficiency of mineral fuel in 
relation not to low ratios of ash which are inevitable and all but 
essential, but to proportions so considerable on the one hand as to 
become questionable, and on the other hand so large as to be pro- 
hibitory. 
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Such questions practically considered, apart from the refinements 
of the subject, often turn on other considerations besides those strictly 
appertaining to the ultimate constitution and physical conditions of 
coal. It is probable that they are generally quite as susceptible of 
satisfactory solution by simple arithmetical process as by defective 
methods of experimental demonstration and comparison. Thus in 
proportion to the ash of a coal, •without reference to its water and 
the heat of combustion absorbed thereby, it will be easy to reckon 
the dead weight at which such matter, regarded simply as inert, 
is invoiced, and on which freight and labor are paid, and perhaps 
commissions and interest. So too any question of water, whether 
hygroscopic or adventitious. In the case of western coals and 
those of the interior continental basin, this question sometimes be- 
comes important. (Some such process must be employed, or at 
least comparisons practically instituted, to justify the extensive im- 
portation of coals from western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
for the use of blast furnaces on the Ohio, in competition with native 
coals of the same type rich in water, if not in sulphur and ash.) 
The calorific power of coals must be diminished by heat units ab- 
sorbed by ash and water, and must be in some simple inverse pro- 
portion to these constituents, whatever may be the complexity of 
the conditions affecting their calorific constituents. So much at 
least can be relatively determined toward the calorific value of coals 
comparatively considered. 

Actual trial and comparison on an industrial scale, or ordinary ex- 
periment on a reduced scale, affords direct results conclusive only for 
the given conditions. Indirect results from comparison of ratios of 
proximate constituents referred to some experimental results, like 
Johnson’s, are scarcely to be regarded as approximate even for the 
conditions assumed by such standards of reference — if for no other 
reason — for want of gradations enough among available standards for 
comparison to furnish exact counterparts of given conditions. 

It is surprising to find Johnson’s comparisons of the evaporative 
efficiency of some 40 examples known to the coal trade of some 34 
years ago, still doing duty in this country by way of furnishing 
exemplars of a specific performance of coal with a given proximate 
constitution. But it is still more surprising to find the army to-day 
following the navy a third of a century behind, with another series 
of experiments on the same now antiquated plan. I refer to the 
researches into the evaporative efficiency of some 34 American and 
a few foreign coals, with reference to their merits as military sup- 
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plif'a, in tlie intores-t of the Q,narterma=ter-Genera]’s Office, under 
the iinmi'diate auipieerf of wliioli they were made at \Vashington. 
(Fuel for the Army. War Dep’t, 1882.) From the fact that these 
represent, along with standard or at least well-known American and 
foreign coals, a great variety of types of American mesozoie and 
tertiary coal.-, and lignites <»f whose technical properties but little is 
generally known, the selection of examples was particularly adapted 
to a coinjtrehen.sive e.v'hihition of their performance under approxi- 
mately equal, even although special, conditions. But the work as 
execntetl, even on the narrow plan adopted, falls lamentably short 
of what it might have been easily made by analj’ses of the examples, 
so as to have connected their constitutional characteristics with the 
rc.-nlt.s reported. For want of definition by analyses, it is difficult 
to .-ee what practical sigjiificance, if anj’’, tlicse results may have even 
for the War Department, as the record stands for nothing more 
coii'-tant than certain commercial coals, products of certain mines 
and certain local fteeurrcnccs of coal. 

Investigations (tf the calorific power of coals specially commend 
thcnis(*lv<‘.s to the administrative departments of the general govern- 
ment. Uixler no other au-spices are equal facilities available either 
for the collection of a desirable variety of materials from a wide 
gcographicjil range, or for their experimental study on a scale of 
magnitude befitting the requirements and importance of the work. 
The precedents afforded by the researches first conducted by the 
navy, and recently by the military departments of the government, 
may warrant the hope that one of these, or some other division of 
the public service, will ere long be charged with the duty of an 
extended investigation of the same sulyect on a plan for which, 
models have been furnished by other countries. 

As plenary power of selecting its field of work seems to have 
been delegated to the U. S. Geological Survey, it may be proper 
to commend such an investigation to the attention of this branch 
of the public service. Some of the yet unpublished work executed 
by the survey under a former direction, in co-operation with the 
Tenth Census, is in spirit not unlike what such an undertaking 
should be. One of the principal objects to be sought is the posi- 
tive relations of calorific power of coals to their units of ultimate 
and proximate constitution. Whether these can be so formulated 
in terms of either or both of these quantitative expressions of 
coal, is yet indeed uncertain. But exiwri mental methods are now 
practiced fi)r a treatment of the subject in the spirit of oontem- 
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porary physical research.=^ The subject can be adequately treated 
in no other spirit, nor on any but a comprehensive and systematic 
plan. 


TEE Js^OETJSEBir SEBPEKTIEE BELT IE CEESTEE 
GOVETY, BA. 

BY BB. PERSirOR FRAZER, PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. Theodore D. Eand has made some interesting observa- 
tions on the serpentines of Chester and Delaware counties, Penna.,t 
in which he suggests that the outcrops of this rock are detached 
from each’other, and that while a comparatively narrow belt, run- 
ning nearly east and west, will include them all, the strike of each 
outcrop differs considerably from the direction of this narrow belt; 
and that it results that these isolated exposures exist on the 
map, as it were, in echelon, the easternmost end of each lying 
northwest of the western extremity of its neighbor. As he else- 
where remarks, this is important, if established, and the writer 
spent a day or two recently on the ground in the study of this 
phenomenon. One thing would seem to follow from such a state 
of facts, viz., that this serpentine at least must have been of sec- 
ondary origin, for it is difficult to conceive of a rock which occurs 
intercalated in numerous horizons of a different formation, and 
agreeing with the latter in bedding, unless the former were an 
altered product of the latter. It is true that one might account 
for it by the supposition of an original unconformable deposit, 
which had been broken by a number of faults and distorted by 
throws to the northwest; but this hypothesis would do violence to 
the observed facts relating to the measures along with which the 
serpentine occurs, and in which no such distortion has been observed. 

f Thus for determining, by evaporative test, the calorific power of a coal, the 
ultimate constitution of whicli is known, it is requisite, that, besides the quantity of 
coal consumed and the weight of the water evaporated, the temperature and chemi- 
cal composition of the escaping gases, or gaseous residue, shall be quantitatively 
determined, the same as solid residues of ash and unconsumed fuel. 

In observance of such requirements, the Edt:vtTmchikLti^ of Munich has been 
in operation since 1879. This consists of a permanent boiler plant, constructed on 
the principle of the calorimeter, with special provision for avoiding errors from loss 
of heat-such, namely, as arise from radiation and conduction, and from the vary- 
ing proportions of water in steam. — Muck. Steinkohlen-Chemie, 1881, 146. 

f Bee Proc. Min. and Geol. Sect., Acad of Nat. Sci., 1880 and 1881, pp. 9 and 28. 
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It is hoped that the following details will not be without interest, 
at least so far as the localities in Lo%ver Merion (Delaware County), 
and Easttown (Chester County), Penna., are concerned. 

The region of Penn«ylvaiiia in which these serpentine belts occur 
is also an important one, on account of a tongue of old amphibole 
gneiss, which extends westwardly, at a small inclination, to the line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and jjenetrates Chester County for 
some mile-*, dviug down not far from est Chester. Everything 
yet. known alfout flic roek induces the belief that it is a true repre- 
sentative of the ohle-t or Eaurentian series. Ujjon it are depos- 
ited various niirtn*<.oiH gneisses and schists, and, finally, serpentine 
occur, both to the north ainl to the south of it, in Montgomery 
ami Delaware countic'!. If the indications may bo trusted in Ches- 
ter C’ountv, the a.\is of the belt is oblique to the axis of this gneiss, 
and the former crosses the latter a short distance further west, in 
Chc-ter County. Between Mayne Station and Radnor Station (for- 
merly callwl Morgan’s Corner) a number of interesting and typical 
rm'ks are obliquely parsed in the cuts where their outcrops are made 
visible, .i nwd which was being newdy cut (in September, 1883) 
from the Latica.'itcr turnpike to the new station at Wayne, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, showed a large number of massive bowlders of syen- 
itic gneiss imlxjdded in the soft earth. 

The traces of lamination in these bowlders are numerous, but the 
rock is very compact and hard, and resembles intrusive syenite. 
Xmr Wayne these bowlders were found about six feet below the 
surface. 

About 150 fifet northeast of the freight depot of Wayne, in another 
cut, is found a different variety of firmly-bedded, dark, very friable 
gneiss, in which quartz is almost entirely absent. It forms merely 
a band in a mass of gray, thoroughly-disintegrated gneiss. Quartz 
is very sjMirsely distributed through the rock, but its main constitu- 
ents are plagioclase (chiefly oligoclase), and lime feldspar, hornblende 
fragments, and some biotite. The amphibole gneiss which follows 
to the east end of the cut, dips H. 10® W. — 75°. The previous 
exposures, while satisfactory for lithological determinations, were 
worthless for stratigraphy, on account of sag or slip. The entire 
out consists of alternations of soft, decomposed, grayish stuff) and 
dark-colored, thin-^bedded gneiss. 

About 100 yards east of the new station of St. David’s, is 
a rook, of which the constituents are a highly lustrous mica of 
garnet color, and ^,a gneiss of white felspar, compact and hard. It 
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dips really about N. 10° "W. — 35° (though for a considerable dis- 
tance along the line of the road, the sagging of the bed has produced 
a very deceptive appearance of dip, E. 40° X.). To the north of 
these latter, are beds of weathered, thin-bedded, grayish gneiss. 
These strata reach to Radnor, and cover a thousand feet, more or 
less, of the ground to the northwest or above them. 

A quarter of a mile northeast from the station at Radnor, on a 
small knoll, a dark-colored serpentine schist appears with a wavy strike 
of E. 5° X. The direction of the dip is difficult to determine, but it 
seems to be mostly to the north. The breadth of this black mate- 
rial is about 2 feet. The serpentine and steatites immediately fol- 
lowing (northeast) the black layer are light-colored on the surface but 
dark-coiored below. At an oblique angle of 45° to the line of the 
strike and a distance of 135 feet, is a serpentine and talc-schist, dip- 
ping S. 10° E. — 80°, very much decomposed. 

At 312 feet in the same oblique direction, a very much decom- 
posed rock, retaining many mica-schist characters and even traces 
of hornblende fragments, -but consisting essentially of talc-schist 
and chrysotile. Its ap^mrent dip is N. 15° E. — 75°, Just beyond 
a branch of the Gulf Creek, which here forms the boundary of the 
serpentine, a heavy-bedded hornblendio gneiss appears, disappear- 
ing X. 20° W. — 87°. This is the northern boundary of the seri>en- 
tine, and is formed, in all probability, by the same Laurentian gneiss 
noticed in the Schuylkill near Spring Mill, to the east, and at the 
Spread-Eagle Post-office, in Chester County, to the north. 

The entire serpentine deposit is about 141 feet in perpendicular 
thickness, and forms a belt of rocks alternating between character- 
istic serpentine, and talc-schist, strangely various in character and 
habit. A quarry a short distance south of the middle line of this 
belt dips X. 20° W.— 78°. 

To sum up the exposure of serpentine, there are great differences 
both of composition, habit, and position, in the rocks of this belt. 
The latter varies from S. 5° E. — 65° on the southern edge to S. 10° 
to 16° E. — 76° to 85° on the northern edge. 

“It is doubtful if this variation of dip has structural significance, 
but if so, it implies a sharp anticlinal here. About 106 feet perpen- 
dicularly across the strike is a schist which, while justifying the 
appellation of talc-schist, resembles in its habit that which it in 
all probability originally was, viz., nacreous, perhaps a chlorito- 
nacreons schist.”* 


* See author’s remarks in Journal of Franklin Institute. Phila., October, 1883, 
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Aliout half a mile northwest of Radnor Station is a quarry of ser- 
pentine on thesunuuit of a lull, which is the next important exposure 
nearly due west of that just described. The structure here is quite 
inti'restiij". AVhile the bedding is obscure, the rock can be easily 
divided intcj a southern and a northern half. The dip of the latter 
was about S. 10^ to 20"' E.— 54=. The rocks are very much waved. 
The southern point of the e.vposure dips — N. 30® E. ± 83°. 

Although the thiekness of the S. lU® E. dips seems to be greater 
ill the ipiarry than that of the X. 30® E. side, there is room to sup- 
pose, that, with the addition of tlie outside adjacent rocks of the 
same portion which arc not opened up, there is either a sharp canoe- 
shaped synclinal roproscnted here, or a sudden and complete reversal 
of the direction of the beds. 

There appear to the writer to be also abundant traces of alter- 
ation in the rock, together with actual remains of both amphibole 
and mica-schist. Rut while the change has been usually complete, 
there are portions of the rock which are almost unaltered. An in- 
teresting specimen of white serpentine, in the form of a somewhat 
flatten(‘d jirism, with a nucleus of yellow serpentine, of which, in 
turn, the nucleus was changed to chrysotile, was found. This quarry, 
with the detached veins of serpentine lying to the north of it, is 
almost due west of the first-mentioned outcrop, and distant about 
three-eighths of a mile. 

The next important outcrop of serpentine is about one mile and a 
quarter west of this, in Chester County, and one-third of a mile 
south of the old Eagle Station, Pennsylvania Railroad, though there 
arc one or two minor exposures, giving doubtful data as to structure 
in the interim. Thick and very much waved beds of serpentine 
here dip E. 30° S. — 55° to 60°. The surface-rock, as usual, is very 
much stained with various decomposition products of serpentine. 
Tale-schist, picrolite, and chrysotile occur frequently, and also a 
dark purple variety of the principal rock. The strike appears to 
range throughout the quarry S. 30° W., and there are no certain 
signs of anticlinal or synclinal structure, but the talc-schist, which 
is abundant, assumes, in places, a chloritic habit. The direction, and 
other details of the dip are uncertain, but the strike is clearly ap- 
parent. 

Passing over two minor exposures to the west, there is one of in- 
terest a few feet east of the road, which runs a little east of south 
from Berwyn Station, and about a mile therefrom. This serpentine 
quariy is north of a fragment exposure of trap, which is so light, 
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however, as to give no reliable information as to its extent and posi- 
tion, It is on the southern border of the hydroniica schists which 
form the South Valley Hill, while, to the south of it, and beyond 
the trap fragments just alluded to, is a compact laminated quartzo='e 
gneiss, of very light color, having layers of dark-colored matter- 
(biotite, principally). The large amount of feldspar of the rock is 
very much decomposed into a white pulverulent clay. The dip is 
N. 10° W.— 75°. 

A few hundred feet south of this, and south of the Paoli road, is a 
quarry in heavy-bedded hornblendic gneiss which dips S. 10 ^ E.— 
82°, Underlying the serpentine to the south, there seems to be first 
a friable, white, quartzose gneiss, with biotite and very sparsely di.«- 
tributed fragments of hornblende, and south of this a heavy-bedded 
syenitic gneiss, containing well-defined crystalline quartz, feld&])ai’, 
and striated hornblende, besides garnet and other accessory minerals. 
If this rock be the westward prolongation of the Laureiitian svenitic 
gneiss before-mentioned near Radnor, and St. David’s near Wavne, 
it would appear to have preserved about its normal .strike to the 
south westward, and it would also appear that the serpentine belt 
(together with the country rock, of which it form,s part) is cros>ed 
by it, and now appears on its northern flank. 

The serpentine of the quarry above mentioned {about a mile .south 
by east of Berwyn Station, and a few hundred yards north of the Paoli 
road) exist as a belt apparently much narrower than that northeast 
of Radnor Station, The quarry itself expo.ses the rock for a per- 
pendicular thickness of about 15 feet, besides which some ten feet 
more of crop may be safely added. A large number of dips taken 
where the rock is Avell exposed, gives a mean about E. 40° S, — 88°, 
and the outcrops concur in making the strike N. 40° E., though 
those to the north, wliich are the most distinct seem to put the pos- 
ture of this rock as vertical. 

If these elements could be trusted as those of structure, it would 
imply an anticlinal cusp here. The most interesting part of the 
quarry, however, is the alternations which it exhibits, of layers of 
serpentine and of a talc-schist, so like chlorite in habit that the illu- 
sion, at a short 'distanee, is very strong. There are no less than three 
of these bands of chlorite-like talo-schist within the fifteen feet of the 
opened quarry, besides one bank on the north margin of the quarry, 
and several among the visible outcrops still further north. A speci- 
men from the subordinate band which lies attihe northern edge of the 
quarry, was selected and analyzed for the alkalies, in the writer’s 

von. XU.— 23 
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laboratory, by liis assistant, Mr. C. Hanford 
Miit was a hurpriso, sinco It established that 
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Taking the ineaii of .several reliable analyses of paragouite (one of 
the dominant minerals in the hcsly of rocks lying to the jiorth of 
thi'i strata and serpentine I, and, assuming for the nionaenl!: 5 -.^^at 
all the soda wa» derived from this mineral, enough is present 
give us 82..‘J6 per cent, of {)aragouite in the rock. And assuming 
the mean percentage of potash in paragonite to be 0.57, a very much 
tot. libenti tdhnvance, obtained from the .same data, we would 
have enough loft over to aoeoiint for the co-existence in this rock, 
of 0 .:}' per cent, of dumunrite. On the other hand, comparing 
the percentage of magnesia with that of the mean of forty well- 
authenticated analyses of laic, and with eleven of slaty serpentine, 
it a]ipeiirs that the rock in question contains only 57.48 per cent, of 
taif and lias not magnesia enough for more than 46;88 per cent, of 
serpentine if this were the principal eon.stitnent. 

Of coarse there is no such jiercentuge of hydro-micas present. 
A full analysi.s would be necessary to determine how the soda is 
corubineil, ami from what minerals it is probably derived, but the 
faet remains that this rock is not more than 58 per cent, talc, and 
contains abundant evidences of derivation from nacrites. 

A specimen from the first exposure mentioned in this jiaper or 
about one-fourth of a mile from Radnor Station, Delaware County, 
was mialyzed at the same place, and by the same chemist. In this 
sjt«‘inien {although it was taken from nearly the median portion 
of the serpentine belt), tlie .small crystals of nacrite are abundantly 
visible throughout the .schist. An analysis showed 
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Mngnv^ia, 33.66 

* 4.44 

Pt»tus]», 0.638 


The {Mjreeiitage of magnesia is here 2.54 higher than the average 
of li.rty analyses of talc above employed, and some of this excess 
may Iw due to the existence of magnesite or other decomposition 
profluct. 

TIu* j>ert‘entage of soda would be sufficient to account for 38.68 
iwr cent, of imragonite, if all were to be ascribed to that mineral, 
while a slightly increased fraction of a per cent, of damourite could 
be conatructetl out of the remaining unused potash. 
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These results seem to lend a high degree of probability to the 
theory that at least this belt of serpentine is a raetasomatizeil pro- 
duct of a layer or layers of the hydro-mica schists in contact with 
which it lies, and with which its relations are otherwise abundantly 
made out by very different processes of comparison, viz., strati- 
graphically, geographically, and chemically. 

[Specimens from the belt which formed the subject of the paper 
were shown, illustrating the similarity in habit of these talc schists 
and serpentines to the chlorites and nacrites.] 


THE PJEACH BOTTOM SLATES OF SOTjTHEASTEBW YORK 
ART) SOUTHERN LAR CASTER COUNTIES. 

BT BE. PERSIPOE FEAZEE, PHILABELPHIA, PA. 

The section along the left bank of the Susquehanna, in Lancas- 
ter County, from Falmouth to the Maryland line, which the writer 
made in 1877 to accompany his report on that county, was redrawn 
by Professor Lesley, as stated in the prefatory letter to Vol. CCC. 
(p. X.).* As then stated, neither the numerous data, nor the gen- 
eral features of the structure obtained by the writer, were changed ; 
but enough was done to make a discrepancy between the te.xt and 
the section as given; and some important points wore made leas 
clear in the published section than they were in the MS. map. 
Amongst other portions of the section, that between the railroad 
stations, 1190 to 1224, gives the impression on the published maps 
of a much too definite superposition, A few w'ords will be de- 
voted to this region in the following communication. 

There is absolutely no room to doubt the structure for about four 
miles on each side of the Tocquan axis. The dips are gentle, and 
in opposite directions, and the lithological characters constant within 
ordinary limits of variation, nor do these characters resemble tho'=e of 
the rocks which flank these gneisses and mica schists to the northwest 
and the southeast! For the same reasons it is evident that the rocks 
which occur within these eight miles or so, represent an horizon be- 
low the basement of the fossiliferous or palseozoio series. Not only 
have no fossils been found, but their lithological characters are un- 
mistakably eozoie. But on the upper aud lower margins of this 


* Publ. of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. 
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.■Jork '5 there are jjalpable signs of disturbance in bedding, and 
after an interval (commenced oji the York County side by a trap 
dyke, and marked by an absence of exposures), the roofing-slates of 
Peach Bottom come in among a series of chloritic schists, resembling 
otlier portions of tlie chloritic series closely in mineral constituents, 
but 'howing rapid changes in position, and much contortion, in 
place of the uniformity of structure to the northwest. It is noticed 
in repmt CCC., that a quartz-slate containing, like the Chikis 
fjuarizite, intercalated beds of bydromicaceous matter, is found 
coii'tautly near, and a[>})arently above, the roofing-slates. What- 
ever he the relation between this quartz-slate and the Potsdam, 
thi^ horizon marks the northerly limit of a region which, extend- 
ing towards the Maiyland line, includes the greatest diversity of 
dip !ind strike. This was so manifest to the writer in 1877, that 
he siia!rf^te4l the po-sihility that the whole region had been filled 
by a plicated hand of rficks of only a few hundred feet in thick- 
lu -s. [See pp. 1 41 ami 142, etc., where the grounds and objections 
to this view are discussed.] All that can be stated with certainty 
is, that after + flOOO feet perpendicular thickness of chlorite meas- 
ures, overlying a thick gneiss anticlinal, there is an absence of ex- 
poftuns for a .'•urface-distance of more than a mile, after which 
ajipeiir ro<!ks resembling the chloritic series in general lithological 
ehaiwters, but showing that these have been subjected to entirely 
{lifferent conditions. 

High up in this contorted series, and a short distance (geologi- 
cally) Ixdow the quartz-.slate, occur the Peach Bottom roofing-slates, 
while the latter may be easily conceived to maintain the present 
surface as it.s horizon for the remainder of the section. Add to these 
fiwt.s that dykes of dolerite occur at the lower and upper hori- 
zons of the contorted series, rendering the supposition of clefts and 
their concomitant faults probable, and what the writer has given of 
stnitigraphioal notes is complete. 

The objections to considering the measures consecutive, and with- 
out a break from the base of the chlorite to the Peach Bottom 
slates, is the suspicious gap in the exposures, and the following 
change in the structure. 

Tile ol^eetion to the hypothesis of a fault bringing down the Pa- 
IsBozoic measures to a level with the Huronian are, first, the 
lithological similarity between the rocks on each side of the north- 
erly fault, and also the absence of any evidences to the northeast or 
southwest of the Susquehanna of tJie existence of such well-marked 
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formations as the Primal S. S. and the Auroral limestone. That is, 
unless the Doe Rim limestone in West Marlboro Township, Chester 
County, be considered such evidence. This formation is, indeed, 
nearly on the strike-line of this belt, and, if it be connected with 
the phenomenon here alluded to, and not (as suggested in the rej)ort 
on Chester County) a sub-Primal limestone, its position is due, not 
(as several geologists have assumed) to a normal position above the 
South Valley Hill (Hudson River (?)) schists, but to the thrusting 
up of a great belt of Huronian rocks, extending from Turkey Hill 
to somewhere near Fishing Creek on the Susquehanna, or from 
Parkesburg to Doe Run in Chester County, cutting the original 
Chester Valley limestone off from its southern continuation, and 
substituting for it the eozoic measures. 

From this stratigraphical maze one turns with eagerness to any 
palaeontological evidence which may be obtainable. In point of 
fact, several very interesting plant forms have been observed in the 
Peach Bottom slates, the latest specimens having been furnished the 
writer by Professor I. N. Rendall, President of Lincoln University, 
Chester County. [Time speeimms were exldbited to the IndituteJ\ 
They were sent to Professor James Hall, of Albany, who was kind 
enough to examine them, and furnish the following communication. 

It is much to be regretted that the fossils are not more distinct- 
ive, but even had they accurately defined the horizon whence they 
were taken, it will be seen above that they would not have sufficed 
to explain all the knotty problems connected with the structure on 
this part of the Susquehanna. They leave the question of the age 
of these slates to be fought out on the battle-ground of the Quebec 
group, about which there are still such wide differences of opinion. 

Albany, September 18th, 1883. 

Da. Pjersifoe. Frazer. 

My dear Sir; 

* * * * * * * * * 

The specimens,*' of which the representations will be found in the accompanying 
plates, present the appearance of tjie older shales of the Quebec group, but, so far 
as lithological aspect is concerned, may as well be of Hudson-River age. 

The conspicuous fossils have the character of marine vegetation, and the aspect 
of Algae. I find that the forms have been replaced by a film of iron pyrites, and the 
larger lobed and branching one (upon the largest specimen of slate markwl A) 
shows considerable thickness of this pyritous film, which appears as if it might have 
filled a vesicular substance, and have been flattened under pressure, the margins 
being well defined. These forms might be compared to dendritic markings, which 
sometimes occur in slates and sandstones, but the thickness of the substance and the 
distinct limitation of the part suggest an organic origin. 


* The specimens referred toby Prof. Hall are figured in the accompanying plates. 
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Tlie jit.irlv allitfl fornN, so far as I have observed, among known o g 
1«,die> are the rcront HALYMEsrA an.l the fossil genus IIalymenites. Tins lorm 
is also not tinlike some of the BuTHOTREPiiis of the older limestones. Xon maj, 
however, i-eilmits regartl its manner of oeetirrenee, its regularity and numerous 
frond', fir iinrtions of fronds, all in the same position, and free from erasing or 
intereitlation of part', as a fai-t in fivorof mineral infiltration, assuming en line 

or platit-likt* arrancrc^ment. * .. 

Oiif* vviJI that the l(i^^er effee of the ^specimen has been cut by a slip or 

fujli, leuviut^ itn oblique striated surface on the opposite side, ^ 

Tiu- otlier forms on th<‘ .specimens 1\ and C are distinctly organic in tneir 
cliarai'tci* and mode of occnrrence, and belong to some algoid form. 
sfune rcscniljlance to Laniinarian forms, as represented in Laminarites agra^eiy 
by .Saporta and .Marion, and are too rigid in mode of growth to be referred to 

^ f -R -pro 

Tho..o oil B are not very unlike some forms which have been referred to liUTno- 
TiiKPiii'*, only much larger and stmnger than any which I know. . i 

The speciinens on (J are fragmentary, smaller, and somewhat more rigia than the 
others, hut apparently of the .same species as those on B. Both of these are more 
rigbl than ordintiry forms refcrreil to BUTifOTRKPHis, but I do not hud any mg 
eli'i* with whicdi to compare them. 

On the specimen marked Tl I tind only a kind of efflorescence of gypseous matter, 
hut no distinct organic markings. 

The h|MH‘in-un E presents a mure or less distinctly limited cimilar area, mainly 
di^tiiiguisliable from the Hiirrounding surface by its difference of color. Under a 
IciiH, this area shows no evidence of structure other than the ordinary slaty surface, 
but in certain light I tliink I can see, by the naked eye, faint markings as if of 
bninchen, radiating in an irregular manner from the centre, and bifurcating in 
tJudr course. This reminds me strongly of some Gi*aptolitic forms, such as Qrap- 
olithm rigiduB and Graptolithus Logmii^ in the absence of the disk. On the same 
sjH»ciinen E, marked by a round red ticket, and between the ticket and the margin 

tJic* disk referred to, there is a fragment of a Graptolite with serrated margins. 

I have also indi(‘ated, by red tickets, two points upon the recently separated sur- 
fa(*eof B, which appear to he marked by Graptolitic fragments. The numerous 
black jwdnts have tiie same appearance as the fragments of Graptolites on our 
Graptolitic slates of the Hudson-River group. 

Although I can tind nothing which will give positive information of the actual 
iioriztm of these .slates in the geological scries, there can be no doubt but they occupy 
a place either in the Ifudson-River or Qiie}>ec series, and not unlikely in the latter. 

I regret that I am not able to give more positive information, but the facts 
within my knowledge do not warrant a positive expression. 

* I am, very truly yours, 

jAAt3ss Hall. 


The section which accompanies this paper was drawn from the 
original ; not from the section as altered by Professor Lesley, and 
represents in the opinion of the writer more nearly the geological 
fitrnctare of the lower Susquehanna. The upper line contains the 
low water mark line of the left bank, with the railroad distances 
from the Susquehanna Boiling Mill in Columbia marked by figures. 
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between which the cross lines indicate e%’ery 100 feet. Upon this 
bank are located the exposures with the direction of the dips. The 
straight line immediately below this is the projected line of the 
dips taken on this bank, which was calculated by taking the mean 
of all the dips obtained from “ Cutler’s” to the Marjdand line. 

The lowest line represents the line of projection of the dips taken 
on the right bank of the river over the same distance, and the direc- 
tion of this projection line was obtained in a similar manner from 
the exposures on the York County side. These two were brought 
together so that the Peach Bottom slates were opposite to each other 
on the maps as in nature. The left hand end of each section rep- 
resents the eastern termination of the mica-schist series, and the com- 
mencement of the chloride and quartzose rocks. The average dis- 
tance apart of these section lines is about a mile, but their agree- 
ment in general stratigraphical features is evident. There is the 
same change of character at the left hand or northwest end, between 
the mica-schists and chloride series, and the same evidences of un- 
conformable superposition in the line joining the chlorite mica-schist 
contact in the two sections which is oblique to the river, and to the 
general strike of the rocks. 


A WATER-GAS FUEITACJE AT ELGIHr, ILLINOIS. 

BT P. BABNES, JOBIET, ILL. 

Isr a paper recently read before the Institute by Mr. W. A. 
Goodyear, a useful presentation was made of the subject of the pro- 
duction of water-gas on a large scale, by the use of a regenerative 
form of apparatus. By way of supplement to that paper, a brief 
statement of the details of a plan which was carried out at the works 
of the Elgin jN'ational Watch Company at Elgin, 111., may be of in- 
terest, although the ultimate result of the working of the producer 
was not successful or satisfaetorj'. 

This company had decided to build a gas-works for the supply of 
illuminating gas to their factory, on a much larger scale than that of 
the petroleum-works which had very successfully supplied the 
smaller buildings for many years, and in March, 1882, the material 
for a gas-making cupola furnace was purchased. A few weeks later 
it was decided to make the attempt to burn the gas under the steam- 
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of tlie establishment, and a second set of material was or- 
dered. 

In July, 1882, when the writer took charge of the work of con- 
>tvuetion, it was agreed, after a study of the probabilities of the sit- 
uation, to make an attempt to utilize .the wa.ste heat developed in 
the proce-.- for preheating the air-blast and the steam used, to the 
highest po,N-ible point, so that the fullest practicable limit of econ- 
<iiny .-Iiould be readied. This was bdieved to be the more needful, 
because of the obvious rcfiuireraent that the gas should be furnished 
at the ]ea''t pi^ssible cost, to meet the competition with coal tired di- 
r(*ct under the boilers. 

Tlie material which had been parcha.sed was utilized as fully as 
it could be in building two firebrick stoves, and the fire was put 
in a re<’tangulai‘ fire-box, which was attached to the stoves by short 
direct flues. The plans for this work were completed in August, 
lJS82, and the furnace was set at work in February, 1883. 

It was soon found that although the proposed preheating of the 
blast and of the steam was very fully accomplished, yet the shape 
wiiich had been adopted for the fire-box was not such as to secure 
the intense concentration of the heat needed to secure the complete 
fluxing of the furnace which had been undertaken. It was also 
found that tlie chilling of the slag, which was run down in consider- 
able quantities by the steam blown in during the gas-making, was 
80 winplete that it became quite unmanageable, and that it would 
lodge in the base of the fire-box below the line of fusion, and also 
aliove this |W)int, with so little fuel remaining in or near the masses 
of slag that they could not be remelted when the blast was turned on 
again. This action of the steam in cooling the slag was anticipated, 
but tlie trial was thought to be worth making. 

A considerable quantity of gas was made in the furnace with the 
regenerative fixtures as first erected, the holder which had been provi- 
ded for the storage of the illuminating gas being used for the fuel gas 
during the trials which were made. Tliis was burned under the boilers 
using simple perforated iron pipes for burners. A considerable 
evaporation was reached, but it was found that in order to compete 
with direct coal firing, even with the market price then current for 
coal used under the boilere, of |6 per ton, the gas must be furnished 
for decidedly leas than 5 cents per thousand cubic feet, even if the 
cost of labor, as compared with direct firing, were to be wholly 
omitted in making up the estimate. 

The saving of the waste heat was found to be very complete, the 
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prorlucts of combustion and the water-gas both escaping from the 
temperature very close to the boiling-point of water. 

It was found that the splintering of the brickwork in the lower 
part of the fire box, due to the removal of the very stubborn clinkers 
which were formed, would load in any event to a very sliort life of 
that part of the apparatus as then constructed, and in view of some 
other important local reasons it was considered advisable to abandon 
the regenerative fixtures, and the expectation of using the gas under 
the boilers. The furnace was then rebuilt and fitted up for making 
illuminating gas only, upon the plan which had been u-sed for some 
years in Chicago under the patents of Mr. T. G. Springer. The 
whole was put into very successful operation in July, 1883. 


BOASTING lEONOBES. 

BV JOHN BIBKINBINB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

“ Whether an iron-ore should be roasted is a question wbich very 
seldom arises ; at least, this question seldom ought to arise. With 
the exception of the red impalpable oxide, the whole series of iron- 
ores require roasting — even the specular iron-ore, if it is very com- 
pact — but the best oxide, if too compact, works badly in the furnace. 
All other ores should be subjected to calcination. Some ironmasters 
are in the habit of using the hydrates raw, but this should not be 
done where clay -ores are smelted or where the hydrates contain either 
chlorides or phosphates. But in the latter case, the pig metal will 
be cold-short if there is too much phosphorus. Under all circum- 
stances, however, it is best to roast the ores if we expect good metal 
and well-regulated furnace operations. 

The object of roasting ores is to produce higher oxidation and 
to expel injurious admixtures. In both cases libera! access of at- 
mospheric air is required ; we should, therefore, so arrange our roast- 
ing operations as to fulfil these conditions, from which it will appear 
that different ores require different treatment.”'*' 

The above may be considered an extreme, and perhaps erroneous 
view ; but there is no question as to the al>sence of a general appre- 
ciation concerning the value of preparing ores of iron for smelting in 
the blast-furnace. 

^ — — — ^ ^ ^ ■ 


* MetaUwgy of Xtm and, Sted, Osborn — page 257. 
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Roast injr ore ife by no means a new feature of iron-manufacture, 
Lilt rather may be considerefl as having fallen into cornparative flis- 
ns(‘ ; for the older blast-furnace pmctice almost universally em- 
braced preliminary calcination of ores. 

That roasting of iron-ores was practiced in the seventeenth century 

i- evident from the following extract taken from John Bay’s Colleo- 
tinn of Euf/linh fiords, 1672: 

“ \Vhcn the mine is brought in they take small coal (charcoal) 
aial lay a row of it, and upon that a row of mine, and so alternately 
S. tS. S., one above the other, and setting the coals on fire therewith, 
burn the mine. 

“ The use of this burning is to modify it so that it may be broken 
into small pieces; otherwise, if it should be put into the furnace 
as it comes out of the earth, it would not melt but come away whole. 

“ Care, also, must be taken that it be not too much burned, for 
then it will loop, i.c., melt and run together in a mass. After it is 
burnt, they beat it into small pieces with an iron sledge and then 
put it into the furnace.” 

In Sweden the blast-furnace is generally said to be able to “run. 
by itself” when the roasting-kiln works satisfactorily. 

The roasting or calcination of iron-ores is carried on to accomplish 
the following purposes: 

A. To facilitate the breaking of lump ore, or to make it more 
porous and easier reduced. 

B. To remove water. 

i\ To drive off carbonic acid". 

D. To desulphurize, partially or thoroughly, 

JE. To expel other volatile matters. 

The first-named object is generally a matter of local convenience 
or economy, and it need not be especially enlarged upon. But it is 
not improbable that there is often a partial oxidation in roasting 
many ores which has a beneficial influence. 

The treatment of hydrated ores permits of material improvement 
in blast-furnace operation, but the claim is often made that, as the 
moisture is driven off in the upper zones of the blast-furnace, little 
real value results from roasting hydrated ores except in low furnaces ; 
some managers even asserting that wet ores are advantageous to keep 
the tunnel-head cool. There are other and better methods of keep- 
ing the top of the furnace at a low temperature than by charging 
into it what is worse than useless, and placing additional and un- 
necessary duty upon the plant ; and it is hardly to be presumed 
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that such practice is the result of a thorough study of blast-furnace 
economy. 

To obtain good results from most of the carbonate- orc=?, pre- 
liminary roasting is a necessity; and in no locality is the process 
carried on more generally than in the Cleveland District, England. 

The results there obtained are exhibited by the following ; 


Analyses of the Saw and Calcined Cleveland Htone, 



Cle\ eland ore or stone 

Cleveiand stone after 


uncaleined. 

calcination. 

Ferric oxide (Fe20,), 

. . 2M 

00.25 

Ferrous oxide (FeO), 

. 3S06 


Manganous oxide (MnO), 

• . 0.<4 


Manganic oxide (Mn^O^), 


O.Co 

Alumina 

. 0.92 

7.72 

Lime fCaO), .... 

. . 7,77 

0.40 

Magnesia (MgO), . 

. 4.10 

4 7S 

Potash (KzO)^ 

. . trace 

0 02 

Carbonic anhydride 

. 22.00 


Water (HjO), .... 

. 4.45 


Silica (Si02), . . - • 

. . 10 30 

11.8T 

Sulphur (S), .... 

. . 014 


Phosphoric anhydride {P2O5), . 

. 1.07 

1.13 

Sulphuric anhydride (SOy), 


0 00 


97.27 

99.78 

Experiments made by Messrs. Tunner and Kupelwieser in an 


Austrian cuarcuai -luruaue ^ 

cally one-third of the height of the furnace was used in driving off the 
volatile matter from raw carbonate-ores. The following shows the 
data obtained in these experiments, and is a sufficient argument in 
favor of roasting this class of ores. 


Depth below the 
top of the fur- 
nace, in feet. 

■ — — f 

1 

TEMPERATURES flN CENTIGBAPE BEGrREB.S. j 

• 

Crude ores. 

Half crude, 
half roasted. 

JEtoasted, j 
charged cold. 

Roasted, 
charged hot. 

0 



50 

1 

500 1 

2 




... ! 

4 1 

. . . * . 

; : ; : ; 

90 


0 

66 


160 


8 

..... 

225 

340 


10 

90 

850 



16 



640 


JlrV/ 

18 


’ 'ebo ' 

680 

770 

22 


700 

840 

. » . • . 

26 



950 

920 
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The ino'-t importai)t province of roasting seems to be desiilphuriza- 
.tioHj but in heating the ore to a sufficient temperature to drive off 
sulphur, other volatile matters are also eliminated. 

^^The effect of sulj)liiir on iron has, in many instances, been over- 
hiokcul or underrated. In charcoal-blooms a quantity of sulplnir so 
sjnall as 0.035 pVr cent, may be sufficient to produce cracks in the 
bar-iron rolled from tliem. Those cracks can be easily distinguished 
from those resulting fnjm interposed cinder, because the former do 
not di.-appear by repeated welding. In })Luldled iron the amount of 
sulphur can be somewhat higher. As it is possible to weld and roll 
puddled iron at a heat above the point dangerous for red-shortness 
without burning the iron, tlie evil can, to a certain extent, be avoided. 
In l>e*^serner and open-hearth steel the influence of sulphur is believed 
to increase as the amount of mrbon diminishes. In Bessemer steel 
for rails containing ab(mt 0.35 per cent, carbon, the highest amount 
of sulphur tolerated is reported to be 0.05 per cent. 

‘‘ To make* gray pig-iron the ore-burden in the blast-furnace must be 
smaller hi using sulphurous ores, thereby increasing the consumption 
oi'eoal. Another source of loss arises from the necessity of melting 
a large amount of limestone. The effect of sulphur on pig-iron is to 
induce the combination with carbon, thereby tending to make white 
iron, but it is not probable that the cliilling properties are thereby 
increa-'cd. For cur-wheels there is, however, not required a pig- 
imasil alrea<ly combined with carbon, but one that is ready to combine 
when east against a cbill-plate/^'*' 

As the present purpose is to discuss some of the methods pursued, 
the appliances used, and the results obtained in roasting iron-ores, 
the expression roasting ” will be userl as indicating the partial elimi- 
nation of siil[)hur, the calcination of carbonates, and the drying of 
hydratetl ores, in contradistinction to desulphurization,” or the 
more perfect removal of sulphur from ores. 

The subject will theyofore be ‘divided into two sections: 

1st. Eoading, Tiie calcination, or treatment of ores by heat in 
such manner as to remove, practically, one-half of the sulphur, or 
so much as can be driven off by heat alone, or to eliminate carbonic 
acid, water or volatile matter. 

2d. Desulphurization, The treatment of ores by heat and subse- 
quent ex|>obure to oxidation or other influences which eliminate 
aiiditional portions of the sulphur, 

♦ K. Lilienl»erg in the Jounud of the United Skiie^ Association of Oharcoal Iron 
Workers^ vol. iii., p. 258 . 
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This naturally forms a general division of the methods employed, 
into those which use solid fuel in contact with the ore under treat- 
ment, and those which are operated by gaseous fuel. 

There are practically three processes used for roasting iron-ores 
with solid fuel. 

A. In open piles, clamps, or ricks, varying from a few tons to 
thousands of tons in one heap. 

B. Between closed walls, which are simply boundaries for piles. 

C. In kilns or structures, with oi>en, or practically open, tops into 
which ores and fuel are ehargetl. 

In either case the fuel u'^ed is generally what is considered waste, 
viz: old wood, anthracite culm, bituminous slack, charcoal braize, 
and in some instances small coal bought especially for the purpose. 
The “buckwheat” coal of the anthracite regions, used to a consider- 
able extent in eastern Pennsylvania, is an example of the latter. 

The subdivision of roasting with &oli<l fuel will demaml attention 
at present, that of desulphurization in kilns using gaseous fuels may 
Jje considered in the future. 

Roastikg in Piles or Kicks. 

For roasting or calcination in open heaps, ore and fuel in alter- 
nate layere are placed upon a bed of wood or coal, until the pile 
so formed reaches to a desired height. The proportion of ore to 
fuel in the several layers is generally made to increase from the bot- 
tom towards the top of the pile. 

“ In the Hartz districts the first layer on the ground consists of a 
bed of slag, upon wdiich is placed a layer of iron-stone, and then 
alternate layers of fuel and ore until the whole forms a truncated 
pyramid of some nine feet in height, with a base measuring about sixty 
feet square. The ores to be treated are calcareous, and the }>roces3 
has a duration of from eight to fourteen dej's, and for the calcination 
of each cubic foot of such ores about one-thirdjpf a cubic foot of small 
coal is consumed. 

“ Ores containing much carbonaceous matters, sulphur, or other 
combustible substances, are treated in longer heaps, with less width 
at the base, than those above described, whilst the height of the pile 
rarely exceeds about three feet; such heaps are preferable for the 
roasting of these classes of ores, since they do not attain to so high a 
temperature as the larger heaps, and the ore is not, therefore, so 
liable to become fused together. Further, also, this class of ores 
requires to be calcined in larger masses than is the case with aigil- 
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kcc'ous anJ other ores free from combustible matters ; but other 
oreSj f-uch us those of Westphaliti) ■which are less lioh in caibonaoeous 
matters, are usuall.v treated in large heaps of from 20 to 30 feet in 
width, from 15 to 20 feet in height, and of various lengths, in which 
the oalciuution is continued from two to three months before it is 

conijileted.’’- _ i i 

Additional details concerning foreign methods are given by Crookes 

and Jlohrig as follows : 

Witkowitz, magnetic iron-ores are roasted for three or four 
mouths, in heaps about 120 feet long, 30 feet broad, and 6 feet high , 
100 jinuuds of ore, conpuming O.Ol cuiiic foot of wood in pieces, 0.72 
per (‘('lit. of coal of middling size, and 3.71 per cent, of small coke j 
one quarter more of small uial is uised when roasting argillaceous 
pplicrosiderites. 

“ At lleinrichshuttel Westphalia), the black-band ores are roasted 
in hciii)> from 20 to 30 feet broad on the basis, from 10 to 15 feet 
high, and varying in breadth, for from one to three months, according 
to llie nut lire of the ores and the size ot the heaps. 

“ III Westplialia, heaps of the following construction are employed 
in order to obtain a more uniform roasting: The heaps are 120 feet 
long, 30 feet broad, and 5 feet high, inclosed between walls built up 
of the larger ore-pieces, small 0 [x?nings of one square foot being left 
at intevvais of 12 feet, along the sides. These draught-holes com- 
municate with passages 3 feet deep in the interior of the heap, which 
are tilled with wood. The larger blocks are placed in the middle, 
whilst small ore is heaped against tlie sides of those passages in order 
to conduct the flames as much as possible into the heart of the heap. 
After the heap is fully ignited, the wall is pulled down and thrown 
upon tho'e places ■where the fire shows a tendency to come too quickly 
■ to the .surface, in order to dampen it. A heap of the above dimen- 
sions (*oiitain.s about 17,000 cubic feet of ore, and takes abouta month 
to burn out. 

“In Scotland and Staffordshire, black-band ores are roasted in 
heajTB from 3 to 9 feet high, resting upon a foundation of coal, at an 
expense of 8d per ton, namely, 4d for labor and 4d for coal. 

“ The roasting in lieaps is also employed at Yniscedwin and 
Ystalifera, in South Wales, but in England and Wales most of the 
ores are roasted in kilns. At Yuisceiwin four or five cwt. of coal 
are used for roasting one ton of ore; roasting in kilns costs 2|d per 
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ton of ore, and is much cheaper than roasting in heaps, which causes 
an expense of 6d per ton. 

The great disadvantage of calcining or roasting in heaps is the 
comparatively large consumption of fuel which the process entails, 
amounting in the South Wales and Staffordshire districts to about 
2'J- cwts. of coal, consisting of 2 cwt. of small and i cwt. of 
large coal to the ton of ore. There is also a difficulty in regulating 
the temperature throughout the pile.’^ 

In some cases pile-roasting is carried on undercover; but ordi- 
narily the heaps are ex))osed to the elements and much of the good 
result obtained is lost by subsequent absorption of moisture. Some 
furnace-managers claim a more thorough elimination of sulphur in 
open piles but confess a greater expense in fuel. 

At the works of the Cambria Iron Company, Pa., the carbouate- 
ore is burned in great heaps based on a foundation of cord-wood. 
Coal is mixed with the ore as the pile for burning is formed, irking 
15 per cent, in weight of coal. 

The average cost of mining both benches of this ore during part 
of the year 1882 is given by Mr, John Fulton at $2 471 per gross 
ton. 


Then, 1.20 Ions of raw ore to 1 ton burned ore, . . , , 07 

Labor, burning, to 1 “ ** . . , . 21. S 

Wood and hauling, to 1 , 07 

15 per ct. coal and placing, to 1 ** " . . . , lo 

Loading on railroad cars, to 1 “ “ “ . . . . 12 


Total cost per ton of learned ore, ^3 52.S 


Formerly most of the blast-furnaces which used the sulphurous 
magnetite ore from Cornwall, Pennsylvania, roasted it in heaps of 
considerable size, and in driving off the moisture from the liunp- 
limonites in Alabama, Wisconsin and other sections, a similar method 
is employed. In treating the carbonates of Ohio, both large piles 
and low narrow heaps are formed. 

EoASTiNa Between Cix>sed Walm. 

The method of procedure and the results possible to obtain by 
calcining ore within closed walls are practically the same as when 
roasting in open piles or ricks. In fact, tire walls are simply boundar 
ries condmug the ore under treatment, and, as one side is low, or 
left entirely open, a partial result only is obtained, even when vent- 
holes are placed in the other sides. Except in isolated districts, 
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partial structure.^ are not used, most of the ores roasted being 
treaif*d in open piles, or in some more or less complete roaster. 

A masonry structure 2G feet long, 24 feet wide, 1 2 feet high at 
the hack, and o feet liigh in frfait, used at An Sable Forks, Xew 
York, for roasting magnetite^ so as to make them friable, is described 
by ] Eg!e.-ton in liis paper on The American Bloomery 

Process."’ ^ 

One of these structures contains about 300 tons of ore, which re- 
quires 25 <*<)rds of w<jod for fuel, and is under treatment from 3 to 6 
days. 

In }n*actice, fully as good results are obtained by forming Avails of 
ore-lumps as by huikling them uj) with masonry. 

Diligent inquiry has, however, foiled to bring to notice sufficient 
data couceruiiig the expense and labor of roasting either in open 
heafis or within eloped walls, to determine any ajiproximate figures 
of cost. 

Few intinagors keep as accurate data as would be desirable, to de- 
termine closely the loss in weight, the consumption of fuel, and the 
labor required. In several instances above-quoted these have been 
given, and tliey arc probably sufficient to determine averages. 

Very little lias been publivshed upon the subject in late years, but 
the following is offered as being of interest in this connection. 

The loss of weight during the process of calcination varies with 
different ores, for, whilst the black-band iron-ores of Scotland, on 
account of the large proportion of bituminous matter which they 
coutain, Avill lose by roasting, in some cases, as much as 50 per cent, 
of their weight, the Welsh argillaceous ores suffer a loss of from 25 
to 30 per cent., or an average of about 27 per cent. The brown 
hematites lose some 12 or 14 per cent., and the red hematites only 
about a per cent, of their weight. (See Greenwood’s Steel and 
Iron.) 

]Mcade, in The Coal and Iron Industries of the United Kingdom. 
asserts that '^the argillaceous iron-stones of North Staffordshire lose 
in weight by calcination from 30 to 36 per cent. The black-band 
ores lose from 50 to 60 per cent., or even more.” 

In Alexander’s report upon the manufacture of iron in Maryland 
— 1840 — the loss in weight by roasting is given at from 26 to 40 
per cent, for (^rbonate-ores. 

Crookes and Rohrig give the following information : 

Magnetic iron-ores lose from 3 to 6 per cent, of hygroscopic 
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water, but their weight is again somewhat increased bj the higher 
oxidation of the protoxide. Specular and red iron-ores lose from 3 
to 5 per cent., brown iron-ores from 10 to 15 per cent., limouite 
from 8 to 20 per cent., and sparry iron-ores up to 40 per cent., but 
their weight is again somewhat increased by taking oxygen into 
combination. Spherosiderites lose from 18 to 30 per cent., and 
black-band frequently above 40 per cent. 

Upon laying out the roasted ores in the air they again absorb 
water in different quantities, according to their state of aggregation. 
Dusty and clayey ores absorb about 6 per cent. They are, therefore, 
preferably kept under shelter. Calcareous ores w’hen roasted contain 
caustic lime, which disintegrates by absorption of water, transforming 
the ore into a pulverized condition. Therefore, they must also be 
kept under shelter.” 

Boasting in Kilns. 

Illustrations of various types of ore-roasting structures are giv’en 
in works upon metallurgy, their general character being of masonry 
with bosh and shaft. 

In some treatises, these structures are divided into those operating 
without grates and those having grates. An examination of these 
authorities offers but little that is worthy of being copied, so far as 
the kilns using solid fuel are concerned. 

In the Hartz, masonry structures are sometimes used resembling 
a low stone blast-furnace stack, the internal section having a bosh 
and a straight in-wall ; and arches are formed in the masonry for 
discharge-openings, similar to tuyere-arches in blast-furnaces. 

In roasting in the kilns, 6.7 cubic feet of small charcoal and 13.3 
bundles of brush-wood are used for 21 cubic feet of siliceous red 
iron-ore, and 5 feet of charcoal and 8 pieces of brush-wood for 21 
cubic feet of calcareous ore. Two workmen roast daily about 285 
cubic feet, and are paid 6 cents per 21 cubic feet. When roasting 
brown and clay iron-stones the production is increased three-eighths, 
and the expense for roasting 6 cents for 21 cubic feet. 

In Wales, long masonry-kilns lined with fire-brick were con- 
structed; a transverse section being a wedge 9 feet wide at' top, 2 
feet wide at bottom, and 18 feet high ; the ore being withdrawn at 
the bottom through suitable openings, and draught being supplied 
by small holes. 

Crookes and EShrig state that suob a kiln, at Dowiais, had about 
70 tons capacity, and calcined 146 tons weekly, so that the average 
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time of burning the charge was about three days and a half. The 
consumption of small coal was at the rate of 1 cwt. per ton of ore, 
whereas in calcining in open heaps 2 cwt. of small and J cwt. of 
large coal were rec£uired to do the same amount of work. 

In kilns with grates at Gleiwitz and Kouigshutte (Silesia) 100 
pounds of ore, losing in weight 28 per cent., consume 0.13 cubic feet 
of small coal j one charge of ore consists of 75 cwt. and one charge 
of fuel of lOJ cubic feet. 

At Vordeuberg one charge of ore consists of 78 cwt. and a charge 
of fuel of from 31 to 34 cubic feet of charcoal. From three to six 
charges pass the furnace in fourteen hours, according to the nature 
of the ore, wdiilst during this time the grate is three times opened. 
Besides these furnaces, others are used in Styria of the shape of a 
four-sided truncated pyramid, and from 8 to 12 feet high; they are 
5 feet long at the top, and from 3^ to 4 feet on the base. They con- 
sume 3 or 4 pounds of small coal for roasting 1 cwt. of spathic iron- 
ore, which loses in weight 19 or 20 per cent. 

The average loss of weight of Welsh argillaceous ores when cal- 
cined is given at 27 per cent. ; of black-band from 40 to 60 per cent. ; 
of red hematite about 6 per cent., and of Cornish, Devonian, and 
similar brown hematites from 12 to 14 per cent. 

At Seraing (Belgium) 200 cwt. of ore was roasted in 24 hours, 
at a consumption of 72 cubic feet of coal and the same quantity of 
small coal. 

At some French iron- works from 300 to 400 cwt. of ore is 
roasted in 24 hours, consuming from 44 to pounds of coal per 
cwt. 

A Styrian roaster to operate with wood is illustrated in Osborn’s 
Jfdallurffy, which consists of a series of circular iron plates or rings, 
surrounding a central draught-chamber, the latter perforated to 
admit air to the mass. The horizontal spaces between the plates 
furnish additioBal air-openings at the periphery, and give access for 
working the ore with bars. This is rather an ore-cage than a roast- 
ing-kiln. A steam-pipe is also shown as surrounding the base for 
use with sulphuret ores. 

The kiln which seems .to meet with most general favor is known 
as the Gjers calcining furnace, in the Cleveland district, England. 
These have a bosh and shell of sheet-iron supported from a mantel 
resting on columns or brackets and are lined with brick. A cone of- 
roasoniy eovared with iron plates is placed at the bottom, and the 
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Platjs I. 
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furnaces are often provided with iron hoods and chimneys. Amer- 
ican modifications of these are shown by Plates I, II, III, lY, Y- 

In the larger kilns in the Cleveland districts, the consumption of 
fuel is given at 4 per cent, of the weight of ore. 

The Gjers kilns are used to a considerable extent in the United 
States, probably more so near the Cornwall ore-hills in Pennsyl- 
vania than in any other single locality, over 90 of the&e structures 
being connected with the furnaces which receive all or a part of 
their ore-supplies from the Cornwall ore-hills, the .“^ize varying from 
10 to 22 feet diameter at bosh, and the height from 12 to 20 feet. 
They are lined with red or fire-brick, and a number are provided 
with hoods and chimneys for withdrawing the vapors. In some 
case.s, when a number of roasters are in a nest, a bustle-pipe sur- 
rounding each kiln is connected with a draught-stack common to all. 

The kilns roast each from 10 to 50 tons of Cornwall ore per day, 
depending upon their size and the proportion of lump-ore charged ; 
the ore being under treatment from 2 to 10 days. 

The anionnt of fuel consumed in roasting one ton of ore is given 
as varying from 50 to 100 pounds, and the cost varies from 20 to 
76 cents delivered into the furnace-charging buggies. The average, 
we believe, will approximate 30 cents per ton, 12 cents being for 
fuel and 18 cents for labor. 

These figures were obtained from special reports made to the writer 
of the operation of Gjer's roasters. One report was below 20 cents, 
owing to a misconception of the exact query made. 

The manager who reported the cost at 75 cents, mixes the ores 
used in the furnace before roasting them, and this outlay includes 
w’hecling the ore in barrows from various bins to the crusher, and 
the expense of crushing it. Where the Grittinger kilns are used, 
the labor per ton of ore amounts to about 10 cents. 

The Gjers kiln, as introducetl into this country, had been subjected 
to many modifications ; and while we may not refer to all, it is pro- 
posed to give such facts as will be of benefit and direct to further 
investigations. This type of roaster was first introduced into this 
country at the North Lebanon Furnaces, Pennsylvania, by the late 
Hon. G. Dawson Coleman, who brought the necessary drawings 
home with him from Europe, and expended a considerable sum in 
experiment and construction. The original roaster is still in use, 
and can readily be distinguished from those built at later dates. 

Plate I shows an elevation and vertical and horizontal sections 
of roasters constructed at Norway Furnace, Bechtelsville, Pa., in 
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Plate II. 
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1883. The casing of each roaster is supported by four main brackets 
or logs, on which both the bottom ring-plate and the bosh rest. A 
lining of red brick laid in clay is placed within the easing up to a 
level with the charging-doors, of which there are six. This lining 
has walled into it a series of poke-holes made with cast-iron frames. 
The roaster is covered with a hood of wrought-iron, and also has a 
wrought-iron draught-stack controlled by a damper. A solid base 
of masonry, octagonal in plan and conical in shape, covered with 
cast-iron plates, supports a boiler-iron cylinder, 3 feet in diameter, 
which is placed in the kiln with a view of securing a greater regu- 
larity in heating the ore and less liability of clinkering. Cast-iron 
plates surround the base of the kiln to facilitate shoveling the ore. 
The bottom ring-plate, to which the shell is riveted and which sus- 
tains the lining, is supported by the lower arm of the four main 
brackets, and also by tension-rods carried by stirrups on the upper 
arm of the brackets. 

The castings required for the roaster are the main brackets, cone- 
plates, poke-hole frames, bottom ring, small brackets, washers, etc., 
and aggregate in weight for one roaster about 15,000 pounds. The 
shovel ing-plates of one roaster weigh about 6,000 pounds. The 
boiler-iron for shell, cone, and draught-stack for one roaster weighs 
about 16,000 pounds, and the central cylinder adds to this about 
1,800 pounds. In addition to the above, there will be required for 
each roaster 700 pounds of bolts, 11,000 red brick, tons clay, 10 
cubic yards of masonry, and necessary excavation and grading. 

The view of these roasters is given as one of the later constructions 
of this particular type. They are often constructed without any 
hood or cover above the charging-level. Most of them heretofore 
built have had the bottom ring sustained upon a series of short cast- 
iron columns. The central cylinder also is not in general use, the 
bottom cone being ordinarily continued to an apex, and sometimes 
made to inclose air-flues. In many cases the poke-holes are simply 
circular openings, cut in the shell and extended through the lining. 

Plate II exhibits an elevation and section of a roaster, sup- 
ported on columns and arranged to be filled directly from railway- 
cars which pass over the top. These roasters have perforations in 
the shell and lining which serve as poke-holes. 

At the Colebrooke Furnaces, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, there are 
sixteen roasters arranged as shown on Plate II ; and the height of 
supporting columns is varied so as. to test which is best suited for 
treating the Cornwall ores. These kilns are 17 feet diameter at 
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Plate III. 
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bosh, and 15| feet, 17 feet and 18J feet high. The material required 
for this form of roaster closely approximates what is demanded for 
one of similar size of the pattern shown on Plate I less the cone and 
chimney. 

Plates III and IV are illustrations of the Grittinger Ore Kiln. 
The former is an elevation showing the roaster surmounted by a cast- 
iron hood and chimney, the chimney being cut off so as not to extend 
beyond the size of the page. The method of discharging the kiln is 
also exhibited. Plate IV shows a vertical section of the roaster 
without a hood, and a top view looking down upon the central star- 
shaped cone, a portion of the shell and lining of the kiln being re- 
moved so as to show one of the chutes. 

It is not necessary that the hood and chimneys be added, but 
where sulphurous ores are treated they are very advantageous in 
carrying off the sulphur-fumes. By preference, the cones and chim- 
neys are made of cast-iron, wrought-iron deteriorating too rapidly. 

The peculiarity of these kilns is in the lower portion. A series 
of column-brackets support a mantel carrying the shell of the kiln, 
and to these brackets are secured the ore-chutes and inclined bottom 
plates. In the centre of the kiln there is erected a cone, star-shaped 
in section, the points of the star abutting against the column- 
brackets ; the spaces between the points or ridges, forming chutes of 
constantly decreasing incline and dividing the area of the kiln into 
practically uniform sections, thus encouraging a regular division of 
the ore to the outside shoots. A large flue passes up within the 
star-shaped cone and supplies ample air for combustion in the centre 
of the kiln, as shown by arrows in the vertical section, Plate IV. 

By erecting the kiln on a masonry base and providing pivoted 
grates, controlled by levers, to the outside chutes, a minimum amount 
of labor is required to discharge the ore. The ore and fuel (the 
latter generally culm, slack or braize) are charged at the top in 
approximate layers, and ordinarily no additional labor is required, 
except to raise the pivoted gate when filling a charging-lmiTow. 
Should there be any sign of unequal roasting, bars can be inserted 
in the opening in the shell, which also supply air for combustion to 
the outer portion. 

There are twenty of these roasting kilns in use at the Bird Cole- 
man furnaces, and six at the North Cornwall furnace, Cornwall, 
Lebanon county, Pa. 

The following is a memorandum of tiw material required for the 
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construction of a Grittin^^er kiln, 15 feet diameter, which has been 
furnished us bv Mr. H. C. Grittinger of Cornwall, Pa., the patentee. 
20 perches stone masonry in base. 

10,500 red bricks in base and lining of casing. 


Cast-ii’on base: 

Poundto. 

4 coluniiiN 5600 

4 «»egincnts of mantel, . 4000 

21 cone or chute-platcs, 9000 

1 base plate, ... . .... 2400 

4 ea‘^t-iron bhafts for bhootb, 200 


21,200 


Eight plate-iron sides and braces for chutes 1600 pounds. 
Bolts, bar- iron, and blacksmith work. Casing 12 feet high, 15 feet 
diameter at top ami at bosh, and 12 feet diameter at bottom, made 
of 10-lb. plate-iron weighing 6600 pounds. This does not include 
hood or ehininev. 

A kiln 15 feet in diameter, and of the proportions shown in Plate 
III, will hold about 125 tons of Cornwall ore and roast from 18 
to 25 tons per day, dependent upon the amount of fine ore. The 
Cornwall ore, a.s used, is about one-half fine, and one half lump, 
containing almut 3 per cent, of sulphur. 

The consumption of fuel per ton of roasted ore is from 85 to 96 
pounds of “ buckwheat ” anthracite coal, and the labor will average 
throughout the year not more than 10 cents per ton of ore roasted. 

This kiln i.s not claimed to be a complete desulphurizer, like the 
gas-roasting furnaces, but it is the result of extended practical expe- 
rience, and the various improvements embodied in it are believed to 
permit l)etter results than any other form of roaster in which the 
solid fluid is mixed with the ore, driving off all the sulphur which 
car be expelled by the simple application of heat. 

The largest roasters of the Gjers form are located at Barden Sta- 
tion, New York, to treat the carbonate ores from the neighboring 
ipines of the Hudson Eiver Ore and Iron Company. These kilns, 
which are illustrated in Plate V, are 24 feet in diameter and 60 feet 
in height. Each is constructed with a wrought-iron shell resting 
upon a heavy cast-iron mantel, which is supported on six east-iron 
columns 10 feet 3 inches high. The space within the columns is 
built up of masonry to form a cone which is covered by cast-iron 
plates connecting with chutes. The shell is lined with brick, so that 
the diameter at the mantle is 17 feet 10 inches. From this point 
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pled and assayed, and found to contain 143 ounces of gold to the ton. 
This mixture was then amalgamated in an iron vessel without 
chemicals with clean mercury, and by this method 36 ounces, or 
25 per cent., were extracted and 107 ounces were left in the tails. It 
was then amalgamated with a neutral solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury in an iron vessel and 11 ounces, or 7.5 percent., were extracted 
and 132 retained in the tails, making a total of 32.5 per cent, 
extracted. • 

Another samphs was treated with mercury and an acid solution of 
bichloride of mercury in an iron vessel and 13 ounces, or 9 per cent., 
were extracted and 130 left in the tails, the acidity of the solution 
having produced no effect. An electric current was then passed 
through a sulphuric acid solution with mercury ; 23 ounces, or 16 
per cent., were extracted and 120 left in the tails, or 25 per cent, 
altogether extracted. 

A fresh sample was then treated with cyanide of potassium and mer- 
cury in an iron vessel, and 62 ounces, or 43.3 per cent., were extracted 
while 81 ounces were left in the tails. These tails were then re- 
amalgamated with cyanide of potassium ; two ounces were extracted 
and 79 left in the tails. These tails were again re-amalgamated 
with salt, bichloride of mercury, and mercury, and two ounces, or in 
all 46 per cent, were extracted and 77 ounces were left in the tails. 

After repeating these experiments a number of times, the conclu- 
sion was drawn that on artificially prepared substances such as 
these, made by fusion, the most careful and prolonged roasting 
did not sufficiently destroy the combinations of the gold, or more 
probably the coating of oxide of iron on the gold, so as to enable 
the mercury to reach it even when bichloride of mercury was added 
with a neutral solution, and no advantage was gained by treating 
such an ore with bichloride of mercury, even in an acid solution ; 
and that even with cyanide of potassium, which acted the most pow- 
erfully of all the chemicals, the amount of loss would necessarily be 
very lai^e, and that it is consequently dangerous in roasting ores of 
gold containing sulphur and arsenic ever to allow a high temperature 
in the furnace. The amount of sulphur contained in the roasted ore 
was not determined chemically, but it was quite small, and so was 
also the amount of arsenic. The roasting was prolonged and very 
carefully done, every precaution being taken to prevent .such an 
elevation of the temperature as would cause the ore to fritt, and 
every effort was made to have the processes conducted exactly as they 
would have been in a mill. • 
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Sulphide of antimony free from gangue was then mixed with the 
pulverized arsenopyrite, and fine sponge gold added to it, and the 
whole fused in a crucible. It was then pulverized, roasted, and 
assayed, showing $516.72 to the ton. It was then treated in an iron 
vessel with cyanide of potassium and mercury. The tails assayed 
$69.27, showing that 88 per cent, of the gold had been extracted. 

Another sample of the same ingredients was melted in a crucible 
and assayed 249.5 ounces to the ton after amalgamation. The tails 
contained 57.7 ounces, showing that only 76.9 per cent, of the gold 
had been extracted. 

Pulverized iron pyrites, stibnite and gold were then fused to- 
gether, carefully roasted and assayed 56 ounces to the ton. The 
roasted ore was then amalgamated with cyanide of potassium in an 
iron vessel, and 9.1 ounces were extracted. The tails were then 
amalgamated with bichloride of mercury and mercury in an iron 
vessel, and 4.8 ounces extracted, or 13.9 ounces altogether, showing 
an extraction of only 24.82 per cent. As a microscopic examination 
showed a very few exceedingly small spots of undecomposed pyrites, 
it was thought best to repeat the experiment. Another mixture was 
made which, after roasting, assayed 120 ounces to the ton. The roast- 
ing was done with the greatest care at a low temperature. After the 
fumes ceased to be given off, powdered charcoal was added to reduce 
any oxidized compounds. The excess of charcoal was burned out at 
as low a temperature as possible. Only 25.36 ounces were extracted, 
or 21.14 per cent., thus confirming the previous experiment. 

Up to this time I had never been able to obtain from any of the 
mines a mispickel containing gold. Since the Troy meeting of the 
Institute I have, through the kindness of Messrs. Kothwell and 
Platt, obtained some. The raw ore contained 14.17 per cent, of 
sulphur, and 20.50 per cent, of arsenic. The roasted ore contained 
0.67 per cent, of sulphur and 1.87 per cent, of arsenic. The assay 
of the roasted ore showed it to contain $67.88 per ton in gold, and 
$5.17 in silver. On treating it with cyanide of potassium and mer- 
cury in an iron vessel the tails were found to contain $14.16 of gold 
and $3.67 silver, so that 75 per cent, of the gold, and only 30 per 
cent, of the silver was obtained by this process. This treatment of 
the roasted ore was much more successful than with the material 
which had been fused, and shows the necessity of avoiding high 
temperatures in roasting gold ores. 

It is evident that without the use of expensive chemicals under con- 
ditions artificially produced there is something which prevents the 
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amalgamation when arsenic, antimony, and sulphur are together in 
the ore. Exactly what this is I have not yet been able to ascertain, 
but hope at some future time to be able to announce to the Institute 
exactly what the conditions are, which when sulphur, antimony, and 
arsenic are present, prevent the gold from being attacked by the 
mercury ; but I have little doubt that it is for the most part a coating 
formed during the roasting, and that the imperfection of the trials is 
owing to the same cause, and to the very small quantities necessarily 
used in the laboratory tests. 

As in the Koanoke meeting of the Institute doubt was thrown on 
the experiments on the non-amalgamation of hardened gold, I have 
renewed them with great care. A neutral solution of corrosive sub- 
limate will scarcely attack gold at all under any conditions whether 
hard or soft. I have repeatedly tried the experiment of placing the 
pieces of gold in a neutral solution and touching them with a point 
of iron, such as a knife-blade. The blade of the knife became inva- 
riably corroded, and amalgamation sometimes took place at the point 
■where the iron touched the gold, but spread no further even after 
prolonged contact with the iron. When this same soft gold was placed 
in an acul solution and touched with an iron point, the amalgamation 
took place instantaneously. When, however, the gold which has 
been hardened by beating on an anvil, is subjected to even the acid 
solution, it amalgamates very slowly, even with prolonged contact 
with the salt of mercury. 

Through the kindness of Tiffany Co. I obtained samples ot 
pure gold and of gold alloyed with copper. These samples were 
first rolled until they were extremely hard and then were hammered 
on an anvil and were placed in contact with mercury. After a con- 
siderable time they began to amalgamate very slowly. Samples of 
the same gold were then annealed in an ordinary Bunsen flame, 
after w’hich annealing they became perfectly black and would not 
amalgamate at all under any conditions, owing to the formation of 
an oxide of copper upon the surfiice of the metal which prevented 
contact. When, however, the original alloy and also the alloy an- 
nealed was treated in nitric acid they both amalgamated with equal 
readiness. It appears therefore that not only will fine gold which 
is hammered be prevented from amalgamation, but that the ordi- 
nary alloys of gold will also be prevented equally from amalgama.- 
lion. When fine gold, as I stated in my previous researches, is ham- 
mered, it does not amalgamate ; but when it is annealed, it will im- 
mediately amalgamate. This appears not to be the case with all 
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alloys, where there is an opportunity in the course of annealing for 
an oxide to be formed. 

In order to reproduce the conditions in which metallic gold is 
found in the stamp mills, strips and pieces of gold were |>ounded in 
a perfectly clean iron mortar with a clean pestle in as nearly as pos- 
sible the same conditions as they would be in an ordinary stamp 
mill. It was found that when the stamping was done under water 
and with light blows, and for only a short time while there wa** an 
evident increase in the difiBculty of amalgamating, the gold did 
amalgamate with sufficient readiness to insure that the most of it 
would be caught by the mercury after prolonged contact. When, 
however, the blows were very heavy and the pounding continued for 
some time so as to flatten out the piece, prolonged contact with the 
mercury produced only a very slight amalgamation which did not 
even show the smallest trace under five minutes, and was only partial 
even after half an hour. Every attempt was made to make the mercury 
attack this gold. It was placed dVectly in and on it, but the quick- 
silver rolled over and over as if the gold had been so much sheet 
iron. Even when the mercury commenced to adhere to the gold it 
was in very minute spots which did not .spread for a long time. 
When a piece of the same metal was treated with acid, there wa.s a 
perceptible difference in the rate of amalgamation ; but it was still 
very slow, too slow for the amalgamation of an ordinary stamp 
mill. When these same pieces were annealed they amalgamated 
immediately. The same operation was repeated on pieces pounded 
in a mortar without water. The amalgamation took place even 
more slowly than before. When the pieces were cleaned with acid 
they amalgamated about as slowly as the pieces treated under water 
which had not been cleaned. It took a much longer time to pro- 
duce the adherence of the fine globules of mercury, and they propa- 
gated themselves much more slowly. In every case where a freshly 
broken edge came in contact with the mercury it was atteicked at 
once, showing that a, film had been formed which prevented contact. 
Thjs film is slowly dissolved by acids and quickly dissipated by 
heat, for when they were annealed the pieces amalgamated at once. 
The same results were obtained when the gold was beaten on a 
dusty anvil. 

The same experiments were tried with silver. Pieces obtained 
from an assay, which were consequently nearly pure, were pounded 
in a mortar, some with, others without water. Those in which the 
water was used presented a perfectly olean appearance somewhat 
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duller than the ordinary color of silver, and when made into a small 
di(>h and a globule of mercury placed upon it, it retained the 
mercury for a considerable length of time without being affected by 
it at all. When the mercury was placed in a vessel, and the sih'er 
dipped in it, it did not attack it all at first, but after considerable 
agitation and rubbing against the sides of the vessel an attachment 
was made on the edge. When this edge was broken the mercury 
attacked the fracture at once, very fine globules being disseminated 
all over the edge. Xotwithstanding tliis the surface resisted the 
contact of the mercury for a considerable length of time, and then 
was only irregularly attacked. When the piece was treated in di- 
luted sulphuric acid for some time and then cleaned and treated 
with mercury, it resisted in the same way, but for a shorter time. 
When this piece so cleaned was annealed in a Bunsen burner, the 
mer<*ury attaek<‘d it instantly. 

The piec-es which had been pounded in the mortar without water, 
had a much darker appearance in patches unevenly distributed over 
the .‘^urfaco of the piece. It resisted the action of the mercury for a 
grt'at length of time, but when placed in a vessel with the mercury 
and treated with sulphuric acid, it acted in about the same way 
as the piece pounded under water did before being cleaned. It 
would have taken a very long time to have amalgamated the whole 
of the piece. When the cleaned piece was, however, annealed and 
placed in the mercury it amalgamated like all the others instantly. 

It thus appears that silver as well as gold is affected by pounding, 
and that under the most favorable conditions, where no foreign 
material is present, it will amalgamate with very great difficulty. 
Wlum, however, any foreign material, as dust, or small particles of 
ore had been allowed to remain in the mortar or on the pestle, the 
amalgamation took place even more slowly than before, and in some 
cmis after a number of hours, no perceptible effect of the mercury 
could be observed. That this coating is a superficial one, that 
amalgamation is possible where there is a freshly broken edge, and 
that this amalgamation on the edge will eventually extend through 
the whole piece, and that the pounding of the pieces is undoubtedly 
a source of loss in the mills, these experiments seem to settle deci- 
sively. 

It is well known to silversmiths that when silver is annealed 
after being hardened it turns black, and that when this is placed in 
the pickling acid the black substance is dissolved upon the surftifie 
and it becomes perfectly white. When, however, this white coating 
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is bruslied into, there appears behnv it a purple coating which is com- 
posed of the o.vides of copper and of .silver, and this purple coating 
cannot be removed except at considerable e.xpense. A inicivi.'scopie 
examination of the coating .shows that when the pickling acid 
attacks the coating of oxides, it does so only fetij)erficialiy, leaving a 
porous coating, which when highly magnified shnw.s the oxide below. 
A.S the oxides are lodged in the l>ottoin of the lines of tiie scratches 
Avhich arc produced by the po!i.shing, the decompo-sition of the light 
gives the appearance of a purple color. When, however, the object.? 
are highly magnified, only the white color of the pure .silver and the 
brown in the bottom of the depres'-ions of the scratches are seen. 
It seems jmjbable that similar oxides form upon gold-alhtys and 
prevent the contact of tlie mercury. 

Discussion. 

R. P. Rothwell, New York City: I have been treating ar.-!pn- 
ical ]i 3 Tites for some time. I have made a good many tests, cover- 
ing perhaps a thousand or fifteen hundre<l t<uis of tnispiekel ores, 
treating by amalgamation in pans, and I do not find the difficulty 
that Dr. Egleston has suggested in roasted ore.s. On the contrary, 
I was able to get out over eighty, up even to oighty'-six por cent, 
of the gold from roa-sted mispickel. If Dr. Egleston had confined 
his remarks to raw’ mispickel, I think he would have expressed about 
•what I found to be true in treating the raw ores by amalgamation, 
but in the roasted ores, you can get out a very large percentage. 

The percentage that can be amalgamated in raw mispickel will 
probably not exceed 30 to 40. The reason for this I am not able 
to state; but Mr. Riolte of Mathcy t Riotte, of New York, who 
tested .some of our mispickel ores, told me that he had examined it 
with a naicroscope, and that the gold in it was what you would ♦•all 
coarse gold, though to the naked eye the gold seemed pretty fine, yet 
under the glass it was comparatively coarse gold. As far a* he could 
see with the micro.seope, it stop[)ed suddenly at a certain line ami be- 
yond that he found no fine gold. Even though he pulverized it 
very finely in a mortar, he could find no more free gold in it. He 
then assayed this remaining mispickel that had not apparently any 
gold in it, and he found, as he told me, very uniformly about twenty 
dollars a ton in it, that was in the condition of what he called “ com- 
bined gold.” I do not know whether that is the reason that it did not 
imalgamate, but I know that the arsenic has something to do with 
t, and that this is very injurious in amalgamation by reason of 
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flouring the qniclcfcilvei’j but w lien you roast these ores, even though 
you are unable to get out all the arsenic, tlu're is no difficulty ^vhat- 
ever in getting at least as perfect an amalgamation as you do from free 
gold-ores generally. When we extracted that percentage, the roast 
was made in a revolving cylinder 24 feet long, and it was not so 
jicrfect a roast as is nece'«stiry for chlorination, and yet we got that 
high percentage. When the ores are thoroughly roasted, although 
they still ooulain some arsenic, which you find in solution after chlo- 
rination, they will amalgamate up to a very high percentage. The 
average of the first eight hundred tons that I treated by chlorina- 
tion gave about ninety-four and a half per cent, and it ran up to 
jiincty-eigbt and even ninety-nine per cent., fire assay, that we would 
gel out by leaching the chlorinated ore. But chlorination requires 
a more perfect roast than amalgamation. I see nothing, therefore, 
in the ar-cnic that interferes with chlorination, nor with amalgama- 
tion, if you roast the ores well ; though you never get rid, as I say, 
of all tlie arsenic, which you find again in the solution, where it 
produces new complications, which the Professor has not referred to 
and which it is not necessary to niemion, 


JTOrJF OJT TEE FIEE CHEEK COKE OF WEST TIB GIKIA. 

BT FEED. P. DEWEY. WASniNGTON, D.C. 

In ray paper on the porosity and specific gravity of coke, read at 
tlie Rftanoke meeting, June, 188.?, and published in this volume, an 
analysis by Dr. Jlenry Froehling is reported (p. 10 of the prelimi- 
nary edition of the paper, or p. 120 of this volume), as showing the 
comjiosition of Fire Creek coke. This analysis was of coke made in 
beehive ovens at Low Moor, Va., from Xew Eiver coal. Dr. Froeh- 
Ing’s analysis of the Fire Creek coke was as follows : 


Moisture 0.260 

Volatile matter 0.260 

Fixe<i carbon ......... 92.377 

A^h 6.750 

Sulphur 0.535 

Phosphorus 0.0146 


Both analyses are reported side- by side in The Virffinias for 3883, 
p* 99. By m error in copying, the Low Moor analysis was trans- 
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ferrcd to my paper, instead of the Fire Creek analysis, which I 
intended to quote. 


THE LAW OF THE APEX. 

BT E. W. EAYMOXD, XEW YOEK CIT\L 

This name is applied to the present mining law, as enacted in 
1872 and since, to indicate its leading characteristic — in which it 
differ from all previous mining laws of this or any other countrv. 
The earlier act, passed in 18G6, was ]>ractically tlm Hrst atteni]>t of 
Congress to deal with the question of mining titles upon the public 
domain. It was framed after nearly twenty ycare oi' ac(juic*ccence 
on the part of the Government in the self-constituted tribunals, offi- 
cials, rules, and customs of the mining districts. In its recognition 
of these, and in several other particulars, the act of w'as open 
to serious criticisms. It is the purpose of this paper, not to trace 
the history of legislation on this subject, or show in detail what were 
the faults of the earlier law, but rather, by a discussion of certain 
aspects of the present law, to point ont how great a revolution it has 
effected in the rights of raining locators, and to indicate some of the 
difficulties attending its application. 

In the attempt to correct the vagueness of the act of 1866 an 
entirely new element was introduced into the law, bringing with it 
a new set of difficulties. Under the act of 1866 and tlie miners’ 
customs which it followed, the lode was the thing claimed and sub- 
sequently acquired by patent. And the claim to a given number of 
feet on the longitudinal course of the lode was rooted in a discoveiy 
of any part of tlie lode in any part of the claim. (“Extensions” 
could in many districts — perhaps universally — ^be located and claime<l 
on the strength of the discovery in the principal claim to which 
they referred ; but this is a point not essential to the present discus- 
sion.) It was not necessary to find the outcrop or the upper edge of 
a lode in order to lay a valid location upon it. An explorer, sink- 
ing a shaft and intersecting a lode not already discovered and 
claimed by anotlier, could claim by tliat discovery the number of 
feet along tliat lode which the local laws might permit (not exceed- 
ing the maximum set by the United States statute) whether his sur- 
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vcyerl surface-claim included the outcrop or not. The surface, 
althoutrh it nil<»;ht be surveyed and bought for so much per acre 
from the United States, was not conveyed in fee to the locator. He 
acfjuirf'd only an casement or right to occupy this surface with shafts, 
adit-i, building.^, niachincrv, dumps, etc., necessary for the working 
of his inine. JBv one decision, at least, in Xevada, it was held that 
a patf‘nt€*e couhl excltidc f‘X]dorprs from the surface of his claim , but 
this was ov’crruled by the Supreme Court of the State on the ground 
that the United States statute was intended to confirm, not diminish, 
the rights of miners as existing before its passage. On the same 
ground it was held in Utah fin the Emma-IIlinois ease) that the 
right to a ewtain number of led of the course of a lode together 
with the right to f< »llow such vein or lode, with its dips, angles, and 
variations, to any depth, although it may enter the land adjoining, 
was iude|jendent of the surface-linos of the location. This case was 
never a{>j>oalcd, but the decision was reversed by the United States 
Su[>roine C^ourt in the Flagstaff case {Flagstaff S. il/. Co. v. Tarbet^ 
8 Otto, 403), to which further reference will be made. 

The act of 1872, in its third section (now section 2322 of the 
Revised Statutes) reads as fillows : 

**Tiie k/(*alorti of all niining-l(»cution«* heretofore made, or which shall hereafter 
be lUJiflf, f>n any mineral vein, lode, f>r led^e, situated on the public domain, their 
heir^ and where no adverse (‘laini exi'^ts on the tenth day of May, 1872, so 

long us they conndy \vith the laws of the United States, and with State, Territorial, 
and loeul regulations not in eonllict with the laws of the United States governing 
their posse^'^ory title, sliall have the ex<*lusive light of possession and enjoyment of 
all the Mufaee included within the line^ of their locations, and of all veins, lodes, 
and ledires throughout their entiie depth, the top or apex of which lies inside of 
such suriaee-lines extended downward vertically, although such veins, lodes, or 
ledges may so far depait from a perpendicular in their course downward us to extend 
outride the vertical side-line^ of such surface-locations. But their right of posses- 
fcion to snedi outside parts oi‘ such veins or ledges shall be confined to such' portions 
thereof as lie between vertical plane^ drawn downward as above described, through 
the end-lines of their locations, so continued in their owm direction that such planes 
will intersect such exterior parts of such veins or ledges. And nothing in this sec- 
ti<m .shall authorize the locator or ^Missessor of a vein or lode which extends in its 
downward course beyond the vertical lines of his claim, to enter upon the surface of 
a claim owned or possessed by another.’^ 

Section 2 of the act of 1872 (section 2320 of the Revised Statutes) 
makes the following provisions as to shape and size of claims: 

** Mining-claims upon veins or Icxles of quartz or other rock in place, bearing 
gold, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or other valuable deposits, heretofore 
located, shall be governed as to length along the vein or lode by the customs, regu- 
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liition®;, ami laws in force at the date of their location. A rninin^-clairn located 
after the tcntli dav of May, 1872, wlietlier located hy one or mc»re perxjii-^, may equal, 
but sliall not exceed, lot»0 feet in length aloni.' the \ein or lode : but no Ioo*athm of 
a mining claim sliall he made until tlic di-coverv of the vein or huh* uithin the 
limits of tlie cdaiin located. Xo claim shall extend more than 8U0iec*t on ca<*li •'ide 
of the middle of the vein at the <^ui:face, nf>r shall any claim he limited hy any 
mining regulation to less tlian 25 feet on C‘a*h side of the middle f>f the vein at the 
surface, except where adven'-e rights exl-ting on the tenth day of May, 1S72. tender 
such limitation necessary. The eud-lines of each claim shall be paiailel to each 
other.^* 

Section 12 of the act of 1S73 (section 2329 of the Revised 
Statutes) begins as follows: 

Claims usually called ‘placers/ including all forms of deposit, excepting veins 
of quartz or other rock in place, sluill he subject to entry and patent, nntler Hke cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and upon similui* pioceullags, are provide! for vein 
or lode claims.” 

The same section of the act of 1872 (section 2330 of the Revi'sed 
Statutes) fixes the maxi mu tn size of a ]jlacer-c]aim at 130 aeix's for 
any one person or association, and section 11 of tlie act (section *2333 
of the Revised Statutes) provides that : 

“Where the same person, association, or c<>rporatlon is in possession of a ]>lnc‘er- 
claim and also a vein or lode included within tlie boundaries therefif, application 
shall be made for a patent for the placer-claim, wnth the statement tlmt it includes 
such vein or lode, and in such case a patent shall issue for the placer-claim .... 
including such vein or lode, upon the payment of five dollars per acre for such vein 
or lode-claims and 2*5 feet of surface on each side thereof. The remaiuflcr of the 
placer-claim, or any placer-claim not embracing any vein or lode-claim, shall he 
paid for at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents per acre, together with till of 
proceedings; and wdiere a vein or lode, such as ib described in section 2320,* is 
knowm to exist within the boundaries of a placer-claim, an application for a patent 
for such placer-claim, which does not include an aj;>j)lication for tlie vein or lode- 
eUim, shall be construed as a conclusive declaration that the claimant of the placer- 
claim has no right of possession of the vein or lode-claim ; but wliere the existence 
of a vein or lode in a placer-claim is not known, a patent for the placer-claim sliall 
convey all valuable mineral and other deposits w-ithin the boundaries thereof.” 

These extracts from the law will sufBce to bring before us the 
points to be discussed in the present papen A careful examination 
of them will show the following facts: 

1. There is no difference of status between locators and patentees 
of lodes as to the extent of their rights of possession and enjoyment. 
Other sections than those quoted above show the difference to be one 

* That is, a vein or lode "of quartz or other rock in place, bearing gold, silver, 
cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or other valuable deposits.” B. W. B. 
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of t<‘nnro only — the mere pcmes^nry owner being obliged to main- 
tain his title by annual work and by obedience to local regulations, 
and being liable to attacks upon his title again>t which the patentee 
is expre.'-'^Iy protected, after tlie period of his public advertisement 
has passed, and his patent has been granted. But there is this im- 
]>ortaiit dillbnuTioe between a locator an<l a patentee of plneer-claims, 
that tlie firmer does not own by virtue f»f his j)lacer-cZr/m any lodes 
that may be discovered ^^itllin it, while the latter, by virtue of his 
placer paU nt^ has a complete title to all lodes within the placer- 
claim, which were not known to exi.'-t there when the patent was 
granted, or probably, even, when the application for patent was 
made. But this right does not extend, as it might do under a lode- 
location and paUmt, to exterior parts’’ of such lodes. 

2. The title conferred hy a lode-patent comprises the usual com- 
mon-law right to the surface and all tliat is upon it or beneath it — 
with one addition and one corresponding reservation. The addi- 
tion is the right to follow' certain veins under certain conditions and 
within certain limits, into adjoining ground ; the reservation is its 
counterpart, namely, the liability to be intruded upon, through the 
exercise of the same right by the adjoining owmer. That is to say, 
all parts of lodes within the claim or patent, wiiieh have tlieir top 
or ajx*x outside of it belong to the locators whose claims include 
such top or apex ; and they have also the right to come and get their 
property — without wiiieh right, the mere ownership of it would be 
a barren pleasure.* These extra-lateral mining rights are often 
spoken of as something different in character and origin from the 
common-law right. But, as I have elsewhere shown, f this is not 
the ease. 

* “ The property in minerals is not necessarily accompanied by the right to work 
for them/’ Collier’s Trmtm on the Lavo Behting to Mines^ Am, ed , Philadelphia, 
section 3, p. 14. 

f In Lalor’s Cgflopirdia of Political /SfciWe, article “Mines;” also in letters to 
the Ptibiio Land Conimission, published in the Eng, and Min. Journal^ November 
22<i to Dt^eml^er 20th, 1879, and in the Report of the Public Lands Commission to 
the Senate and Hoii'^e of Representatives (Washington : Government Printing 
Offit‘e* 1880) fw»ra which I quote the following passages fpp. 643 et seq ,) : 

“The mineral right, however [under the common law], although it accompanies 
the surface-ownership, is separable by the. act of the owner, A farmer in New Jer- 
sey may lease or sell the right to mine and carry away all the iron ore in his farm, 
with the privileges of entry and use of the surface necessary to mining operations, 
retaining his title in all other respects unimpaired ; or he may thus dispose of the 
right to a single bed or vein of ore, retaining all others. A farmer in Pennsylvania 
may m like manner leaseor sell al! his coal-rights, or the right to one or more specified 
seams of coal, reserving to himself, undiminislied, whatever is not thus transferred. 
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We have simply to deal with the fact tliat the United v?latG=!j as 
sole owner of the public domain, has chosen to permit its occupation 
and exploration, and to sell it to citizens on certain terms ami con- 
ditions, However whimsical or unprecedented these terins may be, 
or whatever hardship they may involve in special case^, there no 
appeal from them to any supposed principles^’ of mining* laH% 

3. The old right of discovery, which wa*^ the bLisi=' of the mineiV 
title down to 1872, has dwindled nndorthe present law to a nominal 
importance. It is true that a discovery of the lode” wdihin the 
claim is made a pre-requisite to location. But the right to follow 
the lode in depth beyond the side-lines of the claim df*pends no 
longer on having discovered it, but on having included its lop or 
apex wdthin the surface-survey. Even to that portion of the lode 
actually discovered, which lies within the surface-boumlaries, the 
right of the locator is not secure, unless his location includes the 
apex; for, if he have it not, his adjoining neighbor may have it, in 
■which case the neighbor will liave the right to follow the lode into 
the land adjoining. And, on the other hand, the original <li^covGry 
may turn out to have been valueless; nevertheless, the location 
based on such a poor or barren seam will carry with it the riglit to all 
rich veins, which may have a top or apex in the same ground, though 
the actual discovery of such seams be made elsewhere, even at a 
prior date.* 


A party owning the adjacent farms may grant the mineral right tf> a given deposit 
of coal, ore, or other mineral upon one of them, with the right to f(>lIo\> and mine 
in the other that deposit only. All these and many other varieties of grants actu- 
ally occur in our Eastern States; and the rights thus conferred, as defined hy the 
agreements creating them, are independent of surface-ownership, although in their 
origin they rest upon the principle that the owner of the surface owns also the min- 
erals beneath it, 

“ The Government occupies precisely this position towards the public domain. 
It can do what it likes with its own. There is no * miners’ right/ created by the 
discovery of valuable mineral in any part of that domain, except what the Govern- 
ment chooses to create by its own voluntary acts. By such acts it is bound, us an 
individual would be, neither more nor less. It is as free as any individual would 
be to dispose, as it may see fit, of any rights not already conveyed away ; to change 
its policy at any time ; to lease or sell on new conditions, or to decline to lease or 
sell at all. This elementary statement seems to be re<pnred to correct a popular 
impression that the principles of the law of mines are difiTerent in different parts of 
oiir country, and that tliere is some mysterious obstacle in this difference to the 
introduction of a uniform system.” 

* I am aware that it was held, in the United States Tircuit Court of Colorado, in 
Vamandt v. Argentine Mining Company (Copp’s United SMee Mimral Lande^ p. 
410 ), that a location along the line of the top, apex, or outcrop of the vein, cannot 
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4. What I liave ciillf-d the extra-lateral mining right of the loca- 

tor i,*-. granted in a i)cculiar forriK There U flr^^t a sweeping grant 
of the exclusive right of po.-5-esdon and enjoyment” of all veins, 
h»rles and ledges throughout their entire depth, the top or apex of 
which lies inside of Midi surface-lines [the surface-lines of his loca- 
tion] exteinled downward vertically, although such veins, lodes or 
ledges may so far depart from a perpendicular in their course down- 
ward as to extend outside tlie vcrti(*al side lines of such surface- 
lo<*ationsf' This phraseology has the merit of clearly conveying 
the meaning intended, though tleseriptive geometry and the English 
language suffer somewhat in the operation. Vertical shle-lines” 
of surfiC*o-Jn<*ations and horiz nitul lines, extended do\vn\vard ver- 
tit*ally 5 *' are perhaps tit accoinpaiiiments to the singular top or 
apex ” of tile plural “ veins, loiles, or ledges.” But the goal is 
r(N‘iclH*d. tliougli the vehicle is damaged. In these particulars every- 
body knows what the law meain; because everybody assumes that 
it m(*an^ -omething, and everyboily sees tliat it cannot mean any- 
thing This sweeping grant is followed by the limitation : 

But their riglit of po-^si^s^iion to such outside parts of such veins or 
lt*dg(*.s shall be confined to such portions thereof as lie between ver- 
tical planes drawn downward, as above described, through the end- 
lines of their locations, so continued in their own direction that such 
jilaneswill intersect such exterior parts of such veins or ledges.” 
It will be seen that nothing limits the rights of the locator, outside 
of his location, to aU veins,” etc., having their top or apex in or 
under his surface-claim, except the vertical planes drawn through 
his .surface end-lines. 

5. That the terms vein,” lode ” and ledge,” are synonymous 
in the htatute apj)ears from the manner in which they are employed. 
Thu.s, in section 2322, above quoted, we have the phrases: vein, 
lode, or ledge;” ^S^eins, lodes and ledges;” 'Weins or ledges;” 

vein or lode ” — all apparently referring to the same thing. It is 
evident that the oraishion of lode” in one place, and of *Medge” 
in anotlier, from the comprehensive triple phrase, is not intended to 

previiil against a senior location on the dip. But, while this is in accordance with 
the sinrit the old miners* custom.s, and grants a praiseworthy recognition to the 
merits of t!ie prior locator, it is sqnarely against the letter of the statute, which can 
scarcely he evaded in such a way. The court, in the above case, gave no reason 
for its ruling, and, indeefl, seemed scar<‘ely to he conscious of its revolutionary char- 
acter. The law is plain and uncompromiaing. Whoever has the apex takes the 
vein, qtmid the section between the end-lines of his claim. There is no reserva- 
tion whatever in favor of prior locators. 
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make it less comprehensive. Xor does section 2329, which includes 
under placers ” all forms of deposit, excepting: veins of fpiartz or 
other rock in jdace/^ mean that lodes or ledges are placers, 
whatever it may mean as to irregular ma«*se> or impregnations. I 
should not deem it necessary to dwell on this point, hut that in one 
case, at least, an important ruling has been barbed n[>on the supposed 
distinction between veins and lodes.'* 

It appears, then, that the miner’s right‘d arc dependent u})on the 
lode, the top or apex, the downward courseof the lode, and the end- 
lines of the location. Yet the statute gives no light upon the all- 
important questions, What is a lode? What is the top or apex of 
a lode? How is the downward course of a lode to be determined ? 
while, as to the direction in which tlie end-lines are to be drawn, it 
prescribes only that they must be parallel.t 

The typical or normal case, evidently contemplated by the stat- 
ute, is that of a well-defined lode, without variation in dip or course, 
having a horizontal outcrop, and a location in the form of a rectan- 
gle, covering this outcrop throughout the entire length of the loca- 
tion, and terminating in end-lines which cross tlie course of the 
lode at right angles. All other *Weins, lodes or ledges,” having a 
top or apex in the same ground, are conceived to be parallel in 
course and clip with the lode first discovered, which is the founda- 
tion of the location. If all mining properties presented this beauti- 
ful simplicity of structure, and all mining locators exliibited a cor- 
responding simplicity of purpose, the application of the law would 
be easy. But the naiveti of the statute fares badly between the 
freaks of nature and the tricks of man. The decisions of the courts 
have done something to elaidfy, and not a little to complicate, the situ- 
ation. On the whole, they have, perhaps, improved it; and by the 
time the various questions involved shall have been finally passed 
upon by the Supreme Court, we shall have found out whether the 
statute can be fairly applied in practice, or not. My own impres- 
sion is that to construe the law is not diiBcuIt ; but that its strict 
construction may make it odious. So long as local tribunals try to 


* In the case of the Colorado Oeniml ( G, W, Hall et aL) v. Hqtmior Mining and 
SmUing Company (Georgetown, Colorado), tried firet before Judge Ilallett, Febru- 
ary 8d, 1879 . At the second trial, in July, 1879, Judge Hiller took adiiferent 
view. This case will be more fully discussed further on. 

t Even this provision “is merely directory, and no consequence is attached to a 
deviation from its direction.” — Eareha, Cm* M. Co* v. Mickmmd Com* M* Go* Field, 
Sawyer and Hillyer, JJ., 4 Sawyer, 311. 
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ac(*omniodato it to local necd^^ or prejudice!?, it will remain vague — 
and popular with the litigating cla&.^ep Mhicli form so largo a part 
of the mining commiinitierf. If ittf enforcement brought hardship 
to tliein, we might hope for tlieir asr^ent (hitherto withheld) to its 
salutary aniendinent, 

I [)ropose to consider, in tlieir order, tlie inherent difficulties of 
applying the law, (‘onne(*ted with the lode, the top or apex, the 
course downward and the end-lines, 

1. The Lode. 

As already observed, the terms, vein,” “ lode/^ and ^Medge,” 
employed in the statute, are intended to be synonymous. I shall, 
therelbre, use the word lode,’^ instcail of cither of the others, or all 
tlirce together. Of coarse, thecpiestion, What is a lode? arose early 
in litigations under the law. It had less importance under the old 
miners’ customs, though even then it occasionally became the ques- 
tion upon which the possessory title to [iroperty depended. I think 
it fair to say, however, that, prior to 18CG, courts, juries and parti’es 
assumed that any ore-hearing zone of rock in place was a lodc.*^ The 
contest was usually between two claimants, one of whom maintained 
that the other was working on his lode, wdiich the other denied the 
identity of the deposit as disclosed in the two setsof workings. The 
conclusive proof of identity was the continuous occurrence of ore, 
connecting the two* Against such proof, if unimpeached, resistance 
was impossible. In the absence of such proof, it w^as not easy to 
get identity admitted on mere geological or mathematical grounds. 

^ It was nor even necessary that the rock claimed should be in place. Thus, in 
Bntvn V, Qmirtz Mining (h, (15 Cal,, 1521, it was held that where quartz rock was 
broken an<l purled from the original vein, but it was found by the jury as a fact 
that it was a portion of the same quartz lode or claim, it was immaterial whether it 
was upon the surface or beneath it, or in what condition the quartz was j the first 
locator of the lode was entitled to it. He is not confined simply to the solid quartz 
actually eruljodied in the bed-rock, but is entitled to the loose quartz rock and de- 
cc>m|K>sed material, which were once a part of the lode and are now detached, so 
far as the general formation of the ledge cxin be traced. The right of the quartz- 
miner comes from Ids appropriation, and whenever his claim is defined, there is no 
reason in the nature of things why the appropriation may not as well take effect 
U|»on quartz In a deec^mposed state as any other sort, or why the condition to which 
natural cani«eK may have reduced the rock should give character to the title of the 
locator. Such quartz rock, therefore, would be included under the general term of 
a quartz ledge.^' I quote the foregoing from the digest of this decision given by 
Blanchard and Weeks (The Law of Mines, Minerah, and Mining Waieir Bights, San 
Finncisco, 1877, p. 21). 
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Under the la\Y of 18G6, however^ and still more under the law of 
1872 — the one now in force — the nature of the de]>o-it, as a lode or 
not a lode, became matter for keen dispute; since, if it were not a 
lode, even continuity of ore would not justify the I(K‘ator in follow- 
ing it beyond his location, wliile, if it wore a lode, the local ab'?ence 
of ore in places would not destroy that right. 

The view held by the General Ijand Office at Washington on this 
subject, has been liberal from the beginning. Pa->ing over some of 
the earlier rulings, made by Commissioner Joseph S. Wilkin, wljose 
experience in agricultural land-law was wide, but wlK»se notions on 
the subject of mining were somewhat hazy, I quote the following 
clear and sensible decisions of Commissioner Willis Drummond, 
which are remarkable as stating in advance the ground to wliicli 
the courts subsequently came.*^ 

Bepautmext op the Ixtertok, Oexeu vl Lixd Office, 
Washington-, D.C., July 20th, 1871. 

Hon. Thomas Boles, Dardenellos, Aiktinsas. 

Sir: In reply to your inquiry of the 11th in-^tant, 1 ha\e to .state that the term, 
‘^rock in place,” as used in the mining acts of Conirres^, has always revived tlie 
most liberal construction that the language will admit of, and every (•la^s of claims, 
that, either according to scientific accuracy or popular usage, can be classed and 
applied for as a “ vein or lode,” may be patenteil under this law. 

The plain obje<5t of the law is to dispose of the mineral lands of the United States 
for money-value, and it is a matter of indiiference to the government, whether the 
metal occurs in the form of a true or false vein. 

It may be observed, as an important point, that no proof is required to establish 
the vein-formation of the deposit. The law requires the Surveyor-General to cer- 
tify “to the character of the vein exposed;” but this is understood to mean that the 
certificate should show whether the vein exposed contains gold, silver, cinnabar, or 
copper. 

Very respectfully, 

Willis Drummond, Commissioner. 

It will be remembered that this refers to the law of 1860. 


* In the famous Eureka case (4 Sawyer, 311), these decisions of the Land GflSce 
were, if I remember correctly, not quoted either by the counsel or the court. Although 
“ Department law ” is not binding upon courts, yet it seems to me that these de- 
cisions not only carry the force of their own reasoning, but are directly in point as 
the acts of the authorized representative of the government, fixing the sense in 
which it, as one party to the sale of mineral property, construed the terms describ- 
ing the property. That is to say, the government, through its executive agent, de- 
clares to the miner, with regard to a certain deposit/* I sell you this thing as a 
lode. You will not be allowed to apply for it as anything else.” After that, does 
not the ’purchaser acquire with the deposit all the rights and privileges attached by 
the government to a lode? This consideration, however, was not required to 
bring the court, in the Eureka case, to a correct decision. 
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“Bepaetmfnt op the Interior, General Land OPProE, 

“Washington, D C , Februarj' 12th, 1S72. 

“Thomas N. Stoddard, Esq, Sonora, California. 

“Sir: .... If it was intended to a'^k if the auriferous cement-claims, found in 
what are sometimes called ancient river-beds, and usually worked by the hydraulic 
process, pioperly come within the signification of the teim ‘ rock in place,’ as used 
in the second section of the mining statute of July 2nth, 1866, then the answer must 
undoubtedly be in the negative ; several claims of that character having already 
been patented under the placer mining law of July 9tli, 1870, they fully coming 

under the meaning of the term 'placer’ as defined in said act 

«* Very respectfully, Willis Drummond, 

“ Commissioner ” 


The placer mining law here referred to, is uow substantially con- 
tained in sections 2329, 2330, 2332, 2335, 2340, and 2344 of the 
Revised Statutes. In 1868, there being no U. S. statute covering 
this class of mines, Mr. Wilson, then Commissioner of the General 
Land OfBce, made a startling decision^ including placer, gravel and 
cement mines under the act of 1866. So far as I know, there was 
no patent issued in accordance with this ruling; and Mr. Wilson^s 
successor appears to have ignored it. The passage of the placer- 
mining law removed all temptation to claim such deposits as lodes, 
the patentable placer claim being both larger and cheaper per acre 
than the lode-elaim."^ 

The following is taken from a general circular of instructions, 
issued to Surveyors-General, and Registers, and Receivers : 


* In the report of 1869 (for the year 1868) of the U. S. Commissioner of Mining 
Statistics, the following language is used (p 218, foot-note) concerning the strange 
ruling of Commissioner Wilson ; 

“A recent decision of the Commissioner of the General Land Office includes 
placer, gravel and cement mines under the operation of bection 2 The words of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, in reporting the bill to tlie 
Senate, May 2Sth, 1866, were: ^By this bill it is only ‘proposed to dispose of the vein- 

mines It is not proposed to interfere with, or lay any tax upon, the miners 

engaged in working the placer-mines ’ The words of tlie law are, ‘ vein or lode of 
quartz or other rock in place, bearing gold, silver, cinnabar or copper ’ There is 
no possible construction of these words which will include placer mines, or alluvial 
deposits or beds. The Commissioner argues that there are dififeient kinds of veins, 
and that it is difficult to decide now a vein was formed —all of which does not touch 
the case. Amid all the discussions of geologists about vein-formation, the distinc- 
tion between all veins and alluvial deposits has never been disturbed. It is found 
in tlie earliest laws, and is perfectly comprehended by the ordinary miner. The 
United States law of 1866 cannot be applied to mines of the latter class; it was an 
experiment, applied only to * quartz-mining and the attempt of the land office to 
extend it over placers, before a single quartz-mine has received a patent under it, 
only tends to bring the whole law into contempt. 
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“ Department or the Interior, General Land Odfict, 

“Washington, D. C., July loth, 1870 ” 

Gentlemen : It will be observed that tlie mineral-producing lands are 

divided into two classes: the one class embraces lands where the mineial matter is 
within *rockm place/ or, geologically speaking, m situ; and the second includes 
placers and all forms of deposits, excepting those in ' rock in place.’ In this con- 
nection, I deem it a matter of importance to give the construction this office places 
upon the expression, ‘ vein or lode of quartz or other rock in place,’ to prevent mis- 
takes in locating the two clas&es of mines refened to, thereby saving to claimants 
considerable expense and delay. 

“ In geology, and among miners, veins or lodes imply generally an aggregation of 
mineral matter found in the fissures of the rocks which inclose it, but are of great 
variety, veins differing very much in this formation and appearance. *Lode’ is a 
term in general use among the tin-miners of Cornwall, and was introduced on the 
Pacific coast by emigrants from the Cornish mines, and signifies a fissure filled either 
by metallic or eai thy matter. In several of the mining districts, the terms ‘ lead ’ and 
' ledge’ are employed in the local legulations concerning mines. ^ Lead ’ is used to 
convey the same idea as ‘lode,’ wliile Medge’ would seem to indicate a layer or 
stratum of mineral interposed between a course or ridge of rocks. 

“Veins may be either sedimentary, platonic, or segregated, or of infiltration or 
attrition, depending upon the peculiar formation, or the mode of occurrence of the 
mineral deposit There is also another form of deposit different from either of 
those mentioned above, called ‘ contact-deposit.’ 

“ European miners mention still others, called in England ‘ floors,’ in Germany 
‘ StodwerJcef^ and a form of deposit known as ^ FMhand! These latter are, more 
properly speaking, ore-bearing belts, irregular in their dimensions, but presenting a 
certain degree of parallelism with each other. Similar in some respects to the 
Falilbands, are the metalliferous zones, or ‘ amygdaloidal bands,’ which are said 
to exist on Mount Lincoln and Mount Bioss, Colorado. 

“ However, if the question were raised, neither of the forms of deposit known as 
contact-deposit, Fahlbands, or segregated veins, could be accepted as true metalli- 
ferous veins ; nor could it frequently be made to appear, without expensive excava- 
tion, whether the metal in the mine for which a patent is sought occurs in the form 
of a true vein or not 

“ But there is no reason for supposing that the terms were employed in tlieir 
strict geological signification. The plain object of the law is to dispose of the 
mineral lands of the United States for money-value ; and whatever form of deposit 
can be embraced in the general phrase, ‘vein or lode of quartz or other rock in 
place,’ must be sold at the rate of five dollai's per acre. 

“ It is evidently the policy of the government to include as much land as possible 
under this designation, for the reason that, as the most valuable metals and minerals 
occur in the several vein-formations, it is desirable that the lands wherein they are 
discovered should be sold in limited quantities, thereby preventing the few from 
monopolizing large tracts, which ought to remain open to all for ex[)loration and 
development; and for the further reason that the government derives a larger 
revenue from the sale of lands of tliis description. 

“ In fine, I include in the first class all lands wherein the mineral matter is con- 
tained in veins or ledges, occupying the original habitat or location of the metal or 
mineral ; whether in true or false veins, in zones, in pockets, or in the several other 
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forms in which minerals are found in the original rock, whether the gangue or 

matrix is disintegrated at the surface or not 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘‘Willis Drummoi^td, 

“ Commissioner.” 


The Commissioner’s geology is an amusing illustration of the dan- 
ger of indiscriminate cramming on such a subject. But his com- 
mon-sense is all the more conspicuous on that account. TJie courts 
were not at first equally liberal in fixing the scope of the term “ lode/’ 
Arhiclij since 1866, has assumed a vital importance. They attempted 
to hold fast to the technical definition of a fissure-vein. Thus, in 
Foote V. Noiional 3Iinlng Covijoany (2 Montana, 402), it was de- 
clared that a quartz lode “is a fissure or seam in the country -rook 
filled with quartz matter bearing gold or silver.” In ISorth Noon- 
day Jlining Company v. Orient Ilining Company (1 Federal Re- 
porter, 522), the vein or lode authorized to be located is defined as a 
seam or fissure in the earth’s crust, filled with quartz or some o,ther 
kind of rock in place, carrying gold, silver, or other valuable mine- 
ral deposits named in the statute. “It may be very thin or many 
feet thick, or irregular in thickness, and it may be rich or poor, pro- 
vided it contains a trace of any of the metals named in the statute.” 
I quote from the digest in Copp’s U. S. Mineral Lands (edition of 
1881), p. 423. The proviso is scarcely intelligible, considering that 
the statute comprehensively includes all valuable mineral (not merely 
metallic) deposits. 

The case of Lureha Consolidated Mining Company v. Richmond 
Mining Company, already cited, settled the point that a lode under 
the statute need not be a fissure-lode. “ We are of opinion,” says 
the court in that case, “ that the term, as used in the acts of Con- 
gress, is applicable to any zone or belt of mineralized rook lying be- 
tween boundaries clearly separating it from the neighboring rock.” 
Great apprehension was expressed by some experts,* at the time of 
this decision, that the principle laid down in it would prove revolu- 
tionary in its application, classing whole geological formations or 
mountain ranges as lodes. But, as the writer then pointed out, the 
decision simply emancipated judges and juries from the tyranny of 
technical definitions. They were more free than before to decide on 
grounds of equity and common sense whether a given zone of rook 
claimed as a lode should be practically so considered. It was not long 


* See Tramextions, vi, 560. 
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before tlie justice of this reply became manifest. In Iloiint Diablo 
Mining Company v. Callison (5 Sawyer, 439), tried, I believe, in 1878, 
the year after the Eureka decision, Judge Sawyer, one of the three 
judges who had rendered that decision, limited its application by 
declaring that while metalliferous rock in place, not in a fissure, may 
be found under such conditions within clearly defined boundaries as 
to require recognition as a vein or lode, a broad metalliferous zone, 
having within its limits true fissure veins, plainly bounded, cannot 
be regarded as a single vein or lode, although such zone may itself 
have boundaries which can be traced. Whether this declaration 
would have been made in the special case of the Mount Diablo, if 
the light of subsequent developments had been thrown upon that 
case, I do not purpose to discuss. The principle declared is clearly 
equitable. A belt of country-rock, containing independent fissure- 
veins, is not a lode. 

In a more recent case, Holmes Mining Company v. Northern Belle 
Mining Company^ tried in 1883 before the same judge, the theory of 
the plaintiff was that a certain belt (apparently the continuation of 
the Mount Diablo belt) was a compound fissure- vein,^^ according 
to the definition of Professor Cotta, given, not in his text-book, Die 
Erzlagerstdttenlehre^ but in an article contributed to the Berg-und 
Haitenmannisohe Zeitung (1864, p. 395), on “The So-called Vein- 
clay-slate of Clausthal.” This proposed distinction between simple 
and compound fissure-veins is adopted and credited to Cotta by 
Director Groddeck, in his treatise on Mineral Deposits {Die Lehre 
von den Lagerstdtten der Erze. Leipzig, 1879, p, 34). I quote 
his definition : 

“ Compound fissure-veins {die zuscmmenfjesetzten Odnge) consist predominantly of 
rock — the so-called vein-rock (Ganggesieln). This is either unaltered country-rock, 
or it has been derived therefrom by chemical and mechanical metamorphosis. In 
the vein-rock occur irregularly distributed veinlets {Trummer)^ or regularly coursing 
simple fissure-vejns {einfache Odnge) filled with minerals.’^ 

The above-mentioned case was given by the jury to the plaintiff; 
but I am unable to say, not having seen the charge of the judge, what 
view was taken by the court as to the legal location of a “ compound 
lode.” From the testimony in the case, however, I am forced to infer 
that this class of lodes was recognized, and it was left to the jury to 
decide whether the mine in suit belonged to it. 

The principle that a legal lode need not be a fissure-vein having 
been generally accepted, a new difficulty was raised concerning the 
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term “ in place.” This has been chiefly confined to cases arising ii 
the Leadville district, where most of the silver-lead deposits claime* 
under lode-locations lie at or near the contact between limeston 
and overlying porphyry, and have a comparatively small dip saj 
15 degrees from the horizontal plane. This dip renders it an eas^ 
and comparatively inexpensive matter to reach the “contact witl 
a vertical shaft, at a considerable distance from its outcrop ; and tin 
whole region was covered at an early day with claims, in most o 
which there was no visible outcrop. But the proprietors went vig 
orously down with exploring shafts, and in many cases reached tht 
contact-zone or vein, the outcrop of which was already located bj 
others. Litigation naturally followed; and a series of interesting 
and bitterly contested eases, running through the last five years, was 
the result. In most of these cases the Iron Silver Mining Com- 
pany has been a party. That company was formed by Mr. William 
Steyens, a pioneer who, for many years after the decay of the early 
gold-washing operations in California Gulch, near Leadville, had 
remained in the locality, maintaining feith in its future, and locating 
and perfecting numerous claims. With much labor and patience, 
Mr. Stevens traced the outcrop of the “contact” along the sides of 
California Gulch, and located lode-claims upon it, until he had in 
all a mile and a half of continuous claims of this character, which 
were transferred, together with other property (placer-claims, water- 
rights, etc.), to the Iron Silver Mining Company. When the rush 
of prospectors came, they swarmed over the hills, and many of them 
located “on the back” of the Stevens claims, and, profiting by the 
explorations which had discovered the position of the ore-bearing 
zone, proceeded to “go for it” with vertical shafts. Confining our 
attention for the moment to the Iron hill, we may say that from the 
Stevens’s outcrops for a long distance eastward, there was practically 
but one legal vein known to exist. This of itself would not con- 
stitute a strongly exceptional case. The same is true, for instance, 
as the courts have decided, at the Comstock and at Eureka. But in 
those cases, the deposit stands so steeply that, although much litiga- 
tion has been necessary to establish its unity, the point once estab- 
lished has not again been disputed, because it would be too costly 
an undertaking to pierce the vein by deep vertical shafts far off* in 
the hanging-wall, merely as a preliminary to a fight. Moreover, 
the cost in time, perhaps, even more than in money, was prohibitory. 
The occupant of a steeply-dipping lode, working down upon it by 
incline, in ore, could reach a given point either before his rival could 
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irrive at it with a vertical shaft through barren rocks, or else so 
oon after as to leave no time for that most convenient operation, 
he extraction of ore from the disputed ground — an operation which 
s usually relied upon to furnish the sinews of war. At Leadville, 
)n the other hand, the deposit was so nearly horizontal, that shafts 
hrough cracked and soft rock might reach points far in advance of 
;he inclines from the outcrop, months before the latter. The thou- 
lands of prospectors who had not been pioneers and had not made 
)riginal discoveries, yet would not submit to an application of the 
aw which would exclude them from a share in the ownership of the 
;ood things developed by* earlier locators, created an irresistible 
popular feeling against the right given by the law to lode-claimants, 
>f following the lode beyond their side-lines. Moreover, many, 
iven of the earliest locations, had no visible outcrops; and their 
)wners could not foresee what might be the consequences to them 
)f the general exercise of this right. They might, perhaps, follow 
;heir deposit into a neighbor’s land, provided it was a lode, and 
;hey had the apex ; but if somebody else should prove that he held 
die apex, they might lose all. Hence they bowed to the popular 
feeling, and either tacitly or by formal agreement with adjoining 
)wners, establislied vertical boundaries, drawn through the side- 
dues of their locations. But the Iron Silver Mining Company, 
laving for a long distance, at least, a clear outcrop, and a well- 
iefined vein, and laying claim to a magnificent property, decided 
:o fight for its rights — and hence ‘^the Iron Mine cases.^’ Since, 
inder the laws of Colorado, the title to real estate cannot be deter- 
mined by a single trial, if the beaten party demands another, the 
trials have been more numerous than the disputes. In the course 
them, all possible defences have been set up against the claims 
^f the company. In one case, it wmuld be argued that the deposit 
was not a lode ; in another (or in the second trial of the same), that 
although a lode where the plaintiff worked it, it was barren for 
some distance between plaintifF^s and defendant^s workings, and 
thus lost its identity; or it was cut oif by a dyke, and lost its iden- 
tity in that way ; or being so flat, it was a kind of vein not con- 
templated by the law — a brand new kind, in fact (not departing 
from the perpendicular, but departing from the horizontal); or the 
plaiiitifiF had no apex, and, therefore, no right to follow beyond its 
side-lines; or the plaintiff^s end-lines were not properly drawn; 
and so on. We are concerned at this time with the first class of 

VOL. XII,— 26 
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defences only — those which denied the character of the deposit as a 
lode. 

In 1879, one of these cases, the Iron v. Grandview {Stevens and 
Leiter v. Williams)^ came to trial at Denver before Judge Hallett 
and a jury. From the charge to the jury (reported in the Denver 
Weekly Times^ February 19th, 1879, and in Carpenter^s Mining 
Code, third edition, Denver, 1880, p. 67) I make the following 
extracts ; 

The language of the act is, mining claims upon veins or lodes of quartz or other 
rock inplacGf bearing gold, silver, cinnabar, lead,* tin, copper, or other valuable de- 
posits And, as to the meaning of these words, in place, they seem to indi- 

cate the body of the country which has not been affected by the action of the 
elements; which may lemain in its original state and condition as distinguished 

from the superficial mass which may lie above it And when this act speaks 

of veins or lodes m it means such as lie in a fixed position in the general 
mass of country rock, or in the general mass of the mountain Now, when- 

ever we find a vein or lode in this general mass of country rock, we may be per- 
mitted to say that it is in place^ as distinguished fiom the superficial deposit, and 
that is true, whatever the character of the deposit may be ; that is to sav, as to 
whether it belongs to one class of veins or another ; it is in place if it is held in the 
embrace, is inclosed by the general mass of the country. And as to the word vein 
or lode, it seems to me that these words may embrace any description of deposit 
which is so situated in the general mass of the country, whether it is described in 
one way or another ; that is to say, whether in the language of the geologist, we 
say that it is a bed, or a segregated vein, or gash vein, or true fissure vein, or merely 
a deposit ; it matters not what the particular description of it may be, in respect to 
these distinctions, wdiich are observed by geologists in defining the different classes 
of deposits that lie in the embrace, or are inclosed by the general mass of the moun- 
tain. In all cases I suppose that they are lodes if not veins. It may be true that 
many of these deposits will not come under the description of veins as known to 
geologists, but if they are not so described — ^if they cannot be so correctly described 
— they are, at least, lodes, and are recognized as such by miners in their search for 
them. In other words, whenever a miner finds a valuable mineral deposit in the 
body of the earth, as I have described it, he calls that a lode, whatever its form may 
be, and however it may be situated, and whatever its extent in the bodj- of the 
earth. The books make some distinctions between beds and lodes, and they make 
distinctions in the different classes of veins as you have heard from counsel, but 
these distinctions are not important in relation to this matter of the discovery and 
taking of these mineral deposits. It has been decided that Congress, in passing 
this act, intended by this description to embrace and include all forms of deposit 
which are located in the general mass of the mountain, by whatever name they may 
he known, and the distinctions which are adopted by geologists in respect to the 
different kinds of veins, are not important except for one question and for one pur- 
pose, which I may invite your attention to further on. So that we may say, gentle- 
men, with respect to the case which is now before you, that, whether this may be 
called a true vein or a contact vein, or a bed ; whether it lies with the stratification 
or transversely to it, the matter is of no importance for the purpose of determining 
this question ; it is in any event a lode if it lies in place within the meaning of this 
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act. And it is in place if it is inclosed and embraced in the general mass of the 
mountain, and fixed and immovable in that position. Perhaps I ought to say 
farther, in view of some things that weie said by counsel in the argument, that it 
is not material as to the character of the vein matter ; whether it is loose and dis- 
integrated, or whether it is solid material. In these lodes the earth that is found 
in them, the earthy matter which may be washed or treated with w’ater or steam, 
is often the most valuable part. It was never understood here or elsewliere, so far 
as I know, that such earthy matter was not embraced in the location because it was 
of that character. It is the surrounding mass of country rock; it is that which 
incloses the lode rather than the material of which it is composed, which gives it 
its character ; so that even if it be true, as counsel liave stated in the course of their 
arguments, that this is mere sand, is a loose and friable material which cannot be 
called rock in the strict definition of that word, if that be true, it does not affect 
the character of the lode If it were all of that character it would still be a vein 
or lode m place, if the wall on each side, the part which holds the lode, is fixed 
and immovable 

“ This brings us to a question, gentlemen, which really is the important question 
in this case, and that is whether there is any lode in the position which ba« been 
mentioned by the witnesses; and in that connection, in the consideiation of that 
question, the character of the deposit, as to whether it is a true fissure vein, or a 
contact deposit, or a bed, or something of that kind, is of some value ; because in 
respect to fissure veins we accept the cavity or chasm, which is found between walls 
and filled with what they call vein-matter, as indicating or showing the existence 
of the lode, even if the matter which is found in it is not very valuable— that is, if 
there is anything which usually accompanies valuable ores or mineials. But in 
respect to this kind of deposit, my impression is that it is to be known, called, and 
regarded as an irregular deposit ; one which, if it should be interrupted for any 
considerable distance — that is, if what they call the contact or junction between the 
porphyry and lime should become barren for a considerable distance — that it should 
no longer be called a lode. As I understand it, this line which exists, wdiich always 
exists when theie is a union of rocks of different ages and different formation, may 
carry ore or it may not; it may he productive or it may be barren; and if this 
should he found at any point in its course to become barren, and remain so for any 
considerable distance, I do not see how it could be called a lode in that part of it 
so that it could be followed wdth the lesult to claim what lies beyond. I should 
say that with reference to such a line of contact between rocks of different forma- 
tion, that to find that line of contact in one place, unless there were m. it valuable 
minerals which were carried along with something like a continuous course along 
the line of contact, that no lode would be discovered. It could not be said that any 
had been found until such minerals were found. I do not mean by this that any 
slight interruption for a few feet of the valuable part of the ore would have the 
efifect to show that the deposit was broken in its continuousness. I do not mean 
that, nor do I mean that if any dyke or other extraordinary foreign matter should 
be interposed in the course of the lode so as to cut it off, and it should follow on 
immediately after that interruption, that would be regarded as such a displacement 
in the continuity of the deposit as would deprive it of its regular character. When- 
ever it may appear that the fissure has existed at one time, or at any time, with a 
continuous body of ore in it which may have been interrupted by some subsequent 
convulsion, the character of the deposit would remain the same as if the interrup- 
tion had never occurred. But if there was such an intervening space in the con- 
tact, as these witnesses call it, barren in its continuity, as might show a separate and 
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distinct body of ore, ■which had always been such, I shonlcl say it would not 
pass with the gr<ant of the first. It may help yon, gentlemen, forme to expiess this 
in other language, and ask you to extend the line wiiich is laid down on that map 
(showing), for some distance further, and to suppose that in the course of that line, 
w^e may say that you find that there is, at the head of the deposit, that nearest the 
surface, a hundred feet or moie of continuous ore Ivung upon the line between the 
por[>fiyiy and the lime, and then there should be an interruption of a hundred feet 
or more of this contact which is perfectly barren ; the lime and the porphyiy com- 
ing togetlier cariying nothing ivliatever ; and belo^v th«it again, another body similar 
to that which was found at the head, the position which I think might be taken 
upon this, the jiosition of these ore bodies, would be that theie would foe two lodes 
rather than one, the first above, and the second below ; but if there is a continuous 
body of ore, or practically continuous, and there is no such interruption as exhibits 
other than a casual and fortuitous displacement, then it would be one lode 

“There may be other deposits in that neighborhood, gentlemen, which show en- 
tirely difieient features, or show the same features, but wdiether that be true or not, 
is not a nuitter for present consi delation. We determine these questions only upon 
what appears in this case, and without reference to any others that may arise in the 
same locality. Other deposits in this neighborhood may be of an entirely different 
character; they may be such as cannot in any sense be called lodes at all W hether 
this is true or not, is not for present consideration. Wo determine this case, as I 
said before, upon the evidence given here, leaving other questions wdiich may arise 
in respect to other locations to the facts as the}’’ may be developed in respect to 
them. 

“Some of the witnesses— one in particular— w’as of the opinion that the ore in 
this deposit was not found in place until a point had been reached east of the east 
line in the iron location; others, the witnesses of the plaintifJs, were very confident 
that it was found as indicated upon the map, at a point where the shaft-house is, 
there within those lines. That is an important question, gentlemen, because the 
point where it is found in place determines the ownership of the vein. In other 
words, if the point at which it is found in place is not within the plaintiff’s location, 
they cannot claim any right to go beyond the limits of their patent and pursue it 
elsewhere. I think you understand that point pretty well by this time.” 

The definition here given to the term place is too narrow. 
Neither the usage of science nor the usage of practice requii'es that 
rock in place shall be wholly inclosed in other rock also in place. 
The term is not without elasticity; but its fundamental meaning iS; 
that the rock occupies with relation to the mass of the adjacent rock 
the same position as when it assumed its present general char- 
acter. It is not, in other words, mere boulder or debris, transported 
from its original position. The possible vagueness of the term arises 
from two sources: First, All our sedimentary rocks have been de- 
posited by water, either as mechanical or as chemical precipitates. 
While forming as rocks, therefore, they might not be considered as 
in place. Practically, the distinction arises with regard to the hard 

cements of the ancient river-beds, which are as really rock in 
place now as any other conglomerates. Yet the General Land Office 
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(see letter of Commissioner Drummond, February 12th, 1872, 
Copp’s Mining Decisions, p. 78) has decided tliat they do not come 
under that decision ; and they are uniformly }>atented as placers. 
Secondly, A mass of rock may not be really in place as a whole, 
because it has been dislocated and moved from its original position; 
yet if it is a large mass, this dislocation is in common usage not 
regarded as preventing the application of the term in place and 
certainly the subordinate parts of such a mass are considered as in 
place. But the notion conveyed in the above-quoted charge to the 
jury, that rock in place must be embraced in the general mass, is 
untenable. Is not the top of a granite mountain in place ? Yet it 
has no rock in place above it, and it may have debris upon it. Or 
suppose ^ quartz-lode, lying wholly within the mass of a slate moun- 
tain, It is clearly in place, according to the above definition. Yow 
let the mountain be so affected by frost and rain that the surface is 
decomposed and removed, until the side of the harder and more 
resisting quartzdode is exposed. Then, forsooth, the lode, though 
it has not budged an inch or yielded an ounce of its mass, is no 
longer in place. This is not an imaginary instance. I have seen 
such veins. There is a notable instance on Eed Mountain, near 
Silver Peak, Nevada. 

A still more ludicrous application of this definition might be made 
to a case in which a lode crops out like a wall — a ease so frequent 
as to have given rise to the use of the word ledge ” as a synonym 
for lode.^^ tiere the lode is actually standing in the midst of the 
debris produced by the disintegration of the surrounding surface ; 
and it would not be place according to the above definition! 
It is unnecessary to argue the matter further; yet I cannot forbear 
to point out that by this definition no part of a mountain, or of the 
earth’s crust can be in place ; for if the top layer be not in place 
because it has no rock in place over it, then the next layer is in the 
same predicament, and so on. 

The worst mischief couched in this definition is indicated by an- 
other passage in the charge above quoted, in which the court in- 
structs the jury that the point where the vein is first found in place 
(proceeding downwards from the outcrop) determines its ownership. 
Taken together with the strict definition already criticized, this in- 
struction opened a door through which any jury that chose to do so 
might walk away with the rights of locators under the law. For 
the majority of lode-outcrops are more or less weathered and disin- 
tegrated, and where the lode is harder than the country-rock, one 
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or both walls are even more affected by decomposition than the lode. 
Yet miners have no difficulty in determining after a little explora- 
tion, that such lodes are in place; and when not only the lode, but 
one of Its walls also, is in place, the miner is satisfied that he has 

found the lode,” and proceeds to locate his claim upon it. It is 
unnecessary cruelty to say to such a locator that until the other wall 
is so solid that a jury cannot be persuaded that it is debris, he has 
no lode at all ; and that the lode begins to exist just beyond his side 
lines, where his neighbor, who never found it at all, has located a 
claim on the surface and gone down with a vertical shaft for luck,” 
or for plunder. I shall recur to this important matter in connection 
with other decisions. 

A further feature of the above-quoted charge requiring comment, 
is the declaration that the contact zone in this case was not a vein 
unless it was continuously ore-bearing — or, to take the limit fixed 
by the court, if a barren interval of a hundred feet on a given line 
should exist in it. The court here overlooked the overwhelming 
geological probability that in such a case ore-connections exist on 
some other Hue than the one actually exposed in the workings. In 
the Eureka-Richmond case, the defendants relied largely upon an 
alleged barren interval of 900 feet, shown by a certain drift between 
two ore-bodies. But other evidence at hand in that case convinced 
the court that the zone containing these bodies was one in origin 
and character ; and came under the comprehensive definition an- 
nounced in these words of the Eureka decision: ^^It [the term 
Mode^ as used in the acts of Congress] includes all deposits of min- 
eral matter found through a rainei'alized zone or belt coming from 
the same source, impressed with the same forms, and appearing to 
have been created by the same processes.” 

The untenable distinction set up by the court in the Grandview 
case furnishes its own comment in the paragraph quoted above, in 
which it is declared that other deposits in the neighborhood may or 
may not show the same features as the one in suit, but that they are 
not to influence the decision of the present case. There being but 
one contact-zone known in the neighborhood at. the time, the effect 
of the ruling of the court attaching vital importance to barren in- 
tervals in ic, was that one locator upon the outcrop, being lucky 
enough to put down his incline in the axis of an ore body and to 
avoid the barren spots, would beheld to have a lode, while his next 
neighbor, being less fortunate, would have no lode, or would lose 
his right to it, though both were located on the same zone, and neither 
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could have foreseen his fortune. It certainly was not the intent, nor 
do I think it the necessary construction, of the law, that the acqui- 
sition of mining titles should be reduced to such bare gambling as 
that. 

A little later, on motions for preliminary injunctions, in Leadville 
31inmg Company v, Fitzgerald et al. (Carbonate-Little Giant case) 
and Stevens and Letter v. Murphy et ah (Iron-Luella case), Judge 
Hallett said (as quoted in Carpenter’s Mining Code, p. 74, and 
Copp’s United States Mineral Lands, p. 356 — the two versions differ 
slightly in unessential particulars, and each contains passages not in 
the other, but the one I cite is substantially In both, except the first 
sentence, which is omitted by Carpenter): 

‘‘ Section 2320 of the Revised Statutes refers to veins and lodes in ^ rock in place, ^ 
and of course no other can he brought within the terms of the act. After careful 
consideration, it was thought that a vein or lode could not be in place within the 
meaning of the act, unless it should be within the general mass of the mountain ; 
it must be inclosed by, or held within the general mass of fixed and immovable 
rook. It is not enough to find the vein or lode lying on the top of fixed or immov- 
able rock, for that which is on top is not within, and that which is without the rock 
in place cannot be said to be within it.” 

Here the court misquotes the statute, which speaks of veins or 
lodes of rook in place, not in rock in place. One might suppose this 
‘to be a typographical error, but for the argument which seems to be 
based upon it, and falls to the ground without it. ^^That which is 
without the rock in place cannot be said to be within it,” says the 
court. We might irreverently reply, Well, don’t say so, then ; 
nobody asked yon to.” The question of the law is not whether the 
lode is within or without rock in place, but whether it is rock in 
place ; and the lode itself may be in place, though both walls be 
debris or air. The condition of the country-rock is collateral, but 
not controlling, evidence as to the character in this respect of the 
lode. 

It is unfortunate that this point has not yet been settled by the 
United States Supreme Court. Justice Miller of that court, sitting 
on the second trial of the Grandview case, in July, 1879, charged 
the jury at considerable length, but passed over this subject lightly, 
though it had been made so prominent in the charge on the first 
trial. The charge of Judge Miller was reported in the Denver 
papersdn July, 1879, and from this report I take the following sen- 
tences, which comprise all that concerns the meaning of the term 
“ in place.” 
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And here I want to saj that by rock in place, I do not mean merely hard rock, 
merely quartz rock ; but any combination of rock, broken up, mixed with mineral 

and other things is rock within the meaning of the statute 

“I give that instruction [that the mineral must be of quartz or other lock], but 
with the distinct understanding that all this substance, between the porphyry and 
limestone, that has been explained to you, which contains mineral — I mean which 
contains ore — is rock in place.” 

After quoting and adopting the definitions laid down in the 
Eureka-Eichmond case, Judge Miller added: 

am aided also by my brother Hfillett, whose experience is greater than mine 
in this matter, and who has also given the definition of the word which I piopose 
to read to \ ou as tlie law : ‘ In general, it may be said that a lode or vein is a body 
of mineral or mineral-bearing body of rock within defined boundaries in the 
general mass of the mountain.’ ” 


It will be seen that these statements do not clearly meet the ques- 
tion, whether rock may be in place without being embraced wholly 
by other rock in place. On another point, however, the peculiar 
nature of the contact-zoue in suit, and the effect on the title to it of 
interruptions in its ore- bearing character. Judge Miller overrules 
Judge Hallett’s previous charge. He says : 

‘‘The eighth instruction— ‘Although the jury believe from the evidence that the* 
plaintiffs are the owners of a vein of quartz rock in place, yet if such vein on its 
course toward the land in dispute, he interrupted for a considerable distance, then 
it ceases to be a lode or vein, so as to give the plaintiffs the right to pursue it into 
the adjoining land, and in such ease the plaintiff cannot recover.’ I refuse that 
instruction. In the first place the evidence is uncontradicted — at least so little con- 
tradicted I would not dare to put that to the jury — that that main incline has me- 
tallic ore in it from beginning to end, as far as it has been carried ; and in the sec- 
ond place, the words ‘considerable distance,’ do not convey any accurate concep- 
tion. In some cases a mile would be a ‘ considerable distance,’ and in some cases, 
where a life depended on it, half an inch would be considered a considerable dis- 
tance 

‘‘ , ... I say to you further, gentlemen, that the thinness or thickness of the 
matter in particular places does not affect its being a vein or lode ; nor does the fact 
that it is occasionally found in the general course of this vein or shoot, in pockets 
deeper down into the earth or liigher up, affect its character as a vein, lode or ledge. 
I say to you, further, that a total interruption of the ore-matter, if the contact re- 
mains on each side, the limestone and porphyry are still preserved, and the vein of 
mineral matter is found within a short distance further on, pursuing that same con- 
tact, it is still a part of the same vein. In short, if thei’e is a genetal and pervad- 
ing continuance of this mineral matter, with a casual and occasional interruption, 
but pursuing the same general course, bounded by the same rocky material above 
and below as far as you can trace that until it breaks off totally and is interrupted 
for a very large distance, it is a vein of rock or mineral matter. Xow I think you 
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will have no difficulty in applying these definitions, since the evidence here is 
almost uncontradicted that there is such a sheet of matter as is spoken of. All the 
witnesses agree that there is a substratum of limestone and a snperstratnra of por- 
phyry ; all agree, even defendant’s witnesses, that tiiey come to a point where that 
contact is so narrow, that only a sheet of paper could be got into it, but still it has 
the well-preserved distinction — the poiphyry above, the lime below, and, altliongli 
in some instances to the south, some to the north, and some occasional spots in the 
levels, it is stated by the defendant's witnesses, that no more vein matter lias been 
found ; yet you must, I think, come to the conclusion, that on the whole, and taking 
the course which this matter is in contact from the line of the plaintiff’s location 
to the line of the defendant’s location ; taking the course of that large incline shaft, 
driven by the plaintiffs from where they fiist discovered it to where it meets the 
defendants — it is for you to say, from the testimony, not for me to find for you — but 
I can see no reason why you should notsay there is a continuous vein of mineral from 
the opening shaft, the plfiintiff’s shaft, to the x‘>oint where it reaches the Williams 
shaft. If that is true, if yon find that to be true, why, notwithstanding these casual 
interruptions in various directions, notwithstanding the widening, the narrowing, 
the deepening, and the shallowness of the vein; notwith-^tanding it has, in some 
places, acknowledged diversions down into the ground, still, if the miner is able to 
pursue, and has been able to pursue it in the vein ; notwitlistanding these interrup- 
tions, you are to call it a vein, and treat it as a vein within the meaning of the act 
of Congress.” 

It is evident here that the court did not intend to let the jury 
accept a gap of a hundred feet as enough to separate ^Hwo lodes/^ 
both in the same contact-plane, and the lower edge of one and the 
upper edge of the other constituting the boundaries of the gap. On 
the other hand, Judge Hallett, who did attach that degree of import- 
ance to a barren interval, was careful to say, that a mere dyke cut- 
ting through the vein wpuld not destroy its legal continuity. But 
in January, 1884, in the case of Louisville Mining Company v. Iron 
Silver Mining Company , Judge Goddard charged as follows (reported 
in the Leadville Daily Herald of January 20th, 1884): 

You are further instructed, at the request of the plaintiffs, that evidence has been 
introduced by the plaintiffs showing that from near the south end of the McKeon 
level, upon the Iron claim, a porphyry dyke exists northeasterly across the claims 
of the defendant company into the Louisville claim, and some twenty feet to the 
west of the Louisville shaft. That the said dyke cuts upward through the lime- 
stone and crosses the plane of contact and into the porphyry hanging wall at the 
points along its course, and in so doing it cuts through and entiiely obliterates the 
line of contact between the lime and porphyry. The defendant company has, on 
the other hand, introduced evidence showing that even though there should be an 
intrusion of gray porphyry through the limestone, at defined points along the line 
at which the plaintiffs claim the dyke cut its way, yet, nevertheless, it does not cut 
across the plane of contact, nor does it destroy the continuity of the vein, and that 
the dyke claimed by the plaintiffs’ witnesses does not exist. It is for you to deter- 
mine from this conflicting testimony what the facts are in relation to the alleged 
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dyke. You are instructed, that if you belieye from the evidence that the dyke 
exists, as claimed by plaintiffs’ "witnesses, and that it cuts through and destroys the 
plane of contact, entirely separating the mineial bodies upon the north and south 
thereof, so that you cannot reach the one through the other along the plane of con- 
tact, or tlirongh or along the crevice, then the ore and vein material, with their in- 
closing walls to the north and to the south of tlie said dyke, constitute two separate 
veins or lodes, and the defendant company has no right under the law to go to the 
south of the said dyke by virtue of the possession of the apex of tlie vein, if such 
exists within any of their mining claims.” 

The lot of a Leadville locator is truly not a happy one. If his 

outcrop is disintegrated, or one of his walls is loose, or his vein 

pinches, or a dyke cuts through it, he has few rights which a jury 
is bound to respect. The long and short of it is, as one of the 
counsel in the Louisville ease was bold enough to say in the court, 
that the Leadville people are determined to keep locators within 
their side-lines ; and the rulings of the courts have furnished tech- 
nical pretexts for carrying out the common law of the district/^ 

The latest ruling of Judge Hallett which I have seen, is con- 
tained ill his charge to the jury in the case of Iron Silver Mining 

Company v. TK 8, Cheesman et al (Tron-Smuggler case). I do not 
know that it has been printed. I quote from a manuscript copy 
furnished to me. The charge was delivered at Denver, June 10th, 
1882. 

‘^To determine "whether a lode or vein exists, it is necessary to define those terms ; 
and as to that, it is enough to say that a lode or vein is a body of mineral or mineral- 
bearing rock within defined boundaries in the general mass of the mountain. In 
this definition, the elements are the body of mineral or mineral-bearing rock, and 
the boundaries. With either of these things well established, very slight evidence 
may be accepted as to the existence of the other. A body of mineral, or mineral- 
bearing rock in the general mass of the monntain, so far as it may continue unbroken 
and without interruption, may be regarded as a lode, whatever tlie boundaries may 
be. In the existence of such a body, and to the extent of it, boundaries are implied. 
On the other hand, with well-defined boundaries, very slight evidence of ore within 
such boundaries will prove the existence of a lode. Such boundaries constitute a 
fissure j and if in such a fissure ore is found, although at considerable intervals and 
in small quantities, it is called a lode or vein.” 

It is sufficiently evident that under the various definitions and rul- 
ings above quoted, the title of the mining locator is not only uncertain 
at the start, but can never be made certain. It remains always a 
question for a jury to decide, whether his deposit is a lode or not ; 
and it may be a lode to-day, and cease to be a lode by reason of 
further developments to-morrow ; or one jury may pronounce it a 
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lode, and another not. The experience of the Iron Silver Mining 
Company at Leadville is an illustration. Of several suits, all turn- 
ing upon the same geological and legal state of facts, the company 
won some and lost others. And in the later trials the company was 
invariably defeated, because popular sentiment was against it. 
Yet it will be admitted that the u‘^e of any law regarding the title 
to property is, that having complied with the law, an owner cannot 
afterwards be robbed and denied his remedy simply because he is 
odious. If the jury verdicts at Leadville had been clearly contrary 
to law, they could have been set aside. But they were not contrary 
to law. The law, vague or silent on certain points, was construed 
by the courts in such a way (whether necessarily or not) as to leave 
the jury great latitude. They had only to choose which witnesses 
they would believe as to obscure features of the lode, and on any 
one of half a dozen points they could, at will, decide it to be a lode 
or no lode. 

Moreover, there is, as I have already indicated, a certain argument 
of equity, not without force, as to the application of the United 
States law to veins of not more than 15 degrees dip — called 

blanket-lodes in the West. Congress might have ordained some 
diflPeront rules for these lodes. They did constitute under the old 
German laws a separate class. I do not see that the operation of 
the law would have been improved by this distinction. It w^ould 
simply have introduced a new question of fact for witnesses to 
quarrel over, and a new peril for mining locators. But however 
that may be, Congress did not make the distinction ; and the at- 
tempt to import it into the administration of the statutes as they 
stand is vain.* The moral of the whole matter is that the law itself 
is at fault, and often works or permits substantial hardship, or even 
injustice. But the only way to treat it is to enforce it or change it. 
Meanwhile, it must be remembered that hardship is not necessarily 
injustice. The first locator complying with the law should obtain 
a clear title to something. A later locator or prospector may want 
part of that something ever so much ; he may think he is going to 
get it, or has got it; yet his disappointment is not unjust to him, 
however hard it may be. What is unjust is the requirement of 

* cannot be presumed that Congress intended to prescribe a rule for one class 
of fissures, leaving others unprovided for. As those acts were apparently intended 
for all lodes it is not for the courts to say that they shall be confined to Jodes which 
have a certain position in the earth.” Judge Hallett to the Public Lands Commis- 
sion. — Beport, p. 270 . 
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conditions whicli nobody can understand, or be sure he has fulfilled, 
and the giving of a title in return which nobody can fully trust; 
and this injustice will, I fear, remain until the attempt to base extra- 
lateral rights upon undeveloped and uncertain geological conditions 
shall be abandoned, and the vertical boundary-planes shall become 
at once the inviolable limits and the impregnable defences of the 
locator’s rights. 

In justice to Judge Moses Hallett, whose decisions have been 
criticized in this paper, it should be added that \vhile he has 
attempted to construe the law under great difficulties, and in some 
instances may have given it a construction which it will not bear, 
he recognizes clearly its imperfection, and favors its radical reform. 
In a letter to the Public Lands Commission* Judge Hallett says : 

‘*It is safe to say that the greater part of the legal complications for which mines 
are notorious over all other property, grows out of the practice of dealing with lodes 
as distinct and severable from the eartJi in which they may bo found. In condem- 
nation of that policy it is only necessary to say that very many lodes liave not that 
character, and of those that are pretty well defined it is often difficult and sometimes 
impossible to distinguish one from another. If we can return to the common-law 
principle which gives to the owner of the surface all that may be found within his 
lines extended down vertically, we should avoid hereafter fully one-half the contro- 
versies that now embarrass the mining industries of this country/' 

The common law principle’^ does not, as Judge Hallett seems 
to imply, forbid the separation of the mineral right from the surface 
ownership. This has been shown on a preceding page. But he is 
perfectly right in his main proposition, and has clearly indicated the 
heart of the trouble. The government, in exercising its undoubted 
right to separate the two properties, has violated, not common-law, 
but common-sense, by conveying a thing which it is diiBScult to 
recognize, describe, and bound, 

II. The Apex. 

As we have seen, the extra-lateral title of a lode-claim is con- 
trolled by the possession of the top or apex.^^ These terms ap- 
peared for the first time in the act of 1872. They were not miners^ 
terras. I have reason to believe that they were used instead of the 
word outcrop, in order to cover "‘blind lodes,^^ which do not crop 
out. The conception of an apex, which is properly a point, was 
probably taken from the appearance of a blind lode in a cross-section 


* Repoi't of the FuhliG Lcmds Gommission, Washington, 1880 , pp. xxxvii., 269 . 
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where the walls appear as lines, and the upper edge as a point. 
The term may also have been intended to cover the imaginary case 
of an ore-deposit which terminates upwards in a point. We may, 
however, dismiss from consideration the case of a simple point and 
safely assume that the apex is the same as the top, and is either a 
line or a surface. 

A. few definitions of the apex may be quoted with advantage be- 
fore further discussion of it. The following are taken from the 
Report of the Public Lands Commission, transi^itted to Congress 
by President Hayes, February 25 th, 1880 . This Commission, con- 
sisting of Messrs. J. A. Williamson, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, Clarence King, Director of the Geological Survey, A. 
T. Britton, Thomas Donaldson, and J. W. Powell, issued a circular 
containing a series of questions, to which numerous answers were 
received. Under the head of ^^Lode Claims the fourth question 
was (in part) ; 

“What do you understand to be the top or apex of a vein or lode? ” 

Among the answers to this question were the following : 

1 “The highest point at which the ore or rock is found * in place/ or between 
the walls of the vein, and not a * blow-out/ or pait of the ledge broken down out- 
side the walls/’ (John Wasson, United States Surveyor-General, Arizona, p. 1.) 

2. “ The croppings or the exposed surface of the vein or lode.” (Thomas Waser, 
land-attorney, Eldorado County, Cal , p. 229 ) 

3. “The highe«!t point at which it approaches or reaches the natural surface of 
the ground ” (William N, Byers, Denver, Col., p. 259 ) 

4. “ The highest point of its outcrop in rock in place.” (S. W. Hill, mining 
engineer, Leadville, Col., p. 279.) 

6. “That point at which the vein enters or emerges from rock in place.” (Henry 
Neikirk, miner, Boulder, Col., p. 300.) 

6. “The top or apex is generally understood to be that part of the lode that is 
first discovered. A vertical lode has its apex at the surface.” (H. W. Heed, United 
States Deputy Mineral Surveyor, Ouray, Col , p. 303 ) 

7. “Where the mineral-bearing crevice-matter is first met, either on the surface, 
or, as in blind lodes, underground j but wherever it is met there begins the apex.” 
(Carl Wulsten, United States Deputy Mineral Surveyor, Rosita, Col., p. 316.) 

8. “ The croppings or highest point of the ledge appearing above or discovered 
beneath the surface.” (William Hayden, lawyer and mine-owner, Deadwood, Dak., 

p. 821 ) 

9. “ The highest point of the centre of the ledge.” (Daniel Bacon, Boise City, 
Idaho, p. 329.) 

10. “ The outcrop in the highest geological level, whether this is accidentally 
higher or lower than some outcrop caused by denudation or slip.” (W M. Courtis, 
M, E., Wyandotte, Mich., p. 389.) 

11. “Where it comes through or to the surface of the rock in which it is 
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incased, though it may be covered, and sometimes is, with twenty or thirty feet 
of loose earth ” (Wesley P. Emery, minei, Butte City, Montana, p. 352.) 

12. ‘'^That portion of the lode along its course which outcrops to the surface, or, 
if ‘ blind,' which comes nearest to the surface.” (Walter McDermott, M. E., Lewis 
and Clark County, Montana, p 372.) 

13. “ The strike or course of a vein is determined by a horizontal line drawn be- 
tween its extremities at the depth at which it attains its greatest longitudinal extent. 
The dip of a vein (its ^ course downward,' Eev Stat., § 2322) is at right angles to its 
strike; or, in other words, if a vein is cut by a vertical plane at right-angles to its 
course, the line of section will be the line of its dip. The top or apex of any part 
of a vein is found by following the line of its dip up to the highest point at which 
vein-matter exists in the fissure. According to this definition the top or apex of a 
vein is the highest part of the vein along its entire course. If tlie vein is supposed 
to be divided into sections by vertical planes at right-angles to its strike, the top or 
apex of each section is the highest part of the vein between the planes that bound 
that section ; but it the dividing planes are not vertical, or not at right-angles to a 
vein which departs at all from a perpendicular in its downward course,' then the 
highest part of the vein between such planes will not be the top or apex of the sec- 
tion which they include. The strike or course of a vein can never be exactly deter- 
mined until it has been explored to its greatest extent; but a comparatively slight 
development near the surface will generally show its course with snflicient accuracy 
for the purposes of a location. The dip having an exact mathematical relation to 
the course of a vein is of course undetermined until the strike is determined ; but 
closely approximated by taking the steepest (the nearest a vertical) line by which 
practically the line of dip in a vein can be followed downwai’d. The top or apex 
of a vein is usually the first thing discovered. Sometimes a blind lode, so-called, 
is encountered in driving a tunnel or sinking a vertical shaft, and then of course 
the top or apex cannot often be found except by tracing it towards the surface by 
means of an incline. Of course there are irregular mineral depsoits, departing 
widely in their characteristics from the typical or ideal vein which seems to have 
been in the mind of the framer of the act of 1872. To such deposits the foregoing 
definitions will not apply; and in my opinion great difficulty will be experienced 
in any attempt to apply the existing law to them. I believe, however, that in- 
stances of such formations are comparatively rare, none having fallen under my 
own observation." (W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice of Nevada, p. 399.) 

14. “ Croppings.” (Edward K. Chase, raining engineer, Wells, Nev , p. 407.) 

15. “ The line such vein would make in its intersection with the surface, calcu- 
lated from its true dip at each point.” (Eobert M. Catlin, mining engineer, Tus- 
carora, Nev,, p. 412 ) 

16. “The uppermost part of the ledge between the two walls, although these may 
be missing,” (D, Van Lennep, surveyor, Winnemucca, Nev., p 418.) 

17. “ In case the vein outcrops at the surface I would call any' portion of such 
outcrop the top or apex. If the vein does not reach the surface, then the highest 
point to which the vein or lode can be traced is the apex— not necessarily the nearest 
point to the surface, but the absolute highest point ” (Lawrence F. J. Wrinkle, 
mining surveyor, Virginia City, Nev , p. 436.) 

18. “The summit, comb, crest, or highest point on the ridge of a vein or lode.” 
(William McMullen, civil engineer. New Mexico, p. 451 ) 

19. “The upper edge; that part which is first reaphed or passed, in* developing 
a mine." (George H. Pradt, United States Deputy Surveyor, Laguna, N. M,, p. 
456.) 
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20. ‘‘The outcrop, or in case of a blind ledge, that line of the vein or lode which 
approaches the surface the nearest.^’ (Charles M. Rolker, mining engineer, ISTew 
York, p. 462 ) 

21. “That portion of the vein that is visible in the country-rock when the loose 
dirt or earth has been removed. Some veins stand up above the country-rock like 
a wall. The top of such veins would be the highest part of such wall above the 
ground or bed-rock,’^ (Charles M. Foster, surveyor, Baker City, Oregon, p. 470.) 

22. “Its highest point at any given place/' (M. T. Burgess, mineral surveyor, 
Salt Lake, Utah, p. 487.) 

23. “The outcrop.” (James H. Martineau, United States Mineral Surveyor, 
Cacheco, Utah, 505.) 

24. “ The point at surface where the ore is met with ; either superficially seen in 
the croppings or just beneath the surface.” (Edward B. Wilder, United States 
Deputy Mineral Surveyor, Salt Lake, Utah, p. 521.) 

2o. “Either the outcrop or crevice between walls at the top of bed-rock.” (S. 
Downey, United States Delegate of Wyoming p 552.) 

26. “The vein at the surface ” (Charles W. Cross, attorney, Nevada City, Cal., 
p. 571.) 

27. “Outcrops generally ” (E. D Bright, Trinidad, Col., p. 577.) 

28. “The width of the vein or lode on the surface; but the United States mining 
law means the top or apex to be the width of the claim, 600 by 1500 feet.'^ ( J. C. 
Coony, Fort Bayard, N. M., p. 619 ) 

29. “ The outcropping of the vein.” (William E. Hall, miner, Big Cottonwood, 
Utah, p. 632.) 

30. “ Where it has been projected through the conntry-rock by an acting subter- 
ranean agency or force.” (Mason M. Hill, Salt Lake, Utah, p 636.) 

The foregoing definitions exhibit all degrees of precision and com- 
prehensiveness. Yet neither of them is sufficiently precise and com- 
prehensive to cover all possible cases. No. 13 , that of Chief-justice 
Beatty, is, as might be expected from his long experience and ac- 
knowledged ability, the most carefully guarded; yet it seems to be 
rather an ideal definition than a construction of the law and the 
common usage upon which the law was based. Nearly all the 
definitions above given practically agree in one thing, that while an 
apex need not be an outcrop, an outcrop must be an apex. In this 
they are probably right, with the exception of cases in which portions 
of the side of a vein have been laid bare by the removal of one wall, 
so as to leave the vein exposed. Such exposures might be outcrops ; 
they could scarcely be termed apexes. The trouble with Judge 
Beatty^s definition is, that it seems to require the deep working of a 
mine before its strike and dip, and from these the proper position of 
the apex, can be determined. If he had said the strike is determined 
by the general direction of a horizontal line drawn midway between 
the walls of the vein,^^ he would have avoided this objection. But 
the strike or course of the vein, which is supposed to be followed by 
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the location upon it; is not necessarily the true strike. In the 
Flagstaff case (8 Otto, 463) the U. S. Supreme Court used the fol- 
lowing language : 

“The principal clifBcnlty in the ca'se arhes from the fact that the surface is not 
level, but rises iip a mountain in going from the Titus discovery to the Flagstaff. 
The dip of the vein being northeasterly, it happens that by following a level beneath 
the surface, the strike of the vein runs in a northwesterly diiection, or about 50® 
west. In other words, if by a process of abrasion, the mountain could be ground 
down to a plain, tlie strike of the vein would be noithwe&t instead of west, as it now 
is on the surface; or, at least, as the evidence tended to show that it is. In that 
case the location of tlie defendant in erroi w’ould have the vein to its right, and the 
location of the plaintiffs in erior would not leach it until several hundred feet to the 
north of the Flagstaff discovery, 

“ . . . . We do not mean to say that a vein must necessarily crop out upon the 
surface, in order that locations may be properly laid upon it. If it lies entirely 
beneath the suiface, and the course of its apex can be ascertained by sinking shafts 
at different points, such shafts may be adopted as indicating the position and course 
of the vein, and locations may be properly made on the surface above it. so as to 
secure a riglit to the vein beneath. But where the vein does crop out along the 
surhice, or is so slightly covered by foreign matter that the course of its apex can be 
ascertained bv ordinary surface-explorations, we think that the act of Congress re- 
quires that this course shall be substantially followed in laying claims and locations 
upon it. Perhaps the law is not so perfect in this regard as it might be ; perhaps 
the true course of a vein should correspond with its strike, or the line of a level run 
through it; but this can rarely be ascertained until considei able work has been 
done, and after claims and locations have become fixed. The most practical rule is 
to regard the course of the vein as that which is indicated by surface -out crop, or 
surface-explorations and workings. It is on this line that claims will naturally be 
laid, whatever be the character of the surface, whether level or inclined.^’ 

la the Grand View case (J uly, 1879) already quoted, Judge Miller 
used the following language : 

“The top or apex, within the act of Congress, is the highest end or termination 
of the vein, and this is so, even though at any intermediate point or points, where 
the vein is continuous, it rises higher than such highest end, it being essential to 
such ‘top’ or ‘apex’ that there be no vein continuing beyond it. It must be 
the end of the vein which approaches nearest to the surface. That is the substantial 
meaning of it 

“ The top of the apex of a vein, within the meaning of the act of Congress, is the 
highest point of that vein where it approaches nearest to the surface of the earth and 
where it is broken on its edge so as to appear to be the beginning or end of the vein. 
The word outcrop has been used in connection with it, and in the true definition of 
the word, outcrop, as it concerns a vein, it is probably an essential part of the defi- 
nition of its apex, or top ; but that does not mean the strict use of the word outcrop. 
That would, perhaps, imply the presentation of the mineral to the naked eye, on 
the surface of the earth, but it means that it comes so near to the surface of the 
earth that it Is found easily by digging for it, or, it is the point at which the vein is 
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nearest to the surface of the earth ; it means the nearest point at which it is found 
toward the surface of the earth. And where it ceases to continue in the direction of 
the surface, is the top or apex of that vein. It is said in this case that the point 
claimed to be the top or apex is not such, because at the points where plaintiffs show 
or attempt to prove an interruption of that vein, in its accent towards the surface, 
and what they call the beginning of it, the defendants say that is only a wave or roll 
in the general shoot of the metal, and that from that point it turns over and pursues 
its course downwards as a part of the same vein in a westerly or southwesterly di- 
rection. It is proper, I should say to you, if the defendants’ hypothesis be true, if 
that point which the plaintiffs call the highest point, the ctpex^ is merely a swell in 
the mineral matter and that it turns over and goes on down in a declination to the 
west, that is not the true apex within the statute. It does not mean merely the 
highest point in a continuous succession of rolls or waves in the elevation and de- 
pression of the mineral nearly horizontal.” 

Upon this ruling was based the definition given to the word Apex 
in the writer^s Glossary of Mining and Metallurgical Terms (1881) 
viz. : In the U. S. Rev."^ Statutes, the end or edge of a vein nearest 
the surface.^^ 

Coupled with other rulings in the Colorado courts, this definition 
locates the apex where the vein is found nearest the surface with both 
walls in place ; and hence in many cases the apex, as thus defined, 
might be so far from the outcrop, or from the highest exposure of 
the vein with one wall in place, as not to be within the same loca- 
tion. 

But another and most troublesome point has been raised concern- 
ing the apex. It will be noticed that all the definitions are some- 
what vague as to whether it is a point, line or surface. But this is 
an important question, because the condition of extra-lateral title 
under the law is that the apex shall be within the claim. Now it 
often happens that the location does hot cover the entire width of the 
lode. This may happen through ignorance on the part of the locator, 
or an erroneous determination of the centre-line of the lode. Or it 
may be that the lode is wider than the local regulations permit the 
location to be. According to the statement of Mr. Burgess to the 
Public Lands Commission {Report, p. 487) this is the case with the 
FlagstaflF, South Star and Little Cottonwood mines in Utah, It is 
also the case with the Richmond and Eureka mines on Ruby Hill, 
Nevada. Yet in the Flagstaff and the Eureka decisions (both lead- 
ing cases, one of them in the U. S. Supreme Court, and the other 
tried before three eminent judges, one of whom was Justice Field of 
the U. S. Supreme Court) this feature was not considered by the 

* Expanded by an ambitious compositor into ^‘Bevenue” Statutes, and thus 
■finally published {Trcmaotions, ix, 102), to the mortification of the author. 
yoL. XII. — 27 
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Court as affecting the extra-lateral rights of locators. So far as I 
know, it was not raised by either side. But in the case of Q. W, 
Hall et ah v. Equator Mining and Smelting Company etaL [Colorado 
Central v. Equator)^ Judge Hallett pronounced in the U, S. Circuit 
Court of Colorado, February 3d, 1879, an opinion from which the 
following extracts are taken.* 

As to all of the disputed ground, the principal question afTecting the whole 
lode is whether by locating a part of the width of outcrop the whole may be taken — 
of several collateral locations on the course of a lode where tlie top or outcrop is of 
sufficient breadth to admit of more than one, are not all of equal dignity and force 
within their own lines? This question will admit but one answer, with such modi- 
fication as may be hereafter suggested. The act of 1872 certainly requires a location 
to be along the course of the lode and to include the top of it, and it is believed that 
the act of 1866 is of the same effect. Defendants' location was made under the act 
of 18G6, and probably some discus'^ion of that view of the act would be appropriate 
in tins connection. But it may be enough to say that defendants assumed to take 
the whole lode into their location; and if they failed to get the whole, either by 
their own omission or because of some restrictive provision of the local law, the 
result is the same. In either case, they can not now claim more than was taken by 
the location. The same rule is applicable to plaintiff*' location, and as to both of 
them it is no answer to say that the law would not admit a location of sufficient 
width to take the whole lode. If the law is illiberal, it is not for that reason the less 
controlling. If, however, a right to the entire lode can not be asserted under a 
location covering a part only of its width, as seems to be obvious, the location naay 
be valid for the part described in it. If it is on the top of the lode, it is within tlie 
act, and so it ought to be good for the part within the lines extended downwaid, 
vertically, if for no more. Generally it may be said that a patent for a lode, issued 
under one of these acts, will convey all valuable deposits within the tract described, 
except such as may belong to lodes and veins which outcrop elsewhere and come 
into the tract in their downward course. Priim /ucie, the patentee must be the 
owner of all that lies within his lines. He has also the right to pursue veins and 
lodes which he holds by their outcrop into other territory, but in that the burden of 
proof is cast upon him to show the origin and continuous course of the vein out of 
his own land. Adjacent owners may equally invoke the rule which piotects their 
possession, and demand full proof of the right to enter their territory. That is to 
say, every owner by patent shall be sovereign in his own domain; and whenever he 
goes beyond it, he shall recognize the equal right of others to the same protection. 
And thus it may bo true that each of several locators on the same vein or lode will 
own all within his lines without being able to go beyond them. For as to his right 
to go into other territory, he can only do so in pursuit of a lode or vein that has its 
top and apex wholly on his own ground, and, having but a part of the lode in his 
territory, he can not comply with that condition. This appears to be a clear in- 
ference from the language of the act. The right given relates to veins, lodes, and 
ledges, the tops of which are inside the surface lines, which obviously means the 
whole and not a part. If, then, two or more collateral locations be made on one and 


* See Engineering and liming Journal, March 22d, 1879. The abstract reported 
in Carpenter's Mining Code, 3d ed., p. 65, is much condensed. 
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the same vein, and the vein appear to be homogeneous throughout its width, we 
aie anthonz(‘d to say that each shall be confined within his own lines drawn down 
\ ei tically. But what shall we say when there are veins within a vein or lodes within 
a lode, or when, as in the great Comstock, the vein is on one side of the lode, and a 
considerable body of crevice matter on the other side? 

“ The occurrence of veins in other \eins, applying the word first to the sheet of ore 
which is often called the pay-streak, and again to the general mass of the crevice 
embracing the ore and gangue, will not be controverted. In this case, the witnesses 
have spoken of several veins in the crevice matter, using the word in its restricted 
sense to describe the ore as distinguished from the great body of the lode, and this 
is a matter of ordinary experience in the courts of the State, as we all know. This 
corresponds with a definition found in Webster’s Dictionary, where it is said that 
the word is often limited in the language of miners to a layer or course of metal or 
ore. So, m works on topography, fissures are mentioned as occurring witlnn other 
and probably older fissures, which if filled may furnish the conditions of a vein 
within another and laiger vein. It may be that the word is geneially applied to 
the whole body of the crevice ; but if it is also used in a restricted sense to designate 
the sheet or mass of ore in which the pay is found, it may he taken to mean the last 
as well as the first. I have not heard the word lode used in the same sense ; but as 
it means only a vein carrying ore, it would be even more significant tlian the latter. 
The word ledge is not in use with us, and, theiefore, it aif^rds no light as to the 
proper construction of the woids with which it is associated in the act. As iound in 
the acts of Congress, I think that the word vein may be taken in the limited sense 
to which reference has been made, as well as in the larger, and perhaps more usual 
meaning of a crevice, belt, or zone of auriferous or argentiferous rock. To give effect 
to it in that way, we need not resort to the nice definitions and subtle distinctions of 
geological science. It is enough that such is an accepted use of the word among 
miners, and that it appears to coincide with the intention of Congress. So under- 
stood, the word vein, in the Equator patent, may refer to the sheet of crevice of ore 
that was found on the south wall of the lode; although, by reason of the narrowness 
of the location, it cannot be said to refer to the entire lode. So also the word vein 
in the Central patent may be regarded as referring to the sheets and bodies of ore 
found in plaintiffs’ openings, although for the same reason it cannot apply to the 
whole lode. If all the ore m the lode had been found on the foot- wall, a location at 
the top would certainly be sufficient to carry the vein, although it might depart on 
its dip from the lines of survey. Ko one would then contend that a location to the 
northward, although on crevice matter, and although the locator should come on 
the vein in its dip, would thus acquire a right to it. Tlie circumstance that bodies 
or sheets of ore have been found in the Ko. 5 and Central ground to the north, so 
long as there is no union of such bodies with that on the south wall, in no way affects 
the ownership of the latter. It stands as if no other vein had been discovered in 
all the lode; and the question is whether, after discovering and locating that vein, 
the defendants may follow it in iis downward course, as distinguished from the 
lode, or the greater vein, if that word is preferred, of which it is unquestionably a 
part. If the ore had been distributed throughout the lode (using that word to describe 
the belt or zone of crevice matter) with anything like uniformity, we should be 
unable to distinguish between the several parts, and, as we have already said, each 
party would then be confined to their own lines. But the vein on the south wall 
is, aocprding to the evidence, quite distinct from the general mass of the crevice 
and of such strength and continuity as may give it unity and individuality in law 
and in fact. There are several spurs or off-shoots coming in from the north which 
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do not appear to aiEfect the character of the vein. And tliere are some indications of 
a probable union and consolidation of all the ore^bodies west of the present develop- 
ment ; hilt of these things we need not apeak. In deciding thi^ cause, it is enough to 
say that the vein on the south wall may be held as a separate and di^-tinct location, with 
the right to follow it in its downward course so long as it retaips its individual char^ 
acter. If it shall be found to unite with another vein in the same lode, the rights 
of the parties will be governed by those principles lYhich are applicable to the union 
and intersection of distinct and separate lodes. All that has been said respecting 
this vein is based on the fact, as shown by the evidence, that its top and outcrop are 

wholly within the Equator ground 

If the top and apex of the vein had been found within the Central lines, some 
questions would arise which were submitted by counsel concerning the force and 
effect of the patents* within the space covered by both locations. In the view which 
has been taken of the case, however, it has not been found necessary to discuss those 
questions. 

“ Briefly to recapitulate all that has been stated at length, we may say : 

“ First. That the vein on the foot-wall is so far distant and separate from the gen- 
eral mass of the lode that it could be taken and located without including the entire 
lode in such location. 

“Second. That the top and outcrop of that vein from the engine shaft west as far 
as the development extends, is within the Equator grounds. 

“ Third. That defendants, having the top and outcrop of the vein in their territory, 
may follow it in its downward course into other territory, so long as it retains its 
individual character. 

“ Fourth. There is no union or junction of veins within the Central ground as 
claimed by plaintiffs. 

“ The judgment will be for defendants,’^ 

Upon this decision, the writer made the following comments* 
(here quoted with slight verbal alterations) : 

“ Assuming the facts as the court states them, and accepting particularly its posi- 
tive declaration that the material between the two ^ veins ’ of ore which it describes 
as included in one lode, is vein-matter or gangue, and not country-rock, we have to 
make the following criticisms upon this view of the law : 

“ 1. The subject of the grant contained in a United States mining patent is not a 
vein of ore, but a vein of quartz or other rock in place carrying ore. Hence, if the 
court is satisfied that a mass of rock intervening between two seams of ore is vein- 
matter, the two seams must be held to be parts of the same vein or lode. It is quite 
true that small veins of ore occur within lodes j but it is not true that the terms vein 
and lode in the statute have reference to such a distinction. On the contrary, as 
has been repeatedly held, the words arc used in the acts of Congress as interchange- 
able and synonymous. The phrase is ^ a vein or lode,’ not * a vein or a lode.’ 

*•*2. The width of the surface location is left to local laws, ‘so far as the same are 
applicable and not inconsistent with ” the United States Jaw. This provides that 
the surface location shall not exceed 1500 feet in length, or extend more than 300 
feet or less (except in certain cases) than 25 feet on each side of the middle of the 
vein at the surface. But the law contemplates also that the locator shall have full 


* Engineering md Mining Journal, March 22d, 1879. 
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right between the end-planes of his location, to the vein on which it is based. If the 
local law operates to limit that right, it is in so far void, both for ^ inapplicability * 
and for 'inconsistency/ 

" 3. The surface was, by the law of 1866, not actually granted in full ownership. 
The Revised Statutes now give to the locator the exclusive title to his surface. The 
boundaries of that surface claim are all-important to determine several things, to 
wit; Vertical planes drawn through the end-lines, absolutely bound the locator’s 
rights on the course of all veins ; while similar planes, drawn through all the bound- 
ary-lines, inclose a space within which, if he finds the tops or outcrops of other veins 
than the one specified in his patent, he may follow such veins on the dip into the 
land adjoining. 

“ 4. Do the side-lines of the survey affect the right of the locator to follow and 
work a vein, outcropping within those lines to the extent of a part, but not the 
whole, of its width? Such vein may be either the vein specified in the patent, or 
one subsequently discovered. In the former case, it is presumed by the Land Office, 
in issuing the patent, that it covers the outcrop of the lode ; and the patent conse- 
quently gives the right to that lode, and all others cropping or topping within the 
surveyed and granted ground. But the top or apex of a vein need not be the whole 
of the vein, from wall to wall ; and the demand that both walls of a vein shall be 
discovered, before it can be claimed and followed, is a very exacting one. In many 
instances, it could not be complied with at all. The simple rule should be to con- 
strue a partial outcrop within the lines as satisfying the law. If an adjoining par- 
allel location contains the rest of the outcrop, the question is simply one of priority 
of title. The elder location, or, if there be a patent, the elder patent, takes the vein 
which crops out within two locations, 

*'5. Let us see how Judge Hallett’s views would operate. A locates 25 feet in 
width on each side of the middle line of an outcrop discovered by him, only 50 feet 
wide ; but this 50 feet is the upper edge of a vein which, immediately below, becomes 
100 feet wide, so that 25 feet of its thickness extends into the parallel later location 
of B on one side, and 25 feet into the similar location of C on the other. A can, in 
this case, claim and work the full width of the vein which he has discovered, and 
follow it to any depth. But if he had discovered the same vein, at a point where it 
was 60 feet wide on the surface, he could not have got any right to follow it in depth 
at all. For the local law would confine him to a surface claim extending only 25 
feet each way from the middle line ; and hence, 5 feet along each wall of the vein 
would be left to adjoining claims. The law would not permit him to locate those 
adjoining claims for himself: and if he could do so, it would help him little; for, 
as the vein discovered does not crop out wkoUy within any one of the claims, each 
locator, according to Judge Hallett, ' will own all within his lines, without being 
able to go beyond them/ The union of the three claims under one ownership 
could not confer rights which neither of them possessed. Hence, if A, B, and C 
should sell out to D, D would own the whole outcrop of the lode, and yet have no 
right to follow it in depth I In short, under this decision, there would be no possible 
way, under a local Jaw prescribing the width of location above supposed, of ob- 
taining from the United States the mining rights which are contemplated by the 
Federal laws. 

" Or, again, A discovers the foot-walj of a lode, with a seam of ore lying upon it. 
Very likely there is a similar seam along the hanging-wall, that being a caramon 
exhibition of symmetry in the structure of true fissure-veins. He does not know 
where the middle of the vein is ; and he is forced to record his location within a 
brief period, on pain of losing his title altogether. Necessarily, he locates his claim 
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to include the foot-wall ; and, supposing that his fifty feet in width only limit him 
as to surface-ownership, and as to claims on possible veins yet undiscovered, he rests 
in the belief that he has secured a certain length on the principal vein. But on 
cross-cutting and developing, he finds the hanging-wall to be outside of his surface 
lines, and is told by Judge Hallett that until the hanging-wall seam of ore conies 
into the foot-wall seam (whieh it will not do, as a general rule, unless the lode 
pinches), he cannot lay claim to it! We might multiply instances to show that this 
application of local laws regarding the surface-lines, or any application of the sur- 
face-lines which permits parallel conflicting ownerships on one vein or lode, and 
at the same time deprives them, one and all, of the right to follow the lode in depth, 
unless they can maintain the independence of some particular seam within it, is 
fatal to security of title. 

“ 6. The case of the Comstock lode, cited in passing by Judge Hallett, proves jiist 
the opposite of what he intends. For it is not true, as he supposes, that, in the 
Comstock, the * vein’ is on one side of the 'lode.’ On the contrary, the history of 
mining on that lode has repeatedly involved the discovery of new ore-bodies to the 
east or hang mg- wall side, and beyond what had been supposed to be the true banging- 
wall. If jiis doctrine were accepted, almost every mining company on the Corn- 
stock would have been deprived, at one time or another, of its valuable bodies of 
ore ; and the era of chaos and conflict, arising out of innumerable surface-locations 
upon seams, strings, leaders, and what not, would have been perpetuated until now. 

"7. The two fundamental mistakes which have led to this decision appear to us 
to be the mistake of supposing that a narrow surface-location can defeat the purpose 
of the Federal law as to the full mining-right on a discovered lode; and the mistake 
of saying that, in such a case, though the whole lode may not be held, yet a subor- 
dinate seam of mineral in it may be held. Thus, the discoverer of a very wide and 
valuable lode, impregnated throughout with precious metal, could get no right to 
follow it in depth ; if he could find a thread of ore different from the rest, he might 
call that a vein, and follow that ; but if that should give out, and he should have, 
say at 50 feet depth, only his homogeneous, impregnated vein, wliich was too big 
for his surface-lines, he could not follow that into adjoining ground, and would lose 
his mine. In other words, the larger and more uniformly valuable is the vein he 
has discovered, the smaller and more precarious is his title to it.” 

These comments require some modification. It is not certain that 
there is^ between the specified lode and all other lodes^ such a distinc- 
tion as is implied in Nos, 3 and 4, The language of the Eevised 
Statutes does not make it; and, that being the case, it is question- 
able whether the language of the patent* as issued by the General 

* The following is the form of a United States Mining Patent, copied from a 
patent issued in J anuary, 1884. 

UOTTED STATES OF AMEEICA, 

Gb^tebal Land Opbice. Mineral Certificate, 

Ko. . No. . 

To all to whom tkm Presents shall come^ Greeting: 

Whereas, In pursuance of the provisions of the Eevised Statutes of the United 
States, Chapter six, Title thirty-two, there have been deposited in the General Land 
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Land Office (which does make this distinction) has any legal force. 
This consideration weakens also the argument of S'o, 2. 


Office of the United States, the Plat and Field-notes of Survey of the claim of 
on the Lode, accompanied by the Certificate of the 

Register of the Land Office at in the of whereby 

it appears that, in pursuance of the said Revised Statutes of the United States, the 
s*tid - did on the day of A.D., enter and pay 

for said mining claim or premises, being Mineral Entry No. in the series of 

said office, designated by the Surveyor-General as Lot No. , embracing a 

portion of Section in Township of Range of the Principal 

Meridian, in the Mining District in the County of and 

of , in the District of Lands subject to sale at , 

containing acres, more or less, and, according to the returns on file 

in the General Land Office, bounded, described, and platted as follows, with mag- 
nectic variation East, to wit; 

[Here follows the description of the survey by courses and distances.] 


Wow Know Ye, That the United States of America, in consideration of the prem- 
ises, and in conformity with the said Revised Statutes of the United States, Have 
Given and Granted, and by these presents Do Give and Grant, unto the said 
and to and assigns, the said mining premises herein- 
before described as Lot No. [etc.], 


with the exclusive right of possession and enjoyment of all the land included 
within the exterior lines of said survey not herein expressly excepted from these 
presents, and of linear feet of the said vein, lode, ledge, 

or deposit for the length hereinbefore described, throughout its entire depth, 
although it may enter the land adjoining, and also of all other veins, lodes, ledges, 
or deposits throughout their entire depth, the tops or apexes of which lie inside the 
exterior lines of said survey at the surface extended downward vertically, although 
such veins, lodes, ledges, or deposits in their downward course may so far depart 
from a perpendicalar as to extend outside the vertical side lines of said survey : 
JProvidedj That the right of possession hereby granted to such outside parts of said 
veins, lodes, le<iges, or deposits shall be confined to such portions thereof as lie be- 
tween vertical planes drawn downward through the end-lines of said survey at the 
surface, so continued in their own direction that such vertical planes will intersect 
such exterior parts of said veins, lodes, ledges, or deposits : Excepting and exclud- 
ing [here follow the reservations, if any there be, of town-lots, portions of ground 
previously patented, etc.]. 

And 'provided further^ That nothing in this conveyance shall authorize the grantee 
herein, or assigns, to enter upon the surface of a mining claim owned or 

possessed by another; To Have and to Hold, said mining premises, together 
with all the rights, privileges, immunities, and appurtenances of whatsoever nature 
thereunto belonging unto the said and to and assigns 

forever, subject, nevertheless, to the following conditions and stipulations: 

First. That the grant hereby made is restricted to the land hereinbefore described 
as Lot No. , with linear feet of the vein^ 

lode, ledge, or deposit for the length aforesaid throughout its entire depth as afore- 
said, together with all other veins, lodes, ledges, or deposits throughout their entire 
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The Equator case was tried again in July, 1879, before Judge 
Miller and Judge Hallett; and the former instructed the jury that 
as neither patent covered the apex of the lode, each including only 
portions of it, neither patentee had the right to follow the lode on 
its dip; but each would be confined to the portion of the vein in- 
cluded between vertical planes drawn through his boundary-lines, 
I do not know whether this decision was published, and I am in- 
debted for this brief summary of it, to a distinguished member of 
the Colorado l>ar. Its practical effect would be peculiar. The ac- 
companying diagram, Fig. 1, shows a general case, in which the 
outcrop of a vein appears in two parallel adjacent locations. Accord- 
ing to this decision, the locator, B, who has tlie hanging-wall, will 
obtain by far the larger part of the vein. Moreover, he can cross 
the line 6c and work unmolested, in the ground C, unless some other 
locator has preoccupied it, which can only be done by the actual dis- 
covery of ore within it. Now, unless there be another deposit over- 
lying the vein here shown, such a discovery can only be made by 
the sinking of a deep shaft in C, to strike this vein ; and if B crosses 
the line before such a shaft has reached the vein, then B makes the 


depths as aforesaid, the tops or apexes of which lie inside the exterior lines of said 
survey. 

Second, That the premises hereby conveyed, with the exception of the surface, 
may be entered by tlie proprietor of any other vein, lode, ledge, or deposit, the top 
or apex of which lies outside the exterior limits of said survey, should the same in 
its downward course be found to penetrate, intei’sect, extend into, or underlie the 
premises hereby granted, for the purfjose of extracting or removing the ore from 
such other vein, lode, ledge, or deposit. 

Third. That the premises hereby conveyed shall be held subject to any vested 
and accrued water rights for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes 
and rights to ditches, and reservoirs used in connection with such ^vater rights as 
may be recognized and acknowleded by the local laws, customs, and decisions of 
courts. ^ 

Fourth. That in the absence of necessary legislation by Congress, the Legislature 
of may provide rules for working ihe mining claim or premises hereby 

granted, involving easements, drainage, and other necessary means to its conjplete 
development. 

In teBtimony whereof^ I, , President of the United States of 

America, have caused these letters to be made, Patented, and the Seal of the General 
Land Office to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, the day of 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty , and of the 
Independence of the United States the one hundred and , 

By the President, 

By , 


Secretary. 
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discovery of ore in C, and can for himself locate the ground. J udge 
Miller’s ruling, therefore^ it will be seen, strongly favors the hang- 
ing-wall claimant, and may, under certain circumstances, give him 
practically the whole of the vein. Judge Hallett’s previous ruling, 



pia.i. 

on the other hand, would, as one of the counsel engaged in the case 
expressed it, ^^saw the lode into slabs, if there were parallel seams 
of ore in it which would permit such a division, such as rr, Fig. 1. 

According to my recollection — have no report of the cases before 
me — rulings were made in Nevada by Judge Eising (May, 1881) 
and Judge Rives (August, 1881) in controversies between the Rich- 
mond and Albion mining companies, declaring in effect that the 
prior location, though it covered but a part of the width of the apex, 
would hold the whole vein on its dip. I think the tenor of the de- 
cisions of the State courts on the Pacific coast has been in the same 
direction. But perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
point has scarcely been contested outside of Colorado. The prior 
location has taken the vein as a matter of coui'se. Under the law 
of 1866, or the miners’ customs generally, the question could not 
arise. The right of discovery and prior location was too potent to 
permit such interference ; and the lines of the surface-location were 
relatively of much less importance. I cannot help feeling that this 
fact would considerably influence the Supreme Court in deciding 
this point — which will reach that tribunal sooner or later, and the 
sooner, the better. The language of the statute, however, is pretty 
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positive j and since the grant of the extra-lateral right is an extraor- 
dinary one, it is fair to construe its conditions strictly. Until the 
Supreme Court shall have settled it once for all, we may expect 
contradictory decisions in the courts below. 

A way out of the difficulty suggests itself in the question whether 
the apex need include the whole vein from wall to wall. May it 
not be a line? Must it necessarily be a surface? In No, 4 of the 
comments quoted above from the Eifigvifi^&ving and Mining Journaly 
this question is answered in the negative. But the subject is not 
without great doubt. If the highest line along the vein be called 
the apex, then the n>ere projections of the outcrop — the last accidents 
of surface-configuration — would determine its legal course, which 
might be as crooked as the line % Zj Fig. 1.* This solution of the 
problem, therefore, though it would keep within the letter of the law 
and avoid the absurdity of a lode in which nobody, has or could ac- 
quire the extra-lateral right, would be extremely difficult of appli- 
cation. 

We have thus discussed four different solutions of the problem 
presented by two parallel, adjoining locations, each containing part 
of the lode at the surface or apex. Either ; 

1. Each locator has the extra-lateral right upon his own seam 
within the lode; or, 

2. Neither locator has any extra-lateral rights whatever ; or, 

3. The prior locator has the extra-lateral right ; or, 

4. The locator having the highest line along the vein has the 
apex, and hence the extra-lateral right. 

There are two other possible solutions. Either : 

6, The footwall location, or, 

6. The hanging- wall location, takes the extra -lateral right. 

In behalf of the fifth alternative, it might be urged, that the dis- 
covery of one wall in place is certainly enough to prove the lode in 
place, and that the footwall is the more likely to be in that condi- 
tion near the surface, and to constitute, therefore, the clearer land- 
mark for the true position, dip, etc., of the lode. Under a special 
Statute in Moniana (before the U. S. statute was passed), one wall 

* This objection was clearly pointed out by Dr. Persifor Frazer, in a brief discus- 
sion of this paper at the Troy meeting. The paper was not read at that meeting in 
full— a comparatively brief oral statement of a portion of it only being 'presented ; 
and the discussion is not reproduced here, because the written paper has been so far 
modified as to supersede it. I believe that the point here named is the only impor- 
tant one for which credit should be given in this connection. 
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determined the existence of a lode ; and since the hanging-wall is 
more frequently indistinct or disintegrated than the footwall, it was 
the footwall which the miner most assiduously sought, and upon 
which he based his claim. Yet, no doubt, a prior discovery of the 
hanging-wall would defeat it. 

Concerning the sixth alternative, I will merely remark that I 
have heard of one decision which adopted it ; but I have been un- 
able to get a report, or even a trustworthy account of it. According 
to the hearsay which constitutes, in this case, my only authority, a 
certain judge decided that in a case such as is shown in Fig. 1, the 
hanging-wall claimant would have the extra-lateral right on the 
lode, because his claim would at some depth or other fin Fig. 1, at 
d and below) contain both wails; whereas the foot- wall claim would 
never include the hanging-wall. 

Of all these alternatives, No. 3 is undoubtedly the most desirable 
for the mining industry ; and it is to be hoped that the Supreme 
Court will see its way to adopt it. This could perhaps most easily 
be done by a liberal construction of the word within,” as simply 
not without,” and by excluding the notion of a third position, 
neither within nor without the location, as defeating the manifest 
ptirpose of the law, and therefore absurd legally, however sound it 
might be logically. 

Still another question may arise concerning the apex. Where a 
lode, in approaching the surface, branches, and the branches have 
their outcrops or apexes within different locations, the prior locator 
is probably, under the Act of 1872, entitled to the lode below the 
junction. (See section 14 of the Act, or section 2336 of the Rev. 
Statutes.) For this statute has nothing to say about ^^dips, vari- 
ations, or angles f and, under it, the case described would probably 
be held to be the union of two veins. But the Act of 1866 contains 
the phrase just quoted, and moreover clearly recognizes the existing 
customs of miners, by which spurs” as well as “dips, variations, 
and angles ” were generally included in the possessory title of the 
locator upon the main lode. In the case of mines located before 
May 10th, 1872, it might be a matter for legal decision, which apex 
was that of the main lode, and which of the spur or feeder. Eminent 
counsel to whom I have submitted this point, reply : 

“It would be a question of fact to be determined by developments and expert 
testimony as to which claim was located upon the lode, and which on a spur or 
feeder. That being determined, of course title to the lode carried the lode. The 
question' would have to be decided by the jury, under the instrnctions of the court. 
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The court would, of course, instruct the jury in effect, that whichever location they 
believed covered the principal lode would be entitled to hold it on its dip.” 

Even under the present statute, it is held by some that this ques- 
tion might arise, and that the relation of the two apexes, as main 
and subsidiary, might overrule the relation of the two locations in 
point of age. 

Without attempting to discuss the point fully, I will show by 
one or two instances how it might affect locators. 

1. A finds a small vein, locates a claim upon it, and begins to 
work it. B, attracted by A’s success, starts a shaft just beyond A^s 
side-line, over the dip of this vein, and discovers the apex of another 
vein, on which he makes a later location. At the depth of a hun- 
dred feet, the two come together, and a jury decides that B s lode, 
having been the larger and more profitable of the two, is the main 
lode, and that poor A, who has pluckily followed his less remunera- 
tive vein from the surface, in the hope that it might improve in 
depth, must now lose it altogether, because it has improved so much ! 
This is a hardship to A, who was the real discoverer, and would 
have developed the whole mine if allow'ed to go on. 

2. A’s vein in the case just described, is the larger of the two, but 
much less rich. Geologically it was the main fissure ; but the vein 
of B is commercially the main or only valuable lode. How shall 
the jury decide this ? 

3. A locates as before, hut upon a defined lode, oonceruing his 
title to which no doubt ever arises. B makes a later location in the 
neighborhood, upon another lode altogether. In the course of 
working, it is found that B’s lode receives at the depth of 100 feet, 
a branch coming from, and having its apex in A’s ground. But 
this branch has never been discovered or worked by A. It is simply 
one of the “ all veins, lodes or ledges, the top or apex of which lies 
inside” his location. Here the giving of the lode below the junction 
to A on the ground of priority, would be a hardship to B ; and if 
the jury should pronounce the A branch a mere feeder, and the B 
branch the main lode, they would do substantial justice. 

These illustrations might be multiplied ; and the result would be 
to show that the hardship would be sometimes on one side, some- 
times on the other. We may say, however, that there is less real 
ground of complaint when the principle of priority is made the basis 
of title than under any other theory of the mining law. The golden 
rule for courts and juries might well be, “ When in doubt, give the 
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disputed ground to the prior locator.” For this rule there are two 
general reasons : 

1. It recognizes the merits and claims of discovery and pioneer 
exploration, which are essentially among the oldest and deepest 
foundations of property-rights. 

2. It involves the minimum of uncertainty and injustice, because 
the subsequent locator is warned beforehand, and makes his claim, 
conscious that it is subject to the prior rights. Hence he cannot 
claim that he has been surprised or wronged. 

III. The Couese Downwabd. 

A very important question may arise, as to whether the course 
downward” of the law must be the true dip, which, as mining 
engineers are aware, is the inclination in degrees below the horizon- 
tal of the steepest line drawn in the plane of the lode, or the inter- 
section of the plane of the lode with a vertical plane at right angles 
to the strike. 

The act of 1872, by the peculiar form of its extra-lateral grant, 
already discussed, has laid the main emphasis upon the end-lines; 
and the dip has become relatively unimportant. But the end-line 
problems are yet far from settled. Many of them have scarcely been 
attacked ; and in some of them it may be that the proper meaning 
of the course downward ” may reflect light upon the proper position 
of the end-lines. 

Up to the present time, however, there has been but one point 
decided with regard to the course downward, namely, that it is the 
general inclination of the lode entering the mass of the earth ; that 
it includes local rolls and variations even when they are so extreme 
as to give the lode temporarily an actual upward course; and that 
it may be said to “depart from the perpendicular” when it ap- 
proaches without completely reaching, a horizontal position. I will 
not stop to quote authorities ; these decisions are obviously just. But 
they do not settle the question whether (even if the true dip must be 
followed) the local dip at the point of discovery, or the local dip at 
the end-line, or the average of the two dips at the two end-lin©'^, or 
the average dip throughout the claim, or the average dip of the 
whole lode so &r as it can be traced, must be followed. 

IV. The Exd-Lixes. 

The statute, while giving to the end-lines of the location absolute 
controlling importance, does not prescribe their direction. It barely 
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directs that they shall be parallel, without fixing any penalty. The 
requirement of parallelism has usually been enforced by the Land 
Office, but patents have been granted (see the Eureka case, already 
quoted) in which tliis was not the case — presumably on locations 
older than 1872; and the shape has been held not to void the 
patent. 

Mr. Wrinkle, mining surveyor of Virginia City, Nevada, sub- 
mitted to the Public Lands Commission [Report, p. 432) the case illus- 
trated herewitli in Fig. 2. 

The diagram represents the outcrop of a lode LL, dipping as 
shown by the arrows. On this lode, A makes the first location 
aaaci, and obtains the extra-lateral right between vertical planes 
drawn through aa', acL The next location is made by B, who, 
however, prefers to draw his end-lines hh, inclined to the course of 
the lode, so that his boundaries W on the dip continually depart 



from those of A. Each of them has complied with the law; but 
when C undertakes to lay a third location between them, if he makes 
one of his end-lines coincide with the end line a a of A, he cannot, 
under the rulings of the General Land Office, make the other end- 
line coincide with bb, the end-line of B, but must run it from the 
point e (the crossing of the lode with 66) in the direction ef, parallel 
with act, leaving the triangle/ e V, which nobody can locate, al- 
though tlie claim of C may be much less than loOO feet long. On 
this case, the following observations may be made. 

1. It is not quite true that nobody can locate the triangle referred 
to. Whoever— B, C, or another, first finds ore, in the lode LL or 
any other lode, within the vertical planes ef, eb\ can cover it,with 
a surface-location, which will simply lack the extra-lateral rights. 
This location may have a maximum size of GOO by 1500 feet. 

2., If C’s only recourse were to take the end-lines aa, ef, he would 
not be wronged; for his claim, at any level beneath the surface, 
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would be just as long as it is at the surface. He would liave every- 
where the same number of feet on the lode. 

3. But in fact C has here the opportunity of doing better than 
this. He can draw an end-line cc, parallel to bb^ and locate the 
claim 66cc. Then drawing through g (at the crossing of the lode) 
an end-line dd^ parallel to aa, he can locate or cause to be located, 
the claim aa Then he will be entitled, under the first location 
to the extra-lateral ground and under the second, to acZdV; 

and the triangle d^g d will be in the heart of his ground, where 
nobody can get access to it — provided the vein dips steeply enough 
to bring it, at dc, so deep that a vertical shaft to strike it would be 
an expensive work. If he can secure a surface-claim, covering this 
triangle as far, for instance, as & and c', he is still further protected. 
Assuming the vein L to dip 45 degrees, and the width of the claims 
as shown in Fig. 2 to be the full width of 600 feet, the vein at d' 
and d would be nearly 900 feet vertically below the surface. C 
would thus possess, practically, the extra-lateral right bounded by 
or a longitudinal extent of the lode increasing with depth. 
If, however, instead of the case which Mr. Wrinkle supposes, the 
location of B had the boundaries A/iAA, it is easy to perceive that 0 
could in no way avoid the cutting off of his claim in depth, by the 
intersection of by and aa'. 

But these and other similar problems are among the simplest, be- 
cause they assume the apex to be in the line of the true strike — that 
is, the direction of a horizontal line midway between the walls of 
the lode — and to be crossed by the end-lines of the location, the side- 
lines of which would, therefore, be parallel with the strike of the 
lode. More complicated questions arise when the true course of the 
lode is curved or crooked, or the outcrop, not being level, is not in 
the line of strike, or the outcrop or apex crosses one or both of the 
side-lines. 

To take the last condition first, it was the general custom of miners 
before 1866, that a location held the designated number of feet along 
the lode, whether the notice and surface monuments correctly showed 

* Under the law of 1866, not more than one location could be made on the vein 
by tlie same person. There is no such restriction now ; and if there were, it could 
as easily be evaded as formerly, when by the convenient device of locating different 
claims in the names of friends, and taking immediately quit-claim deeds from them, 
a man could practically acquire as many feet as he desired. But for the purpose 
here in view, it might be better that the two claims of C should be in different names 
until the patents had been issued. It should be added that under the present law a 
separate discovery is required for each claim. 
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the strike or not. The miner had the right to swing his location 
and take the full length of his claim^ without regard to the claims 
of subsequent locators. The lode was the main thing located and 
claimed. Under the law of 1866, it was argued that the same right 
continued, even after the issue of a patent. The law, it was urged, 
was intended not to curtail, but to confirm, the rights of miners, and 
hence patents granted under the law of 1866, or under the law of 
1872 on locations previously made, would not confine the patentee 
to the length of lode actually covered by his surface-lines. The 
Erama-Illinois case in Utah, and several nisi prius decisions on the 
Pacific slope sustained this view. But it was overturned in Colorado 
by Judge Thatcher, in the case of Wolfy and Skinner v. the Lebanon 
Mining Company (Bell Tunnel — Ben Harding case) reported in 4 
Colorado, 112. Carpenter {Mining Code, 3d ed., p. 63) gives an 
abstract, from which the following portions are quoted. 

**The evidence tended to show that the Ben Harding lode, in its general course 
or strike, departed from the vertical side-lines of the location as described in the 
patent, and entered the Bell Tunnel lode-location, which was also patented. At 
common law, a grant of land carries with it all that lies beneath the surface to the 
centre of the earth. This rule, except so far as modified by statute, must extend to 
the plaintifiTs patent. There may be a grant of the mineral, separate from the sur- 
face of the earth. The Ben Harding patent must be construed under the act of 

1866 The claimant is required to file in the Land Office a diagram of his 

vein or lode. This is his own act. Before making such diagram, the law contem- 
plates that he shall so far expose and develop the lode as to be able to trace its 
course. If the plat made by the surveyor does not cover the lode, he will not be 
permitted to shift his lines so as to include the lode. The error is his own, not that 
of the government officer who acts under the direction of the claimant. However 
tortuous might be the coarse of the lode, the claimant has a right to follow it up and 
prepare his diagram so as to include it. There are no words in the act which re- 
quire the diagram to be in the form of a parallelogram or any other particular form. 
The act requires that there must be a discovered lode, whose loom must be embraced 
iu the limits of the diagram. The surface ground and the lode are not independent 
grants. It is not the purpose of the law to grant surface-ground without a discov- 
ered lode. The lode is the principal thing, and the surface-ground incident thereto. 

** In conveying a segment of the earth located under the provisions of the act, it is 
the intention of Congress to convey a mine contained within that segment as the 
substance of the grant. The act appeals to the industry of the miner to make sure 
that the lode is within his location. The higher his diligence the greater his re- 
ward. If by lack of care he makes a location not embracing the lode he seeks to 
secure, he cannot be heard to complain because others have explored and occupied 
the adjacent territory conhiining the claim he might have embraced in his diagram. 
If, as the evidence tends to show, the Bell Tunnel lode is but a continuation of the 
Ben Harding lode (after its departure from the vertical side-lines), extending through 
the adjacent location, there is no principle of law or justice, in the absence of an 
express statutory provision, by which the patentee of the last-named lode can en- 
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croach upon the premises embraced by the Bell Tunnel lode-location, and deprive 
the owner thereof of the fruits of his discovery. Before a claimant is entitled to a 
patent under the act of 1866, he must comply with all its provisions, the leading 
object of which is to require that the claimant, before applying for a patent, shall 
ascertain the exact location of his lode and fix by his diagram that location, so that 
the public may be apprised of its limits and may thereafter with safety explore and 
occupy adjacent tracts. It is insisted that if not by the terms of the act of 1866, 
then by virtue of territorial legislation and local customs and rules of miners, the 
patentee of the Ben Harding lode was entitled to follow the course of the discovered 
lode beyond its own side-lines, and that the act of 1866 was to recognize and confirm 
these rules and customs. The act confirmed such legislation of local rules, m 
the same may not he %n conflict nitk the laws of the United States, Tlie acts of Congress 
are paramount to all local laws, and the patentee takes under the laws of the United 
States. The right of the locator to the possession of his claim and to appropriate 
to his own use the mineral deposits therein under the acts of Congress, is full and 
complete, and he need not take steps to obtain patent for the land. 

“There is no time pi escribed in which he shall apply for the patent. Ample time 
is given to ascertain the precise situs of his lode, with reference to adjacent land. 
The surface and the lode are both the subject of the grant. The patent operates to 
convey, not only the circumscribed tract of land, but also the lode contained therein, 
with the right to follow the same in its downward course into adjoining premises, 
but not to follow it when in its general strike it departs from the vertical side- 
lines. In the latter case, after its departure, it is the sulject of location by whom- 
soever it may be discovered. If then, as the evidence tends to show, the ledge on 
which the Ben Harding lode was located, deflected in its general strike from the 
patented side-lines, the patentee is not entitled, in virtue of his patent, to its posses- 
sion beyond tlie side-lines, as against one who has subsequently located it and pat- 
ented it.*^ 

In the Dives-Pelican and other important cases, Judge Hallett 
took a similar view. And the whole matter was finally settled by 
the United States Supreme Court in the Flagstaff case (8 Otto, 463), 
already cited, from which decision I now quote further : 

“Both parties agree that the owner of a mining right in a lode or vein cannot 
•follow the course of the vein beyond the end-lines of his location extended perpen- 
dicularly downwards ; but that he may follow the dip to an indefinite distance out- 
side of his side-lines. This is undoubtedly the general rule of miner’s law, and the 
true construction of the act of Congress. The language of the act of 1866 (14 Stat., 
251) in relation to a ‘vein or lode’ is, that no ‘ location hereafter made shall exceed 
two hundred feet in length along the vein for each locator, with an additional claim 
for discovery to the discoverer of the lode, with the right to follow such vein to any 
depihj with oM its dips, va^iaiions and angles^ together with a reasonable quantity of 
surface for the convenient working of the same as fixed by the local rules, etc,’ 
The act of 1872 is more explicit in its terms, but the intent is undoubtedly the same 
as it respects end-lines and side-lines and the right to follow the dip outside of the 
Matter. We think that the intent of both statutes is, that mining locations on lodes 
or veins shall be made thereon lengthwise, in the general direction of such veins or 
lodes on the surface of the earth where they are discoverable ; and that the end-lines 
are to cross the lode and extend perpendicularly downwards and to be continued in 
yoL. xn.— 28 
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their own direction either way horizontally ; and that the right to follow the dip 
outside of the side-lines is based on the hypotliesis that the direction of these lines 
corresponds substantially with the course of the lode or vein at its apex on or near 
the surface. It was not the intent of the law to allow a person to make his location 
crosswise of a vein so that the side-lines shall cross it and thereby give him the 
right to follow the strike of the vein outside of his side-lines. That would subvert 
the whole system sought to be established by the law. If he does locate his claim 
in that way, his rights must be subordinated to the lights of those who have prop- 
erly located on the lode. Their right to follow the dip outside of their side-lines 
cannot be interfered with by him. His right to the lode only extends to so much 
of the lode as his claim covei's. If he has located cross-wise of the lode and his 
claim is only one hundred feet wide, that one hundred feet is all he has a right to. 
This we consider to be the law as to locations on lodes or veins. 

“ The location of the plaintiffs in error is thus laid, across the Titus lode, that is 
to say, across the course of its apex at or near the surface ; and the side-lines of 
their location are really the end-lines of their claim, considering the direction or 
course of the lode at the surface. 

“ As the law stands, we think that the right to follow the dip of the vein is bounded 
by the end-lines of the claim properly so-called ; which lines are those which aie 
crosswise of the general course of the vein on the suiface. The Spanish mining 
law confined the owner of a mine to perpendicular lines on every side; but gave 
him greater or less width according to the dip of the vein, (See Rockwell, pp. 56 
-58, and see same book, pp. 274, 275.) But our laws have attempted to establish a 
rule by which each claim shall be so many feet of the vein, lengthwise of its course, 
to any depth below the surface, laterally, its inclination shall carry it ever so far 
from a perpendicular. This rule the court below strove to carry out, and all its 
rulings seem to have been in accordance with it. 

‘‘The plaintiff in error contended, and requested the court to charge, in effect, 
that having received a patent for 2,600 feet in length and 100 feet in breadth, com- 
mencing at the Flagstaff discovery, on the lode at the surface, they were entitled to 
2,600 feet of that lode, along its length, although it diverged from the location of 
their claim, and went off in another direction. We cannot think that this is the 
intent of the law. It would lead to inextricable confusion. Other locations cor- 
rectly laid upon the lode, and coming up to that of the plaintiff* in error on either 
side would, by such a rule, be subverted and swept away* Slight deviations of the 
outcropping lode from the location of the claim would probably not affect the right 
of the locator to appropriate the continuous vein ; but if it should make a material* 
departure from his location, and run off in a different direction, and not return to 
it, it certainly could not be said that the location was on that lode or vein farther 
than it continued substantially to correspond with it. Of what use would a location 
he, for any i)urpose of defining the rights of parties, if it could be thus made to cover 
a lode or vein which runs entirely away from it ? Though it should happen that 
the locator, by sinking shafts to a considerable depth, might strike the same vein ori 
its subterranean descent, he ought not to interfere with those who, having properly 
located along the vein, are pursuing their right to follow the dip in a regular way. 
So far as he can work upon it, and not interfere with their right, he might probably 
do so ; but no farther. And this consequence would follow irrespective of the pri- 
ority of the locations. It would depend on the question as to what part of the vein 
the respective locations propel ly cover and appropriate.” 

It will be remembered tliat the paragraph previously quoted 
from this decision declares that not the true (horizontal) course of 
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the veiuj but that which is indicated by surface-outcrop or surface- 
workings, whether level or inclined, is to be followed by the claim. 
To illustrate : a lode strikes due east and west, and dips 45 degrees 
south. So long as the outcrop is followed by a level, its course is 
the true strike. But if, in going eastward, the ground falls away, 
the course of the outcrop changes from east towards southeast, 
though the true strike of the lode has not changed. . According to 
the Flagstaff decision, a location on this part of the lode should in- 
clude the outcrop, and run southeasterly. This rule, and the 
rule that when the side-lines cross the apex, “ they are really the 
end-lines,” are not easily reconciled with the declaration of the court 
that the rights of a cross-locator, irrespective of priority, are subor- 
dinate to those of proper locators, and that the latter rights are, to 
follow the dip in a regular way.” This matter will be more clearly 
appreciated after a study of Fig. 3, which is taken, with consider- 
erable modification, from a diagram furnished by Chief Justice 
Beatty of Nevada to the Public Lands Commission (Report, p, 403). 
This figure represents the apex of a lode, ACEBD, dipping as shown 
by arrows in the rectangles C and D. At x, y, and z, there are 
croppings upon the surface. The lode is supposed to be perfectly 
uniform in strike and dip, the true strike being show;i by the line 
OP, which is a horizontal line drawn in the lode. The variations in 
the course of the apex are due to the topography of the surface, the 
most violent of them (from C to A) being caused by a precipitous 
ravine, which cuts through the vein, exposing an outcrop, z, in the 
face of the precipice, while on the other side of the ravine, the out- 
crop, w, shows the continuation of the same vein, unaltered in its 
true strike and dip. 

Between the outcrops x, y, and z, to the left of x, and on both sides 
of w, the course of the apex has been determined by shafts and 
costeaning pits. Upon this lode A, B, C, D, and E have made 
locations. A, discovering the outcrop z, in the ravine, before any 
other explorations, made the location aaaa ; B next made the loca- 
tion hhbb, upon xj then C located ccc upon y ; after which, D, find- 
ing the apex with the shaft s, and E, finding it with the shaft t, 
made their locations respectively as shown. Now what s;ce the 
rights of the parties ? 

Let it be observed that this case has been studiously freed from 
complications such as occur in most mining lawsuits. There is no 
controversy as to facts. There is no change of dip or strike, no 
fault, no indefioiteness of lode or walls, no dispute as to priority, 
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no formal defect of title, no peculiar local regulation or custom. 
A and B, we will suppose, have patents. C, D, and E are indeed 
subject to reservations of rights of prior locators, covering portions 
of their claims; but this is a common occurrence, and by no means 
invalidates the claims, or hinders the obtaining of patents. 

According to the views of Judge Beatty, already quoted, E, 
though locating after B and C (the case of A is not in Judge 
Beatty’s diagram, and is not considered by him), is nevertheless the 
owner of all that section of the lode included between the lines 
mq, and d, indefinitely prolonged. He asserts that the claims of 
B and C do not include the top or apex of this section. According 
to this view, the lines mq, mq, d, gh, gh, in the diagram, being the 
projections of lines drawn on the true dip downward from the end of 
each section of the apex claimed, are the true boundaries of the 
extra-lateral rights. This, and this only, would be “ to follow the 
dip in a regular way,” as the Flagstaff decision puts it. But it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the explicit declaration of the statute 
concerning end-lines. The statute does not prescribe any regular way 
of following the dip. Let us take, for instance, the case of A. He 
is the first man on the ground. He is, so to speak, an intending 
purchaser of mineral lands, come at the invitation of the government 
to look over the unoccupied territory, and decide what piece to buy. 
Ho third party is affected by his decision. The statute says to him, 
‘‘Find a lode, locate a claim not exceeding such a size along the 
apex, and, having complied with certain forms and conditions, you 
shall own .... all lodes, thronghout their entire depth, the top or 
apex of which lies inside of such surface-lines, extended downward 
vertically, although they extend, in their course downward, outside 
the vertical side-lines. But your right of possession to such outside 
parts shall be confined to such portions thereof as lie between ver- 
tical planes drawn dowmward through the end-lines of your loca- 
tion.” 

“ But how shall I draw my end-lines ?” inquires A. “ Parallel 
to each other,” replies the statute. . “ Be sure you draw them across 
the apex,” adds the Supreme Court. 

“ What is the apex ?” he inquires further. The statute is silent ; 
but the Supreme Court says, “That may not always be easy to de- 
termine; but one thing is certain. If you follow the outcrop, or 
the edge of the vein nearest the surface, whether level or inclined, 
you have got it.” 

' 'FoHo'wing diese directions, A tnUkes his. location aaaa, and it is 
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hard to say why he is not entitled to the section of the lode between 
the lines af, af, extended indefinitely. The statute does not hint, 
and the Flagstaff decision does not clearly imply, that end-lin^ 
actually crossing the apex can be objected to as boundaries for the 
extra-lateral right. Nor can B, C, D, and E complain. They 
have not yet arrived. When they do arrive, they must take what 
is left. Their rights, whatever they may be, will stop at the upper 
line af, and recommence at the lower line af We have thus the 
remarkable proposition, that of the point u in the lode, A is the 
owner, by virtue of the apex in his claim, while, of the point v, di- 
rectly below it on the dip, B is the owner, by virtue of the apex in 
his claim. And continuing down in the same line, a point would at 
last be reached, below all the rights of A, B, C, and belonging to 
E. This is an absurd result, and doubtless was not contemplated 
by the makers of the law. Yet how can it be avoided ? There 
seems to be but one possible way. The courts may say to A, “ The 
extra-lateral right granted to you was based on the condition 
that the lode in its course downward, extended outside your side- 
line. Now this course downward must be taken on the true dip. 
You can not follow the lode in the direction of your end-lines in 
this case, if you thereby interfere with other, even later, locators, 
who are following the dip in a regular way,” If this be a per- 
missible construction of the law, Judge Beatty’s view would be 
sustained ; and A, who located, as he supposed, a length, gg, of the 
lode, would find his real length reduced to hh. And there would be 
other -results. The uniform ruling of the courts as to end-lines 
would be overthrown, and the “ iron-clad potency ” of United States 
patents would be sadly impaired. Turning back, for instance, to 
Fig. 2, we may see that the location bbbb has end-lines obliquely 
crossing the apex. Thousands of mining claims have this form j and 
the extra-lateral right, bounded by bb', 66', has been maintained in 
innumerable instances. To demand that this right shall follow the 
true dip would make the definition of the right difficult, in many 
cases, in the early stages of exploration. It might not be impracti- 
cable to require that the course of a lode should be horizontally de- 
termined, and that end-lines of locations should be drawn at right 
angles to this course, though there would be endless trouble from 
local variations in dip and strike. But the present question is 
whether the statute does make such a requirement. Judging from 
universal practice under it, it does not. Miners have a special 
reason for drawing oblique end-lines. The valuable .pre in, our gold 
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and silver lodes generally occurs in shoots or chimneys, which pitch 
obliquely in the lode j and a skilful prospector endeavors to make 
his location so that he will have the right to follow not merely the 
lode, but the pay-shoot in the lode, beyond his side-lines. To over- 
rule this practice would be a policy both novel and questionable. 

Returning to Fig. 3, then, we see that either construction of the 
law as applied to the case of A involves great difficulty. A case 
involving this principle is now on trial in Dakota before Judge 
Church. 

The location of B, in this diagram, presents even greater per- 
plexity. For the lode passes under the side-lines of B at mm; and 
according to the Flagstaff decision, he cannot claim the boundaries 
bn, bn. Either (1) in the words of that decision, “ the side-lines of 
his location are really the end-lines of his claim ” — in which case his 
extra-lateral boundaries are bb', bb' (to the consternation of D !) ; or 
(2) the true end-lines of his claim are to be drawn through m m, 
parallel to the end-lines of his survey — which would give the boun- 
daries mp, mp ; or (3) the new end-lines are to be drawn on the 
true dip, in which case we have mq, mq. In the first case the 
triangular space qmb' is left unappropriated and without an apex, 
unless the claim of A takes part of it; and E will have the tri- 
angle inclosed between eh and d. In the second case, the claim of 
E is practically reduced to the triangle muo; and in the third 
case, E will have the triangle inclosed between mq and d' continued 
till they intersect — subject, in both cases, to the possible superior 
claims of A. And in all cases, E will, at some depth, come into 
his full right to the distance ql along the lode. It may even be that 
E, at a depth below the lines mp, gh, or d and af (produced to cross 
his ground), that is to say, below the ground covered by the claims 
of either or all of A, B, and C, may rightfully own the length kh of 
the lode. For, it will be noted, the lode does not leave his location 
at m and o; his location is simply overlapped by B and C; and 
where their subterranean rights end, it is conceivable that his may 
begin again. 

The same is true of the location of C. If the extra-lateral rights 
of A are bounded by af, af, then C is confined to the triangular 
space gyeg' ; but below the lower line af, he might recover his full 
right to the distance ii on the lode (that is, if it were not for the prior 
claim of B, which, however, at a greater depth, would likewise get 
out of his way). This distance' ii, by the way, covers a length upon 
the lode greater than that of O’s sur&ce claim. 
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This discussion might be indefinitely prolonged by introducing 
into the problem such irregularities of the vein-formation as perplex 
experts, lawyers, judges, and juries in nearly all mining suits. But 
it is sufficient to show what difficulties beset cases which might be 
considered exceptionally simple. 

A further complication of the end-line question remaiiiwS, however, 
to be considered. The act of 1872 makes no explicit distinction, avS 
to the extra-lateral right, between the lode first discovered and used 
as a basis for the location and other lodes cropping or topping in the 
same location. It seems to have imagined that these lodes would 
all be parallel to the first discovered, and that the same end-lines 
would do for them alL This is, indeed, the view taken by Judge 
Elbert in Paterson v. Hitchcock (Bull of the AVoods— American 
case, 3 Colorado, 53S) from the abstract of whose decision in Car- 
penter’s Mining Code (3d ed., p. 61) I quote the following extract: 

“ Under this act [1866] the right to surto-ground was clearly dependent upon 
the right to the lode located. It failing, all incidents thereto attaching would neces- 
sarily fail. Although the act of 1872 enlarges the rights of the locator by a grant 
of all the veins, lodes, and ledges the top or apex of which lies within his surface- 
lines, we are still of the opinion that his right to the surface-ground continues de- 
pendent upon his right to the principal lode, and that his right to other lodes within 
his surface-limits is equally dependent. This enlargement of the rights of the locator 
was doubtless intended to stimulate his enterprise by increasing his reward j but the 
controlling reason was to prevent the controversies which were constantly arising 
respecting veins or lodes connected or associated with the lode claimed. These con- 
troversies abstracted from the full and proper enjoyment of the principal lode 
granted, and the design was to settle and prevent them. In this, and in the case of 
surface-ground, it was intended to grant that which was associated with the prin- 
cipal lode by proximity, within prescribed limits. When this association ceases in 
the case of surface-ground, the reason for granting it ceases. A mineral vein or 
lode, is a leading term in both acts. There must be a lode discovered and appro- 
priated by compliance with the requisites of location. 

'^^This is the prominent and pronounced subject of the grant. This Ls what the 
miner has discovered, and claimed by right of discovery. The security of his title 
thereto, was the practical necessity with which the act dealt j all else, we think, 
incident thereto: under the act of 1806, the right to the surface-ground ; under the 
act of 1872, both the right to the surface-ground and the right to other veins, lodes, 
and ledges. The principal lode constitutes the measure of the miner’s right to the 
surface-ground, as the siM/ace-yronTid, when thus determined! ^ in turn constitutes the meotr 
sure of his right to other veins, hdes^ and ledges, subject to the express limitations of 
the law. It follows, therefore, that if the lode located terminates at any point within 
the location, or departs at any point from the' side-lines, that the location beyond 
such point, and to that extent, is defeasible, if not void.” 

I have italicized the most important clause in this opinion. The 
main point aimed at by the court is the side-line question’^ (sub- 
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seqiiently settled in the Flagstaff case); but incklentallj the appli- 
cation of the end-lines to the ‘'other lodes” is defined. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the effect of this ruling. Upon the lode LL, 
dipping as shown by the arrow, the location abed lias been properly 
made. It covers the apex throughout, and tlie end-lines are at right 
angles to the true as well as the apparent course of the lode. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the locator owns this lode beyond 
the side-line cd, between the boundaries de and cf. A second lode, 
V , not discovered at the time of location, crosses the lode L, with 



the dip shown by the arrow. What are the rights of the locator of 
L upon this lode V ? According to Judge Elbert’s ruling, the lines 
eA and fg, projections of the vertical planes through the end-lines of 
the L location represent the boundaries of the extra-lateral right on 
V. That is to say, the locator, whose surface includes only the 
length Im of this vein, will own the length ik upon it at all depths 
— even though a subsequent locator should have made the location 
farm upon V as his main lode. Nay, we may even assume that the 
existence of Y was not known until it was 'discovered and located 
in irm, qnd that thereupon the prior locator of L, finding that the 
new vein ran through his ground, stretched out his end-lines after 
it. If the above ruling is correct, the locator of L would get Y as 
far as k. And this seems to be the best construction of the law. 
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Por if it should be held that the locator could own only so much of 
'V as his surface contains of its apex^ then mn, lo would be his 
boundaries, and we should have two entirely distinct sets of bounda- 
ries under one location. I forbear to discuss the aggravations 
which would be effected by the further discovery of the lodes W and 
X, each of which crosses one of the L end-lines. 

If, on the other hand, the vein V had been the one located and 
L had afterwards been discovered within tlje claim, then mn, lo (or, 
on another theory, rm, Id) would be the boundaries of the V-claim 
underground, and mp, wq, those of the L-claim. That is to say, this 
would be the case according to one solution of the problem consid- 
ered in connection with B’s claim, Fig. 3. Whoever is fond of per- 
mutations and cofobinat-ioDS may find amusement in combining the 
conditions of Figs. 3 and 4 indefinitely. I will suggest but one 
further example: 

In Fig. 3, let us suppose that other locations are made beyond A, 
from ff to w, etc,, following the curve caused by the ravine in the 
outcrop. The decision as to the rights of such locations is not easy, 
however their end-lines be drawn. It is now pending in the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the Jrow Silver Mining Com- 
pany V. {ke JEIgin Mining Company (Stone — Gilt Edge case). The 
court in Colorado has decided that claims located on the sides of 
such a bend, following as they do more nearly the clip than the 
strike of the lode, get no extra-lateral rights at all. The Supreme 
Court, if it overrules this, will have to decide what are the rights of 
such locators — and this will settle the problem of A, Fig. 3. 

There are many other sources of doubt and difficulty in the United 
States mining law. Even the four topics of the lode, the apex, the 
downward course, and the end-lines have not been exhausted in the 
present paper. But I trust enough has been said to show that the 
law of the apex is no great improvement on the old law of the dis- 
coverer, and that the law of the surface-owner — or the so-called 
“square location,” if it could only be made acceptable to our mining 
districts, would deliver the industry from much trouble and expense. 
Failing that, we must simply look to the courts for a gradual settle- 
ment, though it be arbitrary and questionable per se, of the embar- 
rassing questions that surround, the subject. Any decision would 
be better than the present confusion. 

It remains only to mention a very important decision, rendered 
June 38tb, 1883, by which the meaning of the terms “known lode,” 
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in section 2333 of the Revised Statutes, has been determined. The 
case was that of The Iron Silver Mining Company v. Sullivan, et ah 
The section referred to (already quoted in this paper) provides for 
the reservation from any placer-patent of a known lode within the 
placer-survey ; but declares that “ when the existence of a vein or 
lode is not known, a patent for the placer-claim shall convey all 
valuable mineral and other deposits within the boundaries thereof.” 
It must also be remembered that section 2329 includes under 
“ placers,” all forms of deposit excepting veins of quartz or other 
rock in place. 

In the case referred to, the plaintiff brought suit against parties 
working lode-claims upon its patented placer-ground. A clause in 
the placer-patent excepts from the grant thereof all lodes known to 
exist within the claim at the date of the application. The defend- 
ants claimed that their lode was so known to exist, by reason of 
developments made in neighboring claims ; but it was conceded that 
no location had been made upon it, within the placer-claim, before 
the application for placer-patent. 

Upon these pleadings, Judge McCrary held, in the United States 
Court at Denver, that the terms “ known to exist,” and equivalent 
phrases in section 2333, mean a claim duly located or recorded and 
owned by a third party before the placer-claimant applied to the 
government for a patent. The mere existence of a lode by geolog- 
ical inference, or by general rumor and belief, will not^suffice. It 
must be actually known by discovery, and legal proceedings (at least 
to the extent of record) based thereon. 

This decision is said to have been appealed to the Supreme Court. 
It is difficult to see how it can be set aside. If sustained, it opens 
a curious suggestion to zniners. Under it, it will be only necessary 
for a prospector who has discovered ore in an unoccupied locality, 
to avoid carefully such developments as would demonstrate the 
existence of a lode in .place, and to make prompt application for a 
placer-patent; after which application he may proceed to find as 
many lodes as he can : they will all belong to hinz, and he will have 
160 acres, instead of about 20, as his maximum surface area, and will 
pay |2.50, instead of |6, per acre. Extra-lateral rights he will 
have none ; 'but in view of the laz'ge area granted, he can afford to 
go without them. It appears, therefore, that even under the present 
law, valid “ square locations” can be made, covering lodes ; and that 
they will be of greater size than would probably be granted by an 
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explicit and intentional square location” law. This is only one 
more instance of the way in which our present statutes may operate 
to bring about results not contemplated by Congress ; and it consti- 
tutes an additional reason for the authoritative construction of 
the law by the Supreme Court, or its radical reconstruction at the 
hands of Congress. 
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Marmet, S. F. Dana, S. P. Kineon, T. B. Collier, P. E. Budd, William Galway. T. 
H. Aldrich, W. F. Aldrich, Colonel 0. Cadle, Jr., Charles L. Bogers, A. Plnemer, 
Nelson W. Perry, J, B. Porter, 0. B. Going, L. E. Warner. 

Thfe General Committee wals divided into sub-eommittees of Local 
Arrangements, Reception, Ohio Meohanios’ Institute, Cincinnati 
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University, Society of Natural History, Cincinnati Chapter of 
Architects, Order of Cincinnatus, Finance, and Transportation. 

The opening session was held in Greenwood Hall, by invitation 
of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 

Mr. L. E. Warner, Chairman of the Local Committee, introduced 
Mr. John D. Banks, who appeared as the representative of Mayor 
Stephens, and extended to the Institute, on behalf of the city au- 
thorities, a cordial welcome, despite the unfavorable circumstances 
which might interfere with the entertainment Cincinnati would have 
been glad to offer. Mr. Banks’s earnest remarks were received with 
applause. 

Professor H. '5'. Eddy, who occupies the chair of mathematics 
and civil engineering in the University of Cincinnati, followed witli 
a special and fraternal welcome from that institution, together with 
the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, the Society of Natural History, the 
Cincinnati Chapter of Architects, the Order of Cincinnatus, and the 
educational institutions of the city generally, the sympathy of which 
with the purposes of the Institute, and their pleasure at its pres- 
ence among them, he gracefully expressed. 

Ex-Governor J. D. Cox then addressed the Institute in the name 
of the citizens of Cincinnati at large, eloquently describing the ad- 
vantages which all classes must derive from such pursuits as those 
of the members before him, and congratulating them upon the great 
power for good which they had acquired, by calling to their aid 
the principle of associated effort. 

President Hunt replied for the Institute, paying a warm tribute 
to the greatness of Cincinnati, especially in such times of trouble 
and anxiety as the existing flood of the Ohio had produced. 

A paper was then read by Arthur V. Abbott, of New York city, 
on Improvements in Methods of Physical Tests. 

The President appointed Messrs. David Williams, 8. T. Wellman, 
and J. F. Lewis, scrutineers, to examine the ballots for officers of 
the Institute, and report at a subsequent session. 

At the second session on Wednesday morning in Greenwood Hall, 
the Secretary read the following papers : 

Sulphur Determinations in Steel, by Magnus Troilius, of Nicetown, 
Philadelphia. 

Tables for Facilitating the Heat Calculations of Furnace Gases 
containing COj, CO, CH*, H and N, by Magnus Troilius, of Nice- 
town, Philadelphia. 
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Further Determinations of Manganese in Spiegel, by G. C. Stone, 
of Newark, N. J., and 

The Apatite Deposits of Canada, by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, of Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

A Preliminary Announcement of a New Mineral, was then read 
by N. W. Perry, of Cincinnati, and discussed. 

Mr. Perry also exhibited a curious piece of insect-weaving which 
he had brought from Mexico. 

The Secretary then read a Note Concerning Certain Incrustations 
on Pig Iron, by Kenneth Robertson, of Jersey City, N. J., and 
Frank Firmstone, of Easton, Pa. 

The next paper was on the United States Test Commission Bill, 
by Dr. T. Egleston, of New York city ; after which the Secretary 
read a Note on the Determination of Phosphorus in Iron, by Frank 
Julian, of Iron Mountain, Mich., and a Note on Tamping Drill 
Holes with Plaster of Paris, by Frank Firmstone, of Easton, Pa. 

The President, before adjournment, read an invitation from Mrs. 
Longworth to the members of the Institute to visit the potteries 
and their warerooms. 

The third session was held at Greenwood Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. The following papers were read and discussed. 

A Grade of Pig Iron made from Carbonate Ore, by Edward 
Gridley, of Wassaic, N. Y. (Read by the Secretary.) 

Improvements in Coal Washing Machinery, Elevators, and Con- 
veyers, by S. Stutz, of Pittsburgh, Pa. (Read by the Secretary, 
and the diagrams explained by the author.) 

Notes on Lithia in Fire-clay, and on An Excess of Phosphorus in 
Pig Iron, by Professor N. W. Lord, of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

The Beneficiary Fund of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, by Joseph S. Harris, of Philadelphia. (Read by the Secre- 
tary, and followed by discussion, during which the Secretary read a 
communication on this subject from F. Z. Schellenberg, Irwin Sta- 
tion, Pa.) 

The use of natural gas at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works was 
described by W. R. Jones, of Pittsburgh. 

The President read an invitation from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Cincinnati to the members and their friends to visit 
the rooms of the Association during the meeting. 

VOL. XII, — 29 
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The final session was held on Thursday morning in the small hall 
of the Ohio Mechanics' Institute, when the following papers were 
read : 

When was Coke Pig Iron first made at Coalbrookdale? by J. D. 
Weeks, of Pittsburgh. 

Remarks on Torsion, by Dr. Alfred Springer, of Cincinnati. 

The Fusion and Plating of Iridium, by Professor W. L. Dudley, 
of Cincinnati. 

Analyses and Tests of Steel, by P. G. Salom, of Thnrlow, Pa. 
After some remarks in discussion, on motion of Dr. T. Egleston, 
seconded by Mr. William Kent, the further discussion of this paper 
was postponed until the next meeting, to be then made the special 
order for one of the sessions. 

On motion of Dr. Egleston, seconded by Mr. E. C. Pechin, it 
was voted that a committee be appointed by the President to con- 
sider and report upon the conditions of uniformity in physical tests, 
particularly as to the uniform dimensions of test-pieces. 

President Hunt said this committee would be appointed and an- 
nounced by the incoming President.* 

At this session was read a communication from the Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati extending the freedom of 
the floor of the chamber to the members of the Institute during 
their stay in the city; also an invitation from the Art Union to visit 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

The following papers were read by title : 

A Silver Amalgamation Mill, by W. H. H. Dowers, of Kew York 
city. 

A Process for Making Iron Direct from the Ore, by Willard P. 
Ward, of New York city. 

The Pyrites of Louisa County, Va., by W. H. Adams, of New 
York city. 

The Crooked Fork Coal-field of Morgan County, Tenn., by Henry 
E. Colton, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Stratigraphical Order of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, 
by Professor Edward Orton, of Columbus, Ohio. 

^ The Distribution of High-Pressure Steam in Cities, by William 
P. Shinn, of New York city. 


* President Bayles has since appointed the following committee: Prof. Thos. 
Egleston, Chairman, and Messrs. T. 0* Clarke, A. P. Boiler, E* D. Leayitt, Jr., and 
A. F. Hill. 
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The Quemahoning Coal-field of Somerset County, Pa., by Dr. J. 
P. Kimball, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Certain Silver and Iron Mines in the States of Coahuila and 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico, by Dr. Persifor Frazer, of Philadelphia. 

Notes on some Iron Ore Depo.sits of Pitkin County, Colorado, by 
W. B. Devereux, of Aspen, Col. 

The Iron Ores of Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee, by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Porter, Cincinnati, O. 

Biographical Notice of C. W. Siemens, by George W. Maynard, 
of New York city. 

The Secretary read the following : 


Eepoet of the Council. 

In accordance with the rules, the Council makes the following 
report to the Institute : 

The financial statement of the Secretary and Treasurer, duly au- 
dited, shows receij)t8 for the year from all sources of |1 7,598.25, 
and expenditures of $13,886.29, leaving a surplus for the year of 
$3711.96. 

Since the balance of the last annual statement was $5028.52, and 
$4961 have been invested during the year in United States bonds, 
the actual surplus of receipts over expenditures for the year, is 
$3644.44. 

The detailed statement is as follows: 


Statement of the Seerdary and Treasurer, of Reoeijpts and Disburse- 
ments from February 1st, 1883, to January 31st, 1884. 

I)E. 


Balance at last statement, . . . ^ . $5,028 52 

Received for dues from members and associates, 10,666 00 
“ for life-memberships, . . . 600 00 

“ from sale of publications, . . 659 75 

“ for binding TrwnmeLiom, and Index, 431 55 
“ for authors’ pamphlets, . . . 128 50 

“ for electrotypes, .... 27 66 

Interest on United States bonds, . . . 184 60 

Inter^t on deposits, ..... 71 88 


117,598 25 
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Paid for printing vol. xi. Transactions, . 

$1,397 77 

(t 

binding vol. xi. Transactions, . 

456 00 

ti 

printing pamphlet editions of papers, 

93'3 40 

e( 

“ author’s editions of papers, . 

210 05 

it 

“ list of members, . 

37 60 

ii 

“ mailing list, 

60 00 

ii 

circulars, etc., 

100 25 

«< 

binding exchanges, .... 

35 00 

ti 

engraving and lithographing, . 

924 75 

li 

electrotyping, 

62 70 

it 

postage, 

572 60 

ii 

freight, expressage, duty, etc , . 

52 62 

it 

stationery (post-paid) (letter-press), . 

39 30 

ki 

telegrams, 

22 34 

it 

insurance, 

36 14 

it 

rent of ofiSce, 

120 00 

it 

storage of Transactions, . 

37 50 

Secretary’s salary, 

2,625 00 

Secretary’s assistant’s salary, .... 

1,000 00 

Expenses of Secretary and assistant at meetings, 

202 37 

44l 0 United States 4J per cent bonds, . 

4,961 00 


113,886 29 

Excess of receipts over expenditures, . . $3,711 96 

The eleventh volume of Tnansactmis has been issued, and is now 
in process of distribution. The Index to vols. i. to x., inclusive, is 
still in the printer’s hands, and will be issued and distributed at an 
early day. 

Three meetings have been held during the year : the annual meet- 
ing of 1883 in Boston, a summer meeting at Roanoke, Ya., and an 
autumn meeting at Troy, N. Y. Professionally as well as socially 
these meetings were highly successful, and the Institute is to be con- 
gratulated niK)u the evidences of increasing prosperity which both 
its meetings and its Transactions furnish. 

There were elected at the three meetings mentioned, 136 membei’s 
and 36 associates. During the year 17 members have resigned and 
26 have been dropped from the rolls for non-payment of dues. 

The list of deaths comprises 2 honorary members, C. William 
Siemens and L. Gruner, and 10 members, J, B. Brinsmade, J. B. 
Converse, R. T. J. De Peigei*, John Griffen, James F. Hall, Francis 
A. Lowe, William Manthey, James Park, Jr., Raymundo de Santa 
Maria, Charles Schuchard. 

The membership of the Institute now comprises 3 honorary mem- 
bers, 50 foreign members, 1134 members, and 154 associates, a total 
of 1341. 
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The Council received with regret, at the close of the year 1883, 
the resignation of the Secretary of the Institute, Dr. T. M. Drown, 
who was forced by the pressure of private affairs to retire from this 
position after years of faithful and skilful service. As a testimony 
of the esteem and gratitude of the Institute, but not less in recog- 
nition of the professional eminence of Dr. Drown, and of the great 
benefit which his labors have conferred upon a most important de- 
partment of metallurgy, viz., the development of rapid, convenient 
and accurate methods of chemical analysis; and in recognition also 
of the important part which Dr. Drown has taken in extending 
among American works the practical application of chemical tests 
and methods, the Council recommends that Dr. Drown be elected 
an honorary member of the Institute. The proposal of his name 
for such election has been signed by 15 members, in accordance with 
the rules, but the Council does not doubt that each and every mem- 
ber of the Institute would have been equally willing to sign such a 
proposal. 


Dr. T. M. Drown was thereupon balloted for as an honorary 
member of the Institute, and was unanimously elected. The an- 
nouncement was received with enthusiastic applause. 

The following gentlemen, proposed for election as members and 
associates and recommended by the Council, were elected : 


MEMBERS. 


Robert H Aiken, . 

J. N. Barr, . 

Carl Barus, . 

Francis H. Blake, . 

W. H. H. Bowers, . 
Jerome L. Boyer, . 
John C. Branner, . 
Cabell Breckenridge, 
Waller Lee Brown, 
John Parke Channing, 
W. D. Church, . 
Thomas Crowe, 

Louis Davis, . * 
Albert de Deken, . 
W. L. Dudley, 

Frank C. ^arle, 
Edward H. Earnshaw, 
Henry S. Eckert!, . 


Butte City, Montana. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Silver King, Arizona. 

New York City. 

Colnmbia, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa, 

Covington, Ky. 

Chicago, 111. 

New York City. 

Topeka, Kansas. 

South Chicago, Ills. 

Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela. 
Braddock, Pa, 

Cincinnati, O. 

Tombstone, Arizona, 
Riverton, N. J. 

Reading, Pa. 
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Isaac Eckert, . 



, . Topton, Pa. 

F. A. Emmerton, . 



, . Joliet, 111. 

Charles W, Eoff, . 



. . Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. J 4 Frechville, . 



. Truro, Cornwall, England. 

William Frechville, 



. Hoover Hill, N. C. 

Homer T. Fuller, . 



.. . Worcester, Mass. 

Sampson W. George, 



. . Chester, N. J. 

Alexander Gordon, 



. . Hamilton, 0. 

Charles Weed Gray, 



. . Johnstown, Pa. 

0. D. Harris, . 



. . Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 

Ottakar Hofmann, , 



, . San Francisco, Cal. 

Ferdinand Howald, 



. . Caperton, W. Va. 

John T. Jeter, 



. . Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

William M. Kaufman, . 



. . Reading, Pa. 

Eliot A. Kebler, . 



. . Newport, Ky. 

Waldeman Lindgren, 



. . Newport, E. 1. 

Jawood Lukens, 



. . East Conshohocken, Pa, 

Henry Martin, 



. . Eosita, Col. 

J. E. Maxwell, 



. . Cincinnati, 0. 

H N. Pierce, . 



. . Chaifee, Col. 

Eobert E. Plumb, . 



. . Detroit, Mich. 

C. S. Eea, 



. . Columbus, 0. 

Charles E Eonaldson, . 



. , Philadelphia. 

E. H. Russell, 



. , Park City, Utah. 

William Saint, 



. . Porth, South Wales. 

Morris Sellers, 



. . Chicago, 111. 

Richard C. Shaw, . 

• 


. . Tombstone, Arizona. 

Oberlin Smith, 



. . Bridgeton, N. J. 

Alfred Springer, 



. . Cincinnati, 0, 

Victor 0. Strobel, . 



. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Theodore Tonnele, . 



. . McKeesport, Pa. 

T. B. Walker, 



. Ashland, Ky. 

Philip Wallis, 



. , Aurora, 111. 

Albert G. Wetherby, 



. . Cincinnati, 0, 

K. B. Wittman, 



, . Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W, H. Woodward, . . 



. Wheeling, W. Va. 


ASSOCIATES. 

G. T. Bams, . 



, Philadelphia. 

Frank Beresford, . 



. . Cincinnati, 0 . 

John Crerar, Jr., . 



. Chicago, 111. 

L, M. Dayton, 



. . Cincinnati, 0, 

Frank Enos, , 



. . Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Henry A. Keith, . 



. Chicago, 111. 

John Francis LeBaron, . 



. . Jacksonville, Florida, 

Maurice J. Lunn, . 


. 

. ^Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The status of the following associates was changed to member- 
ship: Floyd Davis, Leon P. Penstman, and Arthur Thacher. 

The following resolutions were adopted amid general applause : 
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Besolved, That the heartfelt thanks of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
are tendered to the Cincinnati Railway Club, the Ohio Mechanics' Institute, the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, the Society of Natural History, the Cincinnati CJiapter of 
Architects, the University of Cincinnati, the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Railway, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the Order of Cincinnatus, the Cin- 
cinnati Young Men's Christian Association, the General Committee of citizens, and 
the various sub-committees ; to Mrs. Longworth, Mrs. George Ward Nichols, and 
Mrs. T. H. Aldrich; to the enthusiastic and indomitable local committee of our own 
members, and to the citizens of Cincinnati generally and the Cincinnati ladies par- 
ticularly, for the cordial hospitality which they have extended to the Institute 
under circumstances of so much difficulty and inconvenience, and for the admirable 
energy and skill with which, in spite of every obstacle, arrangements have been car- 
ried out, lendering this meeting delightful and memorable. 

Re&ohedj That besides and beyond the professional and social interest which would 
at any time characterize a visit to this great and beautiful city, the members of the 
Institute especially prize the opportunity which has been afforded them, of witness- 
ing the noble example of heroic courage, cheerfulness, hope, patience, and gener- 
osity in the presence of widespread calamity, exhibited by Cincinnati. 

The Scrutineers appointed at the first session of the meeting, 
presented their report, through Mr. David Williams, chairman, de- 
claring the following persons elected oflBcers of the Institute : 


FRESIBEIIT. 


James C. Bayles, . 

New York City. 

YICERRESIDENTS, 

(To serve until February, 1886.) 

Eckley B. Coxe, . 

Drifton, Pa. 

Thomas Eglestox, 

New Yoik City. 

Edmund C. Pechin, 

Cleveland, 0. 


3IANA0ERS. 

(To serve until February, 1887.) 

Edgab S. Cook, 

^ . . . . Pottstown, Pa. 

Fbank Firmstone, 

Easton, Pa. 

O. W. Maynard, . 

. New York City. 


TREASURER. 

Theodore D. Rand^ 

Philadelphia. 


SECRETARY. 

Rossiter W. Raymond, 

New York City. 


Mr. B. W. Hunt, the retiring President of the Institute, before 
declaring the meeting adjourned, spoke warm words of farewell to 
the members of the Institute, thanking them for their forbearance 
and hearty co-operation, which had made his term of office one of 
the pleasantest years of his life. He then extended a cordial greet- 
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ing to his successor, with many kind wishes for a like happy admin- 
istration. 

Oil Thursday evening the members and ladies accompanying them 
were charmingly entertained by Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Aldrich at a 
reception at their house at Mt. Auburn, at which many citizens of 
Cincinnati were present. 

On Friday morning a party of members and friends was taken 
by special train, provided by the courtesy of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans and Texas Railway Company, to High Bridge, Kentucky. 
After inspecting the bridge and enjoying the scenery, the party was 
served with lunch in the open air and returned to Cincinnati in 
time to attend, as guests of the Local Committee, one of the per- 
formances of the Grand Opera Festival in Music Hall. 

The following members and associates made their presence at the 
meeting known to the Secretary : 


A. V. Abbott. 

1 "W. B. Jones. 

T. H. Aldrich. 

E. A. Kebler. 

C. M, Atkins, Jr. 

I "William Kent. 

W. 8. Ayres. 

Charles KirchhoflIJ Jr. 

.James C. Bayles. 

J. S. Lane. 

T. Beresford. 

J. F. Lewis. 

W. F. Biddle. 

\Villiam Lilly. 

G. Billing. 

Maurice J. Lunn. 

Cabell Breckenridge?. 

P. N. Moore. 

P. H. Brown. 

W. B. Page. 

S. M. Buck. 

I. P. Pardee. 

M. a Bullock. 

E. C. PecJiin. 

M. D. Burke. 

N. W. Perry. 

C. Constable. 

J. C. Platt, *Jr. 

F. P. Davis. 

A. Plnemer. 

Floyd Davis. 

B. E. Plumb. 

L. M. Dayton. 

J. B. Porter. 

Hunter Eckert. 

W. B. Potter. 

Thomas Egleston- 

E. W. Baymond. 

S. F. Emmons. 

Pedro G. Salom. 

J. W. Farquhar. 

H. 8. Smith. 

J, C. Ferris. 

Alfred Springer. 

B. Forsyth. 

8. Stutz. 

C. B. Going. 

0. 0. Thompson- 

Alexander Gordon. 

L. E. Warner, 

F. W. Gordon. 

J. D. Weeks. 

E. C* Hegeler* 

8. T. Wellman. 

F.A. Hill. 

A. G. Wethersby. 

J. F. Holloway. 

8. Whinery. 

H. A. Hunicke. 

David Williams. 

B. W. Hunt 

J. P. Witherow. 
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THU APATITE DEPOSITS OF GAN AD A. 


BY T. STERBY HUUT, LL.D., F.R.S., MONTREAL, CANADA. 

The presence of apatite in the Laurentlan rocks of North America 
has long been known to mineralogists, and within a few years so 
much interest has been excited 'by the economic importance of de- 
posits of this mineral found in certain parts of Canada, that a brief 
history of our knowledge of these deposits may not be unacceptable 
to the members of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. It 
was in 1847 that the present writer was shown by a local collector of 
minerals some large crystals, which had been called beryl, found in 
North Burgess, in Ontario. These were at once recognized as apa- 
tite; and after a visit to the locality, this was described in the re- 
port of the geological survey of Canada for that year as likely to 
furnish an abundant supply of a valuable fertilizer ; the opinion 
being then expressed that the fact of “ the existence of such deposits 
as these will prove of great importance.” 

Specimens of apatite from this locality, collected by the writer, 
were shown among the economic minerals of Canada at the great 
exhibitions of London and Paris in 1851 and 1856, and the mineral 
had already been found by explorers at several other points in the 
same region previous to 1863. In the Geology of Canada^ pub- 
lished in that year, the writer resumed the results of his further 
studies of these deposits, and described the apatite as occurring in 
the Laurentian rocks, both distributed in crystals through carbonate 
of lime, and in “ irregular beds running with the stratification and 
composed of nearly pure crystalline phosphate of lime.” This was 
further said to occur in North Burgess, in several parallel “beds 
interstratified with the gneiss,”* 

In a subsequent report of the geological survey, in 1866, 1 again 
noticed the occurrence of the apatite in beds in the pyfoxenio rocks 
often found associated with the gneiss. It was said, “ the presence 
of apatite seemed characteristic of the interstratified pyroxenio rocks 


Loc. oit., pp. 692, 761. 
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of this section, in which it was very frequently foiind in small 
grains and masses, alike in the granular and the micaceous schistose 
varieties.’^ In these rocks, the apatite was said to mark the stratifi- 
cation, and to form, in one example, a bed, in some parts two feet 
thick, which was traced 250 feet aloiig the strike of the pyroxenic 
rock. I at the same time described the occurrence of apatite, often 
with calcite, in true vein-stones, cutting the bedded rocks of the 
country;” alike gneiss, pyroxenite, and crystalline limestone. These 
latter deposits were farther spoken of as well-defined veins^ travers- 
ing vertically, and nearly at right angles, the various rocks ; as 
often banded in structure, and including besides apatite both calcite 
and mica, occasionally with pyroxene, and more rarely with horn- 
blende, wollastonite, zircon, quartz, and ortboclase. These veins were 
said to be very irregular, often changing rapidly in their course 
from a width of several feet to narrow fissures. It was added, 
is evident that this district can be made to supply considerable 
quantities of apatite;” and while the uncertainties arising from the 
irregularities of the veins wei'e mentioned, it was said, that ^^some 
of the deposits might probably be mined with profit.”* 

Before following farther this history, it may be stated that there 
are two districts in Canada which have, within the past few years? 
been found to contain deposits of apatite of economic importance; 
one in the province of Ontario, in which the above observations were 
made by the writer previous to 1866, including parts of the counties 
of Lanark, Leeds, and Frontenac; and the other, since made known, 
in the province of Quebec, chiefly in Ottawa county. In both cases 
it is found in the rooks of the Laurentian series, consisting of grani- 
toid gneisses with bands of quartzite, of pyroxenite, and of crystal- 
line limestone. These ancient and highly inclined strata, with a 
northeast strike, rise from beneath the horizontal paleozoic rocks 
near Kingston, and again pass beneath them near Perth. These 
overlying strata, belonging to the Ottawa basin, hide, moreover, to 
the eastward, the apatite-bearing gneisses of this district ; which, 
a short distance to the westward, are again concealed by the Taconian 
and other overlying pre-Cambrian groups in Hastings county. The 
gneissic belt is here seen chiefly in the townships of Loughborough, 
Storrington, Bedford, North and South Crosby, and in North Bur- 
gess, where the apatite was first discovered. 

The country presents a succession of small, isolated, rounded, 
rocky hills, alternating with numerous small lake-basins, hollowed 


* Loc. cit., pp. 204, 224, 229. 
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out of the gneiss, and sometimes out of the interstratified limestones ; 
the general trend both of the hills and the lakes being coincident 
with the strike of the rocks. These, though concealed in the val- 
leys by considerable depths of alluvial soil, are seen in the hills to 
be hard and undecayed. These geograpliical features, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, were apparently determined by sub-aerial 
decay previous to the erosion which removed from them the softened 
and disintegrated portions, leaving the present outlines.* 

When, after cutting the forest-growth which covers these hills of 
granitoid gneiss, fire is allowed to pass over the surfice, destroying 
the undergrowth, the comparatively thin layer of soil is laid bare, 
and is soon washed away by the rains; leaving the bald, rocky strata 
exposed in a manner singularly favorable for geological study, but 
rendering the region sterile. To prevent this process of denudation 
it has become .the practice in some parts of the country, after burn- 
ing over the hillsides, to sow them, without loss of time, with grass- 
seed, which, at once taking root, protects the soil from the destruc- 
tive action of rains, and transforms it into good pasture-land. Tliis 
system, which has been adopted to a considerable extent in parts of 
Frontenao county, Ontario, is worthy of record and of imitation in 
other regions. 

The similar apatite-bearing gneisses, which are found to the north 
of the river Ottawa, a little northeast of the city of that name, are 
in Ottawa county, Quebec, and chiefly in the townships of Buck- 
ingham, Templeton, and Portland. They reproduce all the charac- 
teristics of the first-mentioned district, and may be looked upon as 
a prolongation of it beneath the northwestern limb of the paleozoic 
basin already mentioned. Later observations, both in Ontario and 
in this latter district, where mining operations have been carried 
on within the past few years, have been recorded by Messrs. Broome 
and Vennor, and by Dr. Harrington, — the latter up to 1878. They 
have, however, added little to our knowledge of the conditions of 
occurrence of the mineral beyond what had already been set forth 
in 1863 and 1866. 

I have, within the past few months, examined with some detail 
many of the apatite-workings in Ontario, which have served to con- 
firm the early observations, and to give additional importance to the 
fact, already insisted upon in previous descriptions, that the deposits 
of apatite are in part bedded or interstratified in the pyroxenic rock 

* See the author’s paper on “ Rock Decay Geologically Considered.” — Amer, 
Jour. Scienm, Sept., 1883. 
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of the region, and in part are true veins of posterior origin. The gneissic 
rocks, with their interstrati tied qnartzose and pyroxenic layers, and 
an included band of crystalline limestone, have a general northeast 
and southwest strike, and are much folded ; exhibiting pretty sym- 
metrical anticlinals and synclinals, in which the strata are seen to 
dip at various angles, sometimes as low as 25° or 30°, but more 
often approaching the vertical. The bedded dejiosits of apatite, 
which are found running aud dipping with these, I am disposed to 
look upon as true beds, deposited at the same time with the in- 
closing rocks. The veins, on the contrary, cut across all these strata, 
aud, in some noticeable instances, include broken angular masses of 
the inclosing rocks. They are, for the most part, nearly at right 
angles to the strike of the strata, and generally vertical, though to 
both of these conditions there are exceptions. One vein, which had 
yielded many hundred tons of apatite, I found to intersect, in 
a nearly horizontal attitude, vertical strata of gneiss j. and in rare 
cases what appear, from their structure aud composition, to be veins, 
are found coinciding in dip and in strike with the inclosing strata. 

The distinction between the beds and the veins of apatite is one 
of considerable practical importance, — first, as related to the quality 
of the mineral contained, and second, as to the continuity of the 
deposits. The apatite of the interbedded deposits is generally com- 
pactly crystalline, and free from admixtures, although in some 
cases including pyrites, and more rarely magnetic iron-ore, with 
which it may form interstratified layers. Many will recall in this 
connection the bands of magnetite, with an admixture of granular 
apatite, found interstratified in parts of the great magnetic ore-de- 
posit known as the Port Henry mine, near Lake Champlain, in Essex 
county, New York ; where, in certain layers formerly mined, the 
apatite made up about one-half the bulk. I have seen an example 
of a similar association of magnetite and apatite from Frontenac 
county, Ontario. The latter mineral is, however, for the moat part 
found included in the beds of pyroxene rock, already mentioned, 
which is generally pale green or grayish green in color, sometimes con- 
taining quartz and orthoclase, and distinctly gneissoid in structure. 

The veins present more complex conditions ; while they are often 
filled throughout their width by apatite as pure and as massive as 
that found in the beds, it happens not unfrequently that portions of 
such veins consist of coarsely crystalline, sparry caloite, generally 
reddish in tint, holding more or less apatite in large or small crys- 
tals, generally with rounded angles, and often accompanied by crys- 
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tals of mica, and sometimes of pyroxene and other minerals. Oc- 
casionally these mixtures, in which the carbonate of lime generally 
predominates, will occupy the whole breadth of the vein. These 
lime-veins, as they are called by the miners, sometimes include cavi- 
ties from which the carbonate appears to have been dissolved by 
infiltrating waters, leaving free the inclosed crystals of apatite. In 
some cases, however, these veins present cavities which have ap- 
parently never been filled with solid matter, and exhibit drusy 
surfaces, with quartz, and more rarely with barytine and zeolites. 
These calcareous veins often carry so much carbonate of lime as to 
be valueless for commercial purposes, unless some cheap means for 
separating the apatite can be devised. It may be said, in general 
terms, that while some of these true veins, throughout portions or 
the whole of their breadth, yield good and pure apatite, others are 
of comparatively little value. The bedded masses, on the contrary, 
are free from carbonate of lime, and although they may occasionally 
contain small quantities of mica, pyroxene, hornblende, or pyrites, 
these are seldom present to an injurious extent. 

The question of the continuity of these deposits of both classes is 
an important one. Veins filling fissures that have been formed in 
rocks are sometimes continuous for great lengths and to great depths, 
but experience shows that their extent varies very much for different 
regions and for different rocks. Inclined beds, which were once 
horizontal sheets, inclosed in strata that have since been folded, 
should be as persistent in depth as they are in length ; and w»hen 
traced in the outcrop for many hundreds of feet, may be expected, 
under ordinary circumstances, to continue downwards as far, unless 
a turn of the inclosing strata bxdngs them up again to the surface. 
The inclosed beds of apatite in the regions already noticed are often 
traced for 600 to 1000 feet and more, and there is reason to believe 
that they are continuous for long distances. The workings upon 
them have, however, as yet been very superficial, generally from 
twenty to forty feet, and rarely exceeding 100 feet. The deepest 
mine, which is in Ottawa county, is now about 200 feet- 

The ordinary thickness of the bedded masses of apatite may be 
said to vary from one to three and four feet, though not unfrequently 
expanding to eight and ten feet, and even more, and sometimes con- 
tracting to a few inches; the same layer being subject to considerable 
variations. In some oases the apatite in a bed is found to thicken 
and then to diminish, or to be divided by the interposition of the 
accompanying pyroxenic rock. The condition of the apatite in these 
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cases recalls the thickening and thinning sometimes observed in a 
layer of coal among disturbed strata, -where, as the result of great 
pressure attending the movements of the harder inclosing rocks, it 
is alternately attenuated and swollen in volume ; in which case a 
thinning in one part is necessarily compensated for by a thickening 
of the parts adjacent. 

The thickness of the veins also, as above stated, is very variable, 
and the same vein in a distance of a few hundred feet will some- 
times diminish from eight or ten feet to a few inches. We have 
already noticed the variable nature of the contents of these veins, 
which are sometimes filled with solid and pure apatite, and at other 
times present bands or layers of this mineral, with others chiefly of cal- 
cite, of pyroxene crystals, or of a magnesian mica, occasionally mined 
for commercial purposes. While these veins have yielded in many 
cases con.siderable amounts of apatite, they have not the persistency 
of the beds. Their study presents many interesting facts in para- 
genesis, which I have described in detail in the report of the geolo- 
gical survey for 1866, already quoted, and more briefly in my Chemi- 
cal and Geological Essays (pp. 208-213). 

It is worthy of remark, that some of the first attempts at mining 
apatite in Canada were upon these veins, and that their irregularities 
contributed not a little to the discouragement which followed the 
early trials. The larger part of the productive workings are upon 
the bedded deposits. These, however, as already noticed, are for the 
most part opened only by shallow pits ; a condition of things which 
is explained by the peculiar character and the frequency of the de- 
posits, and also by the economic value of the apatite. This mineral, 
unlike most ordinary ores, is, in its crude state, a merchantable article 
of considerable value, and finds a ready sale at all times, even in 
small lots of five or ten tons. Like wheat, it can be converted into 
ready money, at a price which generally gives a large return for the 
labor expended in its extraction. Hence it is that farmers and 
other persons, often with little or no knowledge of mining, have, in 
a great number of places throughout the district described, opened 
pits and trenches for the purpose of extracting apatite, and at first 
with very satisfactory results. So soon, however, as the openings 
are carried to depths at which the process becomes somewhat diffi- 
cult from the want of appliances for hoisting the materials mined, 
or from the inflow of surface-waters, which in wet seasons fill the 
open cuts, the workings are abandoned for fresh outcrops, never far 
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off. In this way a lot of 100 acres will sometimes show five, ten 
or more pits, often on as many beds, from twelve to twenty feet deep ; 
each of which may have yielded one or more hundred tons of apatite, 
and has been abandoned in turn, not from any failure in the supply, 
but because the mineral could be got with less trouble and cost at a 
new opening on the surface near by. 

These conditions are scarcely changed when miners, without capi- 
tal and unprovided with macliinery for hoisting or for pumping, 
are engaged, as has often been the case, to extract the mineral at a 
fixed price per ton. These, having no interest in the future of the 
mine, will work where they can get the material with the least ex- 
penditure of time and labor, and often will quit the opening for 
some one which is more advantageous. The very abundance and 
the value of the mineral mined has thus led to its careless, wasteful, 
and unskilful exploitation. It is the working of these causes, in the 
way just explained, which has thrown undeserved discredit on this 
mining-industry, and, more even than the injudicious schemes of 
speculators and stock-jobbers, has retarded its legitimate growth. 

It is evident that the proper development of these deposits will 
require regular and scientific mining in place of the crude plan of 
open pits and trenches, which, from causes already explained, has 
hitherto, with few exceptions, been followed. As a basis for calcu- 
lation in raining, it becomes necessary to establish some data as to 
the production and the value of tlie apatite-layers which we have 
described. The specific gravity of the mineral, as deduced from many 
specimens of massive Canadian apatite, is from 3.14 to 3.24. If we 
assume 3.20, this will give for the weight of a cubic foot of apatite 
almost exactly 200 pounds. A fathom of ground, carrying a bed 
or vein of apatite one foot in thickness, will thus contain thirty-six 
cubic feet, or 7200 pounds of apatite ; equal to a little over three 
and one-fifth tons of 2240 pounds each. Allowing the fractional 
portion, equal to nearly seven per cent., for lo.ss in mining (it will 
be noted that coarse and finely-broken apatite are equally merchant- 
able), we shall have as the net product of a layer of apatite for a 
fathom of ground mined, three gross tons for each foot in thickness. 

The apatite of these deposits is generally greenish in color, often 
clear sea-green, but more rarely reddish-brown in tint. The massive 
varieties are sometimes coarsely crystalline and cleavable, but some- 
times finely granular. The veins often yield crystals of large size. 

The mineral is essentially a fluor-apatite, containing not over two 
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or three thousandths of chlorine, and in its purest state about 92.0 
percent, of tricalcic-phosphate. Tlie analysis of a selected specimen 
gave me 91.2 per cent, of phosphate, but it is generally mingled with 
small pf)rtions of foreign matters, chiefly insoluble silicates. The 
analyses of seven specimens from different Canadian mines, published 
by Mr. C. G. Hoffman in 1878, showed from 85.2 to 89.8 per cent, 
of phosphate. 

The market-value of apatite, which, as is well known, is chiefly 
consumed for the production of soluble phosphate by the manufac- 
turers of artificial fertilizers, varies greatly, other things being equal, 
with its purity. Thus, while at present the price in England is Is. 
2d. the unit for apatite giving by analysis 75 per cent, of tricaleic 
phosphate, there is paid an addition of one-fifth of a penny for each 
unit of phosphate above that percentage, so that a sample yielding 
by analysis 80 per cent, is worth Is. Sd. the unit. The price in tlie 
English market is subject to considerable fluctuations, having within 
the last four years been as high as Is. 5|d., and as low as lid. the 
unit for 80 per cent, phosphate. The present may be considered as 
an average price. 

The Canadian apatite shipped to England has yielded for various 
lots from 75 to 86 per cent., 80 per cent, being the average from the 
best-conducted mines, though lots from mines where care has been 
used in the dressing and selection of the mineral for shipment have 
yielded 84 and 85 per cent. Many of the smaller miners to which we 
have alluded, .eelling their product to local buyers, take little paiiw 
ill dressing, and hence their product is apt to be lower in grade. It 
will be seen, from the rule adopted by foreign purchasers, that there 
is great profit in a careful selection and dressing of the mineral for 
market. The basis being Is. 2d. the unit for 76 per cent., with a 
rise of one-fifth of a penny tbr each unit, it follows that while a ton 
of 75 per cent, apatite will bring only 87s. 6d., a ton of 80 per cent, 
will command 100s., and one of 85 per cent. 113s. 4d. 

In the present state of the industry it is not easy to say what 
would be the cost of production. At the outcrop of the large masses 
of apatite, and in the open cuts and quames already described, the 
cost of extraction and dressing is of course very variable, estimates 
in different deposits giving from $2 to $8 the ton. In Ottawa 
county, where, within the last four years, deposits have been opened 
and mined on a better system than heretofore, the figures of pro- 
duction aud cost are instructive. According to the report of its 
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manager in July, 18S2, the High-Rock mine, in Buckingham, 
yielded, in 1880, 2400 tons, and in 1881 2000 tons of apatite. An 
adjoining portion of land having been then acquired, the produc- 
tion of this company’s mines in 1882 and 1883 is stated at 5000 
tons annually ; from eighty to ninety men being employed. The 
cost of the mineral is here given at $4 the ton, dressed, at the mine; 
in addition to ■\vhieli §3 is paid for carriage to the railroad or the 
river, and about $1 additional to Montreal, the port of shipment. 
The mines in the Ontario district are for the most part in or near to 
the waters of the Ridcau Canal, or some of the many lakes con- 
nected therewith, from which the freight to Montreal is $1.50 the 
ton. T am informed by a merchant, who is a purchaser and .shipper 
of apatite, and is also engaged in mining it both in Ontario and 
Quebec, that the average cost for freight from Montreal to Eng- 
land, with selling-charges, is 20s. the ton ; which, for apatite of 
80 per cent., now worth 100s. the ton, would leave 80s., or $19.36. 
Deducting from this the cost of production and of transportation to 
Montreal, there remains a large profit. 

The amount of apatite shipped from Montreal has gradually in- 
creased, and, according to published figures, attained, in 1883, 17,840 
tons, of which it is to be remarked that 1576 tons were delivered in 
Hamburg, and 650 in Stockholm, the remainder going to Liver- 
pool, Loudon, and other British ports. Of this about 15,000 tons 
were from Quebec, and the remainder from Ontario. It should be 
noticed that this was, with small exceptions, mined in 1882, and 
brought to the water-.side during the winter season. It is estimated 
that the shipments of apatite for 1884 will equal 24,000 tons. 

Tho methods of mining hitherto generally pursued iu the apatite 
deposits of Canada, allow of many improvements which would ma- 
terially re<luce the average cost of production, and give a perma- 
nency to the industry which the present modes of working can never 
attain . The regularity and persistence of the bedded deposits, and of 
some of the veins, warrants the introduction of systematic mining by 
sinking, driving, and stoping, with the aid of proper machinery for 
drilling, as well as for hoisting and pumping. The cai’eful dressing 
and selection of the apatite for the market is also an element of much 
importance in the exploitation of these deposits. The cost of labor 
in the apatite-producing districts is comparatively low, and there are 
great numbers of beds now superficially opened, upon which regular 
mining operations, conducted with skill and a judicious expenditure 
of capital, should prove remunerative. It must be added, that the 
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areas in question have as yet been very partially explored, and that 
much remains to be discovered within them, and also there is reason 
to believe in outlying districts; so that in the near future the mining 
of apatite in Canada will, it is believed, become a very important 
industry. 

THE QEEMAHONING GOAL-FIELD OF SOMERSET COUNTY, 
PENNSYL VANIA. 

BY JAMES P. KIMBALL, LEUIQH tTNIVEESITY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Incidental to a description of the hydrographical basin of the 
Quemahoning in Somerset county. Pa., as a coal-field, I have, with- 
out a personal survey of the whole county, taken the pains to col- 
late a synopsis of leading facts, so far as available, relating to its coal 
resources. This is here presented, in view of an interest in the sub- 
ject, growing out of a nearly central traverse of the county, in com- 
mon with the southern tier of counties of the State, west of Blue 
mountain, by a new trunk line of railway — the South Pennsylvania. 

The political east-and-west boundaries of Somerset county. Pa., 
following the bold topography of Allegheny mountain and Laurel 
hill, are in common with the east-and-west boundaries of the First 
Bituminous Coal -basin formed by these ridges respectively, except the 
southeastern townships which lie on the eastern slope of Allegheny 
mountain. The nearly parallel anticlinals of Negro mountain and 
the so-called Viaduct axis stratigraphically divide the basin into three 
sub-basins, which, in order from east to west, are known as follows, 
viz. : 

I. JBerlin-Salisbury (Eastern) Sub-basin : Between Allegheny 
mountain and Negro mountain, embracing the Berlin section of 
Barren coal-measures, the Salisbury section of Upper Productive 
coal-measures, and the Meyersdale and Garrett sections of Lower 
Productive coal-measures. 

II. Somerset (Middle) Sub-basin: Between Negro mountain and 
the Viaduct axis, so called from the viaduct on the Conemaugh 
river, which there crosses it; embracing the section of Lower Pro- 
ductive measures of Mineral Point and Casselman on . Castleman 
river, and of Somerset. 

III. Johnstoum-Confluenee (Wesieni) Sub-basin: Between the 
Viaduct stratigraphical sub-axis (which is less strongly marked 
topograpieally in Somerset county as a ridge than in Cambria county ), 
and the Laurel Hill grand axis. The synclinal of this sub-basip 
is crossed by the Conemaugh near Johnstowh, and by the Castleman 
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river near Confluence. Hence the name. This sub-basin embraces 
the section of I^ower Productive measures at Listonville, soutli of 
the Castleman, and of Harnedsville on that river ; of Laurel Hill 
creek, north of the Caatleman, and of Quemahoning creek.* 

The Berl in-Salisbury sub-basin expires just north of the Cambria 
county line by the merging of Negro mountain with Allegheny 
mountain. 

The Somerset sub-basin is a southwestern prolongation of the so- 
called Wilmore sub-basin of Cambria county. 

The Johnstown-Oonfluence sub-basin of Somerset county is a sim- 
ilar extension of the Johnstown basin of Cambria county. 

The Viaduct sub-axis rises into a prominent ridge in Cambria 
county southwest of Ebensburg. The Oonemaugh and Stony creek in 
crossing it cut it down to the base of the Mauch Chunk red shale (XI) 
toa depth of some 600 feet. TheQiiernahoninghasscored it some 100 
feet into the Pottsville conglomerate (XII) to a depth ofsomeSOO feet. 
The Viaduct axis is spanned by the coal-measures, the section of which 
is thinner or thicker as it rises or declines on the uneven back of the 
conglomerate. Near Davidsville, where it is at its lowest level, it is 
spanned by as much as 100 feet of the Lower Barron measures. Tlience 
it rises at the rateof about 35 feet to the mile (J®)sonthwest\vard to the 
Quemahoning gap, whence it declines toward the Castleman, again 
rising south of that river at the rate of about 130 feet to the mile. 
In Somerset county, therefore, the same as in Cambria county, where 
it declines in the opposite direction beyond Ebensburg, the Viaduct 
sub-axis scarcely makes itself apparent at the surface. It is indi- 
cated, however, strongly enough in its several water-gaps. Its topo- 
graphical features are those commonly exhibited by elevated areas, 
overspread with a thick section of the coal-measures under gentle 
dips, namely, a fertile upland eroded by water-courses and streams. 
Such is the surface north of Castleman river in both tlie Somerset 
and Johnstown sub-basins of Somerset county. The local terra, 
glades, is aptly applied to this portion of the county. f 

The divide between the waters of the Conemaiigh (Shade, Stony, 
and Quemahoning creeks) and those of the Castleman (Coxe^s, 
Middle and Laurel Hill creeks) is an elevated plateau several miles 
in width crossing both the Somerset and Johnstown sub-basins. The 
location of the South Pennsylvania Bailroad follows this central 
watershed. 

* See beside the two plates herewith a map of Somerset county, with reference 
list of sections and mines, Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, HHH, 1879. 
t See Second Geol. Sur.. Pa., Chapter VL. Keport HHH, lOo. 
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This plateau is overspread with the Lower Barren coal-measures. 
The springs and streams which flow from it have sculptured it into 
hill and dale, along the slopes of which limestones and thin coal- 
seams of this series of strata indicate their presence by terraces or 
benches. As the water-courses deepen and expand, lower coals and 
limestones are cut successively on the hillsides and in the bottoms, 
down to the base of the Lower Productive measures, including the 
Freeport and Kittanning groups of coals and limestones. Edges of 
these are found near the surface in the valleys of the above-men- 
tioned lo\ver waters of the Conemaugh and Castleman. 

The central plateau rises to nearly the same general level as the 
Viaduct sub- axis as well as that of Negro mountain, where this lat- 
eral summit joins these longitudinal ridges. In the vicinity of this 
elevated belt, the dips of the coal-measures are the regular trans- 
verse N.W.-S.E. dips from these sub-axes, slightly modified by a 
few minor longitudinal flexures of the same major folds of the palse- 
ozoic strata. Whether thus departing from a regular dip or not, 
these dips are so low as to become sensible only within a consider- 
able compass, except where further modified by local dips of the na- 
ture of rolls. 

Like the Viaduct sub-axis, that of Negro mountain, dividing the 
eastern and middle sub-basins, is obscurely marked topographically 
north of the central watershed where it is spanned by sections of the 
Lower Productive coal-measures, through which at intervals, as in the 
latitude of Stoystown, the upper sandstone member of the conglom- 
erate (XII.) makes its appearance at the summit. North of the 
Castleman, it is locally known as the Ridge, its lack of prominence 
being due to the genei^al elevation of the surface — especially in the 
neighborhood of the central watershed. South of the latitude of 
Berlin where the Ridge becomes denuded of coal-measures, it as- 
sumes the rugged features of a mountain. 

The following levels of points on the line of the South Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will serve to denote the elevation of the central 
watershed : 


Bolt’s Summit, . 2380 feet. 

Keller^s (now Fike), 2400 “ 

PoorliouFe 2345 “ 

Floor of Negro Mountain tunnel, 2435 “ 

Maust’s Eavine, 2100 

Geisel’s “ 2280 

Beam’s ** 2200 

Weller^s Church, 2240 
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The coal-mining industry of Somerset county is at present con- 
fined to the few sections pf the county provided with such notoriously 
limited facilities as are supplied by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. The principal development is that of the Pittsburgh seam 
(7 to 8 feet) in the Salisbury and Meyersdale coal-field on Castleman 
river. The area of this lowermost and most important member of 
the Upper Productive coal-measures, which in the deepest part of 
the eastern sub-basin of Somerset county has escaped erosion, is a 
narrow belt between Meyersdale and the Maryland line, computed 
by the State geological surveyors to be 3615 acres in actual area. 
The whole of this area, however, is not equally available. It 
steadily narrows and becomes broken into isolated patches as it ap- 
proaches Mason & Dixon’s line, which it does not cross. 

The Berlin coal-field of the same sub-basin, next in the order of de- 
velopment, is chiefly occupied with the 4- feet Berlin coal seam of the 
Lower Barren coal-mc>asurcs. They emerge from beneath the Up- 
per Productive series of the Salisbury coal-field in the vicinity of 
Meyersdale, forming the northern margin of the depressed portion 
of the eastern sub-basin as far north as Berlin. Here the several 
coal-seams of this group of strata, five in number, assume, by way of 
exception to their general characters, workable proportions. Only 
two of them, however, namely, the Berlin (upper) and the Price 
beds, have thus far proved sufficiently free from slaty intercalations 
to afford marketable coal. This coal-field is about six miles long, 
and some three miles wide. 


Since tlie survey of Somerset county by the present State G-eological Survey, im- 
portance has been given to the Price coal-bed of the Barren measures by boiler tests 
of its product from the mines of the Standard Coal Company and the Philson Iron 
& Coal Company, as reported by the Quartermaster General of the United States 
Array (Fuel for the Army, Washington, 1882). In a list of 45, comprising a large 
variety of coals, reported in the order of evaporative efficiency, the first and second 
examples are from these two mines respectively. Both have been opened some 
1200 yards apart since the close of the field-work of the survey of the county, the 
first-named on the farm of Mr. H. N. Coleman, and the second on that of Mr. 8. 
Coleman. 

The only analysis of tlxis coal I find available is one by Mr. McCreath. The 
sample was from the face of Mr. S. Price’s heading, a neighboring mine, which, ac- 
cording to the Messrs. Platt, exhibited in. 1876 the following section (Report 
HHH, 28). 
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Bony coal, .... 

. 0' 2^' 1 


Coal, ' . . . 

. 1'' 0" 


Slate, knife-edge, . 

» t . • ' 


Coal, 

. V 2''/ i- 

2^ y' 

Slate, thin, non-perbistent, . 

... ! 


Coal, 

. o-' j 


Slate, 



Coal, 

. 

V 0^' 

4/ 0^/ 


This section is essentially the same as that of the Philson Iron & Coal Com- 
pany, as given me by Mr. H. K. Coleman. According to the same authority, the top 
bony coal is absent in the two openings on his farm, including the Standard Coal 
Company's mine, thus resemlding the section given by the Messrs. Platt for Mr. 
M asserts mine, as well as in respect to the absence of mentionable slates in the 
upper bench. 

The analysis referred to is as follows : 


Mol‘=^tllre, 


. 


.870 1 

Fixed carbon, , 


, 


. 6SP44 

Volatile matter, 




. 20 330 

Sulphur, . 


• 


. 1.176 

AbIi, . 


► 


. 8.G80 ^ 

Coke, 


. . 


. 78 80 


The approximate peicentage of ash, complemeutal to the percentage of combust- 
ible given in the Quartermaster-Generars tables, is 11.01 in the Sbuidard Company’s 
coal, and 9 08 in the Philson Company's It is obvious that the determination of 
ash by the analydcal method should result in still larger proportions of ash. 

Incomplete as are the results reported, especially for want of accompany ing analy- 
ses, the two instances cited, compared with other examples in the list, tend to confirm 
at least one general deduction from most comparative experiments of the kind, 
namely, that a high calorific power in coals is not incompatible with model ately large 
proportions of ash. This point is not without special importance in its bearing upon 
the coals of Somerset county. As exhibited at present by available analyses, to be 
found in the Appendix to this paper, these seem to be comparatively rich in ash, 
but otherwise to conform to the best American type of highly calorific coals. Their 
brittleness or friability is one of the pronounced features of the type. 

The operations of the Pittsburgh & Baltimore Coal, Coke & Iroa 
Company, north of Ursina in tlie western sub-baaiii on the liose 
or Philson bed of the Lower Barren measures, proved discour- 
aging, and have been abandoned,* 

Mining operations at Garrett on the Castlernan in the Berlin- 
Salisbury (eastern) sub-basin are confined to the development of the 
Freeport Lower and Kittanning Upper seams of the Lower Pro- 
ductive measures, which rise from underneath the Berlin and Salis- 
bury section on the eastern slope of Negro mountain, thus forming 
the western margin of that coal-field considered as one deep basin. 

* See a judicious chapter on Variability of Barren Measure Coals, Eeport HUH, 
251. 
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In the Somerset and Johnstown (middle and western) sub-basins, 
coal is mined and shipped from several points on the left bank of the 
Castleman and from its northern branches. The seams developed 
are those of the Lower Productive measures, especially the Freeport 
and Kittanning groups, of which the Kittanning Upper seam (C') is 
the more extensively mined.* 

QUEMAHONING COAL-FIELD. 

JOHNSTOWN (western) SUB-BASIN OP FIRST GRAND BITUMINOUS 

COAL-BASIN. 

Qiiemahoning creek is the west fork of Stony creek which enters 
the Conemaugh at Johnstown. Rising in the central watershed in 
Somerset township, some 4 miles N. W. of the town, its general 
N. E. course within the Johnstown sub-basin is nearly parallel in 
Jenner township to the axis of this basin. Hence it crosses into 
the Somerset sub-basin by its deep gap through the Viaduct sub- 
axis. Its tributaries flowing on the east from that portion of the 
elevated Viaduct anticlinal which is spanned by Lower Barren 
measures, and from an upland on the north and w^est likewise over- 
spread with the same measures, its hydi*ographical basin south of 
the latitude of Jenner^s Cross-Roads on the Bedford and Pittsburgh 
turnpike, affords the conditions for a remarkable development of 
the Lower Barren measures. While this series of soft strata goes 
far to determine its superficial topography and agricultural features, 
it is a lower series of coal-measures that gives importance to this 
area, namely — the Lower Productive series. The erosion of the 
hydrographical basin of the Quemahoning has scored a deep section 
of coal-measures down to the Kittanning Lower bed B so as to 
present this bed, together with the Freeport group of coals above 
water-level, under uncommonly favorable circumstances of dip and 
cover, and of accessibility for mining. 

Along that portion of the boundary between Somerset and Cam- 
bria counties which is formed by Stony creek, the Kittanning and 
Freeport groups of coals are raised by the Viaduct anticlinal. 
Their several members are exposed above water-level in the sides 
of this deeply-eroded valley and in the hills of the adjacent country. 

In the long narrow water gap of Stony creek through the Via- 
duct anticlinal, some 300 feet below the hill-tops, the Pottsville 

* I have adopted in this paper the nomenclature and notation of the later vol- 
umes of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. In the Appendix will be 
found its present full scheme of the Lower Productive coal-measures. 
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conglomerat© (XII) is well above that stream. At the western end 
of the gorge, and on the Somerset county side of Rod Bridge in the 
Johnstown siib-basin^ the Kittanning Upper coal, C'(5 feet), is 145 
feet above the creek. Opposite the eastern end of the gorge in the 
Jolinstown basin, the same seam (4J feet net) is opened on the 
Soinerbot side on several farms and is exposed in the famous Hogs 
Back where its thickness is full 5 feet. Xear Davidsville, some 3 
miles southwCvSt from the gap along the anticlinal, some 300 feet of 
the Lower Barren measures sweep across the anticlinal. It is here, 
according to the Messrs. PIatt,t that the Viaduct axis is at its 
lowest elevation; that is, where the conglomerate floor of the coal 
measures is the deepest, and where therefore their fullest section in 
the anticlinal is preserved. 

Southwest of Daviclsvillo the Viaduct axis begins to rise again 
along its course. In the deep gap of the Quemahoning, some 100 
feet of the conglomerate (XII) is exposed, and on the hill-tops the 
Kittanning Upper coal, some 300 feet above the stream. Tlie State 
geological surveyors estimate the southwesterly rise of the "V iaduct 
axis between the Quemahoning gap and its latitude of Davidsville 
to bo about 30 feet to the mile, or about i- of a degree.^ This anti- 
clinal soon declines again along its trend southwest of the Quema- 
lioning gap, and becomes merged in the upland of the central watei'- 
shecl, and, buried beneath a varying section of soft lower measures, 
ceases to be a distinct topographical feature until recognized in the 
gap of the Castleman.§ 

The features of the hydrographical basin of the Quemahoning, 
within the limits of the Johnstown or western division of the Fii*st 
great basin of the Allegheny system, are simply topographical in 
character. They entirely lack those of a subordinate stratigraphical 
basin, like that of Salisbury in the eastern division of the First 
great basin. Nothing could be more simple than its structure. 
The coal measures have throughout a general clip of about N. 40^ 
W., from 70 to 125 feet per mile. The maximum dip prevails 
along the upper part of the basin under its nearer approach to the 
Viaduct anticlinal. Declining about the centre to a minimum, it 
again increases toward the north, and reaches its maximum as it 
approaclios the Viaduct axis to cross it. The general dip in relation 
to the fall of the creek is shown by the accompanying sketch map, 

* Report Hs, 213. 

t Ibid., 108. 


t Ibid., 107. 
g Ibid., 109. 
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as well as the general topography, which is indicated by the strati- 
graphy of the several coal beds of the Lower Productive series here 
approximately exhibited without fine instrumentation. 

Kittanning Lower Coal (B). 

This coal seam is well known in Clearfield and Centre counties 
as the lower of the two beds which give repute to the superior 
§toam coals of that region. In Blair county, at Bennington and 
vicinity, it is extensively mined for coking; in Cambria county, at 
Johnstowm, Ben’s creek and Lloydsville, chiefly for the same pur- 
pose. In the appendix to this paper an exhibit is given of analyses 
of coals from this seam as represented by the localities named. Upon 
an important point of identity see a foot-note in the appendix. 

In Cambria and Blair counties its upper bench of 5 to 9 inches of 
bony coal, developed in most of the mines, is either left on the roof 
or else ripped after the extraction of coal to prevent casualties. In 
the vicinity of Bennington this seam is presented as a double one, 
with the same bony coal on the roof, and a middle parting of 12 to 
15 inches. The upp,er bench only is mined, and free of its top bony 
coal. The lower bench of 27 to 36 inches is condemned for excess 
of sulphur and ash. In some of the mines at Bennington the bottom 
bench is of better quality, but often too much pinched by the thick- 
ening of the dividing slate for profitable mining. The upper bench 
of 2|- feet is mined free of its bony top of 6 inches. At Lloydsville 
the seam is separated into three benches, of which the two upper, 
aggregating some 5 feet in thickness, are rained free of the bony 
coal upon the roof. At Johnstown both top and bottom benches 
are rejected.* 

The following is a list of sections of the Kittanning Lower coal 
(B) in Somerset county as compiled from Report of the present 
State Geological Survey of Pennsylvania: 

Sections of Kittannino Lower Coal (B), North of Central Watershed 
IN Somerset County, Identified by Second Geological Survey op 
Pennsylvania. Beport HHH. 

Somerset Sub-basin (Middle). 

Lohr’s Mine, Stony Creek, liooversville. Coal 5 feet. Two thin slaty partings. 
(123) 

Speclit’s Mine, Stony Creek, Sprucctown. Seam feet. Upper workable bench 
feet. Columnar and friable. Middle bench sulphurous 17 inches. Lower 
bench uneven and impure. Upper parting 3 inches, lower 6 inches. (126) 

* See p^per by the present writer, read at the Troy Meeting : Differential Sam- 
pling of Bituminous Coal Seams, these Transactions^ xii., 317. 
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Berkey’s Mine, Shade Creek. Seam 6 feet. Upper bench 4 feet. Friable, clean 
coal. (142) 

CusteFs Mine, Shade Creek. Upper workable bench 50 inches (143) 

Knebers Mine, Shade Creek. Upper workable bench 49 inches. (144) 

Morgan’s Mine, Qiiemahoning. Seam 51 inches. Upper workable bench 3 feet. 

“Bemarkably free from all imparities.'’ (151) 

Bowman’s Mine, Viaduct anticlinal, branch of Qneraahoning Creek. Seam 47 
inches. Upper workable bench 3 feet. G-ood coal, (151) 

Johmiown, Sub'basin (Western). 

No outcrops or openings above water-level positively identified by State Geological 
Survev. See text below for outcrops above water-level in the Quemalioning 
coal-field. 

Sedln~Salishu7ij Sub~hasm (Eastern). 

Kuntz’s Mine (?), Beaver Dam Eun. Upper bench 8'^ lower bench 34^^ Parting 
Good, strong steam coal.” Friable. (12) 

McGregor’s Mine, Dark Shade Creek. Upper bench 42^-^ alone mined. (13) 
Grove’s Mine, Clear Knn. Upper bony coal 2^^. Upper bench good coal 3^ 
Lower rejected bench 1 foot, \’vith two slaty partings. (16) 

Stadtler’s Mine, summit of Allegheny Mountain. Gross 4/ Uppei* bench 3 
feet. Good coal, which is shipped to Bedford County. (IG) 

SjECTIONS op KiTTAXTNIjSfG LoWER COAL (B) IdEI^TIFIED BY SECOND GEOLOGI- 
CAL Survey, Pennsylvania, in Somerset County, between Central 
Watershed and Castleman River. Report IIHPI, 1877. 

Bomerzei Swb-baain (Middle). 

Zimmerman’s Mine, Rimberlin’s Run (Coxe’s Creek). Seam 4 feet. Upper work- 
able bench 32 inches, (154) See Analysis, 

Ankeny Mine, Miifoid Station, Coxe’s Creek. Upper bench 26 inches. Parting J 
inch. Lower bench 8 inches. (165) 

Brandt Mine, Milford, Coxe’s Creek. Upper bench 33 inches. Parting 3 inches. 

Lower bench 7 inches. Thickness irregular. (160) 

Baker’s Mine, Coxe’s Creek, 3 to 4 feet of coal. Same section as in Ankeny and 
Brandt mines. 

Wolfersbei ger Mine, Castleman River, Mineral Point. Double bed. Upper bench 
2i feet. Parting 1 foot. Lower bench 1 foot. 

Liston Mine, Lislonville, Castleman River. 4 feet 2 inches. “ Coal bright, tender, 
and seamed with slate and pyrites.” (270) See Analysis. 

JoliTistown Svib-basin, 

King’s Farm, Laurel Hill Creek, Forwardstown. Not opened (1876). (243) 
Harnedsville, Castleman River. Below water-level 3 feet. Good coal. (266) 

Bed B in Somerset and Jenner Townships, Quema honing 

Creek. 

Thisbetl underlies the whole of the Quemahoning (hydrographical) 
basin within the Johnstown or western synclinal. Maintaining its 
position very nearly at water-level, it is cut by the creek itself, and by 
several of its branches wherever it is sufficiently raised by local rolls, 
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as shown in the accompanying stratigraphieal sketch. It thus ap- 
pears on the Henry Shaefer farm in a ravine running into the ci'eek, 
at a right angle, from the upland of the Viaduct sub-axis which 
forms the eastern margin of the section here described. In this 
ravine at the base of the hill to the north, it was opened several 
years ago alongside the road, in three places within a distance of 70 
feet, but only for a few feet from its outcropping edge. The section 
here exhibited is as follows : 


Shaly sandstone, i 

, . , , , , 

Black shale, .... 

7' 0" 

Lustrous columnar coal, . 

0G3'' 

Shaly and bony parting . 

0" 3'^ 

Dull friable coal, , 

Bottom bench, not exposed, . 

0 15 

Gross thickness, . 

3V^+ 


On the A.. Hoffman place, back of Bulah church, it has been 
opened for a short distance under but little cover, by a rude opening, 
now several years old. This point is some 45 feet higher than at 
Shaefer’s, and over 1 65 feet above the nearest point of the Quema- 
honiug. The following is its section : 


Shaly sandstone, 

, • 

33' 

Slate, 

• i 

V 

Coal columnar, ....... 

, , 

0 18'^' 

Fibrous coal, 

• • 


Coal columnar, ....... 



Coal lamellar, . 

* 


Analyses of eoctl B at Hofmanns. 



I. 

IL 

Moisture, 

1.892 

1 88 

Fixed carbon, 

G5.897 

72.90 

Volatile matter, . 

18.513 

16.41 

Sulphur, 

3.078 

0,98 

Ash, 

10.620 

8.81 


I, — Average of whole section of seam, exclusive of slate-parting (K^). Heading. 
Analysis by McCreath, 

IL — Average of section exclusive of slate-parting and bottom bench (6^^), from 

latest work 12 feet under cover. Analysis by Drown. 

At Eischeberger’s an old working still displays a section as 
follows c 
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Black sliale roof, , 

Coal in two workable bonclies, 

Parting, 

Coal, 

Parting, .... 
Coal, 


2 ' 3 '^ 

1 // 

2 

5 ^' 


2'ny'' 


Similar sections of coal B are presented in coal banks at Ogline’s 
and Kiernaii’s. Shifting positions of its partings cause variations, 
however, in the relative thickness of its several members wherever 
observed — even within the narrow compass of a single coal bank. 

A little beyond the northern limit of the section under description, 
the same seam has been wrought on a small scale at Bowman’s, 1 J 
miles east of Jenner’s on the Stoystown and Bedford turnpike. The 
Messrs. Platt give the following section for this opening (1876). 


Black slate, 

Coal good, workable bench, .... 

Slate, 

Coal, 

Slate, 

Coal, 

Slate, 

. 3' 0"/ 

. 0 P'' 

. . . 0^ 5''' 

. 0 

. 0 5^^ 

Gross thickness, 



Two miles north of the Cross-Roads, coal B may be seen at Apple’s 
and Fricdlinc’s banks, when not fallen shut.” These, as well as 
Bowman’s, were inaccessible at the time of my visit (October, 1883). 

The State Geological Surveyt gives the section of Morgan’s bank 
on the same seam at the gap of the Quemahoniiig, as follows : 


Black &late, 

Coal, workable bench, . 3'' 0 

Slate, 0^ i 

C(»al, 0' 

Slate, . . . ' 0 1^' 

Coal, 10 


Gross thickness, 4^ 2^^^ 

In the latitude of Jenner’s, on Shade creek, in the middle basin of 
Somerset county, the Eittarming Lower coal is reported at Berkey’s 
and Caster’s to present a gross thickness of some 6 feet, its upper 
benches yielding 4 feet of coal, described as excellent.J At Spruce- 


* Report Hg, 152. 
t Ibid.. 142^143. 


t Ibid, 151. 
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town, on Stony creek, some three miles to the south, in the same basin, 
this bed assumes an abnorraal thickness (6| feet), with two partings. 
Tlte upper one, which is of fire-clay, is described as varying from a 
few inches to eighteen in thickness. The upper bencli affords, accord- 
ing to the Messrs. Platt, feet of tolerably pure coal.^ 

The above localities are all north of the central watershed. For 
these no analyses are given by the report of tlie State Geological 
Survey for the county (1877). Only two of bed 13 are given for the 
rest of the county, namely, at Fairview, on Negro mountain east of 
the town of Somerset, and at Listonville, south of the Castleman. 
The coal, at these two points, is seen to be condemned by the analy- 
ses furnished. f 

The description of the Kittanning Lower coal above presented 
tends to show that it is at its best north of the central watershed, and 
in that part of Somerset county, to share, in some measure, the 
favorable conditions under which it is mined in the counties to the 
north, in the same great basin. 

KiTTANNii^G Upper Coal (O'.) 

In Cambria and the northeiTi part of Somerset counties, this seam 
is wrought at several points on scales of greater or less magnitude, 
depending on the presence or absence of railway facilities. In Cam- 
bria and Blair counties, it is developed on an industrial scale for 
coking, and in Clearfield for steam purposes. Nortli of the central 
divide of the county, in that section of Somerset wdii eh is still unde- 
veloped by local industries, or by shipping facilities, its develop- 
ment is limited to the demand for local consumption, and for the cal- 
cining of the underlying Johnstown cement bed (limestone), which is 
mined in connection with it for agricultural use. In both sub-basins 
divided by the Viaduct anticlinal, it is invariably exhibited north of 
the central watershed of Somerset county, as a single bed 3 to 6 feet 
thick, free from persistent slaty partings, except such as at some points 
are found near the roof and bottom, and which, therefore, oppose 
no serious obstacle to mining.J While often in such seams ripped 
from entries for the sake of space in systematic workings, these are 
generally left unbroken in the rooms. The same practice is followed 
throughout the State in many of the best mines, in this and other 
beds of the same series. 

South of the central watershed, a fire-clay shale regularly makes 

* Report Hs, 12G. t Ibid., 154, 270. 

t See this volume, p. 317 et seq.^ On Differential Sampling of Bituminous Coal 
Seams: bv the writer. 
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its appearance near the middle of the bed, gradually increasing in 
thickness towards the sonth to one to two feet on the Castleman, 
and to some five feet further south. Where thus occurring as a 
double bed, more than one of its benches is seldom mined. Thick- 
ening of the parting-shale is, as a rule, at a corresponding loss in 
size of the lower bench, which, as far as reported, is blocky and lam- 
ellar, and generally slaty. The upper bench is columnar, unevenly 
divided by a thin but persistent binder of slate, as on Middle creek.* 
Near the Maryland line both benches of coal aggregate but 27 
inches-t 

According to the Messrs. Platt, t the dividing slate of the Kittan- 
ning Upper (C'), first makes its appearance in Somerset county, near 
Hooversville in the Somerset sub-basin, as a thin, though persistent 
band, which expands in thickness toward the south, « swelling out 
to afoot along the Castleman, and becoming a regular and recogniz- 
able feature of the bed.” Yet it does not, according to the same 
writers, make its appearance at Stoystown, in the same sub-basin 
some five miles still further south, § nor does any such change take 
place in the Johnstown basin south of the latitude of Sto 5 'stown, on 
the Quemahoning. 

Throughout the southern part of Cambria, and the northern 
townships of Somerset county, coal C' “ is invariably in one solid 
bench ” stated to be about to 3 feet thick. || W ithin the area re- 
ferred to, this .seam seldom, if ever, presents less than a gros.s thick- 
ness of 5 feet, or less than 3J feet of wmi’kable coal exclusive of top 
and bottom rejected benches. This is the case at the Rolling Mill 
mine, of the Cambria Iron Co., at Johnstown, where, as I am in- 
formed by Mr. John Fulton, 1 J feet of bony coal is left in the roof, 
except in roadways. At the Somerset county line, on Stony creek, 
near Red Bridge, the Kittanning Upper seam presents a breast of five 
feet of good coal,^ described by the Messrs. Platt as blocky. At 
Scalp Level, on Paint creek, some five miles to the southeast, it main- 
tains a net thickness of four feet, and is described as unusually free 
from all impuriti^.** 

Like the Freeport seams in the two counties to the north, through- 
out the first great basin, the Kittanning Upper seam generally pos- 
sesses a columnar cleavage. This structure, especially where not 
checked by intercalations of tenacious material in the form of minute 
binders of bony coal or slate, disposes the coal to crumble. I have 

* Eeport HHH, 173. f Ibid., 185-278. J Ibid., 116, 119. 

I Ibid , 116. 11 Ibid., 273, 313. f Eeport HH, 127. 

** Eeport HH, 62. 
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elsewhere explained that coals the richest in disposable hydrogen, 
and poor in ash, are generally the more friable compared with dry 
coals verging upon the character of splint. This is illustrated by 
the well-known friability of the famous highly bituminous steam 
coals of the Moshannon basin of Clearfield county, and by the Berlin 
and Price coals of Somerset county.* 

The seam D (= C') is divided, at Garrett, into two benches, by 
a persistent band of fire-clay slate which, in the Somerset and Johns- 
town-Confluence sub-basins to the west becomes its most prominent 
and characteristic feature.^^f This remark refers to the latitude 
of Garrett, and not to the northern portion of these sub-basins in 
Somerset county. 

The following list of sections of the Kittanning Upper Coal (C') 
in Somerset county, is compiled from the observations of the Seeond 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, made during the summer of 1876, 
as recorded in Report Hg. For analyses from the same source, see 
Appendix to this memoir. 

North of Cektbal Watershed. 

Somerset Sub-basin^ 

Meyers Mine, near mouth of Shade Creek. Solid coal 3 feet 9 inches. Coal hard, 
compact, and blocky. (116) 

Trevorrow Mine, Stony Creek Solid coal, SJ feet. Firm and compact, clean coal, 
Good for steam and rolling-mill. (117) See analysis. 

Eash Mine, Stony Creek. Solid coal 3 feet 3 inches. (118) 

Swank Mine, month Quemahoning. Coal 4 feet; upper bench 3 feet, lower bench 
1 foot. Parting J inch, noticed for first time in Somerset County, going south, 
half a mile below Hooversville. 

Lohr’s Mine, Stony Creek. Upper bench 3 feet. Good hard coal. Slate near bot- 
tom, (124) 

Specht Mine,. Stony Creek, Sprucetown. Seam 6 feet 6 inches; upper bench 2J feet; 

two partings, 3 and 6 inches ; lower bench irregular and slaty. (126) 

Wilt Mine, Stoystown Seam 3 feet 11 inches, i inch slate parting, upper workable 
bench 2 feet 9 inches. (127) See analysis. 

Kimmel Mine, Beaver Bam Creek. Upper workable bench 2 feet 10 inches. Slate 
parting f inch. Lower bench 6 inches. ( 128) 

Eeitz Mine, Stony Creek, Wells Br. Net coal 2} feet. Coal tender. See an- 
alysis. (131) 

Weaver Mine, Paint Creek, opposite Scalp Level, Cambria County, Seam 7 feet 
1 inch. Lower workable bench 3 feet 10 inches to 4 feet. (135) (HH, 62) 
Josiah Custer Mine. Shade Creek. Solid bench of hard bright coal 3 feet 8 inches. 
(140) 

Eodger Mine, Shade Creek, Coal 3J feet, solid bench. (145) 

Weaver Mine, Quemahoning Creek. Coal over 3 feet, in one solid bench, good 
quality* (151) 

* See this volume, p. 817 et seq,y Differential Sampling of Bituminous Coal Seams, 
by the present writer. t Report HHH, 51. 

VoD. xn. — 31 
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Johnstown Svh~hasin ( Western)* , 

Yoder’s Mine, Conemaugli township, Stony Creek. Coal solid feet. ^'Hard 
and tough” (214) 

Mushier Mine, same section. Coal firm and good '‘from the start.” (214) 

Beam (now Lohr) Mine, Quemahoning Creek. Seam 4 feet 8 inches. Upper bench 
4 feet. (230.) See analysis. 

Pile Mine, Quemahoning Creek. Seam 4 feet 5 inches. Upper workable bench 4 
feet. (232.) See analysis from lower slaty bench. 

Between Centeae Watbeshed and Castleman Rivee. 

Somerset Sub-basin {Middle). 

Baer’s Mine, Negro Mt. Coal 2} feet. (156) 

Wall’s Mine, Negro Mt. Same section. (166) 

L. Shaefer’s Mine, Negro Mt. Same section. (158) 

Kimmel’s Mine, Kimberlin Rim, Fairview. Seam 5 feet 5 inches. Parting 11 
inches, upper slaty coal 2 feet, lower workable bench 32 inches. (159) 

Fox’s Mine, Kimberlin Run, of Coxe’s Creek. Seam 4 feet. Upper workable bench 
39 inches. (159) 

B. Shaefer’s Mine, Kimberlin Run. Seam ^ feet. Upper bench 30 to 86 inches. 
Clay parting 6 inches. (160) 

Weimer’s Mine, Somerset, Cox’s Creek, SO feet below water-level. Seam 5 feet. 
Roof-coal, bony, 3 inches. Upper bench 27 inches, slate parting 8 to 11 inches. 
Lower bench 18 inches. (162) 

Baker’s Station, Cox’s Creek, Double. 5 feet gross, parting shales 1 foot. (169) 

J. Meyers, Middle Creek, Double. Lower bench 4 feet, upper 2 feet. Parting 13 
inches. (173) 

Walker’s, Middle Creek, Double. Parting 2 to 3 feet. (174 j 
Henry Sechler’s, Negro Mt., near Casselman. 46 inches gross, 44 inches net. Qual- 
ity poor. (197) 

Zufall’s, Castleman E. Upper bench 31 inches. Parting 24 inches. Lower bench 
12 inches. 

Heinbach’s, Castleman R. Upper bench 27 inches. Parting 24 inches. Lower bench 
15 inches. (201) See analysis. 

Nicholson’s, Castleman R, Upper bench 21 to 24 inches. Parting 30 inches. Lower 
bench 24 inches. (201) See analyses. 

BerlirirSaMsbury Svb-hadn {Eastern), 

Hay’s Mine, Garrett. Upper bench ^ feet Parting inches. Lower bench 21 
inches. (51) 

Garrett Tract, same section. Upper bench, 4J feet, worked. (52) 

Walker’s Mine (Enterprise Coal Company), Garrett. Upper bench 18 inches. 

Parting | inch. Lower bench 27 to 30 inches. (52) 

Wigle Mine, Garrett. Gross 6 feet. No longer mined. (53) See analysis. 

Johmt(m^ SvMa^ {Western^ 

King’s Mine, Laurel Hill Creek, Forwardstown. Upper bench 3 feet. Fireclay 
parting 18 inches. Lower bench 2 feet. (242) 

Faidley Mine, Middle Creek, Upper bench 32 inches. Parting 8 inches. Lower 
bench 19 inches. Upper bench divided by 2 inches of slate. All three benches 
yield blocky, lamellar coal, very firm and slaty. (245) 
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Croll Mine, Lanrel Hill Creek. Upper bench 11 inches. Parting 3 inches. Lower 
bench 11 inches. (255) See analysis. 

Leslie Mine, Castleman R., Upper Turkey Foot. Upper bench 3 feet. Parting 2 
to 4 inches. Lower bench 8 to 10 inches. (262) 

Augustine Mine, Upper Turkey Foot. Gross thickness 4 feet- Parting 2 to 6 in- 
ches. (264) 

Hanna Mine, Harnedsville. Upper bench 3 feet. (267) See analysis. 

McClintock Mine, Harnedsville. Upper bench 2 feet. Parting, bony coal and 
shale, 13 inches. Lower bench 1 foot, (268) See analyses. 


Kittanning Upper Coal C', in Somerset and Jenner 
Townships, Quemahoning Creek. 

This seam on the Quemahoning is from 80 to 85 feet above bed 
B. It has been opened at a number of points in connection with 
its adjacent limestone beneath, from which is exclusively obtained 
the local supply of limestone for burning into lime for agricultural 
purposes. Both the stone and the fuel for its calcination are pro- 
duced from the same openings. 

At Pile’s it is opened 40 feet above the creek, under good cover, 
by four headings, radiating N, and W. from a central quarry. The 
dip is scarcely appreciable. The following section is from the east- 
ern heading, some 300 feet in."^ 


Section I. 

Fissile shale, *) 

Lamellar coal, j not mined 5 inches, . 
Columnar coal, 


Cannel, or bony 
Lamellar coal. 
Gray shale, 

Coal — solid layer, 
Gray shale, 

Solid coal, 
Fireclay shale, 
Limestone, 9 feet. 


] 

ly coal, >“ 

j * 


workable 3^ 7^^ 


[' not mined 8 inches, 


Section II. 



V' 

4// 

6^^ 

2 '' 

2 '' 


r 7 '^ 


Another section at Pile’s, taken in the short heading to the south, 
and from near the outcrop, is as follows : 


Shale, 

. . 

Columnar coal, 

. . 101"') 

Cannel parting, not separated, 

. 2''V4feet. 

Columnar coal, 

. . 35J'' ) 

Bony coal 

. . 6 

Fireclay floor, 

. . 

Gross thickness, 

4ii feet. 


* A similar section was observed in Joseph Shaefer^s bank some 300 feet in, under 
good cover, about 100 rods below Pile’s. 
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Analyses. 



Section I. 

Section II. 

Moisture, . 

. 1.60 

1.016 

Fixed carbon, 

* 74.85 

68.630 

Volatile matter, . 

. 14.25 

17.004 

Sulphur, 

. 1.59 

3.264 

Ash, . 

. 9.30 

10.086 

e workable bench. 

Analysis by Drown. 



II, — Sectional average of whole seam, as mined from particular heading. Analysis 
by McCreath. 


The disparity in fuel ratios in the above two analyses arises from 
the freedom from slate in the one sample and its presence in the 
other. It also suggests such weathering as might be expected to 
arise from the relative differences of position, sample I. being sound 
coal from under good cover, while II. was from within 12 feet of the 
outcropping edge. The parting of so-called cannel is a firm non- 
lustrous coal which burns to a white ash. 

The seam is well exhibited 70 feet above water-level, at Lohr’s 
and A. Hoffman’s banks, which are close together, separated by a 
boundary. 

SEcrroH AT Lohe’s. 

Black shale, — — — 

Lamellar coal, with variable non-persistent yellow slate, y 4^^ 

Oannel coal, 1'^ >■ 3' 2'-' 

Lamellar coal, 9^^ ) 

Slaty coal, 9^^ 

Another section from the same mine (formerly Beam’s) is given 
by the Messrs. Platt as follows: 

Black slate, 


Coal, workable bench, . 

« • 

y O'' 

Slate, ) . . . . 


. (O' 2" 

Coal, y rejected, • 

« * 

. 4 0' 6'^ 

Slate and clay, ) . . , . 


. (O' 6'^ 

Limestone. 



Analyses. 




I. 

II. 

Moisture, 

1.27 

0.820 

Fixed carbon, .... 

77.77 

74.881 

Volatile matter, .... 

14.33 

17.235 

Sulphur, 

0.66 

0.519 

Ash, 

6.63 

6.545 


I.— Average of upper workable bench from heading, 250 feet in. 
Analysis by Drown. 

II.— Upper bench. Eeported by State Survey. (Beport 
230.) Analysis by McCreath. 
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The large proportion of lamellar coal in Lohr’s and Hoffman’s 
mines imparts to it prismatic cleavage and extraordinary tenacity as 
compared with the general type of the Freeport group of coals 
throughout the First Great Basin. 

Beference wdll be had to the sketch-map for topographical fea- 
tures. 

Upper F'eebpoet or Lemon Coal-Bed. (E.) 

This coal-bed is wrought on an industrial scale at several points in 
Blair and Cambria counties, and at present on a small scale in 
Somerset county. The following is a tabular exhibit of sections, 
within the area of its development thus described. 


Sectiom of Upper Freeport Coal, E, Mainly Compiled from Reports 
SH and HHH, Second Oeologieal Survey of Pennsylvania. 



















§ 


o® 

Coal 

a 

1 

Coal 

i 

Coal 

^ fl 

A cy 


R O 


Ph 


Ph 



& 

Blair County. 

c; 








I. Lemon’Ji Mine 


m 

1 

16 

3 

6 


4'2" 

11. Kittaunmg Coal Co 

6 

33 


16 


. ... 

4'10" 

4'0" 

III. Dennison, Porter & Co . ... 

4 

85 


16K 





4'9K 



Cambria County. * 









IV. Christy’s 


36 

1 

15 



4'11'' 

4'4" 

V. Curry’s, Lilly Station 

6 

36 


6 


... . 

AVi 

4'0" 

VI. Dysart <& Co , Lilly Station 

7 

36 

2 

15 

• < •« 


r/2" 

4U" 

VII. Coshun Mine, Cambria Go. 

12 

20 

K 

20 

m 

2 

3'8%'' 


SoMERSET County. 









VITI. Thomas’s, Conemaugh 



34 

1 

3 



19 

6'9W' 

311/" 

IX. Queer’s, Sipesville . 


34 


1 

4 

8'8"“ 

3'3" 

X. Griffith’s, Quemahomngerk * 

2 

34 

1 ' 
ik 

5 

% 


3101/" 

31" 

XI. Sipe’s, Quemahoning creek 


36 

13 

2 

3 

4^71/" 

4'2" 

XII. Lape’s,Quemahonmg creek 

.... 

35 

1 

5 

1 

6 

4'0" 


XIII. Covode’SjQuemahonmgcrk 

2 

37 

1 

5 

1 

6 

4'3" 

31" 


I. — Lemon’s old mines. Portage R.R., Blair county (Reger’s 
Survey of Pennsylvania, II., 652; Second Geological 
Survey Report, 11 H, 24.) 

II. — ^Kittanning Coal Company (Juniata Coal Company, 
lessees), near Bennington, Blair county. For analysis see 
Appendix. (Report HH, 22). 

III. — Dennison, Porter & Company’s old mine, near Bennington. 

For analysis see Appendix. (Report HH, 23.) 

IV. — Christy’s Mine, one mile northwest of Gallitzin’s, Cambria 

county. (Report HH, 67.) Since the date of this re- 
port, the Glen White Coal & Lumber Company has 
opened another mine on this bed near Gallitzin. 
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y., yi., and yil.— Currey’s Mine, and Dysart & Company’s 
Mine, Lilly Station, Cambria county. Wilmore Sub- 
basin (Somerset or Middle Sub-basin of Somerset coun- 
ty). Bed E, according to the Messrs. Platt, yields four 
feet of good strong steam coal, soft, friable, and of colum- 
nar structure, exclusive of top bony bench. (Report 
HH, 30.) 

At Johnstown, Cambria county, according to the same 
authorities. Bed E, at the Cambria Company’s coke- 
yard mine, presents two partings and yields four feet of 
good but soft coal. (Report HH, 108, 112.) At the 
Coshun Mine of the same company, according to Mr. 
John Fulton, its thickness is three and one-half feet of 
clear coal. 

yil.— Thomas’s Mine, South Fork of Ben’s Creek, Somerset 
county, Conemaugh township. The seam here, though 
unusually thick, yields thirty-seven inches of good coal. 
(Report HHH, 218.) 

yill. — Queer’s and Samuel Berkey’s Mines, two and one-half miles 
west of Sipesville. 

TT — GriflSth’s Mine, near month of Beaver Rnn, an affluent 
of the North Branch of Quemahoning Creek. Fallen 
shut at time of writer’s inspection. (Report HHH, 
228.) 

X, — Sipe’s Mine, three-fourths of a mile north of Jenneifs, on 
the Stanton Mill Road. Sections from face of heading 
in 200 feet, under fifteen feet of cover. 

XI. — Rape’s Mine, IJ miles southwest of Jenner’s, Quemahon- 
ing Creek. Opened on same line of outcrop, on adjoin- 
ing Besecker and Lndy farms. At Ludy’s the decline 
of the seam from Rape’s is some thirty feet. 

XII. — ^Hr. Covode’s Mine, Jenner’s Cross-Roads, Quemahoning 
Creek. At present inaccessible, as it was opened upon 
an adverse dip. The main bench, according to the 
Messrs. Platt, yields a bright, rich, lustrous coal, which 
‘‘ if mined alone would doubtless produce a much better 
fuel than is yielded by the average of the whole bed.” 
(Report HHH, 226.) 

The valley of the Quemahoning, in the vicinity of Jenner’s, 
exposes a section of 250 to 300 feet of strata from the Clarion coal 
seam, in the bed of the stream, np to the Barren measures, a con- 
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siderable thickness of which, with a number of unexplored coal 
seams, crowns the higher hills. 

Analyses of Upper Freeport Coal (E), Quemahonino 

Creek. 



I. 

ir. 

III. 

Moisture, 

. 1.256 

1,27 

1.21 

Fixed carbon, .... 

. 69.175 

77.77 

75.82 

Volatile matters. 

. 17.364 

14 33 

15.85 

Sulphur, 

. 2.125 

0.66 

0.95 

Ash, 

. 10.080 

6.63 

7.12 


I.— Lape’s average of wliole section of seam. 

II. — Lapels average, exclusive of bottom, one foot. Net coal three feet. 

III.— Sipe’s average, exclusive of bottom, nine inches. Net coal three feet. 

The following sections of the Upper Freeport Bed (E) compiled 
from Report HHH, of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsyl- 
vania, are here presented for further comparison. 

North of Central Watershed. 

Somerset SuMasin {Middle) 

Earnhardt Mine, Stoystown, Wells Creek. Seam 3' Upper workable bench, 
(130) 

Berlin’-Sali^ury Suh^basin (JEJastern), 

No sections reported as positively indentified. 

Johnstown Suh-hasin ( Western), 

Ree above table. 

Between Central Watershed and Castleman River. 

Somerset Sub-basin (Middle), 

J. Schaefer’s Mine, Kimberline Run. Soft coal, of good appearance, (160) 
Hugus Mine, Somerset, 45 inches. Upper workable bench, 29 inches. Sample 
analyzed probably included bottom slaty bench, (163) 

Schupstein Mine, Somerset. Same section. (164) 

Berlin-Scdisbury Basin (Eastern), 

No section reported as positively identified. 

Johnstmn Suh-hasin ( Western), 

Putnam Mine (?), Middle Creek Township, Laurel Hill Creek, 39'^. Upper bench, 
(240) 

Barron Mine, Middle Creek Township, Laurel Hill Creek, 4^. Middle bench, 
40"'''. Coal of superior quality.^’ (240) 

King’s Mine, Laurel Hill Creek. Stated by owner to he 5 feet gross, (242) 

Rush Mine, Pittsburgh & Baltimore Coal, Coke, <& Iron Company, Laurel Hill 
Creek, feet. Inferior, slaty coal. (254) See analysis. 

Railroad Gut coal, Ursina, Castleman River. 30'^ gross. Small and slaty. (257) 
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In the above description I have refrained from encumbering these 
pages with unnecessary details of topography, as these are clearly 
enough exhibited for all present purposes in the accompanying 
sketch-map. 

Nor have I made mention of subordinate members of sections 
referred to, such as the Freeport Lower coal (D), of the Lower Pro- 
ductive measures, and the several members of the Lower Barren 
measures, except in instances where known to be of economic im- 
portance. Within the area under special consideration, that of the 
water-basin of the Queniahoning, these several members of both 
continuous series of strata, are frequently recognized by their 
smuts, or by their terraces within a sectional development as high 
as the Elk Lick coal and limestone, just beneath the Morgantovyn 
sandstone. This is recognized by its fragments near the summits 
of some of the higher hills south of Jenner’s. While these horizons 
are usually indicated by at least rudimentary seams of coal, there has 
come to my knowledge no positive evidence tending to attach any 
importance to these in the northern townships ol Somerset county. 

While the southern parts of the county approach the southern 
limits of basins individual to the separate seams of the Lower Pro- 
ductive coal measures, as shown by increased sedimentation within 
the compass of the seams of this series, the conditions for deposition of 
coal continuous with the accumulation of the strata of the Lower 
Barren measures were, on the other hand, exceptionally favorable. 

The practical knowledge of the coal-measures of Somerset county 
is limited to their elevated positions, little attention having hitherto 
been given to anything below the level of superficial drainage. 

The replication of the lower series of coals, however, in the axes and 
sub-axes, and the erosion of a generously-watered section of country 
by the drainage of so much upland as these ridges afford, combine to 
present outcropping edges of these coals under circumstances of dip 
and cover, and at a sufficient number of points to render them read- 
ily accessible throughout the county. That this is especially the 
ease in the water- basin of the Quemahoning has already been 
•explained. Here the whole aeries of strata is under a general dip 
of less than two degrees (174 feet per mile), while local undulations 
do not exceed three or four degrees (6 to 6 feet per 100). 

The Kittanning Lower coal-bed (B) is available above drainage, 
on the east side of the Quemahoning, and from Eaernan’s and Bloffi- 
roan’s branches. 

The Upper Kittanning coal (CQ is available above drainage, on the 
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west side of the Quemahoning, as far down as Solomon Simpson’s, 
where it declines to within some 15 feet above low-water of the 
creek, and on the east side from all cross ravines. 

The Upper Freeport coal (E) is available on both sides of the 
Quemahoning, under topographical conditions, which leave little to 
be desired. 

The Quemahoning valley seems to present a natural grade for a 
railway, whether regarded as lateral of a main line, like the South 
Pennsylvania, now building, or for the development of its future coal 
industry. The several branches of the Quemahoning are likewise 
practicable for coal roads. So far as can be judged by the eye, a 
route from the line of the South Penn, R.R. to Johnstown seems 
to be offered by the Quemahoning to a point below Jenner’s, thence 
by apparently practicable grades across a divide to Ben’s creek. This 
would give access to a good portion of the Johnstown sub-basin, in 
Cambria county, south of that city, as well as to one of the most 
thickly settled parts of Somerset county. Such a lateral would be 
in line with a southern branch to the town of Somerset. 

My first examination of the Quemahoning coals was in company 
with Professor J. J. Stevenson, with whose cooperation their strati- 
graphy was sketched in the field. 

For purposes of reference, I append Professor Lesley’s compiled 
section of Lower Productive coal-measures, as typical in the First 
Basin,* extended by Mr. John Fulton’s section ;t ^.nd also a com- 
piled section of the Upper Productive coal-measures in Somerset 
county, from the same volume (p. 287). 


IJppEit Productive Coal-Measuees, 
215 Feet. 




FEET. INCHES. 

Sandstone, , 


. 

40 

0 

Uniontown coal, , 



2 


Clay, . 



1 

6 

Uniontown limestone, 



12 

4 

Interval, 



45 


Coal, . 



1 


Interval, 


8 to 10 


Sewickley coal, 



2 


Sewickley limestone, 



10 


Interval, 



44 


Redstone coal, 



3 


Interval, 



3 

11 

Redstone limestone. 


. 

13 

1 


PEBT. INCHES. 

Interval, . , * .10 

Coal, Rider of Pittsburgli, . 3 

Slate, 4 

Pitteburgb coal, . . .10 

Interval, . . . . 64 , 

Lowee Rabeen Measuebs, 650 to 
600 Feet. 

Little Pittsburgli coal, . , 2 

Little Pittsburgh limestone, . 5 

Interval, 17 

Coal, small, 

Slaty standstone and iron ore, IS 

Coal, small, 

Interval, . . . ,38 


* Report Ha, 297. 


t Ibid., p. 307. 
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FEET INCHES. 

Coal, 1 


Slate, 8 

Interval: Equivalent of Mor- 
gantown sandstone, , . 62 

Elk Lick coal-bed, . 2 to 4 9 

Interval, * . . .25 

Elk Lick limestone, . 5 to 10 

Interval, , . • 6o to 70 

Berlin coal-bed, ... 3 8 

Interval, . . . .10 

Berlin limestone, ... 8 

Slate and shale, ... 5 

Platt coal-bed and slate, . 7 

Interval, . . . .60 

Price coal-bed, ... 4 

Interval, . . . .60 

Coleman coal-bed, . . 1 10 

Slate, 6 

Coleman limestone, . . 3 

Interval, . . . .40 

Philbon or Rose coal-bed, . 1 6 

Philson limestone, . . 3 

Interval : Place of Johnstown 
iron ore (near bottom), . 40 

Gallitzin coal, ... 1 8 

Mahoning sandstone, , . 60 

*Lower Pjropuctive Coal-Measures, 
300 + Feet. 

Upper Freeport coal-bed, E, . 4 

Upper Freeport limestone 
(frequently wanting), . . . 


FEET. INCHES. 

Interval, . * . .60 

Mid die Freeport coal-bed , 2 6 

Middle Freeport limestone 
(frequently wanting), . . . 

Interval, . . * .60 

Lower Freeport coal, D, aver- 
aging, .... 3 

Lower Freeport limestone. 

Johnstown cement - bed. 

Almost universally pre- 
sent in Somerset and 
southern part of Cambria 
county, but wanting in 
northern part of Cambria 
and in Clearfield and Cen- 
tre counties, 


Interval, . . . .50 

Kittanning coal-bed, C, aver- 
aging, .... 1 6 

Interval, ... .30 

Coal-bed, B^, averaging, . 1 

Interval, . . . .20 

Clarion coal-bed, B, . .4 

Interval, . . . .24 

Coal-bed, A^, averaging, . 1 

Interval, . . . .20 

Brook ville coal-bed, A, aver- 
aging, .... 4 

/•Piedmont sandstone, . 50 to 75 
Mt. Savage coal-bed, . 2 

V Pottsville conglomerate, . 100 4- 


* Lower Pbodxtctive Coal-Measures. 

{ITew System, Eeports Y^.) 

Mahoning sandstone. Coal-bed (B'). 

Freeport upper coal (E). Kittanning lower coal (B). 

Freeport upper limestone. Ferriferous limestone. 

Freeport lower coal (D), Clarion upper coal. 

Freeport lower limestone. Clarion lower coal (A^), 

Kittanning upper coal (O''). Clarion sandstone. 

Johnstown cement-bed. Brook ville coal (A). 

Kittanning middle coal (C). 



Analyses of KUtanning Lower Ooal-bed {B), CompUed ohiejiy from Report HH (1877). 
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A.nalyses of SlUanning Upper Ooal-bed {U), Clearfield Steam Coal region^ Compiled f 

Report H ( 1876 ), 
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Analyses of Moshannon or Freeport Lower Coal-bed (D) : Clearfield Steam Coal-region. Compiled 
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Analyses of Somerset County Coals, by Andrew 8. MeCreafh, Compiled from 

BepoHH^{im}. 


Pittsburgh Goal-bed, Salubury Basin. 



Thickness. 



. 

s 


NAME OF MINE, 

Gross 

1 


'433 S 0 

& 

A ® 

» w 

<1 6 

Beachy, Upper bcncli 

Wilhelm, Aiibpach & Co , Upper bench. 
Yoder, West Salibbury 

9' 

8' 

1680 

21010 69.nic 

0.7C4 

7.530 77.310 MM, 27, Ha, 83. 

9' 

8" 

1.190 

21 000 G6907 

0.713 

10.190 77810 MM, 27, Ha, 81. 

7'9" 

7'2" 

1.465 

21.285 69 677 

0 093 

6.880 77 250 MM, 27, Ha, 80. 

Livengood & Keim, Upper bench 


r 

1.605 

22.350 68774 

1.246 

5.%5 75.985 MM, 28, Hg. 80. 

Keystone Coal & Manufacturing Co 

9' 

f 

1.050 

19610 70.232 

0.761 

8.340 79340 MM, 28, Ha, 78. 

Cumberland & Elk Lick Co 

8'6" 

81W' 

1385 

21.470 69 852 

0.763 

7.080 77.145 MM, 28, H,, 75, 

Saylor Hill 

9' 

1.630 

19 965 bC.510 

0.775 

1H20|78405 MM, 28, H„ 76. 

Barren Measure Coal<-bedjs 

. 


Berlin Mhed, Blue Lkl YaUey. 




1 


1 

W. G Walker, (Upper) 

H. Coleman, (Upper) Standard Coal Co .. 

4' 

8' 

1.945 

21,935 68.644 

1.161 

6.405 70.120, Mo, 32, Hj, 89. 
8.390 77,455 Mg, 32, Ha, 33. 

310" 


2.010 

20.585 68.321 

0.744 

S.P Fntz, (Upper) 

Weighley (Lower) (Platt Coal) 

iT 

4'4" 

1.625 

22.700 67.467 

0 803 

7345 75615 Mo, 82, Ha, 34, 

4r 

3'2" 

1000 

18.175'63.521 

5.884 

21.920 80.825 Mg, 33, H^, 81. 

Pri’ce Cool. 







T. Price, Berlin 

4' 

8' 

0.870 

20^80, 68.M 

1.176 

8.680 78800 Mg. 34, Hg, 27. 

BMion Cool {Bose). 

P. & B. Coal, Coke Co , Ursina (Lump) 
P. <fe B. Coal, Coke & I. Co., Ursina (Slack) 

6' 

6' 

0 920 

22 950 66.999 

3096 

6.035 76.130 Mj,86,Hs,249 

6' 

6' 

1.555 

28.480| 63.488 

4 037 

7.445 74,965|Mj,36,H8,249. 






Lower Produetive Coal-meamres, Somerset County. 
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IMPBOVEMUKTS IN COAL-WASHING, ELEVATING, AND 
CONVEYING MACHINEBT. 

BY S. STUTZ, M.B., PITTSBITEGH, PA. 

Three years ago, at the Philadelphia meeting, in February, 1881, 
the author had the pleasure of presenting to the Institute a paper 
on coal-washing machinery.* Since that time many new machines, 
with important improvements and labor-saving apparatus, have been 
introduced, the construction and description of w'hich may be of in- 
terest to some of the members of the Institute. By referring to the 
above-mentioned paper, and more especially to Plate IV., represent- 
ing a vertical section of a coal-washer, it will be noticed that the 
bottom of the plunger-box B is made level or horizontal, and sup- 
ports a spring-buffer F for the purpose of limiting the down-stroke 
of the plunger P and receiving the impacts of the latter. Although 
the construction of the box, in view of these impacts, received from 
the start the proper attention (the bottom of the chamber £ being 
made of three thicknesses of 3-inch planks, resting on 6-inch square 
columns), yet, through careless working of the machinery, without 
the necessary water in the box, it proved in several instances not 
strong enough, and had to be changed. To prevent such interrup- 
tions in future, it became necessary to devise some means for reliev- 
ing the machine from the impacts of the plunger altogether. This 
has been accomplished by the arrangement shown upon Plate I. of 
this paper, representing a -new washer; and not only has the diffi- 
culty been overcome, but also some other advantages have been ob- 
tained, as will be seen further on. 

The compartments A, A' of the separator-box have been set upon 
heavy cast-iron brackets £, leaving sufficient space below the bot- 
tom for the buffer F and the sediment- valve JT. By means of the 
plunger-rod b passing through the stuffing-box s to the outside, and 
provided at its lower end with a shoe a, the impacts of the plunger 
are now transmitted from the buffer F directly to the foundation. 
At the same time a better guide for the plunger B in its up and 
down movement has been obtained. The plunger of the former ma- 
chine had only the guide Jand the yoke F, whereas the new machine 
has an additional guide in the stuffing-box s, thus preventing wear 
and friction of the plunger against the lining of the box. Further- 


* TramactwnSi voL page 461. 
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more, the mechanism for regulating the stroke of the plunger has 
been simplified in dispensing with the hand-wheel. The screw-nut 
e, swiveled to the yoke F, is provided with a long thread to receive 
the upper end of the plunger-rod b, and is made of steel, sufficiently 
strong for all purposes. It is provided with four notches n, into 
which a piece of iron can be engaged ; and, by turning to the right or 
left, the yoke Fis raised or lowered as may be required. Thus it 
is very easy to get the proper stroke for any kind of material, or to 
set the machine out of operation altogether, if necessary. With the 
exception of the gate 0 for the outlet of the impurities, the other 
parts of the machine are left the same as before. The bottom of the 
plunger-box being now inclined towards the sieve-chamber, less 
power or less weight of the plunger is required to produce the same 
action of the water as was obtained in the former machine. The 
operation of the present machine is the same as previously described. 
Fresh water is taken in through G, and the slacic-coal, brought upon 
the sieve S by means of the chute J, is separated into coal and im- 
purities, while passing from the rear to the front of the machine. 
The clean coal, delivered over the bridge If into the channel (7, goes 
to the elevator S, which brings it into storage-bins, while the impu- 
rities pass through the gate opening 0 into the chamber TF, and 
thence through the opening O' to the trough 7\ where they are cai'- 
ried away by the action of the waste water. A number of the new 
machines have been erected during the last two years, and give full 
satisfaction in every respect. They are considered the best in the 
market, and offer the following important advantages : 

1. The use of a differential cam for the working of the plunger 
allows’to the material, after each stroke, the necessary time to deposit 
according to gravity. An eccentric or a crank cannot produce such a 
movement. 

2. The use of valves between the plunger-chamber and sieve- 
chamber prevents the filtration and back-suction of the water during 
the upward stroke of the plunger, and thus saves the very small 
coal, which otherwise will pass through the meshes of the sieve and 
go to waste. 

3. There is a saving of motive power in the working of the washer. 
The body of the water in the box A being divided by the partition 
N, the inertia of the small part above the latter has only to be over- 
come. 

4. The current of the water produced by the plunger P not only 
lifts up the material upon the sieve 8 to effect the separation, but 
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also moves the separated parts, coal and impurities, towards the de- 
livery-bridge If and gate 0 respectively. This is especially valu- 
able, since the continuous and regular separation of material con- 
taining heavy imparities, such as iron pyrites, fire-clay, etc., is 
assured. 

5. There is great economy of^ water. In the older machines the 
separated coal i| floated out of the apparatus at the^ expense of an 
enormous volume of water; yet the impurities have to be removed 
from the sieve by the shovel, thus interrupting the working of the 
machine and making it intermittent and wasteful, 

6. The forming of a special receptacle below the partition JVallows 
the fine particles of pyrites, slate, etc., falling through the meshes of 
the sieve, to settle. Thus the clean water is not mixed with the 
slimy sediments, and the latter are not forced back again into the 
material. 

7. This machine has greater capacity per square foot of sieve-sur- 
face, with less water, than any other in use. An apparatus of, say, 
two sieves, 3 feet by 4 feet 9 inches, or 2(S| square feet surface, can 
wash properly from 200 to 250 tons of coal per day of ten hours 
with from 300 to 500 gallons of water per ton of coal, according to 
percentage of impurities, or about 7 to 9 tons per square foot of 
sieve-surface. The cost of washing will be from 2 to 5 cents per ton, 
according to locality and arrangements. 

Elevators . — The hoisting or elevating apparatus is, especially as a 
labor-saving device, ah important part of the washing machinery, 
and requires close attention. Its object is first to bring the material 
to be separated to the machinery, and afterwards to deliver the dif- 
ferent parts to storage-bins or cars. For handling minerals or heavy 
substances, the elevators are usually composed of endless chains and 
buckets, caused to move around polygonal pulleys or sheaves. A 
steady movement without jerking or slipping of the chains is very 
desirable. Chains formed of common flat iron links render such a 
movement diSicult and often impossible, no means being provided 
to prevent slipping. The apparatus shown on Plates II. and III. 
gives great satisfaction, and insures a steady and continuqus work- 
ing. The chains are composed of malleable iron or steel links spe- 
cially designed for the purpose, and connected by means of rivets or 
bolts and nuts. Each link is provided with lateral projections, r, 
which regularly, at the proper time, are taken up by corresponding 
teeth, of the polygonal sprocket-wheels, P, as shown by Figures 
1 and 2 of Plate II. Thus the chain is carried around with the 
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’wheels, perfectly secured and maintained, no slipping or jerking 
being possible, till it arrives at the rear, where it is developed again 
and set free. Eods, h, reaching across from one chain to the other, 
support the buckets h. They are kept in place by screw-nuts and 
pieces of gas-pipe o inserted between the links and the buckets. 
According to the dimensions of the latter, links are made of different 
sizes and length. Figures 3 and 4 represent 8-inch and 6-inch 
links, with either two or four lateral projections r. They are always 
well-proportioned, and have large wearing-surfaces at their connect- 
ing-points. The sprocket-wheels P have independent angle-pieces, 
m, with their teeth, f, which are riveted or bolted to the sides. The 
teeth may also be cast with the wheel in a single piece, as shoAvn by 
Plate III. The upper pillow-blocks, supporting the sprocket-wheels 
and the chains, are fixed movably upon guide-plates, C, and can be 
lowered and raised by means of the set-screws s. Elevators may 
receive an inclined or vertical position, or a combination of both 
together. The inclination of the apparatus on Plate II. is 60 de- 
grees, with half-bushel buckets attached to 8-inch links. It receives 
movement by the pulley D, and takes the material from the bin 6? 
to the delivery-chute F. The ordinary speed is about 1 6 revolu- 
tions per minute, and the capacity, with seven-sided sprocket-wheels, 

= 26J buckets = 13 bushels, or about 300 tons per day of 

ten hours. With a speed of 20 revolutions per minute such an 
apparatus can hoist and deliver 400 tons of material per day of ten 
hours. An elevator raising its load vertically is illustrated upon 
Plate III. It has quarter-bushel buckets, attached to 6-inch links, 
and is caused to move around twelve-sided sprocket-wheels P. The 
links and buckets are connected in the same way as previously de- 
scribed, and their form and dimensions only are different. But a 
special mechanism for delivering the material has been added to the 
wheels. As the receiving-trough or chute G has to be set outside 
the return passage of the buckets h, the material emptied out of the 
latter would not be delivered, but would fall on the back of the 
preceding bucket, and down again to the bin (?, but for the addi- 
tional mechanism. For this purpose, the inclined planes c are fixed 
between the sprocket-wheels P in such a manner, that turning around 
with the latter, between the chains, they invariably mesh in in front 
of each ascending bucket, and precede the latter to the delivery side, 
where they first receive the material, to let it slide afterwards into 
the receptacle C, as .may be seen from the drawing. Their object, 
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therefore, is to bridge over the space between the receptacle and the 
buckets. This method is far preferable to the one frequently used, 
consisting in the run of the elevator at high speed, whereby the con- 
tents of the buckets are drawn over into the receiving chute. Of all 
the systems employed, that certainly is the worst, since it renders 
necessary the frequent renewing of the chains. 

A mixed system of elevators, which is working very satisfactorily, 
is shown upon Plate V. It is vertical in its lower part and inclined 
at 60 degrees on top for the convenient delivery of the material. 
Instead of running both chains inclined, the return-chains only ai'e 
often bent below the top wheels to. bring the receptacle near enough, 
but this requires larger wheels and increases friction. Most of the 
power necessary to drive elevators is consumed in overcoming fric- 
tion. It is advisable to make the links forming the chains as long 
as is reasonably practicable, consistently with the buckets or pans of 
the apparatus. For supporting and guiding the upper or ascending 
chains between the wheels, short pieces of angle-iron and stationaiy 
friction-rollers are preferable to loose and movable rollers. The 
latter are expensive to keep up, and make the chain too complicated. 

Conveyers , — Another great labor-saving apparatus for handling or 
carrying minerals and other heavy substances from one place to an- 
other, is the conveyer, represented upon Plate IV. It consists, simi- 
larly to the elevators, of endless chains, formed of pivotally-con- 
nected links, pans or plates, secured to and carried by the links, 
sprocket-wheels for driving the chains, and rollers for supporting and 
guiding the table between the wheels. A represents a framework of 
timber on which are mounted the shafts a a' journaled in pillow- 
blocks a". Each shaft has two sprocket-wheels supporting the 
endless chains C C\ The pillow-blocks of one of the shafts a a', 
or of both if desired, are set upon guide-plates g g^y and made ad- 
justable by set-screws s in order to tighten or loosen the chains. Pro- 
jecting lugs or sprockets e are cast on the periphery-sides of the 
wheels, by preference one after the other side. These lugs are de- 
signed to engage the links of the chains and prevent the latter, by 
means of corresponding projections, r, Fig. 3, from slipping, in which- 
ever direction the table may be caxised to move. The links are of 
the same kind as previously described and used for the elevators, 
with an eye at one end and a socket at the opposite end adapted to 
receive the adjacent link, and a pair of projections r near each con- 
necting end. At or near the centre of each link, a flattened base or 
attachment p is formed to receive the sheet-metal pans or plates m 
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of the conveying-table. The width of the plates is about equal to 
the length of the links. They are secured either by means of bolts 
and nuts or rivets. As is shown by the drawing, Fig. 1, the forward 
or leading edge of each plate overlaps the rear or following edge of 
the preceding pan. This is necessary, and of great importance to 
form and maintain a close and tight joint between successive plates 
while turning around the angles of the wheels. Waste of small 
coal or minerals, etc., is thus entirely avoided. As a means for guid- 
ing and supporting the table between the driving-wheels, friction 
rollers n reaching across the table are employed for the upper part 
and its load, while for the return or lower part, small malleable iron 
rollers, n', Fig. 4, in any desired number, suitably mounted on metal 
frames, are fastened by rivets or otherwise to the upper or carrying 
face of • the plates m. These rollers, in the under or lower passage 
of the conveyer, from wheel to wheel, travel or ride upon suitable 
stringers or beams A secured to the framework A, It is preferable 
to fasten them immediately over the carrying chains, in connection 
with the attachments of the links. Large tables, designed to carry 
heavy minerals, etc., require three or more chains to prevent bending 
or sagging of the pans in the centre. In order to hold the mineral 
or earth to be conveyed upon the plates of the table, side-boards R 
supported by brackets d are employed, as shown iu Figures 1 and 2. 
The brackets are fixed to the timber of the frame A. Sufficient 
clearance must be provided between the lower edge of the sides and 
the upper surface of the conveyer-pans to prevent friction. If de- 
sired, however, the ends of the conveyer-plates may be bent upwards 
at an angle and serve the same purpose as the sides R in preventing 
the falling over of the mineral, etc., or in many cases guards may be 
omitted entirely. It is, however, preferable, when any provision of 
this kind is needed, to use tlie fixed side-boards JJ, because the pans 
are not loaded thereby, and they are also free from the liability to 
become choked or bent, so as to interfere with the proper working of 
the table. Provision for charging the minerals, etc., upon the table, 
may be made by means of hoppers, or otherwise, as will be shown 
hereafter. 

Arrangement and Disposition of Elevators and Conveyers . — ^This 
part of the paper is intended to illustrate some of the many cases to 
which this kind of machinery may be profitably applied. Plate V. 
is a part of the coking-plant at the Long Run mine, New Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and shows the arrangement of two vertical elevators 
E E^ in combination with the conveyer C to bring the slack coal to 
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the washing machinery. On the left-hand side is the washer-build- 
ing with the separator A at the ground jSoor and a 4-roll crusher 
i2 above it. Two railroad-tracks are in front of the building, one 
for lump coal or the run of the mine, and the other for nut coal and 
unwashed slack. The coal intended to be washed is collected in the 
hopper jBT to be fed into the crusher-rolls, by means of the conveyer 
O, The different apparatus have been designed in view of handling 
200 to 250 tons of slack coal per day. During the regular or nor- 
mal run of the works all the slack m‘ay be easily taken away by the 
conveyer, but it often happens that railroad cars have to be loaded 
in a very short time, and, owing to the small capacity of the hopper 
J3", it became necessary to provide for some additional storage-room. 
This has been accomplished by means of an auxiliary bin -B between 
the tracks and the building, holding about 150 tons. Dumping and 
loading may thus be done at almost any rate of speed, the surplus 
slack being let into the bin, and does not interfere with the regular 
working of the machinery. The object of the two short elevators 
JEJ W is to hoist this coal up again, when needed, without any extra 
labor or additional expense. As long as the conveyor is supplied 
with coal from the hopper H the elevators are at rest. They receive 
motion from the shaft a by means of a counter-shaft h and cog- 
wheels e e'. Both" are provided witli friction-clutches //', operated 
by levers I V, and may be run independently one from the other. 
Usually only one of them is at work at the time. The buckets k 
deliver the coal upon the inclined chute e o', by which it goes to the 
conveyer, and thence to the separating machinery. The length of 
the table is 17 feet 6 inches between the centres of shafts, by 36 
inches width. Its speed is only about 40 feet per minute. No side- 
boards or guards are used here. Two men attend to all the ma- 
chinery, the machinist and his assistant. 

Plate VI. represents a different arrangement from the former, 
which, however, has the same object in view, namely, the handling 
of the surplus slack, produced at certain hours of the day, without 
additional expense of labor. It is a part of the coking-plant at the 
Rochester mines, Dubois, Pa., with the coal-tipples in the cen- 
tre, a large auxiliary slack-bin B to the right, and a part of the 
coal-washer building to the left-hand side. E E' are two inclined 
elevators to deliver the slack from below the screens. Their capacity 
is about 250 tons each per day of ten hours. While dumping coal 
into railroad cars at the normal speed, the elevator E leading to the 
washing-machinery is quite sufficient to handle all the slack pro- 
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duced, but the time allowed for unloading pit-cars is very irregular. 
In the morning, between the hours of 7 and 10 o^clock, relatively 
few cars are taken out of the mine, because this time is required by 
the miners to loosen the coal and get ready for the day’s work. Most 
of the coal is loaded between the hours of 10 and 3 p.m,, and dump- 
ing is usually very lively about noon. A greater amount of slack 
is then produced than the elevator E can take away. Before the 
erection of the second elevator E^^ and the auxiliary storage-bin JS^ 
the surplus had been very troublesome, interfering with the regular 
working of the washer. Two boys and two mules were kept 
busy to haul a part of the slack to the dump and bring it back 
again afterwards. That such a system of working could not pay, is 
easily to be seen. After this had been carried on for some time, the 
writer was consulted, and proposed the arrangement shown by the 
drawing, viz., an additional elevator E^, taking the surplus slack into 
the storage-bin B, and a conveyer Cto bring the same back again 
when needed, the mechanism to be arranged in such a manner, that 
either part may be w’orked independently, or both apparatus set out 
of motion. This has been carried out, and gives full satisfaction. 
The elevator is of the kind shown upon Plate II., with half-bushel 
buckets, and about 56 feet long between the shaft-centres. Provi- 
sion is made for about 300 tons of slack. At the bottom of the bin 
B are three gate-openings i to let the slack out again upon the table 
of the conveyer C. The latter is located on the side of the elevator, 
and passes through the middle of the storage-room about 2 feet below 
its bottom. It is 54 feet 9 inches long, from centre to centre of 
shafts, by 24 inches width of table, and the same in construction as 
shown upon Plate IV. The necessary power to drive the elevator 
and the conveyer is obtained from the main shaft a of the washing- 
machinery, and, by means of the pulleys p p' and a wire rope, is 
transmitted to the counter-shaft 6. The latter, by means of two sets 
of bevel wheels w and an inclined shaft, running outside and 
along the elevator-post, transmits motion to the upper chain-wheels 
of the elevator W, A second counter-shaft 6', also receiving motion 
from the shaft h through the spur-wheels e e', gives motion to the 
conveyer. This is done by the pulleys g and a rubber belt. The 
pinions e and w are connected with the female ])arts of the friction- 
clutches//' respectively, and receive motion only when the clutches 
are set in. As soon as the slack commences to accumulate before 
the buckets of the elevator the second elevator JE/' is started by 
setting the clutch f tight. The surplus is then taken to the bin B 
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until its volume has diminished to that required by the washer. The 
clutch/' is now drawn out again, or the elevator allowed to run 
empty. To start the conveyer C the clutch / is pushed in, and, as 
the male parts of both clutchers are connected together, this wn'll set 
the elevator JE' out of motion. One or more gates i below the bot- 
tom of the bin are then slightly opened, to let the slack upon the 
table and back again to the foot of the elevator JE. No extra labor 
is needed ; the work is performed by the engine which runs the 
washi ng-machinery. 


JVOTS ON TEE FRE8EN0B OF LITHIA IN OHIO FIBE- 

OLAYS. 

BT PROF. N. W. LORD, STATE HNIYBRSITY, COLTTMBtTS, 0. 

Having recently had occasion to make a series of analyses of 
fire-clays for the present Ohio Geological Survey, I found that the 
amounts of potash and soda determined indirectly by measuring 
the chlorides volumetrically did not “ check ” with those obtained 
directly. Investigation with the spectroscope showed the presence 
of lithia in what seemed very appreciable quantities. The exami- 
nation was made of a considerable number of samples, and in every 
case this element was found, though in varying amounts, as judged 
by the intensity of the spectrum. 

To guard against error from the imparity of reagents, the whole 
process was repeated, using the same reagents in corresponding 
amounts, but leaving out the clay. In no case did these “ blanks ” 
show lithia ; hence the presence of this element in the clays seemed 
to be established conclusively. In the same series of analyses, ti- 
tanic acid, in amounts varying from three-tenths to nearly two per 
cent., was found. The presence of titanium was first observed in 
the Ohio clays, nearly three years ago, in the examination of clays 
from Logan. The occurrence of this element is, of course, not un- 
usual in clay, but I believe that none of the published analyses of 
Ohio clays give it; certainly none of the former Ohio geological 
reports speak of its presence. 

The following analyses show both the above ingredients. They 
were made during the summer of 1883. 
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Combined silica, 


1 . 

. 39.03 

2 . 

37.92 

3 , 

29.22 

Quartz sand, 


. . 15 50 

13.80 

31.34 

Alumina, 

• 

. 27.88 

30.10 

24.97 

Oxide of iron, . 


. 2.41 

1.94 

1.66 

Lime, 


. 0.42 

0.62 

0.63 

Magnesiiv, . 


. 0 68 

0 53 

0.40 

Titanic acid, 


. 1.26 

1.85 

1.30 

Potash, 


. 3 31 

2.74 

0.28 

Soda and lithia, « 


. 0.12 

tiace 

trace 

Combined water, . 


. 8.17 

9 95 

8.90 

Moisture (at 100° C.), • 


.76 

105 

1.69 



100.66 

100.60 

100.39 


NOTE ON SOME EIQELY PHOSFSJJBETTED PIG 1B0N8. 

BT PROF. Sr. W. LOED, COITTMBUS, OHIO. 

There have been made at one or two places in Ohio, during the last 
year or two, some irons of rather unusual phosphorus-])ercentages. 

The first of these which I had occasion to examine came from 
Moxahala Furnace, in Perry county. The furnace was built origi- 
nally to smelt an ore found in large deposits near its fiirnac’e in the 
“ black band” horizon. The deposit was easily exposed by simple 
“stripping;” it W'as from six to eight feet thick, being a blue car- 
bonate ore, very free from silica. This ore yielded, on analysis, 
from two to 3 per cent, of phosphorus, when carefully sampled. 

The furnace company had trusted entirely to’ old analyses made 
on “outcrop” ore, well weathered, and i*eceived all other results 
with indifference. The result of the first run of the furnace was an 
iron in large whitish-gray crystals, and so brittle that it could be 
pulverized in a mortar. This iron contained 4.90 per cent, phos- 
phorus. A limited quantity only was made, which was gradually 
disposed of as a great “softener” to foundries. The Moxahala 
Furnace Was subsequently run on Lake Superior ore mainly. 

The second case of such iron occurred last summer at Mt. Vernon 
Furnace. A deposit of what was locally known as “ Hallelujah ” 
ore, was opened for the furnace. This ore was a blue carbonate, 
similar to the first-described. 

The iron made was pure tin-white in color, and showed large 
crystals without a trace of the grain of ordinary pig-iron. It was 
suppo.sed at the furnace to be spiegeleisen, and was sent to me to be 
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examined for manganese, of which, however, it only contains a 
small amount. It, however, contains phosphorus, 4.30 per cent.; 
silicon, .05 per cent. 

It is remarkable in its very low silicon percentage. This element 
was determined by Dr. Drown^s nitric and sulphuric acid methods. 

The iron contains no graphitic carbon, but dissolves completely 
in nitric acid to a brown solution. The carbon was not determined, 
owing to pressure of other work. 

The above facts show that when basic steel-manufacturers want 
an iron with little silicon, and 4 to 5 percent, of phosphorus, we can 
furnish it ad libitum. 


8ULPBUB DBTEEMIN^ATIOJST m STEEL. 

BY MAGNUS TROILIUS, MIDVALE STEEL WORKS, NICETOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The method of using the bromine process of determining sulphur 
in steel, described below, is in successful use at the Midvale Steel 
Works. 

Ten grams of drillings are weighed out and put into the J-liter 
flask -4, with long neck. The fla'ik is connected with a wide glass 
tube C, which, in its turn, is connected with the absorption bulbs B, 
containing HCl, 1.12 specific gravity, and about 5 c.c, of bromine. 
The wide tube C causes the vapor to condense and flow back into 
the flask A during boiling. The bulbs B connect with a long glass 
tube, which may be made to carry off the bromine fumes through a 
hole in a window, or, better still, through a flue with powerful 
draught. 

The connections being made, 100 c.c. of boiling water are run in 
through the thistle tube T. The air is thus completely driven out 
of the flask. 100 c.c. of HCl (about 1.19 specific gravity) are then 
run in. When the gas begins to run rather slowly through JB, heat 
is applied until boiling gradually ensues. The steel being com- 
pletely dissolved, the apparatus is disconnected, and the contents of 
B rinsed out into a beaker of 100 c.c. capacity, into which a few 
c.c. of a concentrated solution of BaClg have been previously intro- 
duced. Heat is then applied (best by means of the hot iron plate) 
until the bromine is completely driven off and the BaS 04 has settled 
nicely to the bottom. The BaSO^, is then filtered off on a small 
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double filter, washed with hot water, and finally ignited and weighed. 
The filter should always be put into the crucible whilst still wet* 
The method now described is very rapid, and thus very useful in 
practical working, but it is at the same time scientifically superior 
to all other methods for determining the sulphur in steel as BaS 04 , 
there being no bases present by which the BaS 04 can be contami- 
nated, Even for pig-iron the method answers very well, no appre- 



ciable amount of sulphur being left in the residue. As for sulphur 
being retained in the residue as CuS, when the amount of copper is 
considerable, this is a matter of rare occurrence, and the presence of 
1 per cent, of copper or so would certainly be reason enough for a 
special searching investigation, not necessary during running work. 
A steel containing .30 per cent, of copper gave ,16 per cent, of sul- 
phur, both by the aqua regia* and the bromine method, and a spiegel 
with 9 per cent, of Mn and J per cent, of Cu gave traces of sulphur 
by both methods. 

During the passage of the gas through JB oily drops of propyl- 
bromide are formed, which, however, disappear on heating* 

For working many determinations at the same time, it is conve- 
nient to have a large number of long-necked flasks^ Into which the 
different samples are weighed out, and a corresponding number of 
bulbs^ filled and suspended in a row in a box of some convenient 


* Transactiom, 1881, p. 177* 
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form. The flasks should be perfectly dry before placing the drill- 
ings in the same. 

Some chemists of standing say that the “bromine” method gives 
too low results, owing not to incomplete separation of the sulphur in 
the gaseous state, but to the formation of some combination with 
carbon, which cannot be retained by the bromine solution. 

Whilst I, for my part, do not consider it likely that any such 
non-absorption would take place, I may add, that my own experience 
during two years of constant practice with the “bromine” and 
“ aqua regia ” methods has shown, that it is very difficult, particu- 
larly in the case of pig-iron, to obtain the BaSO^ free from SiO^, not 
to speak of other contaminations by the aqua regia method. If, to 
avoid this error, a very high temperature be used for separating the 
silica completely, SOj may be lost, and thus too low results obtained. 
The differences in results, when care and skill are used, are indeed not 
greater than would justify the conclusion that the higher results 
sometimes obtained by the aqua regia method are due to impurities 
contained in the BaSO^. 


TABLES FOB FACILITATIITG TEE HEAT-CALCULATIONS OF 

FVBNACE-GASES CONTAINING CO,, CO, CH^, H, ANE N. 

BX MAOmrS TEOiniTJS, MIDTALi: STEEL WOEKS, NICBTOWH, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The heat-calculations of gas-analyses involve cumbrous multipli- 
cations, which are apt to lead into errors. The following tables and 
formulse have been found useful as facilitating such calculations, and 
therefore I hope that they will be of interest to some of the members. 

By “ heat-unit ” will, in the following, be understood the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of 1 kilogram of water 1° 
Cent. 

All the tables refer to cubic meters at 0° and 760 mm. pressure. 

The following gas is chosen as an example ; 


C 02 , 

= 

4.0 vol. per cent. 

CO, 


20.0 

CHi, 

= 

3.5 “ 

H, . 


7,0 “ 



65.5 “ 


100.0 
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1. Calorific effect, or the number of heat-units that can be devel- 
oped by the gas on complete combustion in pure air, containing by 
volume one-fifth oxygen and four-fifths nitrogen. 

According to Bunsen 1 am. of CO at 0"^ and 760 mm. will thus 
develop 3007 heat-units ; the same amount of CH^, 8482 heat-units 
(the HgO formed passing ofiP at 100®); and the same amount of H, 
2655 heat-units (H 2 O passing oflF at 100®). 

This gives us the following table ; 



CO 

CIL 

H 

Cubic meters 

Heat-uiiits. 

Heat units 

Heat-units. 

1, .... 

. 3,007 

8,482 

2,655 

2, .... 

. 6,014 

16,964 

5,310 

3, .... 

. 9,021 

25,446 

7,965 

.... 

. 12,028 

33,928 

10,620 

5j .... 

. 15,035 

42,410 

13,275 

« > « « 

. 18,042 

50,892 

15,930 

7, .... 

21,049 

59,374 

18,585 

8, .... 

. 24,056 

67,856 

21,240 

9 

. 27,063 

76,338 

23,895 


Thus for the above gas we find per c.m. at 0° and 760 mm. : 



Cubic meters. 


Heat-units. 

CO, . . 

. .20 


601.4 

CHi. . . 

. . .03 

.005 

254.4 

424 

296.8 

H, . . 

. .07 


185 8 

1084.0 


Hence, W representing the total calorific effect per c.m. of gas 
burned, we find'W = 1084.0 heat-units. 

2. Flame-tcmpei^ature, or the theoretical temperature which would 
result if all the he^t W were utilized in raising the temperature of 
the nitrogen and the combustion-products only. In practice such a 
temperature is, as is well-known, never attained, owing to dissocia- 
tion and other causes. But the calculation of said temperature is of 
interest for the comparison of a series of gases. 

If T be the temperature sought, we have : 

CO 2 X .426 + HaO X .382 + N X .307 

In which equation the chemical symbols represent the volumes of 
the gases in the production of combustion, and 

.423 = sp. heat per 1 o.in. COa, at 0® and 760 mm. 

.382 = “ “ “ " HsO, “ “ “ “ “ 

,307 = “ " N, 

all according to Bunsen. 
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For calculating T we make use of the following tables, Temem- 
bering that by combustion in air one volume of gives one vol- 
ume of COj, two of HjO, and eight of N ; one volume of CO gives 
one volume of COj and two volumes of IN' ; one volume of H gives 
one volume of H^O and two of N. 

a. Of COj, originally present in the gas : 


Heat-units. 

degree of temperature, 425 

“ “ 850 

“ “ 1275 

“ “ 1.700 

“ “ 2.125 

“ “ 2.550 

" “ 2.975 

“ “ 3.400 

“ “ 3B25 


b. Of N, originally present in the gas : 


C.m. at 0® . 

and 760 mm. 

1 takes up for eacli degree of temperature, . 

Heat-units, 
. . . .307 

2 “ 

ti 

it 

it 

614 

3 “ 

a 

tt 

ti 

921 

4 

it 

it 

tt 

. 1.228 

5 '' 

it 

it 

tt 

. 1.535 

6 “ 

it 

tt 

ft 

. 1842 

7 

it 

tt 

u 

. 2.149 

• . 8 “ 

it 

ft 

ii 

. 2 456 

9 “ 

it 

it 


. • . . 2.763 


c. CO 2 and from combustion of CO, originally present in the 
gas. Each c.m. CO gives 1 c.in. CO, (sp. h. .426) and 2 c m. IST 
(sp. h. .307). Hene^ the heat-units absorbed for each degree of tem- 
perature are for the product of : 


Cm. of CO „ ^ 

burned. Heat-umts. 

1, [.425 + 2 (.307)], 1.039 

2 • 2.0T9 

3, 3.117 

4 , 4.156 

5, 6.19o 

6, 6.23i , 

7.273 

8.312 

9, 8.351 


d. CO,, HgO, and N from combustion of CH* originally in the 
gas. Each c.m. CH^ gives 1 c.m. CO, (sp. h. .425), 2 c.m. H,0 


C.m. at 0® 
and 760 mm. 

1 takes up for eacli 

2 “ 

3 “ 

4 '' « 

5 

6 “ 

ly- a te 

8 “ “ 

g e< u 
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(sp. h. .382), and 8 o.m. N (sp. h. ,307). Henoe the heat-units ab- 
sorbed for each degree of temperature are for the product of : 

C-m.ofCH, „ ^ ^ 

burned. Heat-units 

1, [425 -H 2(.382) + 8(,307}], 3 645 

2, 7 290 

3, 10.935 

4, 14.580 

5, iS.225 

6, 31.870 

7^ 25 515 

8, 29 160 

9, 3r2 805 

e. HgO and N from combustion of H, originally in the gas. Each 
c.m. H gives 1 c.m. H^O (sp. h. .382) and 2 c.m. N (sp. h. .307). 
Hence the heat-units absorbed for each degree of temperature are for 
the product of : 
c.m, of H 

burned. Heat-units. 

1, [ 382 + 2(.307)], 996 

2, * . 1.992 

3, 2.988 

4, 3.984 

5, 4.980 

6, 5.076 

7, 6 972 

8, 7.968 

9, • . . . . S.964 

Thus, for the gas in question, we find ; 

Heat-units. 

OO 2 = .040 c.m, (table <x) : , . . . .017 

H == .655 c.m. (table 5) t 184 

.015 
.001 . 

.200 

CO = .200 c.m. (table c): .... .207 

CH 4 = .035 c.m. (table <l): .... .109 

.018 

.127 

H = ,070 c.m, (table e)' .... .069 

,C20 

JSTow, .620 being the heat-units absorbed for each degree of tem- 
perature by the total products (including nitrogen) of 1 c.m. of 


= 1748° Cent. 

3. Calculation of pero&ntage of oarhon available for combustion in 
the gas. We have, according to Bunsen, the weight of carbon per 
c m, of COj, CO, and CH,;, at 0° and 760 mm., as follows : 
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1 c.m. contains, 

2 “ . . 

3 " ** . , 

4 <« (t 

5 “ ** . . 

6 - 

it <( 

8 “ “ * . . 

9 “ “ . . 

Thus we find for our gas, 

COj = 04 c m., with 
CO = .20 “ 

CH* = .035 “ “ 


.6363 kg. of carbon. 
1.0726 “ 

1.6089 “ “ 

2.1452 “ “ 

2.6815 “ “ 

3.2178 “ “ 

3.7541 “ “ 

4.2904 " “ 

4.8267 “ “ 


.021 kg. of carbon. 
.107 “ “ 

.018 •' “ 


Per o.m. gas, 


,146 


tc 


II 


The available carbon (that is, the carbon contained in CO and 

1 9K 

CHi) is therefore — ^ = 85.6 per cent, of the total carbon. 

.146 

4. JSstlmcUion of the amount of H.2,0 that passes through the g&neraior 
undeeomposed, neglecting the hydrogen in the .solid fuel. 

According to Bunsen, one c.m. of H at 0° and 760 mm., weighs 
.0896 kg.j one c.m. of O, 1.4303 kg.; and one-half c.m. of C g&s, 
.6363 kg. Bearing in mind that each c.m. of hydrogen unites with 
half a c.m. of oxygen to form water, we can frame for gas-analyses, 
like the one in question, the general formula: 


(c m. H) X .0896 i (o m. H) X 1.4303 ^ 3 X (e.m. H) 

.(o.m. (COj-f'Cb + CHi) ) X .5363 2 X (o.m. (COa-f- CO -f- CHi)) > 

for the number of kg. H 3 O decomposed per kg. of carbon. Applied 
to our gas, this would give 


,07 ^ 3 

.275 2 


.381 kg. H 2 O. 


Suppose we know that our generator burns 800 kg. coke and 
evaporates 800 kg. H^O in twenty-four hours : we find that 800 X 
.381 kg. HjO = 304.8 kg. H^O has been decorapo.sed, and hence 
that 800 — 304.8 = 495.2 kg. H^O must have passed through the 
generator undecomposed during twenty-four hours. 

This calculation, although giving only the approximate value, 
may be of interest in connection with the practical working of gas- 
producers. 


VOL. xn.— 33 
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FVBTIWR BETESMJOSrATIOJSrS OF MANGANESE IZV 

SPIEGEL. 

BY GEORGE O. STONE, NE-WAEK, N. J. 

Since the Troy meeting I have received several additional results 
of analysis of the same sample of spiegel, which I give below: 


Chemist. 

No. 

Manganese Pound 

,P 

47 

13.03 \ 

P 

48 

13 26/ 

P 

49 

13.72 

P 

50 

13.10 \ 

P 

51 

13.] 0/ 

P 

52 

13.75 ) 

P 

53 

13.69 / 

P 

54 

14.08 ) 

P 

55 

14.02 [ 

P 

56 

14.02 J 

C 

67 

23.68 

C 

68 

13 65 

0 

59 

1332 

0 

60 

14.76 \ 

0 

61 

16.04/ 

G 

62 

13 6S 

0 

63 

1353) 

C 

64 

1368/ 

B 

65 

13.13 

R 

66 

13 63 

S 

67 

13.36 

S 

68 

13.40 

T 

69 

13 21) 

T 

70 

13 02 ^ 

T 

71 

13.13 J 

T 

72 

13.21 ) 

T 

73 

13.05/ 


Method Used. 


Acetate, sulphide, and carbonate. 

it it ti it 

Acetate and bromine. 

Oxide of zinc, potassium permanganate. 

it tt it it 

tc it if tt 

it tt tt tt 

tt et tt tt 

tt tt tt tt 

Acetate and phosphate. 

tt tt tt 

tc tc tt 

Potassium chlorate and phosphate. 

“ “ “ [phate. 

Potassium chlorate, bromine, and phos- 
Potassium chlorate and phosphate, 

tt tt tt t* 

Pattinson's method. 

Acetate, bromine, and phosphate. 
Potassium chlorate and phosphate. 
Acetate and phosphate. 

Oxide of zinc, potassium permanganate. 

tt a it tc 

tt It ti tc 

tt u (( tt 

tc tt tt tt 


P. I know only by correspondence. His methods are : for results 
Hos. 47, 48 (13.03, 13.26) dissolve in hydrochloric acid, evaporate, 
oxidize with nitric acid, filter from silica, separate iron as basic 
acetate, precipitate manganese as sulphide, dissolve in hydrochloric 
acid ; and precipitate as carbonate. No. 49 (13.72) was obtained 
by Eggertz’s method. Nos. 50, 51 (13.10, 13.10) were dissoh^ed 
and oxidized as before, the iron precipitated by, oxide of zinc, fiiltered 
and washed four times with cold water ; and the manganese titered 
hot with permanganate. P. regards these two results as low. Nos. 
62, 53 (13.75, 13.69) were dissolved and treated like the last two, 
the precipitated iron was again dissolved, separated, and titered as 
before; the results are the sum of the manganese joined in both 
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filtrates. Nos. 54, 55, 56 (14.08, 14.02, 14.02) were treated like the 
last, but the filtrates were combined before titering. P. says: ‘^1 
have the utmost confidence in these three results, although they 
are much higher than any of the others, which may possibly have 
been due to a change in my permanganate standard, although I 
have no reason to believe such to be the case, ... I tested the 
chemicals used.^^ I am inclined to think, howev’er, that his per- 
manganate had changed, or else (as is usually the case) the oxide 
of zinc used contained manganese, 

C. Since my original paper was written, C. has left me; and a 
sample on which the determinations here given were made was sent 
to him. Nos. 57, 58, 59 (13.68, 13.65, 13,32) were treated by the 
acetate and phosphate method as we used it at first. Nos. 60, 61 
(14.76, 15.04) were treated by Ford^s method. As the results were 
so high, and as he knew the asbestos used had been in the laboratory 
some time exposed to lime-dust, he suspected that lime had caused 
the trouble, and so repeated the determination in No. 62 fl3.68), 
precipitating the manganese by bromine, before precipitating as 
phosphate. Nos. 63, 64 (13.53, 13.68) were treated by Ford’s 
method, using asbestos that had been purified by washing with acid. 

B. is a steel-works chemist. No. 65 (13.13) was made by Pat- 
tinson’s method, in one hour and forty minutes ; No. 66 (13.63) by 
the acetate, bromine, and phosphate method in four hours and thirty 
minutes. He writes: consider Pattinson’s method to be the 

shorter, and to give sufficiently accurate results, although the acetate, 
bromine, and phosphate method will always be the most accurate.” 

S, is a steel-works chemist of several years’ experience. His re- 
sult No, 67 (13.36) was obtained by Ford’s method ; No. 68 (13.40) 
by the acetate and phosphate method, as C. and I have used it. 
Knowing that S. was in the habit of using Williams’s method for 
manganese in steel, I asked him to try it on this spiegel ; but he said 
it was of no use, since that method always gave too low results for 
spiegel ; although he considered it accurate enough to check the 
working of a steel-furnace, 

J. is the chemist of a large smelting and refining company. All 
his determinations were made by Volhard’s method, as follows: 
Dissolve 0.6 grm. in nitric acid, evaporate to dryness, and ignite to 
decompose nitrates. Take up with the least possible amount of 
hydrochloric acid, and replace this by sulphuric acid, heating till 
copious fumes of SOg are evolved ; dilute, boil, and add pure oxide 
of zinc to precipitate the iron; filter, wash, dilute to 600 c.c., take 
out at least two portions of 100 c.c. each, and titrate hot with potas- 
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sium permanganate, of about half normal strength, which has been 
standardized by iron. I. says this is the first time he has tried the 
method on spiegel, although he has used it frequently for ores. Nos. 
69, 70, and 71 were made on one solution of the sample; Nos, 72 and 
73 on a second. 

In all there are now seventy-three determinations. Arranging 
them in a table, as I did for the former results at the Troy meeting, 
with the addition of two lines giving the number of determinations 
and the percentage within two-tenths of one per cent, of the aver- 
age, and also a sixth column giving the totals, omitting the first class 
of methods, we get the following table. In this table I have omit- 
ted C.^s results Nos. 9 and 10 because they depend on another 
method, and C. 60, 61; D. 12; I. 19, 20, 25; M. 33, 34; N. 35, 
36, 40, 41, 42; and P. 60, 51 because the chemists were not entirely 
satisfied with them. With these omissions there remain sixty deter- 
minations by eighteen chemists using twelve methods. 



First 

Class. 

i 

1 

4 

SluCOND 

Class 

Sh 

"i 

i«j 

o 

5 a 
o 

Third Class, 

-'2.2'^ Si 

ted.' ^ 

■i 

|llil 

Fourth Class 

.2 * B O 

s ^ s ^ 

•S * 

o ^ 3 Si iso 
AO o S3 

2 5 P..O ^ 

S 

All methcds. 

Methods of the seconil 
third, and fourth clasbes 

Number of chemists 







using methods, . . 

3 

4 

9 

5 

18 

15 

No. of determinations 







above 14 per cent., 


3 


3 

6 

6 

No. of determ’s bet’n 







13 and 14 per cent., 

1 

10 

24 

4 

89 

88 

No. of determinations 







below 13 per cent., 

7 


4 


11 

4 

Per cent, above 14, . 


23 


43 

10} 

12.^ 

Per cent, between 13 



1 




and 14, .... 

12i 

77 

86 

57 

70 

79 

Per cent, below 13, . 

87J 


14 


19i 

8i 

Highest, 

13.05 

14,08 

13.84 

14.47 

14.47 

14.47 

Lowest, 

12.60 

13,02 

12.92 

13.03 

12 60 

13.02 

Average, 

12.85 

13.43 

13.43 

13.79 

13.39 

13.48 

No. within 0.2 per 







cent, of average, . 

7 

0 

12 

1 

16 

21 

Per cent, within 0.2 







per cent, of average, 

87} 

1 

43 

14 

28 

44 
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My reason for adding the last column is that in the conree of 
some experiments which Mr. Sands and I are now making to test 
the accuracy of the different methods of determining manganese we 
have obtained results which have satisfied us that Williams’s method 
is not accurate, but gives too low results. 

In the paper read by Mr. Mackintosh at the Eoanoke meeting, he 
gives the results of some experiments made by reducing permanganate, 
taking up with strong nitric acid, precipitating by potassium chlorate, 
and determining the oxidizing power of this precipitate in terms of 
the permanganate used. Working in this way he obtained results 
which agreed very closely witli the results calculated on the theory 
that the precipitate was MnOj. It occurred to me that he had for- 
gotten the possible influence of the foreign substances present in a 
spiegel (hydrocarbons and iron); to see whether these had any in- 
fluence I repeated his experiments, adding 0.5 grm. spiegel before 
dissolving in nitric acid, ‘and obtained the following results ; 



These results, I think, show that the foreign substances present 
do exert an influence, and that in the case of a spiegel the precipitate 
is very nearly lOMuOgMnO. 

To test the correctness of Williams’s method, I analyzed a sample 
of spiegel by it, using oxalic acid that had been standardized by iron 
wire (Williams’s method), and also by standard spiegels (modified 
method). I then repeated the analyses on the same samples, adding 
to each, before dissolving, 0.2 grm. MnjPaOy which I had prepared 
with great care, with these results. 
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s 

bcv 

dj 

CQ 

Manganese 

added, 

Manganese 
lonnd by 
Williams’s 
method. 

Gaiu. 

Manganese 
found by 
modifica 
method. 

Gam. 


Qvm 

Grm. 

Grm. 

Grm. 

Grm. 

Grm. 

1 

0.5 


0 10273 


0.11037 


1 

0.5 


0.10273 


011087 


1 1 

0.5 

0.07746 ■ 

0.17434 

0.07162 

0.18749 

0.07712 

2 

0.5 


0.05370 


0.05880 


2 

0.5 


0.05406 


0.05934 


2 

0.5 

0.07746 

0.12422 

0.07052 

0.13602 

0.07722 

2 

0.5 

0.07746 

0.12565 

0.07159 

0.13759 

0.07834 


These results not only confirm the correctness of the volumetric 
method which Mr. Sands and I have used, but also indirectly con- 
firm the acetate and phosphate method, as the standard spiegels used 
were analyzed by that method. 

Mr. Sauds and I are at present testing the different methods of 
determining manganese, and hope to publish the results when com- 
pleted. We should be grateful for any suggestions as to doubtful 
points in any method that need clearing up. 


NOTE ON TSE DETEBMINATION OF PHOSPHOBUS IN 

IRON. 

BT FRANK JULIAN, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN. 

After the solution of an iron ore, or metallic iron, in an acid, 
for the determination of phosphorus, it is necessary to evaporate the 
solution to dryness and to heat the residue to effect the complete 
separation of silica. Authorities differ as to the temperature re- 
quired, some recommending not over 100° C., others as high as dull 
redness. For the purpose of securing some indications as to the, 
degree of heat which may be safely or advantageously employed, I 
selected a gray pig-iron, a piece of Bessemer steel rail, and a sample 
of Ludington ore having the following composition; the phosphorus 
in the pig and steel being determined by Gintl’s ferric chloride 
method: 
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Pig. 

Steel. 

Comb, carbon, . 

.64 

,866 

Graphite, . . 

3 40 


Silicon, , . . 

2 85 

.077 

Sulphur, . . . 

.06 

. . , 

Manganese, . . 

.51 

.922 

Phosphorus, 

.459 

165 

Iron, etc., . . 

92.081 

97 970 

I ■ 


100 00 

100 00 


Ore A B 


Silica, .... 

3.30 sol. 1.00 

Phosphoric acid, . 

.0007 .400 

Sulphuric acid, . 

trace 

Alumina, . . . 

.79 

Lime, .... 

.83 

Magnesia, . . . 

.51 

Manganese oxide, 

.62 

Ferric oxide, . • 

93.37 


Twenty-five grams of the ore, having the composition A, was dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and filtered into a J-litre flask. There 
were added 3.1 grams of silicate of sodium and 1.165 grams crystal- 
lized phosphate of sodium, and the liquid made up to the mark. 
Twenty-five c.c. of this solution, having the composition B, 1 
gram of the pig, and 2 grams of steel, were taken for each determi- 
nation, The metals were dissolved in 10 c.c. and 20 c.c. of nitric 
acid, specific gravity 1,25, After heating the dry residue, it was 
dissolved in the least possible quantity of hydrochloric acid, which 
was replaced by evaporation with 25 c.c, of concentrated nitric acid, 
and precipitated with a 7 per cent, nitric acid solution of molybdic 
acid. After solution of the phospho-molybclate the silica was sepa- 
rated, and any adhering phosphorus recovered. The magnesium 
precipitate was always reprecipitated to free it from molybdic acid 
(traces of which invariably adhei'ed to the first precipitate), weighed 
as pyro-phosphate, and corrected for solubility. Great care was 
taken to have all the conditions of each determination as nearly 
identical as possible. The following are the results obtained : 


No. 

Temperature. 

Pig. 

Ore. 

Steel. 

1. 

FTo evaporation. 



.113, .124 

2. 

95*^ C. 

1 hour. 

.341 

.407 

.... 

3. 

110'* 

12 hours. 

.375 

.400 

.137, .139, .132 

4. 

125^* 

1 hour. 

.377 

.401 

.157 

5. 

170^* 

i hour. 

.444 

.401 

.... 

6. 

125° 

2 hours. 

.453 


.... 

7. 

170° 

1 hour. 

.456 

.... 

.158 

8. 

220° 

1 hour. 

.456 

.398 

.... 

9. 

350° 

1 hour. 

.453 

.898 

• « • • 

10. 

450° 

1 hour. 

1 : 

.456 

.898 

« % « « 


In No. 1 the steel was dissolved in acid, and the molybdic solu- 
tion added at once. No. 2 was the heat of a water-bath ; No. 3 
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steam-pipes ; Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, an air-bath ; Nos. 8, 9, and 10 
fused-metal baths. The first four, in each case, dissolved readily 
and completely ; Nos. 5 to 8, completely, but with difficulty j while 
Nos. 9 and 10 required much acid and a prolonged digestion, and a 
considerable quantity of ferric oxide remained undissolved. 

While somewhat different results will undoubtedly be obtained 
from other samples, I think the following conclusions may be safely 
drawn : 

1st. That a temperature of at least 125° C., for two or three 
hours, must be used where the amount of silicon or silicic acid is at 
all large. 

2d. That any temperature short of dull redness may be employed 
without interfering with the accuracy of the determination ; the 
heating with an acid reverting any meta- or pyro- into ortho-phos- 
phoric acid ; but that a temperature of from 125° to 170° is to be 
preferred, as saving time and acids in re-solution. 

3d. That the silicon in metallic iron is much more prejudicial to 
the complete separation of phospho-molybdate than the silica from 
a soluble silicate. 


NOTE OONCEBNING A QBAEE OF IBON MADE EBOM 
CABBONATE OBE. 

BY EDWARD 6EIDLBT, WASSAIC, N. Y. 

At the meeting of the Institute, held at Roanoke, Va., in June, 
1883, 1 gave some facts in relation to charcoal pig iron of unusual 
strength, made from our carbonate ore taken from the mine at 
Amenia, N. Y. 

My object in again bringing the subject to the attention of the 
Institute, is to obtain, if possible, the solution of a problem in con- 
nection therewith. Our furnace is of the old type, stone stack 32 
feet high by 9 feet 2 inches at top of bosh; bosh about 67° pitch; 
stone hearth; three tuyeres of 3J-ineh opening; fuel, a mixture of 
hard and soft coal ; blast about § to f pound pressure, and heated 
to 400° to 600° Fahr. by iron pipe oven on 10 ;^ of stack. 

The analysis of the roasted carbonate ore, as before given to the 
Institute, is as follows ; 
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Silica, 8.240 

Peroxide of iron, 77.202 

Alumina, 2.768 

Ked oxide of manganese, 3.005 

Lime, 1.650 

Magnesia, . . . 1.167 

Phosphoric acid, 275 

Sulphur 224 

Loss by ignition, * . . 6.684 


Metatlic iron, 54.042 

Metallic manganese, 2.165 

Phosphorus 120 


The last week of our running, on J Chateaugay and f carbonate 
ore, we made No. 3 and No. 4 iron only — about 53 tons of No. 3 
and 17 tons of No. 4. But as soon as our ore-charge was changed 
to all carbonate, the iron produced was nearly all No. 4. 

The 683 tons made was graded as follows : 


15 tons, 
442 tons, 

99 tons, 

1 6 tons, 
11 tons, 


No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 41 
No. 5 
No. 6 


We tried repeatedly, by reducing the ore-charge, to make soft 
iron, at times getting the furnace hot enough to make white cinder; 
but in every case the iron was hard and close-grained. 

Now, the questions I wish to ask, are : 

1st. Why could we not make a soft iron? 

2d. What shall we do to produce a soft iron from this ore ? 

3d. What is the cause of the high tensile strength ? 

I would add, that since the figures given at the Eoanoke meeting, 
viz., 13 tests, showing average tensile strength of 41,349 pounds 
per square inch, we have had three samples turned from the pigs, 
and broken. In August last two were broken at Phoenix furnace, 
showing 43,003 and 42,460 pounds. 

During this month one sample was broken at the works of the 
Thomas Iron Company, Hokendauqua, Pa., and reported to us by 
Mr. John Thomas at 48,400 pounds. Average of 16 tests, 41,962 
pounds. 
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A PBOOES8 FOB MAKim WBOTJQRT-IBON BIBECT FEOM 

THE OBE. 

BY WILLAED P. WARD, A.3I., M.B., NETf TORE CITY. 

The numerous direct processes which have been patented and 
brought before the iron-masters of the world, differ materially from 
that now introduced by Mr. Wilson. After a careful examination 
of his process, I am convinced that Mr. Wilson has succeeded in pro- 
ducing good blooms from iron-ore, and I think that I am able to 
point out theoretically the chief reasons of the success of his method. 

Without going deeply into the history of the metal, I may men- 
tion the well-known fact, that wrought-iron was extensively used 
in almost all quarters of the globe, before pig or cast-iron was ever 
produced. Without entering into the details of the processes by 
which this wrought-iron was made, it suffices for ray present purpose 
to say that they were crude, wasteful, and expensive, so that they 
can be employed to-day only in a very few localities favored with 
good and cheap ore, fuel, and labor. 

The construction of larger furnaces and the employment of higher 
temperatures led to the production of a highly carbonized, fusible 
metal, without any special design on the part of the manufacturers 
in producing it. This pig-iron, however, could be used only for a 
few purposes for which metallic iron was needed ; but it was pro- 
duced cheaply and w'ith little loss of metal, and the attempt to de- 
carbonize this product and bring it into a state in which it could be 
hammered and welded was soon successfully made. This process 
of decarbonization, or some modification of it, has successfully held 
the 'field against all, so-called, direct processes up to the present 
time. Why ? Because the old-fashioned bloomeries and Catalan 
forges could produce blooms only at a high cost, and because the 
new processes introduced failed to turn out good blooms. Those 
produced were invariably “ red-short,” that is, they contained unre- 
duced oxide of iron, which prevented the contact of the .metallic 
particles, and rendered the welding together of these particles to 
form a solid bloom impossible. 

The process of puddling cast-iron, and transforming it by decar- 
bonization into wrought-iron has, as everybody knows, been in suc- 
cessful practical operation for many years, and the direct process 
referred to so closely resembles this, that a short description of the 
theory of puddling is not out of place here. 
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The material operated on in puddling is iron containing from 2| 
to 4 per cent, of carbon. During the first stage of the process this 
iron is melted down to a fluid bath in the bottom of a reverberatory 
furnace. Then the oxidation of the carbon contained in the iron 
commences, and at the same time a fluid, basic cinder, or slag, is 
produced, which covers a portion of the surface of the metal bath, 
and prevents too hasty oxidation. This slag results from the union 
of oxides of iron, with the sand adhering to the pigs, and the silica 
resulting from the oxidation of the silicon contained in the iron. 

This cinder now plays a very important part in the process. It 
takes up the oxides of iron formed by the contact of the oxidizing 
flame with the exposed portion of the metal bath, and at the same 
time the carbon of the iron, coming in contact with the under-sur- 
face of the cinder covering, where it is protected from oxidizing in- 
fluences, reduces these oxides from the cinder and restores them to 
the bath in metallic form. This alternate oxidation of exposed 
metal, and its reduction by the carbon of the cast-iron, continues 
till the carbon is nearly exhausted, when the iron assumes a pasty 
condition, or comes to nature, as the puddlers call this change. 
The charge is then worked up into balls, and removed for treatment 
in the squeezer, and then hammered or rolled. 

In the Wilson process the conditions which we have noted in the 
puddling operation are very closely approximated. Iron-ore, re- 
duced to a coarse sand, is mixed with the proper proportion of char- 
coal or coke-dust, and the mixture fed into upright retorts placed 
in the chimney of the puddling-furnace. By exposure fur twenty- 
four hours to the heat of the waste gases from the furnace, in the 
presence of solid carbon, a considerable portion of the oxygen of 
the ore is removed, but little or no metallic iron is formed. The 
ore is then drawn from the deoxidizer into the rear, or second hearth 
of the puddling'ftirnace, situated below it, where it is exposed for 
twenty minutes to a much higher temperature than that of the de- 
oxidizer. ‘ Here the presence of the solid carbon, mixed with the 
ore, prevents any oxidizing action, and the temperature of the mass 
is raised to a point at which the cinder begins to form. Then the 
charge is carried forward by the workmen into the front hearth, in 
which the temperature of a puddling-furnace prevails. Here the 
cinder melts, and at the same time the solid carbon reacts on the 
oxygen remaining combined with the ore, and forms metallic iron ; 
but by this time the molten cinder is present to prevent undue oxi- 
dation of the metal formed, and solid carbon is still present in the 
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mixture to play the same r&le, of reducing protoxide of iron from 
the cinder, as the carbon of tlie cast-iron does in the ordinary 
puddling process. I have said that the cast-iron used as the mate- 
rial for puddling contains about 3 per cent, of carbon ; but in this 
process sufficient carbon is added to effect the reduction of the ore 
to a metallic state, and leave enough in the mass to play the part of 
the carbon of the cast-iron when the metallic stage has been reached. 

It "would be interesting to compare the Wilson with the numerous 
other direct processes to which allusion has already been made, but 
there have been so many of them, and the data concerning them are 
so incomplete, that this is impossible. Two processes, however, the 
Blair and the Siemens, have attracted sufficient attention, and are 
sufficiently modern to deserve notice. In the Blair process a me- 
tallic iron sponge was made from the ore in a closed retort, this sponge 
cooled down, in receptacles from which the air was excluded, to the 
tempei’ature of the atmosphere, then charged into a puddling-furnace 
and heated for working. In this way (and the same plan essentially 
has been followed by other inventors) the metallic iron, in the finest 
possible state of subdivision, is subjected to the more or less oxidiz- 
ing influences of the flame, without liquid slag to save it from oxi- 
dation, and with no carbon present to again reduce the iron-oxides 
from the cinder after it is formed. The loss of metal is consequently 
very large, but oxides of iron being left in the metal the blooms are 
invariably “ red-short.” 

In the Siemens process, pieces of ore of the size of beans or peas, 
mixed with lime or other fluxing material, form the charge, which 
is introduced into a rotating furnace ; and when this charge has be- 
come heated to a bright-red heat, small coal of uniform size is added 
in sufficient quantity to effect the reduction of the ore. The size of 
the pieces of the material employed prevents the intimate mixture 
of the particles of iron with the particles of carbon, and hence we 
would, on theoretical grounds, anticipate just what practice has 
proved, viz., that the reduction is incomplete, and the resulting 
metal being charged with oxides is red-short. In practice, blooms 
made by this process have been so red-short, that they could not be 
hammered at all. 

It would be impracticable in this process to employ ore and carbon 
in as fine particles as Wilson does, as a very large portion of the 
charge would be carried off by the draught, and a sticking of the 
material to the sides of the rotating furnace could scarcely be avoided. 

I do not imagine that a division of the materials into anything like 
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the supposed size of molecules is necessary; we know that the 
graphitic carbon in the pig-iron employed in puddling is not so 
finely divided, but it is in much smaller particles than bean or pea 
size, and by approximating the size of the graphite particles in pig- 
iron Wilson has succeeded in obtaining good results. 

If we examine the utilization of the heat developed by the com- 
bustion of a given quantity of coal in this process, and compare it 
with the result of the combustion of an equivalent amount of fuel 
in a blast furnace, we shall soon see the theoretical economy of the 
process. The coal is burned on the grate of the puddling-furnace 
to carbonic acid, and the flame is more fully utilized than in an or- 
dinary puddling-furnace, for besides the ordinary hearth there is the 
second or rear hearth, where additional heat is taken up, and then 
the products of combustion are further utilized in heating the retorts 
in which the ore is partly reduced. After this the heat is still 
further utilized by passing it under the boilers for the generation of 
steam, and the heat lost in the gases, when they finally escape, is 
very small. In a blast-furnace the carbon is at first burned only to 
carbonic oxide, and the products of combustion issue mainly in this 
form from the top of the furnace. Then a portion of the heat 
resulting from the subsequent burning of these gases is pretty well 
utilized in making steam to supply the power required about the 
works, but the rest of the gas can only be utilized for heating the 
blast, and here there is an enormous waste, the amount of heat re- 
turned to the furnace by the heated blast being very small in pro- 
portion to the amount generated by the burning of that portion of 
carbonic oxide expended in heating it, and the gases escape from 
both the hot-blast and the boilers at a high temperature. 

In the direct process under consideration the fuel burned is more 
completely utilized than in the puddling process to which the cast- 
iron from the blast-furnace is subjected to convert it into wrought- 
iron. 

The economy claimed for this process, over the blast-furnace and 
puddling practice for the production of wrought iron, is that nearly 
all the fuel used in the puddling operation is saved, and that with 
about the same amount of fuel used in the blast furnace to produce 
a ton of pig iron, a ton of wrought-iron blooms can be made. I 
had no opportunity of weighing the charges of ore and coal used, 
but I saw the process in actual operation at Eockaway, N. J. The 
iron produced was hammered up into good solid blooms, containing 
but little cinder. The muck-bar made from the blooms was fibrous 
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in fracture, and showed every appearance of good iron. I am in- 
formed by the manager of the Sanderson Brothers’ steel works, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., that they purchased blooms made by the Wilson 
process in 1881-1882, that none of them showed red-shortness, and 
that they discontinued their use only on account of the injurious 
action of the titanium they contained on the melting-pots. These 
blooms were made from magnetic sands from the Long Island and 
Connecticut coasts. 

The annexed drawing shows the construction of the furnace em- 
ployed. I quote from the published description. 

^^The upper part, or deoxidijzer, is supported on a strong mantle 
plate, resting on four cast-iron columns. 

The retorts and flues are made entirely of fire-brick, from special 
patterns. The outside is protected by a wrought-iron jacket made of 
No. 14 iron. The puddling-furnace is of the ordinary construction, 
except in the working-bottom, which is made longer to accommodate 
two charges of ore, and thus utilize more of the waste heat in re- 
ducing the ore to metallic iron. 

The operation of the furnace is as follows : The pulverized ore 
is mixed with 20 per cent, of pulverized charcoal or coke, and is 
fed into an elevator which discharges into the liopper on the deox- 
idizer leading into the retorts marked C. These retorts are propor- 
tioned so tliat they will hold ore enough to run tlie puddling-furnace 
twenty-four hours — the time required for perfect deoxidization. 
After the retorts are filled, a fire is started in the furnace, and the 
products of combustion pass up through the main flue, or well B, 
where they are deflected by the arch, and pass out through suitable 
openings, as indicated by arrows, into the down-takes marked E, 
and out through an annular flue, where they are passed under a 
boiler. 

will be noticed that tho ore is exposed to the waste heat on 
three sides of the retorts, and owing to the great surface so exposed, 
the ore is very thoroughly deoxidized, and reduced in the retorts 
before it is introduced into the puddling-furnace for final reduction. 
The curved cast-iron pipes marked D are provided with slides, and 
are for the purpose of introducing the deoxidized ore into the second 
bottom of the furnace. As before stated, the furnace is intended to 
accommodate two charges of ore, and as fast as it is balled up and 
taken out of the working bottom, the charge i*emaining in the second 
bottom is worked up in the place occupied by the first charge and a 
new charge is introduced. As fast as the ore is drawn out from the 
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retorts the elev'ator supplies a new lot, so that the retorts are always 
filled, thus making the process continuous.” 

The temperature of the charge in the deoxidizer is from 800° to 

1000° r. 


» 


TEE PYEITES DEPOSITS OF LOUISA COUNTY, YA. 

BY W. H. ADAMS, M.E., NEW YORK CITY. 

Virginia, a store-house of metals, is more and more a surprise to 
the present generation. With her enormous available mineral 
wealth, worked upon steadily for over a century, exploited suffi- 
ciently to demonstrate beyond question costs and values, reported 
upon by our most eniinent scientists, written up by thoroughly 
earnest correspondents, we yet find her little understood by capitalists 
or practical men, and until very lately overlooked by the advance- 
guard of pioneers in metallurgy, whose restless energy conquered 
the wilderness of Northern Michigan years ago, and has written a 
new and startling history for almost impenetrable Western territories. 

The world is learning through the mouths of giant furnaces lately 
put ill blast at Lowraoor, Goshen, and Eoanoke, more of this won- 
derful State. It is becoming plain that nearer home, amid all the 
surroundings of civilization, under an equable climate and with the 
advantage of a minimum cost for fuel and labor, there are stores of 
mineral, varied in character and deposited over a wide area, which 
exceed all ordinary calculations. 

Principal among these minerals, iron ores have been, and will 
probably continue to be, the leading product and the source of 
greatest revenue. 

My attention has been called during the past year to one particu- 
lar section of the iron-belt, where for forty years charcoal-furnaces 
were successfully operated, the ores being mined in open pits, as can 
so frequently be seen from the Connecticut line southward into 
Georgia. There is, however, a significant peculiarity in the character 
of these deposits of Louisa county warranting special mention, as it 
is thought that nowhere on the earth’s surface, within so moderate 
a distance of tidewater, can their like be found. Probably half a 
million tons of lump and wash-material have been taken from pits 
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within five miles of the Chesapeake and Ohio Kailway station at 
Tolersville. These pits are from twenty to one hundred and thirty 
feet in width of all lengths up to fifteen hundred feet, the opening 
of which disclosed the fact that invariably at water-level the iron 
oxides cease and sulphides are found. As will be underetood, the 
extent of the ore-bodies is enormous, millions of tons lying within a 
few hundred feet of the surface. 

They no doubt belong to the general class of pyritous ores found 
along the Atlantic seaboard, in Georgia, North Carolina,* Virginia 
(near Lynchburg), Maryland (Cecil county), and New Jersey. The 
character of minerals changes thence northwardly, but the range of 
outcrops can readily be traced from Anthony’s Nose, on the Hudson, 
through the mountains near North Adams, Mass., and north of the 
latter place, where there seems to be a division in the strata, — the 
eastern branch coming to the surface at intervals as far north as 
Milan, N. H., and into Maine, while the main branch is found in 
Vershire and Corinth counties, Vermont, and may be followed thence 
to the extensive deposits of Capelton and Bolton in Canada. 

I wish to draw particular attention to the remarkable fact that al- 
though iron-ores outcrop continuously along the belt of country men- 
tioned, yet only in the CaiToll county beds on the border line of North 
Carolina, and in Louisa county are the deposits underlaid with pyrites 
of such character as to deserve special mention. 

The object of this paper is to bring before the Institute the notable 
merits of pyrites from Virginia, at a time when the manufacturers of 
sulphuric acid are so rapidly changing their plant from brimstone- 

* “The magnitude of the deposits of pyrites of iron and copper, with their valua- 
ble capof hydrated peroxide of iron, entitles them to mention. Above water-level in 
the creeiskand branches which cut across the strike of this great bedded vein every 
half mile or so, there is stripping ground fully 225 feet on the inclined face of the 
ore body. Measuring from the surface down, an average of 30 feet will be hydnited 
sesqnioxide of iron, with crystals of copper carbonate in the lower portion. The 
next 8 feet will be oxide of copper and copper glance; the remainder, above water- 
level, or 192 feet, will be mundic or iron pyrites, with a variable proportion of cop- 
per pyrites containing on an average 2i per cent, copper and 45 per cent, sulphur, 
the residue mainly iron andgangue. A very considerable deduction haf, l)ecn nmdo 
for intrusions of gangue, for the vein is sometimes 76 feet thick between its walls of 
talcose slates and schists. 

“The body of pyrites in this length of fifteen miles, which has been thoroughly 
explored, may be claimed by a not unreasonable conjecture to be ten miles in length 
(one-third out for loss in ravines, etc.) by 192 x 33 feet.” 0. E. Boyd, “ Ores of 
Cripple Creek, Va.,” TranMMm Amerkm InstUnUe Mining Engineers, June, 1883. 
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burning to pyrites-burning, and 
sources of future supplies.* 

The distribution of these and 
accompanying map, in which the; 

1. Birmingham, Alabama* 

2t Copper mines, Georgia. 

3. Ducktown, Tennessee. 

4. Carroll county, Virginia. 

5. Lynchburg, Virginia. 

6. Louisa county, Virginia. 

7. Cecil county, Maryland. 

8. Zinc mines, New Jersey. 


are asking for information as to 

me other deposits is shown on the 
are numbered as follows. 

9. Anthony’s Nose, New York. 

10. Iron mines, Conneciieut 

11. Rowe mines, Massachusetts. 

12. Ely copper mines, Vermont. 

13 Milan copper mines, N. H. 

14. Copper mines, Maine. 

15. Capelton, Canada. 

16. Brock ville, Canada. 


It may, however, be interesting before leaving the subject of sur- 
face-ores of iron, to note the possibilities of utilizing, at no distant 
day, the very large deposits of hematites found throughout this 
section, which are available in part at present, and will be wholly 
so when proper -drainage of underlying pyrites beds shall have been 
accomplished. In this connection I submit the following estimate 
of cost of making pig-iron, based upon statements of several well- 
informed parties, viz. : 


tons of ore mined and delivered ® ^1.60, . . . . |3 37 

IJ tons coal or coke @ $3 50, 4 38 

Limestone, 1 00 

Labor, repairs, etc., 3 00 


Cos't of one ton pig iron, 511 75 

Freight to tidewater, 75 

Total, 512 50 


In itself this statement is sufficiently striking to merit attention, 
in view of the fact that Northern States are quoting a cost of over 
eighteen dollars per ton as an average. 

The success attending the enterprises first mentioned, and further 
south on the same general belt, warrant the belief that in the near 
future, pig-iron can be produced and sold on tidew^ater at a profit in 
the Southern States for about the cost of production in Pennsylvania. 

As before remarked, the iron deposits of Louisa county are un- 
derlaid with sulphide of iron. I am led to believe that originally 
the entire deposit was pyrites, and that the subsidence of waters or 

* There were, January 1st, 1882, in the United States only two manufacturers 
burning pyrites, and using 100 tons per day of Canada ores, in which they were in- 
terested. At this date about 400 tons per day are burned by eighteen works. In 
other words, there has been 300 per cent, increase in about two years. 
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elevation of land gave opportunity for those clianges on the siirfaeo 
which percolating waters and attendant chemical decompositions in- 
variably produce. The physical structure of the veins, as already 
developed, clearly indicate that movements must have taken place 
after the formation of pyrites, causing fissures, breaks, discolora- 
tions, etc. The cross-section of the vein at the slope of the Armi- 
nius mines, on the accompanying plate, shows partially the forces ex- 
erted, but no adequate idea can be formed of extremes of compression 
on the various strata without personal inspection of the underground 
workings. 

The pyrites is found at this mine 60 feet from the surface, and to 
the 150-foot level is generally decomposed and granular in form, 
and permeated by water so heavily charged with iron and coj)per 
salts as to destroy pipes or tools in a lew \veeks. These w’aters 
have so far remained nearly constant in strength, and are evidently 
confined to distinct strata, as neither the foot nor the hanging slates 
yield other than pure water. 

(geologically, these deposits lie wholly in the primary rocks, here 
consisting of gneisses and crystalline schists (micaceous, chloritic, 
and argillaceous), within boundary inclosing, say, three miles width 
by ten miles length, the course being generally northeast and south- 
west. 

I cannot more correctly state the existing features of the district, 
mainly covered by the properties of the Sulphur Mines Company 
of Virginia and the Arminius copper mines, than by referring to the 
accompanying plate and by quoting Schonichen, who says, relative 
to Spanish and Portuguese mines {IHngl. Journal^ clxx., p. 448): 

All the beds are within a bolt of 5 leagues width by 30 leagues 

length Prevailing rocks, (day slates and crystalHue slates, 

ParuIUd to the granitic tract of the Sierra Morena, felsite porphyry 
an<l (puvrtzite have broken through the slates, and only in the neigh- 
borhood of 8U(sh dykes are the pyrites beds found. Their shape is 
tliat of large lenticular pockets in mctuinorphic clay slate, from 20 
to 36 fathoms thick and extending to a length of 170 to 200 
fathoms. The whole bed is filled with pure pyrites without appre- 
ciable gangue. These beds are found in a few places at 2 fathoms 
below thi surface undecoraposed and in a sandy condition, easily 
got by pit-work. In other places the zone of decomposition reaches 
from 10 to 60 fathoms downwards/’ 

These features are observable in Louisa county as distinguished 
frorn any other deposit known to me in this country. In addition, 
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the following table of analyses of ores from the several properties 
shows the most remarkable feature to be the absence of arsenic in 
every case, in striking contrast to ores from any other pyrites mines 
of magnitude in the world. 


Analy&is by Dr, A, Voloher^ of London^ June 1881. 


Sulphur, 48.02 

Iron, 42.01 

Ferric oxide, 

Sulphuric acid, 44 

Silica, 

Copper, 

Arsenic, none 


100 . 


Analyeu by Dr, W. JET. Taylor ^ State Chemist of Viryinia, 


Sulphur, . . 46.40 

Arsenic, none 


Analysis by Charles Tennant & Co,^ 8t Bollax Chemical Worksy 
Glasgowy June 3c?, 1881. 

Sulphur (dry) 50 per cent, or say Bisulphide of iron, . 93 8 per cent. 

Siliceous matter, 6.2 

Copper, none 

Arsenic, none 

Many analyses made in this country give results from 46 per 
cent, to 51,5 per cent, of sulphur, copper from 0.5 per cent, to 9.72 
per cent., traces of gold and silver, but m no case has at'senic been 
found. 

The following table of analyses is presented to facilitate com- 
parison with the best knowm foreign ores : 



Sulphur. 

Iron. 

Copper. 


c 

s 

Lime and 
Magnesia. 

Arsenic. * 

cS 

3 

1 

5 

Araiinius Copper Mines» 
Sulphur Mines Co. of Va, | 
Wicklow, Ireland, , . 
Norway, 

49.27 

50 . 

43.62 

43 . 

1.50 

... 

0.38 

1.32 

.... 

. .^1 * 

4.23 

6.02 

38.79 

36.06 

2.57 

1.80 

. ! ! 

... 

.39 

19.71 

47.55 

41.92 

90 

. . ■ 

i .26 

3.38 

.... 

6.15 

Rio Tinto, Spain, . . . 

47.87 

40.93 

3.82 

.62 

.10 

.19 

.26 

5.42 

San Domingo, Portugal, . 

46 . 

43.50 

3.10 

1.60 

.32 

• • * . 

.30 

5.18 

Capelton, Canada, . . , 

46.60 

43.10 

3.15 

.46 

.15 

1.30 

,16 

! 

5.10 
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The principal points to be established, in order to enlist capital in 
the pro])or development of such deposits, without which develop- 
ment there can be no benefit to the trade of the United States, are : 

1st. Value of the pyrites. 

2d. E.vtcnt of the deposits. 

3d. Accessibility to markets. 

Belative to the value of the material, I think scientific inquiry is 
fully answered by reference to the analyses already given, and com- 
mercially, the burning of many thousands of tons for the production 
of sulphuric acid during the past ten years has demonstrated this 
point beyond any question. In this connection an eminent chemist, 
and manager of the largest alkali-works in Great Britain, says : 
“There is no difficulty whatever in working Louisa county ore. 
It works much better than ‘ Tharsus pyrites,’ contains no arsenic, 
and is, therefore, quite suitable for making pure acid for sale, and 
would replace for this purpose brimstone or Sicilian sulphur. Our 
furnace (S])onoe’s mechanical shelf-burner) can do 25 })er cent, more 
work with this than with ‘Tharsus ore,’ and I should be glad, 
indeed, if we could obtain materials of this class for our purposes 
here.” 

The w’cll-kuown German chemist, Mr. William Barsch, of the 
Fairfield Chemical works, a gentleman of wide experience in burn- 
ing all classes of foreign ores, pronounces these “ exceptionally free 
from s<*ar or clinker, the cinders coming from the kilns in as perfect 
a form as when charged and adds, “They give less than five per 
cent, ‘smalls’ or ‘fines’ in breaking to kiln-size, and do not decrepi- 
tsitc in firing.” 

Other disinterested testimony might be given, but is unnecessary, 
in view of the detailed analyses presented, and the fact that large 
amounts of ore are now being shipiKxl to manufacturers of stilphuric 
acid, entering into direct competition with brimstone. 

This may be shown pmctically as follows: 

One ton of brimstone (seconds) costs in Few York $26.00, and 
contains 98 units of sulphur, or say 26J cents per unit. 

Two and one-q»iarter tons of Virginia pyrites delivered in New 
York costa, («) $6.00, $13.50, and contains 98 units of sulphur saved, 
or, say, 13| cents per unit. 

These facts are yet too little known among our manufacturers and 
scientific men. They arc so plainly understood abroad, however, as 
to have changed the trade in manufacturing acids within the last 
fifteen years. Already over the entire continent of Europe the 
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price of acids, copper, purple ore, and even sodas is affected by the 
action of the combined pyrites-companies, who wield an influence 
equivalent to that of the oil-monopoly of our own country. There 
can be no possible competition between brimstone at its lowest ob- 
tainable cost, say twenty-one dollars per ton in New Tork, and 
pyrites with an equal sulphur-product, easily to be obtained at 
twelve dollars- 

Copper must eventually be a source of income from these deposits. 
There has already been, in a desultory W'ay, some developing of the 
copper-bearing portions of the veins, resulting in sales of perhaps 
$60,000 value. 

The general similarity of the ores to those of Rio Tinto in Spain, 
would indicate that at greater depth a part will be suitable for 
copper-extraction. 

The iron is, however, an element which in the near future must 
yield large profits. 

By the ‘‘direct process’’ the residue, after extraction of copper 
and sulphur, can be converted into muck-bars at very low cost. 
This class of residual matter now sells readily in the markets, and 
will compete successfully with the better grades of foreign ores. 

The gold and silver that almost invariably accompany this clas.s 
of pyrites, may be commercially valuable, but have not yet been 
counted as factors of profit. Quartz-veins are found at varying 
distances from the main pyrites-veins, from which considerable gold 
has been recovered ; and the beds of the creeks in the neighborhood 
have also furnished several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of wash- 
gold during the last fifty years. 

The extent of the deposits may be said to have been explored 
sufficiently to warrant contracts for, say, one thousand tons daily for 
many years to come. Machinery is now being put in, capable of 
delivering to the surface 600 tons daily, and when the branch rail- 
way is completed, reaching to the extreme end of the district, twice 
that amount can be delivered if required. The deposit shown in 
the accompanying plate, has the minimum width developed by 
either company mentioned, and will give a fair idea of the ease with 
which large quantities can be placed on the surface. 

As to accessibility, it suffices to say that these mines are, in round 
numbers, 60 miles from tidewater at Richmond, and 130 miles from 
Newport News, Va. Both these cities are terminal points for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and are fitted with coal-pockets, 
chutes, and all facilities for the transfer of ores direct to vessels. 
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Especitilly is this tiie case at Newport News, where 20 to 40 feet of 
water are obtainable, and berths for six vessels at a time, at the coal- 
wharves alone. The situation of this port on Hampton Roads, a 
land-locked harbor for the vessels of the world, with no ice or dan- 
gerous channels, permits freight to be secured at all seasons for 
coast ports, with but one handling from the mines. Owing to this 
very favorable location in proximity to cities of export for cotton 
and grain (the new elevator at Newport News stores 1,600,000 
bushels of grain, and loads a vessel up to 100,000 bushels, inside of 
eight hours), it becomes possible for the Louisa mines not only to 
supply the trade at home, but to export the pyrites. 

Liverpool is distant from Newport News 3100 miles. Glasgow 
is distant from Newport News 3500 miles. Havre or Bremen is 
di-stant from Newport News 3400 miles. 

As ballast in cotton ships, ores can be shipped half the year for 
2s. to 3s. sterling as against 14«. from Huelva, Spain, to England. 

One-third of the cotton-crop of this countiy last year was loaded 
at Norfolk ami Richmond. This imsures all the tonnage neces- 
sary to transport ores abroad at minimum freight. 

All inland cities within 500 milc.s from the mines will eventu- 
ally secure their supplies of pyrites by means of railroads, in the 
same manner as coal or coke is now carried over long routes. The 
railroads are sure to underbid for this desirable class of fraight, even 
to seaboard cities, if within reasonable distance. 

The Institute may expect to hear more of this new mining indus- 
try through the developments and legitimate operations inaugurated 
on a lilKH'al scale by the present c»)mpanie8, which opprations must 
redound to the credit of the Slate, settle within her borders a new 
and bu.sy colony, and bring into direct consumption large quanti- 
ties of minerals heretofore considered commercially valueless. 




Vie^ of the Sierra de Gomez looking: southwest from the Hacienda of San Antonio. The position of the Finitos mine is indicated by 
a round white spot in the centre background. The Montanos mine lies behind the central peak, vertically under the fi.sh-ha\vk, and as far 
below the point where this line intersecfe the hill as the bird is above it. 
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CERTAIN SILVER AND IRON MINES IN TNE STATES OF 
NUEVO LEON AND COAEUILA, MENICO. 

BT DR. PERSIFOR FRAZER, PDILADEtPHIA, PA. 

The mines which I am about to describe are all situated in the 
northern jmrt of the States of Nuevo I jeon and Coahuila, Mexico, 
between the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh degrees of latitude. 
They might be grouped, orographically, into four clas.sGs: 1. Those 
in the Sierra de la Ygnana chain; 2. Those in the Sierra <le Gomez 
chain ; 3. Those in the Cerro Mercado ; 4. Those in the Sierra de 
San Mitreos chain.' (See large map.) 

The first two of these may be further arranged in one geographi- 
cal district, to which the name, “the Villalduina district,” may be 
applied, and the last may be aseribeil to the geographical district of 
“ Monclova.” . 

Geologically described, the country rock, in which four of the six 
mines occur, is a limestone, concerning which a few words will be 
suui further on, to wit: The AiToyo (gulch), the Montailos and the 
PinitoH (pines), in the Villaldarna district, and La Paloma (the 
dove), or Iron in the Monclova district. 

The Sun liajati appears to lie in granite, or a heavy-bedded 
gneiss, preseating most of the characteristics of the latter, though the 
contact plane of tlie limestone is not far off. 

It is certainly worthy of attention that the ore occurs in that por- 
tion of the cry.stallinc rock, which is nearest to the lime-stone, and it 
has been thought by some observers to be a true contact vein. It is 
well known that veins of this character are very often distinguished 
for constancy and richness. Although the undersigned cannot en- 
tirely free himself from the impression that this proximity of differ- 
ent formations has had an important influence in the origin of the 
part of the vein on which this mine is situated j still ho was unable 
to establish it actually at the contact of the limestone and granite, 
but rather a short distance within the latter. Two openings of the 
Bk^as vein were respectively in limestone and in rotten whitish 
granite, but this fact, if established (as by the correspondence of the 
strike line of the vein indirection with that of a line joining the 
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two openings, and the existence of an outcrop from one to the other 
it appeared to be), would only establish completely the independ- 
ence of the fissure in which the vein was formed from this plane of 
contact, which it intersects obliquely. 

Unfortunately, no systematic geological work has been done in 
Mexico, so far as the writer knows, and thus many questions, which 
could otherwise be at least provisionally settled by the analogies of 
similar occuireuces in the United States, must be dealt with in 
another way. 

The geological facts are that there is an enormously thick mass of 
limestone, which appears to form the greater number of mountain- 
chains in the district, of which I have given the boundaries, and 
down as far south as Monterey. On the Mexican National Railroad, 
just before reaching the station of Lampazos, one turns the end of the 
chain known as the Yguana, which extends to the river Sabinas. 

This range of mountains (which has an average height above the 
plain of about 3000 feet, and above the sea of over 4000 feetl is 
composed exclusively of limestones, and throughout a groat part of 
its extent it shows the most evident signs of metamorphism. It i.s 
most frequently of a drab or bluish-drab color ; breaks with a con- 
choidal fracture and sharp, angular edges ; contains very frequently 
cavities filled with crystallized, white caleite, and not unfrequently 
appears {i.e., at Fiedras F'mtas or the “Painted Rocks ”) as a suceas- 
sion of heavy and thin, bluish and reddish layers, often weathered 
into the most fantastic forms (as in the canon of the Portrero). This 
limestone has few of the characteristics which geologists are wont to 
associate with the great Lower Silurian limestone of the Uniteil 
States, the one particular in which it resembles and even surpas.ses 
the latter being its enormous thickness. From a few hastily-ob- 
tained, approximate data, taken in the Sierra de Gomez, near the 
Moutaflos mines, and presently to be considered, it appeared that 
this limestone is not less than 6000 feet, or a mile, in perpendicular 
thickness, and may be much more. 

At present, the axes of the mountain ranges of the Sierra de la 
Yguana and the Sierra de Gomez are also the axes of anticlinals; 
the broad valley of Villaldaraa, therefore, representing a synclinal 
trough from the foot hills which lie N.E. of it to the latter range. 
The area between these same foot hills and the Yguana chain rep- 
resents another smaller synclinal trough, and each is filled in with, 
probably, discordant rockS of a much later period. These are, 
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in turn, weathered as well as strewn with debris of a quite recent 
origin. (See Section Plate 1.) This, then, is the structure of this 
portion of Nuevo Leon as well as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain it. The essential points are : 1st. All the rocks visible across 
this section are calcareous. 2d. The mountain chains which bound 
it on either side arc the oldest formations e.xposed to view, 3d. They 
cover two anticlinals, and the correspondence of the dip of the rock 
■with the slope of the mountain sides, and of the summits with the 
point at which the dip changes, are very striking. 4th. This lime- 
stone i.s enormously thick — more than a mile — ^and shows signs of 
metamorphism in a great many places where it was examined, lead- 
ing to the belief that the strata composing it were at one time 
subjected to high heat and great pressure while deeply buried under 
sediments, which were torn away at a subsequent period. 

6th. These limestone mountains are intersected by a great number 
of veins, of which calcite forms the principal material, though barite 
has also been frequently observe<l. Numbers of these veins are 
barren of the precious metals, so far as is yet known, but a large 
number carry argentiferous galena ores mixed with zinc blende, some- 
times not in paying quantities. Lead, silver and zinc may not only 
be said to be the chief, but the only metals present in these ores, 
with the exception of the usual amount of all-pervading iron. 

6th. The strike of these ranges is, roughly speaking, northwest 
and s»outheast. To be more accurate, the Sierra de la Yguana strikes 
'VV'. 20° N.-(N. 70° W.), and the Sierra de Gomez, N. 25° W., whence 
it is readily seen that their respective axes are oblique to each other, 
and would intersect if produced across the larger valley of Villal- 
dama at an angle of 60°. (See large map.) 

They are evidently two radial crumplings of the strata, and if 
continuous would meet near to the settlement of Pdjaros Azoles 
in Coahuila, about the N.W. extremity of the short chain called 
the Sierra Madre (but no part of the chains known by that name 
either in tho United States or ju.st west of Monterey). 

One physical feature which distinguishes the mountain chains of 
the limestone, is their general tendency to divide into a uumbev of 
precipitoqs belts, of which one almost always forms the capping 
of the range and gives it a mesa-like appearance as if a mass of 
molten matter had been poured out upon a level surface and had 
been afterwards eroded or broken down by the subsidence of the 
strata on which it rested. 

This comparison is, however, only used in a most general way, 
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as the columnar appearance of the narrow faces in the re-entrant an- 
gles of the mountain caps are only like the prismatic appearance of 
igneous rock when at a distance : on a near view these successive belts 
of thick limestone leave no possible doubt of their sedimentary ori- 
gin, and show equally clearly that the fluted ap})earance is due to 
the general prevalence of cleavage planes, perpendicular to the sur- 
faces of tlie strata, Nevertheless, the views \vlii(^h they present are 
very imposing, and together with the bold and rugged lines of the 
escarpment produce magnificent scenery. (See frontispiece. See 
also in this connection the handsome illustrations in Emory’s Mex- 
ican Boundary Survey, and the view on the opposite page, from a 
photograph of the smelting works of the Pareila mine, in the Sierra 
Mojada.) 

As will be found by reference to the tables of barometer levels, 
the Sierra de la Yguana is not so high a range as the Sierra de Go- 
mez, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the portions 
of the two ranges which were visited differed in altitude by 20t)0 
feet in favor of the Sierra de Gomez,* though this difference in height 
is not far from the correct one. 

The age of this great mass of limestone is an important matter, 
even in an economical point of view, and great pains were taken to 
obtain fossils which would determine it, but the highly altered state 
of the limestone makes fossils very rare. Nevertheless, a few wore 
obtained from the rocks on the slope of the Yguana chain, near to 
the Minas Viejas, the best of the very few specimens being found 
in the wall around the jacal {pronounced 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, has had the kindness to examine these specimens at my re- 
quest, and informed me that there were no remains well enough pre- 
served, to enable one to be certain of the specific name, but that in 
general terms all the fossils belonged to the shell fiimily AvicnlidaSy 
and probably to the genera Ptennopeden, Adinoptera^ and Leiopt^ra, 
Unfortunately these forms exihted from the later Silurian, throtigh 
*the Devonian and Carbonifei'ous ages and into tlie Permian epoch. 
Prof. Heilprin, however, thinks that the fossils are more likely to 
be from the middle than from the extreme members of the series 
just named, in other words, they are Devonian or Carboniferous. 

Prof. James Hall, the highest authority on the subject, was good 

* Amidst the conflicting authorities for names of these mountains, the writer has 
fallen back upon the map of Nuevo Leon, published by D. Nigra de San Martin 
in 1853. 
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enough to send me the following statement regafding the fossiliferous 
limestone fragments which I sent him, taken also from Piedras Pintas 
and Minas Viejas. 

New York State Museum of Natural History, January 16th, 1884. 
Dr. Pjbrsifor Frazer, 

Dear Sir ... . 

The limestone yon enclosed contains two or three fossils which can be recog- 
nized generally at least. Two of these are of character, and one pec- 

tenoidj probably an avieulopecten. 

I infer from the character of these organisms as well as from the physical as- 
pect of the rock that it is of the age of the carboniferous limestone series, which is 
so largely developed in the southwest. 

The formation is essentially an extension of the great coal measures, but mostly 
destitute of the carbonaceous element, 

I have, somewhere in Emory’s report of the Mexican Boundary Survey, given 
my views of what I conceive to bo the same limestone.^ .... 

Very truly yours, 

James Hall. 

Guadalupe Station and Smei.ting Works. 

This point, which is destined to play an important rcMe in the 
future development of Northern Mexico, is now a flourishing little 
hamlet, distant about a league from Villaldarna, and has been re- 
claimed from the desert appearance which t!\e dryness of the soil away 
from tl»o streams gives to this part of Mexico, by the untiring exer- 
tion and perseverance of Mr. Casper Butcher, aided by the able assist- 
ants whom he has had the discretion to call around him. One sees 
for a long distance in every direction over the flat valley the chim- 
ney of the smelter and the two shingle-roofed houses which constitute 

* The obnervations to which Professor Hall refers will be found in VoL I., Part 2, 
pp. 122-125, inclusive, of the Beport of the United States and Mexican Boundary 
Survey. William H. Emory, Wahhington, 1857, 

The following, relating to the limestones northwest of the Limpia range, from p, 
107 of the same volume and part, by the same author, will be found very inter- 
esting : 

Although these specimens present no well-marked fossil 8f>ecie8, 1 am neverthe- 
less quite convinced, from tlie chameter of the fragments preserved, that the rock is 
of the ago of the upper carboniferous limestone. Tlie condition and character of 
the rock with the fragmentary fossils is precisely identical with specimens from the 
neighborhood of the Great Salt Lake, and other western localities. They contain 
remains of small Terebratula in like manner: and the numerous fragments of or- 
ganic boilies which cover the weathered surfaces, indicate sufficiently that the rock 
is, in a great measure, composed of simihu* materials. Some of the specimens are 
quite compact, and others are granular in texture ; they are traversed by minute 
veins, sometimes of calcareous spar, and sometimes of harder material,” etc. 

The limestone here referred to is in all probability of the same age with that 
forming the Yguaiia, Gomez and St. Mdreos chains. 
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the sleeping and dining departments of Ihe settlement. In fact, 
from the summits of the mountains, twenty-five miles away, these 
buildings are the most prominent objects in the entire horizon. The 
description of the capacity and construction of the smelter does not 
enter into the purpose of tliis communication. 

It will be enough, therefore, to say in this place that the smelter 
is designed for custom ores, it is designed to take silver and 
lead ores of all kinds from the mines of the district, and rcHluce them 
for a stipulated price. This Fraser and Chalmers smelter is favorably 
located on the Villaldama river or creek (which is said never to be 
dry), and immediately on the Mexican National railroad, about one 
hundred and ten miles from Laredo, Texas, and sixty-si.x miles from 
Monterey. As a consequence of this, when the present very harass- 
ing administration* of the Mexican custom-house at Laredo, Tamau- 
lipas, is ameliorated, as the writer is assured that it will be in a 
short time, machinery or materials for repairs can be telegraphed for 
and delivered from Laredo, Texas, at the smelter the same day. 
Similarly the routes for the transportation of ore from the Arroiio 
and from the Montanos and Pinitos mines are comparatively short 
and easy, and their carriage may be effected either in wagons or by 
an ore tramway as circumstances may justify. 

The distance from Guadalupe' Funiace, northeast to the Airo^o 
mine, is about sixteen miles in a direct line, and perhaps twenty-five 
miles following the direction that one is obliged to take. (See Skettsh, 
Map No. 2.) The first two and a half or three miles to the low foot 
hills is a gentle ascent of only 225 feet which is hardly increaswl in 
the succeeding seven or eight miles to Piedras Pintas where the foot 
hills of the Yguana are first encountered. The entire distance up to 
this point is over a very gently undulating plain teeming with Nopal, 
Maguey, Lechugilla, and interspersed plentifully with the Palma 
Real. A road can be made in almost any direction over this plain, 
which is free from deep arroyos or acequias.f Even for the five miles 
or so which are traversed from the Piedras Pintas to the foot of the 
steep ascent of the main range, the rise is only 1500 feet or about 
300 feet to the mile; which permits of an inexjiensive road, being 
made to carry heavy ore carts, or of a mining tramway. An additional 
fecility for the construction of either is found in the very numer- 
ous boulders and pebbles of hard limestone which are found in the 
bed of the gulch which leads up from Piedras Pintas between two 


* December, 1883. 


t Eavines or irrigating ditches. 
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spurs to the main chain of the Yguana. These permit repairs, filling, 
and embankment to be clone with less cost than if the materials for 
such structures were only obtainable from a distance, or the rock 
massive* 

Here, probably, the main road (if the transportation were by team 
to the Guadalupe Furnace) should terminate, although there would 
be no dilBculty, except the expense, in tlie way of constructing a 
road either for wagons or tram-cars to the summit of the range. 
Questions of this kind cannot be definitely determined until the 
mines, on account of which they arise, have been more fully de- 
vclo{)ed. From the head of the gulch the ascent is rapid to a cer- 
tain cedar-tree on the western flank of the mountain wliich marks 
the junction of the trails to the mines from Guadalupe station or 
Villaklama, and from Candela. This cedar-tree is assumed in the 
absence of accurate data as about 1225 feet above the Piedras Pin- 
tas, or the mouth of the gulch between the spurs of the Yguana 
range. The altitude of this horizon above the sea is 3212 feet by 
uncorrected aneroid barometer, or 600 leet above the foot of the steep 
ascent. The rise from here to the crest of the range by zig-zag road 
is 1250 feet, this elevation being by the same instrument (and sub- 
ject to the same errors) 4462 feet above sea level. As may be seen 
in this same very rough sketch the Old Mines or 3Iims Viejas 
now belonging to and owned by the Guadalupe Company lie beyond 
or east of the summit and about 400 feet below it in altitude. The 
Arroyo mine lies about northwest from the jacalor walled domicile 
built for the accommodation of the workers of these mines, and is 
distant somewhere between three and four miles.* 

Following a mountain trail from this jacal along the slope of 
the main range, and afterwards over one of the numerous spurs which 
jut out at irregular intervals on each side, one comes to a group of 
three mines situated on a vein (which is also said to he the same as 
that of Mincm Viejm\ belonging to the Guadalupe Conjpuny, and 
called the Jiuena the and the (?wada/upe,” 

The openings are passed in descending the steep sides of the gulch 
in the order just given, and by barometer they were respectively 
8897, 3797, and 3517t feet. 

^ It is to be observed that the distances everywhere in this paper, except where 
otherwise specially mentional, have been obtained by guessing. 

f This level Wiis taken on the return from the Arroyo mine. But just before 
taking the reading at the ** i>oe^!or,”the barometer indicated a jump of 75 feet, and 
of course this correction was made. 
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The Arroyo is situated od the opposite side of the gulch and near 
the extremity of the spur into which it is driven. Its mouth has 
an elevation of 3230 feet above the sea or 250 feet below the last 
mentioned of the above group of three mines. 

Arroyo.* 

The entrance to this mine is an inclined drift, .some eight or ton 
feet above the trail, by which it is reached, and from which access 
is had by the usual Me.^iean ladder, a notched tree-trunk. 

The indications of a vein here are di.stinct enough, but, unlike the 
JSuena Vista and the Bom Negra of the Mims Vityas group, the 
gangue is not caloite, and differs only in son»e characters from the 
surrounding limestone, which forms the country rock. What appears 
to be a cross-cut has been driven througii barren limestone, until the 
vein was entered and the drift, changing its direction, in conformity 
with the latter, has penetrated, u}> to the present time, about ninety 
feet acro.s8 the no.«e of the hill. The direction of the Doctor dump 
from the mouth of tlie Arroyo wa.s, by prismatic coinpa.ss, N. 33° 
W. ; but this observation was neccMssarily a rough one on account of 
the great difference in level between the two points, which rendered 
it impossible for the eye to view the damp and the compass card at 
the same time. Moreover, the exact location of the dump from the 
mouth of the Doctor oi)ening was luJt taken. 

The dip of the vein in the Atroyo was about E. — 65°, which 
would make it strike N. 45° W. ; differing, therefore, 7° from the line 
joining the Doctor and the Arroyo. Nevertheless, on account of 
the prominence of the vein, and the frequently observed wavy strike- 
lines of the veins in this and other regions, it is thought mo-st prob- 
able that both mines are on the same vein. After a slope of about 
ten feet in length through red dirt, a shaft of about ten varasf 
reaches the bottom of the excavation, and exposes a vein six feet in 
width. 

This vein-matter is mainly a ferruginous limestone, but, like all 
the veins which the writer' examined in the range, is destitute of 
well-developed walls. There seems to be an insensible transition 
from the barren, hardened limestone of the mountain to the reddish 
and often pulverulent material which constitutes the vein. 

Between the walls of the vein and on the lower fece are two 

* See Plate 3. 

t The Mexican vara is equal to a length of 33..38 inches. Accurately 0.84796. 
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“horses” of barren limestone, which together make np about ono- 
half of its entire breadth, or three feet. A careful section was made 
of the entire working face, including the horses, by knocking off speci- 
mens from every part of an imaginary line crossing it. This con- 
tained (as was feared) but a trace of silver, and very little lead. 

The head-miner of the Guadalupe Company selected from the 
pay-dirt in this mine a specimen for analysis, and the assay of this 
sample in my laboratory was ; Silver — $19.35; lead — $18.54; to- 
tal — $37.89 per ton. 

Nos. 3 and 4 were given to the writer by Mr. W. A. Butcher (see 
table of analyses on page 663) as samples of the ore of this mine ; but 
it is not know'll from what part of the mine they were respectively 
taken, how they were selected, nor who selected them.* 

No. 5 is an assay of a sample taken by the writer at random, from 
the dump of red ore in front of the opening to the Buena llda 
mine, an<l analyzed for comparison -with the ore of the Arroyo. 

Making what allowance could bo made for the angle in the drift, 
the average lino of opening in the Arroyo, from the extremity of the 
drift to its mouth, is S. 42° E., which agrees within 4° of the direc- 
tion of the Guadalujio mines, on the opiiosite side of the arroyo and 
3° of the approximate strike of the vein given above. 

Sjpeculafion as io the Mine’s History. 

The mine has doubtless been opened, and, in all probability, 
worked profitably for a time. Afterwards, it is likely that the 
jiay-wStreak pinched, or that the vein became poor in the direction 
in which the drift w'as being pushed. The miners then came 
back from the extremity of the drift and sank the shallow shaft 
to which reference was made above. There are some signs re- 
maining that this was also profitable for a time, but the bottom 
again approached tlie barren zone, which had been found above, 
and from some cause the work then was stopped, oi’, perhaps, the 
small excavations, oblique to the main drift, were made in the effort 
to find the lost “ pay.” Whether or .not this purely conjectural 
version of the history of the mine be the real one, there is no doubt 
that the work was left where the ore failed, or was, at 'best, very lean, 
and years of neglect were allowed to add to this unfavorable ap- 

* The analyses of various samples given to me by different persons as coming 
from the mines will be found in the table, along with those taken by myself. 

VOI« XIL — 86 
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pearance of things by the disintegration of the walls and breast and 
the gradual aocuinulation of debris. In this state it was exam- 
ined. 

The vein of the Arroyo is most probably the same as that which 
is now worked in the Doctor, the Buena Vida, and the Gua- 
dalupe drifts, above described, not to speak of the Minau Yujaff, 
which are too far off to permit this statement without some necessary 
preliminary topograpliical work. But if not on the same vein as tliat 
of the latter, it is clearly an allied vein in the same mineral zone, and 
most probably connected with it both genetically and actually. The 
vein is wide (for the veins of this region), and as well defined as most 
of them, though it lacks the customary calcite gangue. It is well 
located for getting out what is found in the extremity of the space 
which it traverses, and would soon open 100 feet or more of sttiping 
ground if properly exploited. It lacks the thick cover of the mines 
on the other side of the gulch, but contains enough to be worked 
actively to advantage when pay-ore is again found and followed. 


Problem of Dressing Ores in the Absence of iraier. 

Two questions arise in connection with this mine which are of 
immediate importance. These are: 1st. The means of concentra- 
tion ; and 2d. the means of transportation. As to the fii’st, it will 
be necessary to perform this, if possible, as near to the mouth 
of the mine as possible, in order to avoid the useless expense of a 
difficult transportation of worthless rock. But there is no water 
which may be depended upon for wet concentration. In revenge 
for the soft rock which can be cut for one-half, or less, what granite 
costs, the absence of water from this whole region is at once its chief 
characteristic and the greatest obstacle to its imi)rovement. Thera 
is but one solution to the difficulty, and that is some form of dry 
concentration similar to that known as Paddock’s. 

This machine is well adapted to the work it will have to do hero, 
viz., the separation of limestone and zinciferous galena, provided 
that a motor can be found. It is possible (not very likely it must 
be said) that somewhere in these foot-hills water could be got by 
artesian borings. If not, the water for a steam-engine would have 
to be hauled, and it would become a question of vital interest to 
know whether windmills, caloric engines, or the as yet visionary 
sun-engine of the great Ericsson, could not be employed here and 
in similar cases. 
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Tmnsporiation . 

As to the transportation, it will appear from the prococling re- 
marks that the ]>!an which in all probability will be found the best 
for transporting the Arroyo ores to the Guadalupe furnace is by w’ire 
tramway from the mouth of the mine to the summit of the Yguana 
range, and thence either by a continuation of the same means to a 
point where the cart-road from the Guadalupe furnace reaches the 
mountain : or, it may be found feasible and convenient to transjiort 
the ore through a chute by its own gravity, from the summit to a 
pocket at the terminus of this cart-road, in which ease so much 
power will be saved. The same remarks as to power which were 
made just now in connection with the concentrator and crusher apply 
equally to the w'lro tramway. 

The Montanos and Pinito.s Mines* 
are situated ro.spectivoly on the cast and west slope of the Sierra 
de Gomez, and are reached by a comparatively level road from 
Yillaldama southwest acims tlie valley designated by that name to 
Polrero, and thence by trail for about 15 miles from the ridge to 
the mine. The grade from Villaldama to Portrero is very slight, the 
latter place being di.stant about eight miles, and lying at an altitude 
of only 75 feet above the former. Tiie Hacienda de Sun Lsidro del 
Poti-ero, a.s this nourishing little hamlet is called, forms a borough 
governed by an Alcalde, Juzgado, etc. The highly cultivated fields 
immediately around it are watered by the Potrero sti-eam, which de- 
scends the nuinntain from the Hacienda of San Antonio, shortly to be 
mentioned. At the time of the writer’s visit, December 1st and 2d, 
1883, thcsngar-cane was lu-^curiant and ripe, as well as the Maguey 
de Castilla, ami many domestic jilants. This fertility is an important 
facitor in the problem of any future industry undertaken on the 
large scale, because it shows what the country could be made with 
intelligent tillage and irrigation. There is nothing in the soil under- 
lying this settlement which gives it an advantage over the broad 
plains which stretch between these mountain ranges from Lam- 
pazos to Monterey, except what is gained from the water of the 
brook which hears its name, and the cultivation which this acci- 
dental advantage has invited. But the gardens bloom with all the 
ornamental and useful plants of this semi-tropical climate, and it 
would doubtless be easy to prove, statistically, that the hacienda as 
a farm has always been a commercial success. 


* See frofttispieoe. 
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A short ride across the valley southwest, brings us to the mouth 
of the Potrero stream, at a height of 1917 feet, while the town 
of Potrero is 1822 above sea-level. The road up this cailon is 
strikingly beautiful, winding among the sharp cliffs weathered into 
the most fantastic shapes which crown the stream. This last is col- 
lected into an artificial channel and directed by advantageous cuts 
from side to side across the little valley. A merely rough guess 
makes the Hacienda of San Antonio about eight miles from that of 
Potrero. Here is the site of a small Mexican smelting furnaec, or 
horno^ wdiich, together with a crude apparatus for washing the 
ore, has been in use by the owner, Don Tomas Gonzalez Villareal, 
for the treatment of the Pinitos and JilontaHos ores. A plan of 
these works (Plate 4), together with the washing-pit, ditches, and 
stream outside of them, will be found at the end of this paper. 

As will be seen, one end of the hut is taken up by the furiiaeo, 
which is made by simply partitioning off a length equal to the 
desired width of the furnace. The in-walls are then obtained by a<l- 
ding refractory materials to the inside, and a tiiyere-holc produced 
by cutting a hole in the partition. There is no cliimney projier 
at present, and the fumes of the furnace probably found tlieir way to 
the upper air with considerable irregularity.^ 

A rude water-wheel of the turbine family was so connected with a 
crank as to work a roughly constructed bellows which assisted the 
smelting. 

The capacity of the homo is said to have been from to 2 
tons per day, which is a fairly creditable practice for such an uppa- 
I'atus. 

The stream which waters the hacienda, proceeds from tlirec 
springs, distant about half a mile across a growth of low pabaan 
reales and pine trees. These springs are evidently not true springs, 
but are most probably small streams which plunge into a moun- 
tain cavern some distance up the side of the mountain, and continu- 
ing subterraneously, issue at the place named. Their, temperature 
is quite high, and almost immediately after their appearance, they 
form a volume of water equal to 1994 gallons per minute, which flows 
past the works.t The declivity of the hill east of the jacjil and ore- 

^ For descriptions of the structure and duty of this kind of a furnace, see papers 
by W. Lawrence Austin, Plula,, one in the Tr<iniacticm, voh xi., p. 91, and the 
other, read at Chicago, May, 18S4, to be published in voL xiii. 

t This estimate is based on the average of a few experiments with floats. The 
distances were obtained by pacing, and the cross-section of the flowing water by 
means of a foot-rule. 
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house, is very steep, or about 25 feet iu the first 100 yards to the east, 
or 80 feet from the works to the foot of tlie hill, distant perhaps twice 
as far. There is, therefore, evidently fall enough to use economically 
the power of this stream in a turbine wheel ; though whether this 
would be a sufficient motor depends upon the amount of work re- 
quired of it. It would not suffice for this purpose if the production 
of the llonfaflos and JPinitos mines should become largo, and the 
water to wash the ores as well as the power to drive the machinery 
by water-wheel were sought in this stream; but it would amply sup- 
ply all the water necessary for steam-boiler purposes, as well as that 
ibr the concentrators. 

At this place there is a tree of the species known as the noffal (or 
walnut), very remarkable for its size, more especially so in the absence 
from these mountains, of large timber suitable for heavy mine timber- 
ing purposes. This tree measured 10 feet 61 inches around the trunk, 
at a distance of five feet six inches from the ground. 

The trees of this region are larger and more numerous than those 
<)b.sorved elsewhere, but there are few suitable to the strain of su])- 
porting the roof of a flat vein. 

From the southwest side of the Homo of Don Tomas Villareal, 
called San Antonio, one has a fine view of the mountains, and of the 
mouth of the Pinitos mine. The MotUafios is hidden behind the 
highest as well as the most remote of the peaks in this part of the 
chain. (See frontispiece.) The position of the Pinitos is marked 
by a round white spot ; that of the Ilontailos is as far below the 
point of intersection of a vertical line from the fiish-hawk with the 
slope of the hill, as the bird is above this point. 

The distance in a straight line from San Antonio to the Pinitos, is 
about one and a quarter to one and a half miles, and the elevation 
of the latter above it is about 2667 feet. The country imnuxliately 
in front of the hacienda, and between it and the mountiiins, is a 
basin filled with rounded hills of coniparatively moderate height. 

The elevation of the Pinitos above the Homo is so considerable 
that there is no difficulty in solving the problem of getting the ore 
down to the latter. A single chute would probably suffice to effect 
this to the base of the hill, after which a wire tramway or other 
mode of conveyance would be nee<ied to carry the ore to the works 
of San Antonio. The Montaftos mine is at a considerable distance 
from the Pinitos, and over the divide. In order, therefore, to trans- 
port its ores as well, it would be necessary to carry them up a grade 
of 656 feet before they commenced the descent of 3820 feet, which 
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separates the San Antonio works from the summit to be crossed, 
and some method of continuous transportation from the MontaTlos 
to the Pinitos, would probably be found desirable. 

PINITOS 

is situated on one of the high slopes of the eastern part of the Go- 
mez range, and, as before stated, about to 2 miles from the Homo 
of San Antonio, in a straight line. There are two principal open- 
ings to the Pinitos, the regular and larger opening lying to the 
north of the other, which is newer. 

This latter or southern opening is narrow and irregular (as are 
most of the openings to Mexican mines), and it runs back about 
E. 20° N. (neglecting the angles) for 80 feet. 

The vein here, as has been noted elsewhere, is not like those fis- 
sure veins, of which the walls are defined, and mark the boundary 
between different rocks. Here the country-rock as well as the vein 
is limestone, but in the latter the limestone is stained with iron 
oxides, and is less hard and compact. The opening is about 5 feet 
high, and 4 feet wide. Don Tomas Villareal supposed that the 
entire vein contained ore. A great deal of calcite occurs here in tho 
form of patches and strings, but not to the extent of filling the vein. 
According to the statement of the owner, Don Toran.s Gonzalez 
Villareal, the ore from the working-face of this mine has assayed 
18 marcos per carga. [A marco equals about 8 ounces, and a carga 
300 pounds. This would equal about |1238 per ton of 2000 lb.s.]. 

The present working-face of the southern opening reveals a 
crevice, which contains no visible ores in sight, though occasional 
patches of calcite of higher specific gravity than usual are found on the 
walls. An average of the gangue-mass at the extremity of this drift 
was taken, and proved to contain 1 ounce of silver ($1.29) to the ton. 

A pocket has been dug out on the side of the trail, and adjoining 
the drift to the south. The ore exposed consists of rod and yellow 
clays of high specific gravity, with an apparent dip of \V. 10° S. — 15°. 

The main or northerly opening of the Pinitos exposes the vein more 
perfectly, with an average thickness of about 1 foot, and an average 
dipof±N. 20° W. — 45°. 

The vein-matter consists of calcite stained by oxide of iron, and 
holding minute crystals of lead-minerals, which give it a higher 
specific gravity. This iron-stained gangue can be followed on either 
side for some distance, and several smaller veins or feeders can be 
observed to join it, but these latter are to all appearance barren j or 
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at least the minerals, which they possibly contain, are not in lai’ge 
quantity, and are masked by the material of the gangiie. 

In order to secure a good average sample of this ore, specimens 
were taken from all parts of the vein exposed, and they may be con- 
sidered a fair exhibit of what the mine will produce in its present 
condition : The assay gave silver, 24 ounces; lead, 21.9 per. cent.; 
total value of ore per ton, §50.01. 

The “ cover” on the Pinltoa is ample, aiid the facilities for extract- 
ing the ore, and transporting it to the works at San Antonio, could 
hardly be conceived belter than they are. The ore also is less adul- 
terated with zinc blende than the ores of the Sierra de la Yguana. 

MONTANOS* 

is .situated, as stated before, on the westerly slope of the Sierra de 
Gomez, about four miles westerly from the Pinitos^ and 550 feet 
below the summit. Between the.se two latter a number of veins 
are visible; one in particular, 7 feet wide, and striking northwest 
on the bold face of a cliif at the angle of one of the numerous turns 
which the trail makes over the mountain, was said not to have been 
“denounced ”t on account of its barrenness. Another vein of this col- 
ored calcite, still nearer the Mmxtailos property, strikes N. 20° "W., 
and is about 5 feet in width. This latter coincided very nearly with 
the a^wx of the anticlinal of the mountain, or the point where the 
general dip of E. or N.E., which ha<l characterized the expo.snres 
heretofore, was exchanged for one of W. to S.W. (in point of I’act, 
S. 20° \V.), and the massive limastone commences to descend 
into the wt'stcrn plain in the same manner, as on the eastern side, 
into the valley of the Villaldaraa. 

The apparent analogy between the two valleys is even carried 
further by a series of low hills which occur in a position with regard 
to the great chains similar to those cast of Guadalupe station. On 
the actual summit of the mountain anticlinal, the dip is S. 30° 
W.— 18°. ' 

But the little ridge in the middle of this western valley appears 
not to be an anticlinal but a monoclinal, conformable with and above 
this limb of the west-dipping mountains. In this case the thick- 
ness of the limestone from the face exposed at the crest to the lowest 
face which dips into the plain is not less than 6000 feet, and the 
actual thickness of the formation is much more. 

* See Plate 6. 

t That is, staked oat and recorded. 
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The Ilontaflos mine seems to have been opened at the junction 
of two larger and several minor veins. The principal opening is on 
the edge of a nose of the mountain which, stretching out to the south, 
forms a very steep declivity on all sides but one, and the western boun- 
dary of a deep ravine. The first noticeable vein here, dips about E. 
350 K— 85°, and can be traced for some distance down the mountain 
side. The walls of this vein are, like those previously mentioned, 
ill-defined. At the main entrance the ore-bearing zone is very much 
enlarged, owing to an intersection .of this with another vein, wliicli 
is nearly fiiat. This great enlargement of the outcrops and the abun- 
dance of galena and “ pay dirt” everywhere in sight, have combined 
to instigate a very complete exploitation of the mine, whence large 
quantities of lead and silver have been obtained. 

On entering the mine, the eye is instantly arrested by the confusing 
appearance due to three larger, and numerous other smaller, strings 
and leaders which render it difficult to comprehend at the firat glance 
their true relations to-each other. 

Openings of various magnitudes have been made on the flat vein 
at several points around its periphery, and at the point near the 
boundary line of the property which is given in the accompanying 
sketch. A good exposure of this vein gives a dip of W. 20° N. — 
15° to 20°. (See plan.) 

A newer opening than that first mentioned was called the Boca 
Naem by a miner. Here the dip in the flat vein is W. 30° N. 
It is thus seen that two principal veins dipping nearly at right 
angles to each other intersect at this point and incretise very much 
the richness of the ore. The steep dipping-vein has not been 
very extensively explored, but the other has been worked through- 
out a great part of the area included between the boundary line 
above given and the sides of the steep hill. It may be due to this 
fact that the Montanos mine is known in the region as a low grade, 
while the Pinitos lias the reputation of a high grade silver-lead 
mine ; because, whatever be the reason, the highly inclined veins of 
this district, which belong to a different system of fissures an<l most 
probably to a different epoch, have been observed by the writer to 
carry, as a general rule, larger jiercentages of silver than the veiiid 
of low inclination. 

In the mine, pillars are everywhere observable in which the ore, 
which is from eight inches to two feet in thickness (and exception- 
ally much larger), can be followed from one mouth to another. 
Specimens from a large number of exposures of this kind were care- 
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fully collected and averaged, and gave values of |!10.32 of silver, and 
of §46.88 of lead per ton ; making a total of $57.20 per ton. 

The ore of the Boca Keuva above similarly .sampled, gave $5.81 
in silver and $44.27 lead, or a grand total of $50.08 per ton. 

Most of this ore is in a ferruginous mass of impure carbonate 
of lime, but the richest of it is associated with a very white calcite 
which generally aoconipanies the latter as a superior or inferior layer; 
but is sometimes in it, and sometimes away from it altogether. 

Allowing the thickness of the. pay streak to be only 1 foot, at the 
assay value of the average from various places in the mine ($57.20) 
there is a value in sight from the flat vein alone, of $400,400. In 
this the vein of high inclination is not calculated at all. 

The specific, gravity of the average MontaRos ore is about 4.52. 

The 'Monclova District. 

The Monclova district lies about eighty miles W.N.IV. of Yil- 
laldama, and somewhat less from the town of Lampazos, which was 
my point of departure from the Mexican National R.E. The ride 
from this town is about twenty miles S. W , to Candela, at the foot 
of the picturesque mountain of that name. Thence through several 
2 niei’tofi or passes one travels westward across the plain which sepa- 
rates the Sierra called Madre (like .so many othera), with its out- 
lying peaks like la. Rata, etc., on the north from the Sierra de 
la Gloria on the south. Rounding the northern end of this latter 
one soon arrives at Monclova, a well-watered, quaint, and most in- 
teresting old Mexican town. It is distinguished alike for the green 
foliage and verdure which form a relief to the eye after days spent 
in tluvse arid valleys, and for the exceptional picturesqueness of its 
old churches and streets, the latter unusually busy for the region. 

La Paloma. 

The iron-ore mine called thus is situated about seven miles south- 
west of the town of Monclova, the flourishing settlement on the 
stream of the same name in the northern part of the State of Coa- 
huila, which has just been mentioned. The railroad from Eagle 
Pass is now finished to this town, and passes within two miles of the 
mine. The chain of mountains, on a spur of which this mine is 
situated, is called the C&rro Mercado; and the country rook, like 
that of the mines hitherto considered, is a massive limestone. 
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Monolova is, by uncorrected barometer, but 1937 feet above the 
sea,* and the mouth of the pit at La Paloma 2577 feet. It is, 
therefore, 640 feet above the general level of the plain, which ex- 
tends to the south from Monclova, between this range and that 
of the Sierra de la Gloria, for about twenty-two miles to the Sierra 
San Mdreos. 

The mine is an immense deposit of iron ore and pyrites in a thick 
mass in limestone. The dip in the pit (which is ten varas dee{») is 
N. 30° E. -f- 70°. 

At the bottom, a layer of this pyrite, of about eighteen inches in 
thickness, covers a heavy mass of mixed hematite and magnetite. 

The dip of the limestone of the south base of the foot-hills is about 
N. 30° E. — 20° ; but some large masses near the mine, which seemed 
to be in place, gave S. 40° IV. — 75° ; so that the strikes of the lime- 
stone and of the ore nearly agree, and the latter has been probably de- 
posited in one of the joints or cleavage planes of the latter, though it 
is possible that the .spur itself may be anticlinal, and the iron ore 
deposit a true bed-vein. In either case there is the clearest evidence 
that the iron ore is an alteration product of the pyrite, but so com j)lete 
has been the alteration thata few inches above the line of demarcation, 
between the sulphide and the oxide of iron, hardly a trace of the 
sulphur remains. The outcrop of this vein has been broken into 
large and small fragments, and it has been scattered over the side of 
the steep hill, which borders a very deep gulch or ravine loading di- 
rectly down into theplain and to the railroad. It is difficult to o.stimate 
the amount of this sliding outcrop, but thousands of tons of a very 
fine quality of iron ore are here ready to be loaded aud transported 
to the market, while the amount in the ground capable of easy 
mining is enormous. 

It was very difficult to a.scertain the thickness of this bed-vein, 
on account of the heavy debris aud detached ore, which cover 
the surface from the mine-mouth to the bottom of the gulch; 
but, assuming a ridge of limestone which crops out about 25 feet 
below the pit, as one boundary, and the limestone expose<l in the 
opening as another, there would be a thickness of 80 feet of ore and 
pyrite mixed with “ horses ” of the country rock. 


* A note from Mr. E. A. Handy, engineer in charge of the Mexieau National 
Construction Company, gives the correct level of Monclova as 1980 feet, but as the 
point is not specified, I have left the barometer-level as I obtained it. 
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In order to test the value of this ore severely, a sample was taken 
by the writer across the face exposed in the pit, inclusive of a horse 
of litnestone there visible and some scattered masses of sandy ma- 
terial. It is needless to say that all these impurities would have 
been discarded by the roughest system of mining, and the average 
percentage of the iron would have been correspondingly raised, yet, 
even this sample gave 63.80 per cent of metallic iron, a result about 
equal to the average of the product of certain James River ores.* 
The following are the results of a chemical examination of the 
two classes of ore, i.e,. A, a large sample of the ore taken across 
the present exposed face in the pit; and B, a large sample of the 
float ore in the vicinity of the mine. 

The complete analyses of these two samples (A 1 and B 1) were 
made by the writer’s assistant, Mr. Richard D. Baker. Indepen- 
dent determinations of the more important constituents (A 2 and 
B 2) were made by his assistant, Mr. C, Hanford Henderson. Both 
samples were taken by the writer himself. 

The column X contains Mr, Henderson’s determinations of a 
6ami)le of the ore furnivshed by Mr. W, A. Butcher. 

The specific gravity of A 2 was 3.9. 


A. B. X. 



1 

p.c. 

2 

pTa 

1 

p.c7 

2 

pTa 

P < 5 . 

Tnsolulde residue, .... 
Ferrous oxide (•FeO), .. . . 

Iron Hos<iuioxi(le (FegO,), , . 

Alumina (AU)»), 

Lime {(!«0) 

Magnesia (MgO), . 4 . . . 

Sulphur ( 8 ), 

Phosphoric oxide • • 

11.800 

10.015 

59,244 

0.970 

1.820 

trace 

8.72G 

trace 

4.510 

tr<u‘e 

2S80 

14.40>9 

78.8(>5 

0.815 

1.580 

tra('e 

1,555 

none 

’L504 

ncme 

b.oVo 

0.107 

Bum, 

99.141 


100.104 



Metallic iron, 

Phosphorus, 

Silica, 

53.93 

trace 

53.86 

trace 

10,04 

62.60 

none 

61.71 

none 

2.88 

61.50 

.047 

6.14 


It will be interesting to compare these results with the appended 
averages of the best mines of the Marquette and Menominee districts 
in Michigan. 


* See The Ores of the Middle James River, by the undersigned. Bead before the 
Institute, at the Virginia meeting, 1881. Tram,, voL xi., p. 201. 
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This ore, as will be seen, is remarkably pure and rich, and suit- 
able for the manufacture of steel. It would be of great value as a 
mixture with cold short ores, and would pay for a long and expen- 
sive transportation. 

The following table will exhibit at a glance the comparative values 
of this ore; the Durango ore, collected by Mr. John Birkinbine, and 
analyzed by Mr. A. S. IMcCreath, chemist of the Second Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania ; the ores of the Middle James lliver, whicli 
were carefully studied by the wTiter in 1880-81 ; the celebrated 
Menominee and Marquette ores of Lake Superior separately ; and 
finally, the average of all the Lake Superior ores taken together. The 
column of values, at the foot of the table, is calculated on the basis 
of nine cents per unit of iron, which is the price given by Mr. Fran- 
cis Wister for foreign iron-ores at this date,' Jariuaiy, 1884. It 
should be observed that high-class Bessemer ores are restricted to 
less than 0.05 of phosphorus, and those containing more than that 
are not received. 

PL av. is the average of tlie two analyses, A 1 and B 1. 

PL crop, is the average of the two analyses, B 1 and B 2. 

D. 27. is the analysis of an average of twenty-seven samples of ore 
from near Durango, in the Cerro del Mercado,* taken by Mr* 
John Birkinbine. 

D. 4. is the analysis of the average of four selected samples of the 
above. 

J. is the average of eighty-two analyses for iron, seventy-two for 
phosphorus, and twenty-two for silica, of the ores of the Middle 
James lliver, Virginia. 

Mnee, is the average of forty-eight determinations of iron, forty-five 
of phosphorus, and twenty-five of silica, of the ores of the Me- 
nominee iron range, Michigan. 

Mqt. is the average of eight determinations of iron, eiglit of phos- 
phorus, and eight of silica, of the Marquette region, Michigan. 

S. is the average of fifty-six determinations of iron, fifty-three of 
phosphorus, and thirty-three of silica, of Menominee and Mar- 
quette iron ores of Lake Superior. 

On the lower line is a calculation of the value of ores at the rate 
of nine cents per unit (omitting all those containing over 0.05 
per cent, phosphorus). 


* It is perhaps needless to remark that the Cerro del Mercado” of Mr. Rirkin- 
bine’s report, is about 250 miles southwest of the Cerro Mercado spoken of here. 
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P.C. 

PI ar. 

Pc. 
PI. crop 

Pc, 

D 27 

P.C 

D 4.’ 

Pc, 

J-' 

P c. 
Miice 

P c 
Mqt J 

P c. 

s. 

Metallic iron, . . 

53.89 

02.15 

55.80 

62 77 

48.68 

G2 8S 

(50.01 

63.33 

Phosphorus, . . . 

tiace 

trace 

1.3281 

0 288 

0 07 

0 023 

0.003 

0.0293 

vSulpliur, . . , , 

412 , 

1,630 

0 08.) 

• • • i 

... 

• , , 

• . • 

* * . 

Silica, 

10.01 

1 

2.88 

7.7C0 

5,240 

23 98 

4.49 

i 2.22 

3.40 

Value per ton, . . 

4.84 

5,55 




5.66 

j 5.70 


In this connection the information contributed by the report of 
]Mr. John Birkinbine, Secretary of the United States Association of 
Charcoal Iron Workers, is interesting. In the report, from which 
the extracts of analysis in the above table are taken (D 27 and D 4), 
Mr. Birkinbine says of the Durango iron ore deposit: 

deposit which covers so great an area as 10,000,000 square 
feet, and yields an average of 55.8 per cent, metallic iron from 
samples containing considerable foreign matter, fairly representing 
the average of the ore, is unusual; and samples from an area of 
fully 7,000,000 square f^et, which analyze nearly 63 per cent, of iron, 
demonstrate the value of the deposit. The only constituent of the 
ore which shows to a possible disadvantage is the phos})horus; this 
is not excessive, t hy the application of the basic lining, could 

be used to produce Bessemer steel/^ 

The writer cannot say positively how large an area is covered 
by the float ore of the La Palomu, which gave the analysis intro- 
duced into this report, but it is his belief that it will cover 7,000,000 
square feet, while the’ total absence of phosphorus indicates that this 
ore is much more valuable than that which was the subject of Mr. 
Birkinbiue^s examination. 

There is no industry in Mexico which promises fairer returns than 
that of the manufacture of iron from these rich Mexican ores, and on 
this subject I will quote again from Mr. Birkinbine^s reportj the fol- 

* Ores th«H marked contain above the limit of phosphorus previously allowed as 
the maximum iu the purchase of foreign ores for Bessemer uses. 

t This is for the 10,000,000 square feet; phosphorus 1 32B per cent.; for the 
7,000,000 square feet 0,288 per cent. ; and from the pig and bar iron from these 
ores 0,428 and 0,193 respectively. Mr. McCreath states that this result is lower 
than the average of our mill and forge irons, and the latter is **not excessive,’^ in 
proof of wliich he gives analyses of standard English gun-tube irons four times 
worked. 

t March 22d, 1882, These prices have altered somewhat, doubtless, since that 
date, but their relation to those of Monclova is probably unchanged, 
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lowing table of prices of iron articles in Durango and the United 
States, together with the duty per pound in cents for importing 
them. 


Name of Article. 

Biirango 
Price pel lb. 
Cents. 

V, S Piiee 
per lb 
Cents 

Pnty per 

plUUKl. 

Cents. 

Horse^hoe-naila, ....... 

Wagon-springs, 

Bar-iron, 

fc3heet-iron, 

Iron wire, 

Castings, 

Window-gratings, 

Wood-stove(ovall2xl8x30in height), 

25 to 31 
i-5 

50 

37 j 

13 ’ 

20 to 24 

25 to 50 

10 to 13 

1<S 

$00 each 

U 

IS to 25 

10 

31 to OJ- 
4 to 8 

2] to 4 

4 to 5 
$10 each 

5.\ 

5] 

24 

4 

u 

! ij 

13 

1 8 c. per 11). 


The Durango prices are not likely to differ in important respects 
from those at JMoncIova. 

Mr. Birkinhino confirms the opinion of all competent obsorvera 
who have recently been in Mexico as to the great and increasing need 
of manufactured articles of iron in that country. This need will 
increase in arithmetical progression for many yeai-s to come. Tie 
alludes to the possibility of the additional inclu.stry of tin-plating 
being added to that of iron manufacture on account of the occurrence 
of tin deposits in Durango. He mentions the articles most in demand 
in Mexico in the near future, as iron and steel-rails, frogs, wire, bar, 
plate, and sheet; spikes, nails, tin-plate, and castings, and machin- 
ery for mines and factories. 

He recommends the erection of a plant consi.sting of a blast fur- 
nace, a small rolling-mill, machine-shops, foundry and smithcry,and 
estimates their cost at $250,000 to $300,000. In his opinion the 
manufacture of pig-iron will not cost more in Dui’ango than in the 
United States, and “with ample capital and good management” he 
“ cannot see a doubt of success attending the establishment of a 
modern iron industiy at Durango.” As the official representative 
of one of the most important iron associations in the world, his te- 
timony is of great weight, and what he has said of Durango is 
equally true of.Monclova. 

EIOJAS. 

This mine is situated in a mass of intrusive granite about four 
hours’ walk southwestwardly from the Pahma, and not far from 
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the Ijilesia peaks, which border the broad plain, whicli strotchos out 
at right-angles to the Monclova-Castaflo plain, and near to the lime- 
stone-granite contact. 

The vein, which is stained green by copper-salts, and includes 
a narrow seam of felsphathic gangue, is about two varas Avitle, and 
dips E. ] 0° S. — 85°. The pit is about the usual depth of ten varas, 
but no lead or silver ore was apparent cither on the lower face or on 
the sides, though at first it was thought that specks of galeniferous 
ore were present. The opening was made along the strike N. 10° E. 

At a depth of five varas, or half the depth of the shaft, there w'as 
a small spot in the hanging, in which it was thought that ore oc- 
curred. It was a copper-stained gangue, containing small pai’- 
ticles of liard, black material, \vith metallic lustre. The patch, 
in which the mineral occurred, was not continuous above or below, 
and W'as altogether 2 or 3 inches broad. 

The above observations were made in the main pit or shaft, w'hieh 
is the scc-oud, reached by a southwestwardly route from Mouclova. 
A I'ough line was run hence N. 10° E. over a sharp, short ridge in- 
tervening between this and the first shaft, encountered on the route, 
and it seemed to establish the. fact that these two shafts were sunk in 
the sumo vein, as tlio direction agreed with the strike, and signs of 
the outcrop.s were observed between the two. The distance between 
them is about i 1600 feet, but the second shaft has fallen in, and, 
beyond a tradition that the Spaniards once worked it, nothing could 
be ascertained concerning it by the writer. Its depth is also unknown. 

Still further north, but not on the strike of the Itiojas vein, on the 
opposite side of a narrow' cation, is a long, deep cut, running about 
S. 30° W. for sixty feet. It is thought tliat this opening is on the 
liinjas vein, but tliis fact couhl not be established by the rough 
menus available in a short visit, nor was anything further ascertained 
.about this w'orking. 

The same may be said of a shaft to the south of the first opening 
described, which, however, seemed entirely off the line of strike of 
the vein, though this too was indicated as an opening in the lliojas, 
but it was said that it had fallen shut, and it was not visited. 

A small stream of water is found about a mile from the Riojas 
mine. The best route for the ore if mined in quantity would seem 
to be over the divide to the great transverse plain which separates 
•the mountains in which the Riojas is situated (Cerro Mercado) from 
the Sierra de San Mdreos. 

The uucorrected barometer level of the mouth of the Riojas mine, 
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above the ocean, is 3077 feet, or 1097 feet above Monclova, but the 
summit of the divide or the head of the Las Animas Cafioii, is 4027 
feet, so that the transportation, if in this direction, would involve a 
minimum distance of nine miles to Monclova, and an ascent of 950 
feet. 


SAN RAFAEL 

is situated on the north side of the Cafion del Real Viejo, in the 
Sierra San Md-rcos ran<re, about nine Mexican leagues or twent 5 '-thrcc‘ 
miles southwest of Monclova. 

The metalliferous zone of which it forms a part, is also near a 
contact of limestone and granite, though wholly within the latter 
rock. 

The road is from Monclova, nearly south to Castafio, a distance 
of eleven miles. From Castafio it deflects eastward through the 
fertile fortified Hacienda of Palo Blanco. Hence the trail Ls over 
the plain and into one of the cafions south by the spura of this range. 
One of the valleys is called the Cafion de los Caballos, and this is 
the shorter route to the mine, but it is not chosen when camp is to bo 
made, because its wide expanding wings concentrate the storm and 
rain winds, whereas the south wall of the Cafion del Real Viejo, 
immediately south of it, is a protection against the northers. 

Castafio is 2462 above the sea by uncorrected barometer level, and 
Palo Blanco 2662, which would make the former 626 and the latter 
725 feet above Monclova. The mouth of the Cafion del Real Viejo is 
3155 feet above Palo Blanco, which is distant about nine miles. To 
this point, therefore, all the ordinary modes of transportation could 
be successfully applied. From here to the base of the .steep a.scent to 
the San Rafael mine is 400 feet and the distance about ten miles. 
At this point the steep ascent to the north begins over a granite spur 
which appears soft and friable, like a weathered gneiss. At the 
base of this hill flows a small stream, which is said never to run 
entirely dry. Notwithstanding its small volume it would be of great 
value to the prosperity of any works erected here, as the portions of 
the range on the divide into the Real Viejo Cafion are destitute of 
water, like all the districts in limestone in this part of Mexico ob- 
served by me. 

As just stated, the rock of the north boundary of the cafion is pul- 
verulent and friable like a rotten gneiss. Many loose fragments of 
feldspar are observed. Many granite and feldspar and small quartz 
veins cutting the side of the hill are passed, and besides these, a dyke of 
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syenite, south of the shaft, strikes N. 5° W., — vertical, and would 
intersect the San Mafad if continuous, near the deep shaft. 

The first shaft passed on the vein is about 10 varas deep and is 
sunk on a whitish mass, striking N. 30° E., vertical or dipping 
slightly to the E. 30° S. 

The deep shaft gives evidence of having been extensively wrought. 
The vein is two feet wdde at the top or outcrop and exposes across 
its face bands of quartz and feldsjiar, of which the detached frag- 
ments frequently contain ore. At the surface the dip is E. 20° S. — 
85°. A short distance down the slope the vein changes to E. 40° S. 
— 80°, and at a depth of 20 varas it olianges to a vertical dip, widen- 
ing also somewhat. Its strike is N. 35° E. and its breadth about one 
vara, or 33.38 inches. 

The opening was in a very dangerous condition, and there are at 
present four victims of the culpable carelessness of somebody, who 
lie buried at the bottom of the shaft where they were crushed seven 
3'cars ago. The slopes have been irregularly made, and have been 
left without timbering of aii}’' kind. In time the granite, which has 
been very much fractured, has partially detached large blocks from 
the sides and roof; and the whole excavation is thus lined to the base 
of the last shaft. 

A very slight shock would bring down one or more of these 
and effectually seal the opening against all efforts to escape. The 
writer examined this mine to the depth of about 20 varas. 

The vein matter is a weathered feldspathic granite which is said to 
be poor down to a level which by a singular coincidence corresponds 
with the present bottom of the mine. This statement cannot be now 
verified, but has not any reason that the writer could see to support it. 
Specimens taken by him from the surface outcroppings of the vein had 
an average specific gravity of 2.46, and on assaying were found to 
contain $16.48 in silver and no lead (as might have been anticipated 
from the low specific gravity). 

There are altogether six shafts on this vein averaging 8 varas -in 
depth and about 1 0 varas apart, but none of them were in a condi- 
tion to examine, except the deep shaft above considered. 

A narrow seam of very feldspathic granite lies on the hanging of 
this shaft.. It is | inch thick, and is said always to mark the sur- 
face of this wall in the deej), though it is also said to thicken very 
much there. 

About six inches from the hanging, a vein of gvija (gangue), is 
noticed to carry ore. 

VOL. xn.— 36 
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The mountain facing this ore and on the north side of the cafion, 
is a limestone mountain, as also that which faces it to the north 
across the cailon of the Oaballos. Both these cailons are, therefore, 
depressions caused by contact of intrusive granite and limestone. 
The road up the Gallon de los Caballes is the shorter but mucli the 
rougher of the two. The ores, if free milling ores, could be treated 
with advantage near the mouth of the ravine, and the bullion trans- 
ported through either of these cations to the market. 

In the cailon are numerous ruins of old works (some of Spanish 
origin), including one for the treatment of the ores which was only 
abandoned a few years ago. 

This locality has all the elements of a region rich in mineral 
veins. That is to say, the presence of this great granite mass in 
the midst of the limestones, and the existence of the many dykes 
which have cut through it, have furnished conditions which are fa« 
vorable to the deposition of metalliferous matter. But it is not neces- 
sary to speculate inductively on this subject. The depth to which 
this mine has been wrought; the many other mines in the neigh- 
borhood which were once wrought by the Spaniards; and more than 
all, the extensive mining enterprises being conducted in the Po- 
trillo, just over the divide, and within a mile or two of tliis place, 
all point to it as one where the probabilities of mineral wealth 
are very strong. 


In the table on the next page I have endeavored to condense as 
much as passible the scientific and economical data wliich have re- 
sulted from the examination of these ores. In this tabic, the first 
column comprises the samples so marked as to indicate whether 
collected by the writer or simply given to him and collected by some 
one else. Under the head of Silver the values per ton are given, 
both at the rate at which silver was selling in January, 1884, and 
also on the less commendable but more usual calculation of the 
^^coin value, or that value which is ascribed to silver in the coinage, 
on the supposition that the copper alloyed with it has no value and! 
the silver alone is worth the denomination of the coin. The lead has 
been calculated in per cent, and afterwards at the ruling price at the 
same epoch. Finally, the sum of the two values is given in the 
next to the last column, and the speciBc gravities in the last column. 

Some values have been suppressed for reasons connected with the 
business interests of the Company which desired this investigation 
to be made. 
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Mill Site near Monclova.* 

An examination was made of a fine mill-site, two and a half miles 
southeast of the town of Monclova, known as the Cainpalias. The 
river Monclova, which flows through the town of that name, sep- 
arates into several branches at the Campanas and reunites farther 
down the stream. After following the stream up the current from 
Monclova, one soon passes into a valley bounded by low narrow* 
ridges of conglomerate, containing pebbles of the carboniferous lime- 
stone of the Sierra de la Gloria and the Cerro Mercado. These 
hills separate more widely towards the head of the Campailas, and, 
finally, after sweeping around a flat and fertile meadow of five or six 
acres, run directly across the course of the stream, forming a water- 
fall and rapids of sixty-five feet. 

A very rough experiment, made with a view of testing the volume 
of the portion of the stream which forms the falls on the Monclova 
side of the river, gave 21,000 gallons a minute. 

This would furnish ample power for a stamj>-mill, dressing-works, 
and compressed air for a blast furnace; and, if more power were 
necessary, about three times as much could be obtained by employing 
the whole stream instead of the portion of it which has been men- 
tioned. 

The situation has not escaped the observation of enterprising 
men in the past, A large cotton mill was erected hero by an En- 
glishman, and worked with profit for some time, until its final de- 
struction by fire. 

The cliff over which the stream plunges is the same conglomerate, 
of which the upper part is decomposed into earth and pebbles, the 
latter being rolled fragments of the limestone of the great ranges 
of the Sierras de la Gloria and San Mdreos. A vein of highly fer- 
ruginous matter about 3 varas in thickness crosses the conglomerate, 
striking about S. 20° W, 

FUEL. 

A most important element of success in any undertaking to work 
the mines previously described, is the question of fuel. 

At present the charcoal made from the Mesquite and other trees 
of the region, has sufficed to supply this demand ; but in spite of 
the fact that some of this charcoal is quite compact and tenacious, it 
will soon cease to be available except in abnormally favored regions, 
because tree-growth is not a strong feature of this region, and most of 


^ See Plate 7. 
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the plants which replace it have not that woody fibre which is best 
suited to make good charcoal; and even in the opposite ease it 
is hardly doubtful that good coke would be a better material. • 

In discussing the subject of fuels in the report quoted above, Mi*. 
Birkinbine saj's of the Durango ore that it would not he advisable 
to construct an ironworks at that locality, dependent on mineral 
coal or coke for fuel, but that the railroads will soon establish a com- 
munication with coal deposits. Further on, he states the cost of 
charcoal (made from the JMcsquit and Huysachic woods, either 
of which lie adds makes a hard dense charcoal which possesses un- 
usual calorific power) as 8 to 10 cents a bushel, which ‘‘could be 
much reduced if more modern practice was employed, and large 
quantities produced.” 

Without discussing the question with Mr. Birkinbine of what 
species of fuel will ultimately prove most advantageous to the 
Mexican iron industry, it may be remarked that his suggestions are 
well worthy of attention. 

Mondova is about seventy miles southwest of the extensive coal 
fields opened up by Dr. H. B. Butcher. 

The communication is by the Hermanns Pass, and there would 
probably be but little difficulty in running a narrow-gauge road by 
the Rio Salada, and through Progreso (provided no nearer coal-fields 
be opened), to connect the mines and Mondova, which is destined in 
any event to be a commercial and manufacturing centre of great im- 
portance. 

In this connection the practice at the Pd,nuco smelter at Candela, 
is quite interesting. These furnaces have been conducted by Dr. 
Henry B. Butcher, and have been run on the coal which he first dis- 
covered near the river Sabinas (? ) twenty miles north of Progreso.* 

Dr. H. B. Butcher informs me that the reverberatory (Swansea) fur- 
naces were capable of treating four charges of to 2 tons of the 
Pdnuco copper ore in a day, and that to do this, required from 3 to 3J 
tons of coal. The total amount of ore would thus be 6 to 8 tons, and 
the limestone mixed with it frcim 120 pounds to 200 pounds. In other 
words, from 12,120 pounds to 16,200 pounds of charge was treated 
by 6000 to 7000 pounds of coal, which shows very well for its duty 
on the large scale. An inspection of the residue left under the grate 

* This locality is marked in tlic specimens of foasils which he was good enough 
to give me “ Sabinas," though on his map the coal-mine ocenrs on a river marked 
“Eio 8a” which is seen to form a junction with a stream called the “Salada.” 
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revealed numerous fragments of well-coked coal, which was coherent 
and well adapted to metallurgical operations. 

. I selected some of the coal from the bins at the furnace, and had 
it analyzed in my laboratory by Mr. Henderson, with the following 
results : 


Specific gravity of coal, . .1.46 

Hygroscopic moisture, , . .54 

Yolatile combustible matter, 19.20 

Fixed Carbon (Coke), by difference, G2.S2 

Ash (light grayish white), 17.8*S 


Total, 100.00 

Fuel ratio, , . , o2?> 


The following check analysis was subsequently made by Mr. 
Richard D. Baker of another fragment of the same piece of coal. 

As the two analyses were fragments and not from an averaged 
lot, the differences are unimportant. 

The lesser percentage of volatile combustible matter in the fol- 
lowing analysis may be due to changes which had taken place in 
the coal itself during the two weeks of its exposure in the labora- 
tory intervening between the two analyses : 


Hygroscopic moisture, !)1 

Volatile combustible matter, 18.76 

Fixed Carbon (Coke) by difference, .... 05.3.5 
Ash (light grayish white), 15.38 

10000 

Sulphur, 0.317 

Phosphorus, trace. 

Fuel ratio, . . . 3,48 


It may be interesting to compare this result with that obtained 
from a specimen of coal from the Carazal, which was furnished by 
Mr. W. A. Butcher, and analyzed by Mr. Henderson. 


Specific gravity of coal, . . 1.39 • 

Hygroscopic moisture, 0.58 

Volatile combustible matter, 10.24 

Fixed Carbon (Coke), by difference, .... * 64.48 

Ash (grayish white), 18.70 


Total, 100.00 

Fuel ratio, . . . 3,97 
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The fuel ratios, or the ratio between the solid and volatile hydro- 
carbons, are 3.23, 3.48, and 3.97, which place them well within those 
of bituminous coals, t.e., those having a fuel ratio of from 5 to 0. 

It will be understood by all those familiar with coals, that the large 
percentage of ash in the above analyses is a variable factor which is 
almost certain to be very much reduced when the mines get to pro- 
ducing on the large scale. The fuel ratio was a means suggested 
by the author, to ascertain the true relationships of the coal inde- 
pendent of this fortuitous factor.* 

It is, of course, of the greatest importance, in the great devel- 
opment which Mexico is almost certain te undergo in the next few 
years, that fuel, the most important adjunct to such development, 
should be obtainable from her own domain, and near the scenes of 
the operations which foreign capital is about to commence. 


List op Levei.s obtained from Mr. E. A. Handy, Engineer 
IN CHARGE “ Mexican National Saltillo, Mexico. 


Xiaredo, Texas, .... 
Laznpazos, Mexico, 

Villaldama. ** ... 

Monterey, ** ... 

G-arcia, “ ... 

Saltillo, . . . 

Puerta de los Cameros, Mexico, 
Matehuala, 

Solis, 

Monclova, “ 

Monclova,t “ 

Castaao,f “ 


Feet above 
ocean level 

. 438 

, 1032 
. 1412 
. 1790 
. 2334 
. 5253 
. 6916 
. 5360 
. 6138 
. 1980 
. 1948.85 
. 2431.14 


The Corrected Barometer Levels based upon the above 
DATA. Taken by the writer in Mexico, Noyejibbr and 
December, 1883. 

FEET ABOVE SEA | FEET ABOVE SEA 

Laredo (Texas), .... 438 } Bridge over Salado, .... 558 

Bridge over Bio Grande (?), . . 518 1 Mojino (station M. N. B.E.), . . 733 

Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, . . . 568 ! Laxnpazos, ..... 1032 

First cut west on railroad, . - 633 1 Qolondrina (station N. M. E.E.), . 1407 


* See Tramactiom of Am. Imt. of 3L JS?., vol. vi., p. 430, and publications of the 
2d Geoi.Surv. of Pa., vol. M., p. 128. 

t Bata obtained from the Mexican International E.B. 
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FEET ABOVE SEA [ FEET ABOVE SEA 

Gujidalupe 'station X. M. E.E.j, • Calientes, 1872 

Kisb throu;,di ffiot-hiHs we&t, . . 1^37 | Puei-to San Antonio, . . . 2252 

Secoml Mescal Handle, . . . 1H12 , Road crossing ridge east of Panuco^ 2752 

Piedras Pintas, 1987 j House at Famtco ^line, . . . 3742 

N(‘ar foot of Yguana Range, . . 2HV2 Mouth of Graham Level, . . . 4017 

Cedar Tree ^ at Candela Fork), . 3212 } Tree near gold mine, in bed of 

Xjutei, 38371 brook, 3927 

10 nil uutes later, . . * . 4152 Gold Mine fof TV, A Butcher), . 3977 


15 minutes later summit), . , 44G2 

8 minutes later {commeucement of 

descent), 4462 

14 minutes latter ifoot of feteej} de- 


Sunmiit between Gold 3Iine and 
P^nwOf ...... 4377 

Road from Fayinco Mine, at second 
arroyo, 3077 


scent 4212 

Jffcal JL (15 minutes later jf . 4fK52 

Bocn Xetjm, 43.*i7 

Mouth of Fiu^tia Vista drift, . . 3897 

Doctor^ 3797 

Guatlafapp Mine, .... 3517 
Boundary of Arroi/o (fi. of Clai/iii, . 3497 
Jkloutli of Arroyo Mine, . . . 3342 

X<‘ur bound, of *4 , head of gulch, . 3437 
ViUaldama Station, . . . 1412 

Yillalduma (Botidlo’s‘, . . . 1372 

In Vinakhiiua Valley, . . . 1747 

Jacal d. Isidro del Potrero, . 1822 
Mouth of Potrero Caiioii, . . 1917 

100 yards (*ast of the following : . 2697 | 

San jintomo, ..... 2722 i 
Jacal de Don Tomas Gonzalez Vil- ! 

larcal 2747 i 

45 inimitcs on road to Finiios, , 3642 j 
Estacado halting place), . . 3742 1 

15 minutes from alwve, . . . 4492 I 

Enemo (lordo ' second haltingplace), 4607 ' 
Flnitoa main opening, , . , 5317 

Botcllo’s jacal, ..... 6067 
1st halt on road to MontanoSf . . 6267 

2d halt on road to MontarioSj . . 6317 j 

TVatcr hole nearest jacal, , . . 6367 

Minor summit on range (road to 
MontauoHfj ..... 6387 
Vein, outcrop on route, . . . 6342 

Samiuit on route to MontafloSj . . 6567 

Principal month of Montanos^ . . 6017 


Int(*r^ectiOn with main road to Mon- 

clova, 2217 

Ranche del Salitrillo, . . . 19.37 

Hacienda de la Mota, . . • 1937 

Carizo Lejos, 1727 

Hacienda de El Oro, . . . 1877 

San Jose, 1917 

Jim. Denning’s (Monel ova), . # 1937 

Monolo va ( Point unknown R.R. 

datum), 1980 

Monclova,"^ .... 1948.85 

Head of Campaiias, .... 2025 
Bottom of hill, ..... 1972 
Foot-hills, 5 miles southwest of Mon- 

clova, 2427 

Opening of La FiHoma, . . . 2577 

Ridge between cut and Fiojas^ . 3627 
Summit of Divide Las Animas 

Cafion, 4027 

Water line Las Animas Cailon, . 3427 
Iron outcrops. Trail to EiojaSf . 3252 
Mouth of Fiojas (second shaft), . 3077 
Dump pile (first shaft Rhjas)^ . 3027 
Road to Saltillo, opposite iron mine, 2187 

Castaiio, 2462 

CastaBo,^ .... 2431.14 
Palo Blanco (Ooahnila), . . . 2662 

Camp. CaBon del Beal Viejo, . . 3337 

Water line below San FafaeH^ . . 3737 

Mouth of first shaft San Bafael^ , 4437 
Mouth of principal shaft Sim Fafael, 4512 
‘ Another point (foot of steep hill), . 3787 


Summit, 3 hours later, 12.45 P.M., . 6587 Camp, near above, .... 1927 

25 minutes later, Botello’s jacal, San Ramon, 1952 

1.10 P.M., 6067 Highest point opposite Sierra Colo- 

Hacienda San Anton, (foot of field), 2672 xada, 1902 

Lampazos town (Tasguez^s shop), . 1092 i Dinner Camp, 1842 

El Paso Creek (road to Candela), , 1132 Bustamante Station, , . . 1532 

Candela (Dr. H.M.Butcher*s house), 1012 Palo Blanco Station, . . . 1887 

Candela (copper furnaces), . . 1612 Salinas Station, .... 1547 

Entrance to Puerto, .... 1767 Monterey Station, . . . 1790 

Middle of Puerto, . ... 1882 Monterey hotel, .... 1465 


* Data obtained from the Mexican International B.B, 
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Amidst many conHicting data, unavoidable in a case like the pres- 
ent, where a largo number of ol)servations extending over a long 
time were made on a single aneroid barometer without oven tlie 
check which simultaneous readings of a stationary instrument would 
have supplied, the height of Guadalupe station was assumofl as 
430 feet above Lampazos station, tliis being the mean of two sets 
of readings taken at intervals of two hours between tlie stations. 
This makes Guadalupe station 1462 feet above ocean level, and all 
the altitudes in the Villaldama district are calculated on this basis. 
The altitudes obtained in the Monclova district, and in the region 
between it and Lampazos, are calculated directly from the datum of 
Lampazos station. The isolated datum for Monclova obtaine*! from 
Mr. Handy could not be usefl because the exact spot is not specified. 


THE TOBSIOH-BALAJSrCE. 

BT ALFRED SPRINGER, PH.D., CINCINNATI, 0. 

Chemists, physicists and others, whose occupations necessitate the 
use of fine scales, have heretofore regretted their inability to obtain 
any which would remain uniformly accurate. 

The difference between the theoretical and the actual results ob- 
tained in the ordinaiy balance (provided the pivot-distances are 
exact) is mainly due to the frictional resistance between the knife- 
edges and their bearings. This frictional resistance, although re- 
duced to a minimum in the finest scales when new, constantly in- 
creases, thereby decreasing the sensitiveness proportionately. 

When examined under the microscope, neither tlie surface of the 
knife-edge nor that of its bearings ever appears perfectly smooth. 
Soft knife-edges are easily blunted, whereas hard ones are brittle 
and liable to crumble under the effects of over-load or shock. 

Prof. Frederick A. Boeder for many years Ittempted to discover 
some means by which the knife-edge could be replaced with some 
device free from the above-mentioned objections. His experiments 
<-onvinced him that a torsion-joint was best suited for that purpose. 
After he had communicated his conclusion to me, we jointly devel- 
oped the system to its present form. A toraion-wire had been used 
for the centre of rotation, prior to Prof. RoedePs invention, but it 
was found impossible to replace the terminal knife-edges with tor- 
sion-joints. 
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The use of a torsion-joint introduces a new element opposed to 
sensitiveness, namely : that of resistance to molecular displace- 
ment. 

In the scales manufactured by us, according to the size, thin wires 
of gold or bands or rods of an elastic material are strongly tensioned 
ov^.r suitable frames (which themselves are thereby strengthened by 
being equally pressed on all sides). 

The centre frame -B, being attached to the base of the scales, is an 
immovable one. On the upper and lower wire D of this frame 
a compound parallel beam A, is firmly attached. »The ends of 



A. A, Parallel compound beam. B, Immovable centre frame, carrying index 
and beam. C. O. Movable frames carrying the pans. D. J). B. Stretched gold , 
wires over the frames, acting as central and terminal pivots. K Index. F* Weight 
for the purpose of elevating the centre of gravity. G. G. Cups for pans. H. A 
Pans. L Arrest. K. F. Support to receive the weight of the scale when not in 

the beams are similarly attached to the wires of the movable cross-- 
pieces G The ppfpose of the outer cross -pieces which carry the 
support for the pans, is to allow them to descend in a vertical direc- 
tion, thus keeping exact fulcrum-distah 

of the system being firmly soldered^ the whole con- 
struction is in reality but a single piece. 

The resistance to molecular displacement is augmented by 
the tension at which the wires are held, and increases with the 
angle of displacement. This resistance to torsion is many tim^ 
greater than the frictional resistance between the knife-edge eod its 
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bearings, but differs from the latter in this: that it does not vary 
with different loads ; whereas the friction in the knife-edge increases 
with the load placed on the pans. 

Now if this torsional resistance be compensated in some suitable 
manner, it is perfectly evident that it will ])lay no further rob in 
the working of the scales. This nullification of torsional resistance is 
effected in a peculiar manner which we have found to be perfect for 
any arc of oscillation used in balances. 

As a compensation to torsional resistance, we make use of a 

poise” jP, above the centre of rotation, which has no effect 
upon the twisting of the wire as long as in the centre, but according 
to the laws of gravity has an increasing effect in proportion as it 
moves from its neutral position. This increasing force in oscillation 
exactly counterbalances the increasing resistance to molecular dis- 
placement, thus effecting an absolute nullification of the original tor- 
sional resistance in the wires, when oscillating. The scales are now 
free, not only from torsional resistance, but are absolutely friction- 
less. 

For many purposes it is desirable to have less sensitive scales. 
When this is the case, the poise is simply lowered, until the required 
setisitiveness is obtained. 

We have been asked frequently, whether the twisting of the 
wires does not tend to break them. We need only answer, that 
a careful observation will show that the wires are long and the arc 
of oscillation comparatively small ; furthermore, every molecule 
partaking in the motion, no part of the wire undergoes much tor- 
sion. In fact, it is barely visible. Thus much for the smaller scales. 

It will be readily understood that by moving one of the outer 
cross-pieces towards the centre one, and the other away from it, we 
obtain the common steel-yard with its ends of unequal length ; that 
is, a single multiplying lever, in which the knife-edges are replaced 
with torsion-joints. Furthermore, if the long end of this lever be 
attached by a similar cross-piece to the short end of another such 
lever, we get the effect of multiplying levers as used in platform and 
other large scales, but with this great difference : that the multipli- 
cation of the torsion-joints in contradistinction to the knife-edges 
does not increase the error due to friction. 

All the levers, like the simple scale, act as one piece ; and the 
poise can be placed over every centre of rotation, or, if convenient, 
over a single one. We prefer to place it over the last one in the 
system, thus decreasing its size proportionately to the multiplica-^ 
tion of the levers. 
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Both large and small scales constructed on this system are ex- 
tremely sensitive and durable. 

Discussion. 

[Several members asked and received information, illustrated 
upon the blackboard, as to the details of construction of the torsion- 
balance.] 

Peesidbnt Hunt : How large a scale have you actually con- 
structed on this principle? 

De. Speinobr : The first scale we constructed was an analytical 
balance, which was used at the Cincinnati Univeraity. Then we 
made a larger one, a grocery-balance. The last was a thousand- 
pound balance. We have tried to weigh letters on it, to determine 
the amount of postage required, and it does this with the greatest of 
ease. And there is no doubt that any size of bar can be used pro- 
vided the torsional resistance is overcome. 

Arthur V. Abbott, New York City ; I had the pleasure of see- 
ing one or two of these scales in New York a few weeks ago, and 
while I did not have an opportunity to give them the careful c.x- 
amination that I should have like<l to give, yet they struck mo as 
being exceedingly ingenious and useful contrivances. I would ask 
Dr, Springer whether he has made any experiments to determine 
exactly what the absolute sensitiveness of the scale is? I suppose, 
even in the very best mechanical contrivances, there is some little 
loss. I think that even in the famous Emery scale, Mr. Emery 
will admit, and does admit, that there is a slight loss. Although it 
is so very slight in comparison with the immense weights dealt with 
at the Watertown Arsenal, that it is practically inappreciable, yet 
there is a loss. My question would be this : Suppose we place on 
one of the pans a weight, for example, of one hundred pouiwls, now 
what is the smallest quantity of additional weight that will give a 
perceptible motion at the end of the beam ? 

Dr. Springer : It depends altogether on the number of trans- 
missions. I do not think there is such a thing as any weight not 
having some action. The weight may be so small that the action 
may be imperceptible on the scale as we construct it for ordinary 
uses ; but not if it is made for scientific purposes. If desired, we 
could put in a system of leverage, for which you could not find a 
weight so small that itVould not show on some one or other of the 
levers. Of course, we are not making the scales as sensitive as 
that. The large scales we do not want to make so sensitive. There 
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is an objection to it. For instance, if a grocer’s scales indicated a 
grain too much, or a grain too little, he would never stop weigli- 
ing. But in analytical scales, or for gas-analyses, there is almost no 
end to sensitiveness; you want the end as sensitive as possible. 
But the first analytical balance did not have the requisite sensitive- 
ness. With 150 grammes on either side the scale was sensitive to 
jfV milligramme. Then it was not the perfected instrument that it is 
now. I dare say it is in its infancy at present. We have been 
working empirically to a certain extent. Our new balances will 
show milligramme when loaded to 500 grammes. 

N. W. Perry, Cincinnati, Ohio : Did it ever occur to you, \vhere 
extreme accuracy and fine weighing are desired, to have an electri- 
cal register? 'The difference in conductivity of these wires in dif- 
ferent degrees of torsion, might not that give a good register for the 
minute variations ? 

Dr. Sprikger: We have made no attempts whatsoever in that 
line, and of course I cannot say what the effectiveness of such an 
arrangement would be. 

F. W, Gordon, Pittsburgh, Pa.: I would ask Dr. Springer if 
he can give some opinion with regard to the liability to set by this 
torsion. That is to say, such a set as would be insignificant in or- 
dinary mechanical appliances, but, in balances, would raise a ques- 
tion for very grave consideration. Have any experiments of value 
been made to determine that question? 

Dr. Springer ; We have taken that very carefully into considera- 
tion. The scale that we use up to 150 pounds, will not set with 
less than 1300 pounds, so that there is no possibility of an injurious 
set being caused by such small weights as 150 pounds and below. 
Our drug-scale will not set with less than a pound and a half, and 
the highest amount to be weighed on it is one ounce. 

Mr. Kent: Are there any of those scales on exhibition? 

Dit. Springer: For a week we have been 22 feet under water, 
and are 4 feet under now; but the scales are there, and I shall be 
glad to show them as well as I can to anybody who will risk the 
visit. 
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TAMFINQ FBILL-E0LE8 WLTH FLA8TEB OF PABI8. 

BT FRAHK FIRMST02JE, BASTON, PA. 

In the summer of 1881 we were forced to break up and remove 
the large mass of iron which had accumulated under No. 2 furnace 
at Glendon, in order to prepare the foundations of the new furnace 
which has taken its place. 

We used “ Atlas ” powder, drilling the holes with a pair of Rand 
drills. These worked very well when the iron was at all uniform 
in hardness ; but this was not often the ease ; and it frequently hap- 
pened that the holes were hopelessly blocked when but little over a 
foot deep. Good tamping became, therefore very important. 

The common method of tamping is certainly very dangerous 
when there is a percussion cap in the hole, and has, no doubt, caused 
many of the accidents attributed directly to high explosives. We 
found an excellent and safe method by using plaster of Paris, mi.vod 
to the proper consistency and poured into the holes as soon as they 
were loaded. Clean dry sand was mixed with the phvster to reduce 
the quantity needed. 

With proper attention the tamping would set iu a few minutes, 
and little or no more time was required than for tamping in the 
ordinary way. 

We used a magneto” machine (Laflin and Rand) to fire the 
holes ; and an additional advantage in the plan was that any risk 
of catting the exploder-wires in tamping was avoided. 

We found it worth while to load holes not over 13 inches deep 
in a block 3 or 4 feet thick, since the bottom of the hole was en- 
larged by each shot so that the next time it could be loaded more 
heavily, and three or four shots in this way often did as much good 
as a new hole twice the depth, to drill which might have taken ten 
or twelve hours. 

The rise in temperature when boiled plaster solidifies is not suflS- 
cient to ignite the exploders, as we found by repeated trials before 
using it in a loaded hole. 
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Discussion. 

S. Whineey, Meridian, Miss.: During the summer of 1878, 
while engaged on the improvement of the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., under Major "VV. R. King, U. S. Engineers, I had oc- 
casion to blast a large amount of limestone rock from the channel 
of the river. The surface of this rock was from 1 to 3 feet below 
the surface of the water, and the drill holes were from 1 to 3 feet 
deep. The depth of water not being suflScient to make water- 
tamping entirely satisfactory, I experimented with several methods 
and substances for tamping under water. Among these, plaster of 
Paris was pretty thoroughly tried. When the charge of dynamite, 
with the platinum fuse, was in place at the bottom of the drilldiole, 
plaster of Paris, mixed quickly with sufficient water to make a 
rather thin mortar, was run into the drill-hole by means of a funnel 
and tin tube, the lower end of which was placed directly over the 
top of the drill-hole. The charge was allowed to stand twenty to 
thirty minutes for the plaster to set, when it was fired in the usual 
way by a dynamo-machine. Tliis tamping gave very satisfactory 
results ; but it was found difficult to have the plaster used properly 
and intelligently by the class of laborers employed, and the plaster 
would adhere aud harden on the inside of the tube so as to fill and 
obstruct it in a short time. The advantage gained by this close and 
hard tamping, over the water-tamping, was not found to be sufficient 
to justify its use under the disadvantages named above, and it was 
discontinued. Where several hundred holes were to be drilled, 
charged, and fired each day, in sets of from fifteen to twenty each, 
and any delay in charging and firing seriously delayed the whole 
work, the saving of time, when the charge was simply sunk to the 
bottom of the hole, the wires connected, and the charge fired, was 
more than enough to compensate for the defective water-tamping. 

Dr. R. W. Raymond, N. Y. City: I would call attention in 
this connection to the fact that, although the rise in temperature in 
plaster of Paris be not sufficient to explt)de any of our highest ex- 
plosives, there is an element of danger perhaiis not peculiar to the 
use of tliis substance ; and yet, in proportion as it is a perfect tamp- 
ing, in that proportion this element of danger is present. It is not 
safe to leave any of the high explosives (at least those which are 
compounds of nitroglycerin), after tamping for any considerable 
period of time, in such a confined position. A rise in temperature, 
which may not be enough of itself to cause explosion within a rea- 
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sonable period, is often enough to set a generation of gas going wliioli 
will bring the pressure which will cause explosion. The thing to 
be done after tamping is to fire at once. My attention was called 
to this in the early days of the use of a nitroglycerin powder, on 
the Pacific coast. I think the ease is mentioned in my first report 
(1869) as United States Mining Commissioner. As I recollect it, a 
hole had been tamped in the mine just about the time to go to din- 
ner, and the men having gone to dinner leaving the hole with the 
exploder in it, but not lighted. It went off during their absence of 
itself, injuring nobody, but surprising them a good deal. They had 
the idea that dynamite vvas as safe as brown sugar; and among the 
miners the belief was that, in order to be safe, one had only to be 
carejess with it, and leave it lying around loose. Tliere was some, 
truth in that maxim ; but when you come to bottle it up, to j>ack it 
in a drill hole, and put tamping on top of it, then the elements of 
danger are present, and it is simply wise to fire it as soon as yon can. 

At the same mine, where I examined it with some cariosity, they 
had a box of cartridges, which they had brought and unloaded at 
the mouth of the tunnel leading into the mine, and to which the 
men went and fished out a cartridge as they wanted it. This box 
lay for some hours, the finst day after its arrival, under the rays of 
a Californian sun. Well, all that happened was, that slowly the 
lid of that box rose right up. Without question there was a gene- 
ration of gases going on at the comparatively low temperature 
caused inside a wooden box by the sun outside — a generation of 
gases — which lifted the lid and relieved the pressure, so that there 
was no explosion. But rigid tamping of a drill-hole would make 
trouble, I think, if it should be abandoned too long. 

William Kent, Jersey City, N. J. : I would suggest that, just 
before the tamping with plaster of Paris, some compressible sub- 
stance be inserted, with the double object of preventing the condin*- 
tion of heat and of making a compressible cushion, against which 
the gases could work, instead of confining them in a solid, close 
receptacle. 

Dr. Eaymond : I am inclined to think that that expedient wouhl 
rather weaken the effect of the high explosive in particular oases, 
like the one cited in this paper, when it is designed to biu'st asunder 
salamanders of iron. In that case I suppose that any compressible 
substance making a cushion would enable the charge to lilt more 
and lose tearing power, because there would be a yielding at the 
instant of the first impulse, before it came to act directly upon the 
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rigid inclosiiro. I have no doubt that such a cushion would have 
the desired effect where tearing was not so much required as lifting, 
assimilating the effect of the explosion to tliat of gunpowder. I 
have no doubt that a safety-pad would be effective in counteracting 
the dangerous results of the generation of gases, and perhaps even 
increasing the force of powder; but at the same time I doubt 
whether it would do as good work in actually shattering solid rock. 

W IDDI AM Kent: The space occupied by the gases generated 
before the explosion is so small (being but a few cubic inches to 
several thousand times as much), compared with the whole volume 
of the gases after the explosion, that I think the effect in lessening 
the force of the explosion \vould be imperceptible. 

W. S. Ayers, Allamuohy, K. J. : I have found in limestone that 
a cushion did affect the tearing power of the powder; that the ex- 
plosion did not shatter the stone as thoroughly as it did when the 
cushion was not used. 


THE IBIDIU3X mBUSTET. 

BY WM. L. DUDLEYj CINCINNATI, O. 

It is my desire to call attention to a new industry which was 
started about four years ago, through the discovery by ]Mr. John 
Holhiinl, a resident of this city, of the methods employed in work- 
ing the metal iridium. This metal has been known since the year 
1803, having been discovered by Smithson Tennant while investi- 
gating the metallic residue which remained when ])latinum ores 
were dissolved in aqua regia. The metal is classed among the rare 
metals, as it is not found in large quantities, although it is quite 
widely distributed geographically. It is found in California, Oregon, 
Knssia, East India, Borneo, South America, Canada, Australia, and 
in certain parts of France, Germany, and Spain. The principal 
sources of supply of the metal are liussia and California ; it is neaidy 
always found with either platinum or gold, is extracted from those 
ores as a hy-j)rofluct, and is always found in small grains or fine 
powder, the largest pieces being about tiie size of a grain of rice. 
In nature it is generally alloyed with other metals, and the two 
metals with which it is most commonly alloyed are platinum and 
osmium ; the platinum alloy is called platin-iridium,and the osmium 
alloy osmiridium, or iridosmine. The grains of platin-iridium are 
voxi. XII.— S7 
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sometimes found as small cubes with rounded edges, while the iri- 
dosmine usually exists in the form of flat irregular grains and occa- 
sionally as hexagonal prisms. The supply of metal which is derived 
from Russia is generally obtained from the platinum mines which 
are situated in the Ural Mountains; while in California it is found 
principally in the placer gold-washings. The ores of iridium are 
a source of great annoyance when mixed with gold-dust on account 
of its specific gravity, which is about 19.3, being nearly the same as 
that of gold. Consequently, it is impossible to separate the gold 
from the iridium by the process of washing; the separation may, 
however, be made either by the amalgamation of the gold (as neither 
iridium nor its ores combine with mercury), or by dissolving out the 
gold in aqua regia. 

In the mints these metals are frequently separated by melting the 
gold-dust and allowing tlie molten mass to remain in the crucible 
for some time, during which the iridium slowly settles to the bottom, 
as it does not alloy with the gold under such circumstances. The 
gold is then poured off from the top, and the tlregs in the l)ott(m) of 
the crucible are found to contain the greater quantity of the iridium. 
The gold contained in the dregs is then dissolved and the irklium 
remains in the residue. 

In Russia it is contrary to the law to possess or deal in iridium 
ore, and, consequently, the goveimment takes possession of all the 
ore which is mined or extracted from the platinum ore.s in that' 
country, and it is stored in the vaults of the Royal Mint. Tlie 
reason for the law is, that some years ago the Ru.ssian gov<‘rnment 
found that speculators in gold-dust would sometimes add iridium to 
it (which often escaped detection by the officials of the mint), for the 
purpose of increasing its weight. On attempting to work this gold 
they found the fine particles of iridium distributed through the 
ingots; on rolling the ingots into sheets, those individual grain.s or 
particles produced indentations in their steel rolls ; and in striking 
out the coins the dies were marred an<l defaced, thus causing con- 
siderable loss to the government. In order to prevent this spe<jies 
of fraud, the government passed a law prohibiting persons from 
handling the metal in any way and compelling its immediate sur- 
render. 

For a number of years experimenters have endeavored to melt the 
iridosmine or iridium in order to utilize it in rhe arts for such pur- 
poses as could with advantage employ a metal of its wonderful prop- 
erties ; but until lately success has been only partial. 
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I may here briefly describe the properties of the metal itself. 
Iridium possesses a \Vhite lustre, resembling that of steel ; its hard- 
ness is about equal to that of the ruby ; in the cold it is quite brittle, 
but at a white heat it is somewhat malleable. It is one of the 
heaviest of metals, having a specific gravity of 22.38. When heated 
in the air to a red heat the metal is very slowly oxidized ; but upon 
raising the temperature to about 1000 C., it parts with its oxygen, 
and hence at a high heat (above 1000 C.), it is not oxidized. It is 
insoluble in all single acids, but is very slightly soluble in aqua regia 
after being heated in the state of fine powder for many hours. In a 
massive state, however, aqua regia does not attack it. 

In attempting to fuse iridium heretofore, it has been found by ex- 
perimenters that the best results that could be obtained were by means 
of the oxy-hydrogen or electric furnaces, but that with either of 
these means of fusion they could only work a very small quantity 
of the metal at a time, and obtain a globule of very small size. 
Previous to the present time iridium has had substantially but one 
use (with the exception of alloying with platiiuim), viz., for pointing 
gold pens. The iridium point is commonly called ‘‘diamond point 
upon a gold pen, and it consists simply of a small grain of iridosmine 
which has been selected for the purpose, and soldered to the tip of 
the pen. These points arc selected by first removing from the ore, 
by means of a magnet, tlie magnetic oxide of iron which always 
accompanies it, and then dissolving out, by means of acids, the other 
impurities which may be present; the ore is then washed with water, 
dried and sifted in order to remove the fine dust, and the sifted ore 
is then ready for the selection of points. This is done by an ope- 
rator, who rolls the grains of iridium around with a needle point, 
examining them under a magnifying glass, and selecting those which 
are solid, compact, and of the proper size and shape. These points 
are usually selected in three grades, small, medium, and large, de- 
pending upon the size of the pen for which they are intended to be 
used. The grain of iridium having been soldered on to the end of 
the pen, it is sawed in two (which makes the two nibs of the pen), 
and ground up in the proper shape. 

About four years ago Mr. John Holland, the well-known gold pen 
manufacturer, found it necessary to have pieces of iridium larger 
than those generally found in nature for the purpose of making 
points for the Maokinnon stylographic pen. After many experi- 
ments he found that by heating the ore in a Hessian crucible to a 
white heat and adding to it phosphorus, and continuing the heating 
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for a few minutes, he could obtain a perfect fusion of the metal, 
which could be poured out and cast into almos't any desired shape. 
This material was found on physical examination to be about as hard 
as the natural grains of iridium; and in fact seemed to have all the 
properties of the metal itself. On chemical analysis it was found 
that the metal fused with phosphorus contained, according to two 
determinations, 7*52 per cent, and 7.74 per cent, of phosphorus. At 
this stage of the discovery we became acquainted with it, and began 
experiments with the intention of putting the product to some prac- 
tical use in the arts. It was found that the presence of phosphorus 
rendered the metal quite readily fusible at a white heat, but this, of 
course, was an obstacle in the way of its use for electrical purposes. 
Desiring, therefore, to remove the phosphorus, we found by experi- 



menting that by heating the metal in a bed of lime the phosphorus 
could be completely removed. In this operation, the metal is first 
heated in an ordinary furnace at a white heat, and finally, after no 
more phosphorus makes its appearance, it is removed and placed in 
an eleetric furnace with a lime crucible and there heated until the 
last traces of phosphorus are removed ; the metal which then re- 
mains will resist as much heat without fusion as the native metal. 

In mechanical applications, where the metal is not subject to great 
heat, it is melted with phosphorus and oast into the shape desired, 
and then ground or worked as the application may The 
first application to which it was put was for the^ of the 

Mackinnon pen-pom^ Tor this purpose, the metal, after being 
fused, is removed from the furnace and nouned 
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iron, which are kept apart the desired distance so as to make a sheet 
of iridium of the thickness required. The metal is poured, as I have 
said, between these plates, and the plates are brought suddenly to- 
gether, on the plan of a closed ingot with a hinge, so that as the 
metal cools it is subjected to pressure which closes the pores and 
makes a very compact easting. The slabs for the Mackinnon pen- 
points are about oue-thirty-second of an inch in thickness, and are 
broken up into small irregular pieces which are soldered on a strip 
of brass and ground down to a flat surface by means of a copper- 



lap. The copper-lap (Fig. 1) consists of a plate of copper, about 
one-half inch in thickness and eight inches in diameter, fixed on a 
spindle which is made to revolve from eight hundred to a thoussind 
revolutions per minute ; the copper of which the lap is composed is 
wrought copper, well anuealed, and consequently very soft. In 
order to gri nd with it, corundum or diamond-dust is mixed with oil 
and applied to the flat surface of the lap by means of a flat steel 
ihstrument, upon which pressure is applied in order to force the 
corundana or diamond-dust into the copper, thereby making a cutting 
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surface. The iridium to be ground is held against this sharp surface 
of the lap, and the corundum or diamond-dust gradually cuts the 
metal away. As the cutting material wears from the copper-lap, 
another application of the corundum and diamond-dust is made by 
means of the steel instrument as described ; this operation is con- 
tinued until the grinding is complete. After the slabs are ground 
to a surface they are then drilled. In the drilling operation, the 
iridium is first countersunk by means of a diamond drill, consisting 
of an upright spindle suitably fixed in a frame so as to revolve freely; 
the bottom of the spindle holds a small rod of brass, to the lower 
end of which is set a white diamond-splint. This drill is made to 
revolve about nine hundred revolutions per minute. The iridium 
is held up against the diamond with a light pressure, and the dia- 



mond gradually makes a conical hole or countersink. After counter- 
sinking the iridium, it is finally pierced by means of a copper drill 
(Fig, 2), which consists of a piece of soft copper wire, which is file<l 
down to a point and set in a drill similar to that in which the dia- 
mond is placed, but this drill makes about thirty-five hundred revo- 
lutions per nainute. Corundum or diamond-dust and oil is put into 
tlie countersink Opening in the iridium, and then it is held up against 
the piece of revolving copper. The diamond-dust or corundum, 
imbedding itself in the copper, acts as a cutting surface, and finally 
aeeomplishes the drilling of the hole. The holes having been drilled 
in the pieces of iridium which were soldered to the brass, the brass 
is finally dissolved from the iridium by means of nitric acid ; and 

then we have in'egnlar-shaped pieces of iridium, pi'erced with holes. 

These pieces of iridium are then soldered in DroDer oositioa to the 
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end of the Maohinnon pen, fitting into the opening of which there 
is a valve consisting of an iridium-pointed wire. The iridium is 
then ground to the proper shape on the outside by means of a 
copper-lap, as shown in Fig. 3, consisting of three or more copper 
cylinders on a common spindle, making about three thousand revo- 
lutions per minute. 

The operation of sawing iridium is carried on by means of a copper 
disk (Fig. 4), from four to eight inches in diameter, made of soft 
thin sheet-copper, held between two clamps, placed on a spindle re- 
volving at the rate of about twenty-five hundred revolutions per 
minute. This sheet of copper revolves in a box which contains 



corundum ordiamond-dUvSt and cotton-seed oil. The cotton-secd oil 
with the cutting material adheres to the periphery of the saw, and 
as the saw comes in contact \yitha piece of iridium it gradually does 
the work. Cotton-seed oil is preferred for this purpose to any other 
oil^ on account of its viscosity. 

I may mention briefly some of the uses to which iridium has been 
applied. First, I will refer to tlie draw-plate f<)r drawing wire. 
There are at present, besides the iridium draw-plate, the ordinary 
steel plate which is used for drawing heavy wire, and the ruby plate, 
which is used in drawing gold and silver wires, where it is desirable 
to have them of uniform thickn^* The iridium plate is made 
somewhat siniilar to the ruby consisting of a piece of iridium 
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which has been countersunk and drilled in the usual wav to the size 
of the hole required, and set in a brass plate, where it is firmly held 
by a bushing. This plate is now coming into use, and is rapidly 
taking the place of the ruby plate, being equal to the ruby in hard- 
ness and much more durable, since it is less liable to break or chip 
by rough handling or heating. 

Iridium knives arc made for fine scales and balances, the bearing 
edge of which consists of iridium, soldered firmly to a bra.s.s body. 
These are rapidly taking the place of the agate for fine elu‘ini<*al 
balances, and there seems to be no reason why they should not have 
even a more extended use, since they are superior to the agate in 
that they take a finer edge and thereby make a more delicate bal- 
ance, and are not so liable to crack or break. They are now being 
used altogether by Mr. Henry Troemner, of Philadelphia, the well- 
known scale manufacturer, for the purpose of adjusting hi.s weights 
for all of his scales. 

Hypodermic needles for physicians’ and surgeons’ u-e are now 
made of gold and tipped with iridium, in place of the old steel 
pointed ones, which are liable to rust or corrode if not properly taken 
care of. The iridium being hard will take a good edge, ami is not 
subject to corrosion, as is steel. 

Styluses for manifold writing are also being made with iridium 
points, having decided advantages over either steel or agate. Iridium 
points are also being applied to surveyors’ and engineers’ instru- 
ments, and in all places, in fact, whore hardness, durability, and 
non-corrosibility are required. For all the above uses the iridium 
alloyed by fusion with phosphorus is employed. 

Some years ago experiments were made in order to apply this 
metal to the electric light. W e found that an iridium olwtrode U!-e<l 
upon the negative of an arc-light would keep its shape and resLst 
the heat, proviiled the positive carbon which was used with it was 
not allowed to strike or fall too heavily upon the iridium negative. 
Since the metal at a white heat becomes malleable, a continual 
pounding or striking would gradually beat the negative out of shape. 
The iridium negatives are made by setting a piece of dc-phospliorizcd 
iridium in the end of a brass rod about six inches long and nine- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter. The length of the iridium is 
about half an inch, ground conical in shape. It was found that the 
brass, being only half an inch from the arc, would resist the action 
of the heat j but in some cases where the lamp flamed the bra.ss was 
liable to undergo partial fusion ; and in such casas it was found de- 
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simblc to put a thimble or cap of platinum over the end of tlie brass 
and just below the iridium^ the platinum thimble being about half 
an inch long. 

One of the most important applications of iridium which has yet 
been made is to the electrical contact-points of telegraphic apparatus. 
These contact-points consist of pieces of copper wire tip[)ed with irid- 
ium, which are set in the instrument just as platinum points are set. 
These contacts will outlive many platinum contacts; are not subject 
to oxidation or sticking as are the platinum ones; and all that is 
necCvSsary in order to clean them when they become dirty is to pass 
over their surface an emery file or a piece of fine emery-i)aper. These 
contacts have been thoroughly tested by various eminent electricians 
and also by long continued use, and the advantages herein stated 
have been in every case fully demonstrated. 

In the [)ast three years we have been experimenting on methods 
of plating with iridium, and about one year ago we succeeded in 
obtaining a bright reguline deposit of iridium on base metals. This 
deposit resembles the natural metal, being quite hard and resisting 
the action of muds. There were many dilliciilties encountered in 
acc(>m})lishing this result, on account of the power of the metal to 
resist the action of the solutions ; but we have succeeded in obtaining 
a solution which gradually attacks an anode of iridium, and it is 
hoped in a short time that all the minor practical difficulties will be 
overcome in the plating of articles on a commercial scale. So far, 
we have been thoroughly testing our results, and do not feel prepared 
to place our work before the public until it is perfect in all its details. 

Discussion. 

James C. Baylks, New York City: I would like to ask Mr. 
Dudley how the anode is prepared in electro-plating ; whether from 
iridium in grains, or in the fused state. 

Mr, DudukY : We use iridium which has been fused with phos- 
phorus. It contains 5 percent, of phosphorus, which does no dam- 
age. Of course, in working out a proldom of this nature, it takes 
several years to ascertain all the causes of disturbance ; but we have 
not yet attributed any trouble to the phosphorus in the solution. 
We have made many experiments with alloys of iridium, but have 
practically failed to get an anode of them which would readily dis- 
solve; but we find that the anode of fused iridium gradually dis- 
solves, and yet not fast enough to keep the solution replenished, 
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which has been countersunk and drilled in the usual way to the size 
of the hole required, and set in a brass plate, where it is firmly held 
by a bushing. This plate is now coming into use, and is rapidly 
taking the place of the ruby plate, being equal to the ruby in hard- 
ness and much more durable, since it is less liable to break or chip 
by rough handling or heating. 

Iridium knives are made for fine scales and balances, the bearing 
edge of which consists of iridium, soldered firmly to a brass body. 
These are rapidly taking the place of the agate for fine chemical 
balances, and there seems to be no reason why they should not have 
even a more extended use, since they are superior to the agate in 
that they take a finer edge and thereby make a more delicate bal- 
ance, and are not so liable to crack or break. They are now being 
used altogether by Mr. Henry Troemner, of Philadelphia, the well- 
known scale manufacturer, for the purpose of adjusting his weights 
for all of his scales. 

Hypodermic needles for physicians’ and surgeons’ u^e are now 
made of gold and tipped with iridium, in place of the old steel 
pointed ones, which are liable to rust or corrode if not properly taken 
care of. The iridium being hard will take a good edge, and is not 
subject to corrosion, as is steel. 

Styluses for manifold writing are also being made with iridium 
points, having decided advantages over either steel or agate. Iridium 
points are also being applied to surveyors’ and engineers’ instru- 
ments, and in all places, in fact, where hardness, durability, and 
non-corrosibility are required. For all the above uses the iridium 
alloyed by fusion with phosphorus is employed. 

Some years ago experiments were made in order to apply this 
metal to the electric light. We found that an iridium electrode used 
upon the negative of an arc-light would keep its shape and resist 
the heat, provided the positive carbon which was used with it was 
not allowed to strike or fall too heavily upon the iridium negative. 
Since the metal at a white heat becomes malleable, a continual 
pounding or striking would gradually beat the negative out of shape. 
The iridium negatives are made by setting apieceof de-phosphorized 
iridium in the end of a brass rod about six inches long and nine- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter. The length of the iridium is 
about half an inch, ground conical in shape. It was found that the 
brass, being only half an inch from the arc, would resist the action 
of the heat ; but in some cases where the lamp flamed the bra.«s was 
liable to undergo partial fusion ; and in such cases it was found de- 
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sirable to put a thimble or cap of platinum over the end of the brass 
and just below the iridium, the platinum thimble being about half 
an inch long. 

One of the most important applications of iridium which has yet 
been made is to the electrical contact-points of telegraphic a])paratus. 
These contact-points consist of pieces of copper wire tipped with irid- 
ium, which are set in the instrument just as platinum points are set. 
These contacts will outlive many platinum contacts; are not subject 
to oxidation or sticking as are the platinum ones; and all that is 
necessary in order to clean them when they become dirty is to pass 
over their surface an emery file or a piece of fine emery-paper. These 
contacts have been thoroughly tested by various eminent electricians 
and also by long continued use, and the advantages herein stated 
have been in every case fully demonstrated. 

In the past three years we have been experimeuting on methods 
of plating with iridium, and about one year ago we succeeded in 
obtaining a bright reguline deposit of iridium on base metals. This 
deposit resembles the natural metal, being quite hard and resisting 
the action of acids. There were many difficulties encountered in 
accomplishing this result, on account of the power of the metal to 
resist the action of the solutions ; but we have succeeded in obtaining 
a solution which gradually attacks an anode of iridium, and it is 
hoped in a short time that all the minor practical difficulties will be 
overcome in the plating of articles on a coinmei'cial scale. So far, 
we have been thoroughly testing our results, and do not feel prepared 
to place our work before the public until it is perfect in all its details. 


Discussion. 

James C. Bayles, New York City : I would like to ask Mr. 
Dudley how the anode is prepared in electro-plating ; whether from 
iridium in grains, or in the fused state. 

Mr. Dudley: We use iridium which has been fused with phos- 
phorus. It contains 5 per cent, of phosphorus, which does no dam- 
age, Of course, in working out a problem of this nature, it takes 
several years to ascertain all the causes of disturbance ; but we have 
not yet attributed any trouble to the phosphorus in the solution. 
We have made many experiments with alloys of iridium, but have 
practically failed to get an anode of them which would readily dis- 
solve; but we find that the anode of fused iridium gradually dis- 
solves, and yet not fast enough to keep the solution replenished, 
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■without the addition, now and then, of some of the pure salt, the 
amount depending upon the kind of solution employed. The same 
thing is necessary in silver- and in nickel-plating. Theoretically, the 
anode should dissolve and keep the solution up to the proper strength. 
In practice, that is never the case. 

Mr. Bayles : How is the solution made ? 

Mr. Dudeey: This solution is made by dissolving the iridium 
first with chlorine and sodium chloride. The iridium oriridosmine 
is mixed \\ith common salt, placed in a tube, and heated to redness. 
Clilorine gas is then allowed to flow slowly through the tube for 
several hours, at the end of which time most of the iridium will 
have combined with the salt and chlorine to form the double chlo- 
ride of iridium and sodium, which rapidly dissolves in water. rx*om 
this solution we can obtain any salt of iridium which we desire. In 
plating wdth the metal, w^e find that a solution, very slightly acidi- 
fied with sulphuric acid, gives the best results practically, although 
neutral or alkaline solutions wmrk very well. 

A Member : What kind of solder is used in soldering iridium 
to other metals ? 

Mr. Dudley : Ordinary silver-solder. Soft solder will solder the 
metal as w^ell, but we seldom use it, since it is not as durable. 

Dr. R. W. Raymond, New York City : I would ask whether it 
is known wdiat is the possible supply of that metal. 

Mr. Dudley: Well, we find it, like a good many other metals, 
widely distributed — in Canada, and many parts of the United States, 
in France, and a great many European countries, and, as I have 
said, the largest supply has heretofore been in Russia. The Russian 
government are very arbitrary, and they enforce their laws right up 
to the mark, and generally when they make a law, they make it 
pretty strong to start with. (Laughter.) As iridium was found 
principally in Russia, we sent over a representative to see what could 
be done about getting our supply from there. He went to the United 
States consul at St. Petersburg, and was informed that there was a 
law, requiring persons who had any iridium in their possession, to 
turn it over immediately to the authorities, on pain of being exiled 
to Siberia for life. (Laughter.) The result was that in a short time 
the mint had stored up in its vaults quite a supply of the metal. Our 
representative went to the consul, who telegraphed to the platinum 
mines, where most of the iridium is obtained, but received no answer. 
He wrote a letter, but still no answer* Telegraphed again. No 
answer. He finally found that as every telegram or communication 
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was liable to be opened and read, those receiving the same were 
afraid to have anything to do with the matter for fear, of going to 
Siberia. The result was that he could do nothing. But there are 
some parties in Hamburg, who deal in the ore, and we get most of it 
from them. It is said that they get it from the mint at St, Peters- 
burg, I may say, also, that we get from three to four hundred 
ounces annually from the United States government. We do not 
get more for the reason that the mints will not knowingly buy gold- 
dust which contains any iridium. They examine the dust very care- 
fully, but, in spite of their care, they get a little. 


THU BUNJSFIOIAL FUJSTD OF THE LEHIQH COAL AJSTD 
HAVIGATIOH COMPANY. 

BY JOSEPH S. HABBIS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

As a result of the study of social problems to which so much 
thought has been given in this country and Europe in the last half 
century, many employers of labor have come to think that some pro- 
vision should be made for their workingmen in ease of injury. There 
has been a growing tendency so to administer the laws governing in- 
dustrial pursuits in these countries as to add self-interest on the part 
of capitalists, to the plea urged by humanity, that every possible 
care should be taken to guard the workers from accident; but as no 
care can guarantee immunity, there is a necessity to supplement 
these precautions by some method of providing pecuniary aid that 
shall be available when disabling accidents do occur. 

It was once a favorite idea of theorists on political economy, that 
in the ideal state of society every man should take care of himself, 
and that the less care or control there was assumed by any man over 
otheiV' private affairs, the better; but this gospel of selfishness has 
had its day, and it is now generally recognized that in the existing 
state of affairs the stronger and richer cannot escape the duty of being 
to some extent, the keepers of their less fortunate brethren ; and, on 
the other hand, that an assumption of care for them involving to 
some extent an exercise of authority, is not a thing to be necessarily 
and always resisted. Out of these convictions, many efforts for the 
amelioration of the condition of workingmen have grown — which 
or one result have produced various plans which combine the con- 
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tribiitions of employers and employed, in a fund from which relief 
for injured workmen may be drawn. 

The oflEicers of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company have 
given a good deal of thought to the formation of such a fund for the 
persons employed about their mines, and have made use of the ex- 
perience of other companies so far as it could be had. There are 
two cases directly in point, in the fund established by the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Company in 1877, which is still in 
operation, and the Employees^ Benefit Fund of the Wilkesbarre Coal 
and Iron Company, which grew out of the Avondale disaster in 1869, 
and which continued in operation till 1877, when the pecuniary and 
other difficulties of the time led to its abandonment. The scheme 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, as set 
forth in the original circular of President F. B. Gowen, is presented 
here, followed by extracts from the proceedings of the Trustees of 
the Employees^ Benefit Fund, which, though placed somewhat out of 
their chronological order, represent the plan fairly enough. Then 
follows the lately-issued circular of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Companj", with some remarks which a study of the subject has sug- 
gested to the writer. 

The following circular shows the plan of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company : 

To the Miners and Laborers of the Philadelphia and Beading Coal and Iron Company: 

Tlie Philadelphia and Heading Coal and Iron Company will give twenty thousand 
dollars ($20,000 ) as an endowment of a beneficial fund for insurance against accidents 
and death of such of their miners and laborers as may desire to accept its benefits, 
by complying with the following provisions : 

First. Mineis and inside laborers to pay to the fund thirty cents per month. 

Second, Outside laborers to pay twenty cents per month. 

Third. Boys and old men to pay either five or ten cents per month, as may be 
determined by the proper district superintendents. 

All payments to be made monthly by deductions from the pay-roll ; but no pay- 
ments to be made in any month in which the person paying does not work, and in 
cases where not more than one w’eek^s time is made in any month, the payments for 
said month to be reduced one-half. 

In case of any accidental injury sustained by a contributor when actually en- 
gaged in the employment of the Company, which incapacitates him from work, 
the party injured shall receive during the period of such incapacity the following 
sums : 

Those who have paid thirty cents, or twenty cents per month, shall receive five 
dollars per week. 

Those who have paid ten cents per month, shall receive two dollars per week. 

Those who have paid five cents per month, shall receive one dollar per week. 

Provided, that no payment shall be made for a longer period than six months, 
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and that the certificate of a reputable physician that the disability is the result of 
an accidental injury, such as above described, shall be furnished at the end of each 
month. 

In case of death directly resulting from any such accidental injury, the following 
sums Will be paid : On account of those who have contributed thirty or twenty cents 
per month, thirty dollars m msA, and seven dollars per week for one year ; for tliose 
who have contributed ten cents per month, the sum of thirty dollars in cash and two 
dollars and eighty cents per week for one year; and for those who have contributed 
five cents per month, the sum of thirty dollars in cash and one dollar and forty cents 
per week for one year. 

The said payments of thirty dollars to be made within one month after the death, 
and the weekly allowances to be paid montlily during the year, and in all cases a 
ceitificate of the coi oner or a reputable physician will be reqiiiied that death re- 
sulted directly from an accidental injury sustained as aforesaid, and not from disease. 
It being provided that in case of death the payments shall be made exclusively to 
such relative, relatives, or heirs-at-law of the deceased as are fiist named in the fol- 
lowing list : 

First. To the widow. 

Second To the children. 

Third, To the parents. 

Fourth. To the brothers and sisters. 

Fifth. To other heirs-at-law. 

In no case shall the money be applicable to the debts of the deceased, or liable to 
be attached by his creditors, and in all cases the decision of the trustees, either as to 
the liability of the fund or as to the proper recipient of its bounty, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all parties. 

Those of the employees of the Company desiring to avail themselves of the benefits 
of this beneficial fund, must signify their wish by signing a book, to be provided for 
that purpose, at the office of each colliery and iron-ore mine of the Company, Each 
will be left free to contribute or not, as he may desire, but in no event will any money 
be paid out of the fund to any other than a contributor. 

The twenty thousand dollars endowment and all moneys received from contribu- 
tors will be placed in the charge of Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing, President Judge of 
Schuylkill County, C. H. Tyson, President of the Safe Deposit Bank of Potlsville, 
and Franklin B Gowen, President of The Philadelphia and Beading Coal and Iron 
Company, as trustees, who will make a public yearly statement of the receipts and 
expenditures ; and any vacancy in the Board of Trustees will be filled by an appoint- 
ment to be made by the President*for the time being, of The Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company. 

All clerical expenses connected with the collection and payment of money on ac- 
count of the fund will be borne by the Company. 

Fbanklin B. Gowjen, 

Philadelphia, March 17th, 1877. President. 


The following is the plan of the Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron Com- 
pany : 

At an adjourned meeting, of the Trustees of the Belief Fund of the Wilkesbarre 
Coal and Iron Company, held in BauFs Hall on Wednesday evening, August 21st, 
1872, the following order was issued to the employees of the several works of the 
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Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron Company, viz,: That the employees of each division of 
said Company are hereby notified to appoint or elect some responsible person to act 
as Trustee until the first of January, 1873. Their successors to be elected in the 
first week of January and July in each year. The following rules were adopted for 
the government of the fund for the ensuing year; 

First — That there shall be chosen one man from each division of the Company 
to act as Trustee, to act in conjunction with the foreman of his division, whose term 
of service shall be six months, or until his successor be elected. Second — The duty 
of Trustee shall be, that whenever an accident occurs in any of their respective di- 
visions, they shall, in two days afterwards, report the same at the office of the Com- 
pany, on blanks signed by the Trustee and foreman, at the same time giving the 
date and nature of such accident; and when the person or persons so injured shall 
again resume work, they shall report accordingly to the office of the Company, 
where an order will be immediately drawn by the clerk for the amount legally due ; 
and in no case whatever, shall money be paid unless the above rules are complied 
with. Therefore, it is to be hoped that all the employees w’ill take an individual 
interest in diiecting the management of this fund, and care should be taken m the 
selection of Trustees, as it requires a person to be attentive and punctual on all oc- 
cusions. 

Third — Any person or persons in the employ of the Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron 
Company for the space of one month, who has not previously contributed to the 
Benefit Fund, shall so contribute one day^s labor before he shall be entitled to its 
benefits, which shall be as follows ; 

Fifty Dollars (S»oOj to be paid for funeral expenses in case of accidental death, 
and $3 per week for the term of one year to the widow of such person killed, pro- 
vided she remains unmarried during that length of time. 

One Dollar ($1J per week for the term of one year to each orphan child under 
twelve years of age, unless otherwise cared for. 

Six Dollars ($0) per week, during his disability to work, to each man injured in 
or about the mines. 

Three Dollars (%‘'3) per week, during his disability to work, to each boy under 
sixteen years of age, injuied in or about the mines. 

The following is the plan adopted by the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company: 

Rules for JEstablishinff and Administering the Beneficial Fund of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 

This fund shall be created and maintained by the following contributions, to be 
made monthly : 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company will pay into it one cent for every 
ton of coal produced at its mines. The inside workingmen employed on its prop- 
erty will pay into it one per cent, of their earnings, and the outside workingmen 
will pay into it one-half of one per cent, of their earnings, but no one shall pay more 
than one dollar in any one month. 

All contributing workingmen who may be accidentally injured when actually en- 
gaged in the service of the Company, shall be entitled the following benefits, to 
be paid out of the fund ; 

In case of accident so received, which shall cause disability lasting more than one 
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■week, the person injured shall receive a sum equal to one-half the weekly wages of 
the class of workmen to which he belonged, for each week of such disability, but no 
one so injured shall receive from this fund such benefits for a longer period than six 
months for any one accident. 

In case of accident so received, which sliall result in death, thirty dollars will be 
paid for funeral expenses, and a sum ecpial to one-half the weekly wages, as in the 
case of injury, will be paid to the legal heirs of the deceased, for one year from the 
date of the accident. 

These benefits will be paid only on the statement of the proper foreman that the 
injury was received in the service of the Company, and on a certificate from the 
physician to the fund, in case of accident, tliat the accident was a disabling one, and 
in the case of death, that the death resulted from accident, and not from disease. 
In case of accident, the certificate of disability must be renewed every two weeks. 

All moneys which shall be paid into this fund shall be placed in charge of a 
Board of Trustees, to be appointed, from time to time, by the President of the Leliigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, and to be chosen by him partly from the officers of 
the Company and partly fiom the bu'.iness men of expeiience and of good reputation 
in or near the mining region. A report of the receipts and expenditures of this 
fund shall be published by the Board of Trustees at least once a year. The first 
Board of Trustees to be so appointed will be Mr, Geoige Buddie, of Manch Chunk, 
Hon. Michael Cassidy, of Nesqnehoning, and Mr. Daniel Shepp, of Tamaqua. They 
shall receive no remuneration for their services. 

The Physician to the fund shall be appointed, from time to time, by the President 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company from the practicing physicians m the 
region. The Physician to the fund for the present will be Dr. Edward IT, Kistler, 
of Summit Hill. He will make no charge to the contributors for the necessary 
certificates, but if the contributors desire medical attendance they must themselves 
pay such physicians as they may select to attend them. 

Any workingman not desiring to contribute to this fund nor to share in its bene- 
fits, can, after any monthly pay-day, receive from the Lansford Office the sum de- 
ducted for the fund fiom his last month’s pay, bnt his name will not be again enrolled 
among the contributors, nor will he be entitled to any benefit from the fund until 
after he shall have made another payment. 

The fund thus established, is believed to be ample to meet all claims arising from 
accidents to the contributors, and if, as is hoped, there shall be more than is required 
under this plan, the benefits will be increased as, from time to time, the Trustees 
may think prudent. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company in making this contribution and es- 
tablishing this fund desires to relieve the suftering which accidents cause among its 
workingmen, and to render unnecessary the collections which make a heavy tax on 
the benevolent, and also, to promote the growth of the kindly feeling which now 
exists between the Company and the men engaged in its service. 

The operations of this fund will commence January 18th, 1884. 

Bv order of the Board of Managers. 

J, S. Hareis, 

President. 

Office of The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 15th, 1S84, 

The first two plans have had the advantage. of successful practical 
operation for several years^ and the third is in its infancy ; but it is 
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thought that in some respects, which will be indicated below, it is 
an improvement on the others. In the remarks which follow, no 
explicit reference will be made to either of the two earlier plans, the 
features criticised being in some cases common to the two, and in 
other cases peculiar to one of them. 

1. Any plan which adopts only two or three rates of contribution 
is objectionable, because it bears unequally upon the earnings of the 
ooiitributors, making a comparatively heavy tax on those in each 
class whose rate of pay is least, or whose earnings through inter- 
rupted employment may be lowest ; and too light a tax on those who 
are better paitl or more regularly employed. 

2. Similarly, there is an objection to having but two or three rates 
of benefits, as this will give to the laborer whose average compen- 
sation is low for liis class, nearly or quite as large an income when 
disabled, as when he is at work ; making the temptation great for 
him to put himself in the way of receiving slight disabling injuries; 
and ex])erience has shown that the less worthy class of workmen do 
not always resist this temptation. 

In the third plan an attempt has been made to escape these two 
evils by fixing each personas contribution as a definite percentage of 
his monthly earnings, and his benefit in case of injury at a percentage 
of what a man employed at labor similar to his, can ordinarily earn. 

If this percentage of benefit be one-half of the earnings of his 
class, this plan does not remove the temptation above mentioned 
in case there is half-time work, but the evil is less than under the 
other plans. 

3. Where a barely sufficient sum of money to pay accruing bene- 
fits is provided, whether by the employer virtually agreeing to make 
up deficiencies, or by contributions being levied on both parties 
whenever the fund is exhausted, it results in the first case, as 
the extra payment comes out of the employer's pocket, that how- 
ever wasteful the administration of the fund is, the employee is none 
the poorer; and however carefully it may be administered, there is 
no accumulation in the fund, so that there is no incentive to save, 
and no further benefit to hope for; and in the second case there is 
the additional danger that the exhaustion of the fund may occur at 
a time when, from inability or from dissatisfaction, either or both 
pai’ties may decline to make tlie comparatively large contribution of 
one day^s product of coal or labor. 

In the third plan the contributions are small and frequent, so 
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that neither party is likely to feel them much ; and yet a careful 
investigation leads to the belief that they will furnish a fund wdiich 
will be so much more than will be required to pay the stipulated 
sums^ that the benefits can be increased as the fund accumulates. 
As this fund inures wholly to the benefit of the workingmen, they 
will have some motive to prevent the improper depletion of what is 
to be a resource for themselves in case of injury. 

4. Where benefits are to be paid upon the certificate of any repu- 
table physician, it will happen that in order to preserve the custom 
of a family and its friends, some of the less respectable of the profes- 
sion will unduly favor the applicant for benefits ; and the drawing 
of the line between physicians who are, and who are not, reputable, 
would be a very ungracious task. 

Nor does the making the application pass before a board of work- 
men materially mend matters, or give the fund satisfacitory protec- 
tion ; for a feeling of good-fellowship, a desire to avoid offence, and a 
thought that a committeeman^s turn to be injured may come next 
will ordinarily lead to a decision in favor of the applicant. On 
the other hand, where the decision of such a board is adverse, it 
arouses much more feeling than if the rejection had come from an- 
other source than the man’s fellow-workmen. 

In the third case it was practicable, on account of the compactness 
of the territory over which the operations of the plan will extend, to 
appoint the best and most respected physician of the region as arbiter 
between the fund and its beneficiaries. 

6. To take contributions from no man without his written authority, 
has much to recommend it; and among men accustomed to act intel- 
ligently as to their own affairs this would be the only true course. 
To take them without provision for refunding in case of dissatisfac- 
tion is certainly an arbitrary exercise of authority. The first course 
requires a long time to bring into successful operation, and always 
excludes a considerable percentage of the workmen ; the second plan 
of course creates a certain amount of discontent. 

The third plan adopts the middle course of including everybody 
in the contribution, but in case of dissatisfaction, allowing every man 
to withdraw his contribution if he is not entirely satisfied after having 
the plan explained to him. 

Tabular statements embodying the experience of the Philadelphia 
and, Beading Coal and Iron Company are presented herewith. They 
have been of great use in deciding what assessment should be made, 
VOL. XII.— 38 
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and what benefits could be paid, and will well repay careful study. 
A full discussion of the information to be derived from these tables, 
would unduly prolong this paper, but it may be of interest to show 
in what way the information used in determining the sura that 
would be needed to carry out the provisions of the third plan, was 
obtained from them. Inspection of the tables shows that for mines 
situated like those whose experience is tabulated, we may expect 
1.13 fatal, and 66 6 disabling accidents for each 100,000 tons of coal 
mined; and 3.26 fatal, and 163.5 disabling accidents for each 1000 
workrhen employed ; and further that the fatal accidents will call 
for benefits to the amount of $191.32 each, while the average cost of 
disabling accidents will be $15.67. 

Now, in the year from November 30th, 1882, -to November 30th, 
1883, the mines of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company pro^ 
duced 927,000 tons of coal, and the pay rolls for that time aggregated 
$1,264,906; by the Reading experience we should expect; 

Fatal accidents 10 49, costing, $2006 95 

And disabling accidents 524.7, costing, .... 81b9 58 

Eeqniring a total benefit payment of, . . . .$10,176 63 

An investigation made some years ago showed that, of the wages 
paid by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 55 per cent, 
was paid to inside workmen, and 45 per cent, to outside workmen^ 
the unusually large proportion of the latter arising from the fact that 
it includes men employed in the machine-shops, in the screen-build- 
ing, in transportation, and in other ways not usually so closely asso- 
ciated with coal-raining. Dividing the yearns pay-rolls in this pro- 
portion, and taxing the inside workmen one per cent., and the out- 
side workmen one-half of one per cent, of their wages, we have : 

« 

Inside men, 1695,698,30 @ 1 per cent., .... $6956 98 

Outside men, $669,207,70 @ J per cent., . . . 2846 04 

Company’s contribution, 927,000 tons @ 1 cent per ton . 9270 00 

Total fund available for benefits, $19,073 02 

Let US also examine the experience of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre 
Coal Company, who from 1874 to lb77, worked the mines of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and whose experience there- 
fore is valuable, though we have not so much detail recorded as is 
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given by the Reading Company. In 1876, under a system which 
made all workmen contributors, there was paid : 

For fatal accidents, $1282 88 

And for disabling accidents, 8491 50 

Total, $9774 33 

The number of each kind of accidents not being recorded. 

In that year the mines produced 606,773 tons of coal, so that the 

Fatal accidents cost per 100,000 tons, .... $ 211 42 
And disabling accidents cost per 100,000 tons, . . . 1399 45 

Making the total cost per 100,000 tons, .... $161087 
So that for 927,000 tons the total cost would have been, . $14,932 76 

A result 47 per cent, greater than that found from the Reading 
experience, owing mainly to the fact that their rate of benefits was 
considerably higher than that of the Reading Company. Judging 
from the experience of either Company, the plan proposed by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company should raise money enough 
to show a handsome surplus of earnings, to be distributed hereafter 
in increased benefits. 

This paper is offered as a contribution to a subject which is begin- 
ning to attract attention in this country, and on which it seems de- 
sirable to get all the light that can be derived from our limited ex- 
perience. 
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Tables Showing the Experience of the Reading CoJs Beneficial Fund. 



Men employ’d 

Contribu- 

tors. 

Tonnage 

shipped. 

Disabling 

accidents 

Fatal accidents 

Serious acci- 
dents. 

Year. 

No 

pc. of 
men 

Total, 

Per 

man 

No. 

Per 

1000 

cont. 

No 

Per 

1000 

men 

Per 

100,000 

tons 

No. 

Pei 

1000 

men 

Per 

100,000 

tons. 

1877 

11.428 

2,290 

20 

3,794,529 

332 

119 

620 

45 

3.94 

119 

185 

1619 

4 87 

1878 

10,630 

7,033 

66 

2,727,608 

257 

651 

92.6 

44 

4.14 

161 

217 

20 41 

7.96 

1879 

12,601 

7,121 

56 

4,269,929 

337 

1823 

185 8 

52 

4.11 

1.22 

288 

18 80 

5.57 

1880 

13,093 

7,436 

67 

. 3,460,464 

264 

1171 

157 5 

43 

8 28 

1.24 

198 

15 12 

5 72 

1881 

13,309 

8,471 

67 

3,937,608 

291 

1437 

169 6 

33 

2 44 

0.84 

236 

17.47 

5 99 

1882 

13,705 

8,548 

62 

4,111,830 

300 

1620 

180 5 

43 

314 

1.05 

191 

13 94 

4C5 

1883 

16,345 

10,748 

66 

4,582,667 

280 

1867 

173 7 

46 

281 

100 

195 

11.93 

4 26 

Totals 

and 

79,943 

49,357 

62 

28,090,106 

289 

8069 

163.5 

261 

826 

1.13 

1275 

15.95 

5 52 

means 

1 

I 












The results for 1877 are tabulated here, but are not considered in 
making up totals and means, as only part of the year is included in 
the returns. ^^Men” is used for “employees” above only because 
it is shorter. It includes “ boys.” The contributors averaged 61.74 
per cent, of the total employees. On this basis there would have 
been for the whole number of employees 13,069 disabling accidents, 
or 56.6 per 100,000 tons of coal rained, assuming (which is not nec- 
essarily true) that the contributors’ risks were a fair average of those 
of the whole number of employees. 



Men’s contributions. 

Total benefits. 
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0? d 
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Fatal accidents. 

Disabling accidents. 
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Tear. 

No. of 
cont. 

Amount 

Per 

cap 

Amount 

Per 

cap. 

§8 

No. 

Amount 

benefits. 

Per 

capita. 

No 

Amount 

benefits. 

Per 

cap. 

1877 

2,290 

$ 2,050 95 

$0.90 

$ 1,802 21 

$0.78 

1.14 

3 

$ 808 16 

' ' ' ’■ 

$102.72 

119 

* 1,494,06 

$12.65 

1878 

7,033 

10,788.75 

158 

18,89889 

2 69 

.57 

29 

6,886.46 

237.46 

651 

12,012.43 

1846 

1879 

7,121 

18,295 85 

2.57 

32,781.82 

460 

.56 

68 

11,891,90 

174 88 

1323 

20,889.42 

16.79 

1880 

7,436 

21,728 85 

292 

32,78414 

4.41 

.66 

75 

13,909.78 

18546 

1171 

18,874.36 

16.12 

881 

8,471 

23,194 04 

2.74 

34,915.46 

412 

.67 

62 

11,375.20 

188.47 

1437 

23,540.26 

16.38 

882 

8,548 

25,074,09 

2.93 

37,540.17 

4.39 

.67 

62 

12,571.29 

202 76 

1620 

24,968.88 

15.41 

883 

10,748 

29,232 45 

2.72 

37,578.68 

8 50 

! .78 

64 

12,241 84 

19127 

1867 

25,337.34 

13 57 

tals 

na 

ans- 

49,357 

128,264.93 

2.59 

194,498.06 

I 3.94 

.66 

' 360 

68,876.97 

191.32 

8069 

125,622.69 

16.67 
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Fatal accidents took 35.4 per cent, of the benefit payments, dis- 
abling accidents 64.6 per cent. 

The results for 1877 are not included in Totals and '^Means.^^ 


Discussion. 

F. Z. ScHELLENBEHG, Superintendent of the Westmoreland Coal 
Company, Trwin Station, Westmoreland Co., Pa. (a written conamu- 
nication, read by the Secretary) : In relation to benefit funds of and 
for employees, I would say that I have been permitted to carry out 
a simple means of collection and disbursement for the relief of the 
miners and laborers employed by this Company, at the group of 
mines about Irwin’s Station, to meet cases of accident at the works, 
or death from any cause. Each man taking employment here is at 
once subject to the regular levy of 25 cents, for the current calendar 
month; and during his time of employment may thus become a bene- 
ficiary, but no longer. The reports come through the foreman of the 
mine, and the members of the Relief Committee attend personally 
to obtaining correct information. The payments are made upon the 
Record transmitted with other accounts to the office, and generally 
monthly, on pay-day. The regulations adopted at a meeting of the 
outgoing and incoming Committees annually held in consultation 
with me, have now remained substantially unchanged for several 
years, and since ^‘strains,” which are very liable to be complicated 
with rheumatism, etc , have been eliminated from the list of grounds 
for relief, no extra levy has been needed. The Committee has pre- 
sented to the bookkeeper $100 for his services, and there is a rising 
balance on hand. 

Last year we had but one death from accident in mining and ship- 
ping 600,000 tons of coal here. We are enabled to forbid all can- 
vassing for relief-subscriptions at the works. I may remark, after 
nine years of experience, that since we take care to keep benefits 
below earnings, there is no inducement to extend the period of ben- 
efit, and there is room left for charitable action in each neighborhood. 

Aside from the relief-fund, there is an optional subscription to 
doctors’ lists ; the physicians of the vicinity return monthly to our 
oflSoe the names of their patrons who agree to pay the uniform sum 
of one dollar per month for all medical attendance, and who have 
the privilege of changing their patronage from one doctor to anotlier, 
any month. The monthly payments once subscribed, however, run 
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for the year or less time of employment, and are collected for the 
month in advance. 

Mr. Sohellenberg appended the annual statement for 1 883, of the 
relief-fund referred to, showing balance in hand at the beginning of 
the year $274.05; amount of twelve monthly 25-cent collections 
$2603.75; total $2877.80; and disbursements (in 94 cases) of 
$2,020, leaving a balance on hand of $857.80. The following are 
the regulations : 

“Levy to be twenty-five cents per month, or more, if needed 
[amended: to keep balance on hand above $500.] Benefits: For two 
weeks’ disability, oijmore, five dollars per week, after first week, shall be 
paid. Benefits to cease after twenty-six weeks from date of accident. 
Disabilit)' must be from actual casualty at the mines, not injury from 
strain or otherwise that may be due to weak condition of the body. 
Beneficiaries are prohibited from doing any work unless specially 
permitted by whole committee. In case of loss of limb, the full 
amount of $125 may be payable at any time, and, at discretion, 
$76 more may be paid toward getting an artificial limb. Death: 
To the widow or legal heirs one hundred dollars will be paid when 
a member dies from accident, and fifty dollars when death is from 
other natural cause. The directors of the Westmoreland Coal Com- 
pany, at their meeting in June, 1879, resolved ; ‘That in the event 
of any of our men or boys being killed while working for us, this 
Company will contribute for the relief of their families an equal 
amount to that paid from their relief-fund.’ Notice of accident to 
be given to the committee-men within three days of the accident. 
Committee-men for the year to be selected on pay-day, in January ; 
in case of vacancy, on first pay-day thereafter.” 

Peesident R. W. Hunt, Troy, N. Y. : All of u.s know how 
coastantly accidents are taking place; and no matter how high the 
earnings have been or how improvident the men, when an accident 
comes, it is beyond human nature to turn coldly away. The result 
is constant subscriptions through the works, which are a tax on the 
generous, including those who cannot afford to give. 1 think, if I 
mistake not, the Edgar Thomson works used to insist upon insuring 
the lives of their men : I do not know whether they still keep it up. 

W. R. Jones, Pittsburgh, Pa. : We encourage our men to insure 
themselves. In the early history of the Edgar Thomson works, we 
were sulgect to a great many accidents, mostly owing to lack of care 
on the part of the men. We encouraged them to insure themselves 
in a well-known company, and in certain cases we at first assisted 
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them. But I am not in favor of coddling the American workingman. 
Let him learn to be prudent like other men. If we can train the 
workman to be self-reliant^ it will be better for the manufacturer 
and for his people. 

Phesident Hunt: No doubt there is a great deal in what Cap- 
tain Jones has said. At the same time, many of us, and particularly 
those in the mining industries, have to deal with a class of laborers 
that it is a stretch of the imagination to call American working- 
men and while we are educating them up to this point of A merican 
manhood, they have the lives of a good many people depending upon 
their exertions. That is one thing to be taken into consideration. 
We cannot place them on the same level as the ordinary business 
man. The merchant or even the ordinary mechanic does not take 
his life in his hand as the miner is compelled to do. It is not always 
the miner’s own mistake that kills him or cripples him. The acci- 
dent” can often be traced back to insufficient machinery, insufficient 
regulations of the employees, or even insufficient laws of the State. 
And he works for quite a small wage while he is taking this risk. 
Hence I think that all associations that you can establish between 
the employer and the employee, making him feel that his employer 
is more to him than simply a man giving him cold dollars for unwil- 
ling work rendered, the more you tend to bring that man up to the 
higher elements of manhood. I start out as an employer with the 
statement that I will not have any organization in my works ; that 
the workmen shall not dictate to me on what conditions the w'orks 
shall be run. If a man does not choose to submit to this, let him go 
to work for somebody else, but so long as he is in my employ, he must 
work upon my terms. Now, having laid down these premises, and 
made our contract complete, I say to him, ^^I want to be to you 
more than an employer ; I will encourage you in any and every way 
to take care of yourself and to take care of your family.” And while 
in this, as in every humanitarian endeavor, one is certain to be met 
with ingratitude, and sometimes with suspicion and malice, that will 
blunt one’s desire to do good, so that it will require a strong spirit 
to keep one’s purpose firm ; still I believe the plan is right, and I 
believe that these coal companies and railroad companies which have 
taken this direction, are in the right way. With regard to the 
freedom of the American workmen,” they are not free — most of them. 
I do not think that the employer need be afraid to exercise a little 
wholesome and benevolent tyranny, so long as they themselves sub- 
mit to their trades-unions which are the greatest of all tyrannies. 
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I am glad to refer in this connection to a former President of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers — I mean Eckley B. Coxe 
— ^who, in his organization of labor, at Drifton, Pa., certainly has 
done noble work and is doing it to-day, with the result that he runs 
along untrammelled by strikes or by trades-unions ; proving that 
human nature at last will appreciate a big heart when it comes into 
contact with it. 

Me. Jones ; I am very proud to say that I consider Eckley B. 
Coxe as a practical illustration of the principle of devotion, that I 
am contending for. Let the capitalist deal fairly and squarely with 
the laboring man, and leave him his independence and his responsi- 
bility — not first make him helplesss, and then nurse him because he 
is helpless. 

De. B. W. Raymond, New York City: It is very evident that 
gentlemen of our profession occupy an ideal position for a critical 
survey of this question, being equally removed from the ordinary 
ranks of labor on the one hand, and alas ! from the ranks of capital 
on the other. I would like to call attention to one little point in 
the plan pursued by Messrs. Cooper and Hewitt at the Durham Iron- 
works, and doubtless by many other employers. We have an ar- 
rangement by which the workmen are allowed to choose their own 
physician to prescribe for them, which combines the freedom of the 
individual with the advantage of organization. We have a system 
at our works by which a single man pays half-a-dollar, and a married 
man a dollar, per month for medical attendance. It is perfectly 
voluntary — ^a contract between the men and the doctor, simply en- 
forced through the office. There is a considerable majority who 
prefer one physician in the neighborhood. It amounts in a year to 
something like $1500 or $2000 for that physician, which is not a 
small item for a country practitioner, particularly as he never has 
the slightest particle of difficulty in collecting his bills. Taking into 
consideration the certainty of this payment (made through the office 
of the works, monthly) the doctor finds it a profitable piece of work, 
and he does it in connection with a large and valuable country 
practice. 

Now I would like to call your attention to its effect upon the 
doctor ! It makes it the doctor’s interest to study hygiene instead 
of drugs and medicine. It is not the doctor’s interest to come and 
call frequently or for a long time. It is the doctor’s business, when 
anybody is sick, to get them in order as soon as possible, so that his 
income may come to him without serious labor. As a matter of fact, 
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our doctor at Durham, apart fi'om cases of surgery — burns and 
bruises and broken limbs — has very little to do, except to make up 
in the spring two pailfuls of cough-mixture, which he administers 
impartially to all the children. (Laughter.) There could be but 
one better system in this respect, and that I do not suppose we shall 
ever adopt. I mean the Chinese system, which pays the doctor a 
good salary as long as the family is well, and shuts it off when any- 
body gets sick. That makes it still more intensely the interest of 
the doctor to have as little sickness as possible; but since we cannot 
rise to the entire height of the Chinese in this matter, I am glad to 
say that the approach we have made to it works very well in prac- 
tice. (Laughter.) 

I will append to these remarks, when published, an account of the 
system adopted by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, since 
it is one of the most elaborate and successful plans in use among the 
railroad companies. This account is condensed from a publication 
made in April, 1883. 

“The Employees’ Relief Association,” connected with the above- 
named railroad company, was organized May 1, 1880, and incorpo- 
rated by an act of the Maryland legislature May 3, 1882. The object 
of this association is to provide a fund for relief in cases of sickness, 
injury, old age or death to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad em- 
ployees and their families. The full payment of all benefits for sick- 
ness, accident or death, is guaranteed by the Company, which at the 
outset gave the sum of $100,000 as a basis of operations, which 
amount is invested in securities which yield a revenue of six per cent, 
per annum. Thig, together with the amounts received from members 
as dues, forms a fund to meet the demands made by members upon 
the funds of the association for the payment of benefits. Every able- 
bodied employee of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad not over the 
age of forty-five years, who passes a satisfactory physical exam- 
ination, is eligible for membership. Blank forms are supplied by 
the officers of the road, which must be filled out, giving the name, 
residence, age, occupation, department of the road employed in, the 
amount to be deducted monthly from his pay as dues, and the name 
of the person or persons to whom, in case of his death, his benefits 
shall be paid; and all applications made by minors must bear the 
written consent of the parent or guardian before the applicant can 
become a member, or enjoy any of the benefits of the society. When 
the association was organized it was optional with the men to join or 
not, but by a later order of the Baltimore and Ohio Company all 
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new employees must subscribe to the relief features before they can 
be taken into the service of the company. 

The assessments, which are deducted from the pay of the members 
on the pay rolls, are divided into two classes, known as first and 
second class. The first class consists of men who are connected with 
the running of trains, such as engineers, firemen, conductors, baggage 
masters, brakemen, switchmen and flagmen ; the second class, of offi- 
cers of the road, clerks, agents, telegraph operators, machinists and 
all others not connected with the running of trains. As members 
of the first class run a much greater risk of meeting with accidents 
than those in the second class, they are assessed more per month than 
the latter. The amounts thus collected from the pay-rolls are de- 
posited with the treasurer of the Baltimore and Ohio Company, upon 
whom all requisitions for disbursements are drawn, and the vouchers 
thus drawn, after receiving the signature of the chairman of the com- 
mittee of management and the secretar)' of the association, are pay- 
able by any agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Company or can be 
negotiated through any banking institution. 

The members are assessed in proportion to the salary received by 
them, under the following schedule : 

First Class . — Those receiving and under, fl per month ; those 
receiving $35 and not over $50, $2 per month ; those receiving $50 
and not over $75, $3 per mouth; those receiving $75 and not over 
$100, $4 per month; those receiving $100 and upwards, $5 per 
month. 

Second Gass . — Those receiving $35 and under, 75 cents per 
month ; those receiving $35 and not over $50, $1.50 per month ; 
those receiving $50 and not over $75, $2.25 per month ; those receiv- 
ing $75 and not over $100, $3 per month ; those receiving $100 and 
upward, $3.75 per month. 

The nature and extent of the “benefits” may be best explained 
by illustrative examples. Take, for instance, the case of a brakeman 
who, in coupling a car, gets his thumb mashed, and is unable to per- 
form any manual labor for a period of twenty-five days, excluding 
Sundays. He reports the accident to a medical inspector, who ex- 
amines the case and reports it to the secretary. For this the sufferer 
receives from the association the sum of $25, and as railroad compa- 
nies pay only for service actually performed, the man gets from the 
relief association fund what he would not otherwise have — the means 
to support his family while he is unable to work. He is under no 
expense for medical attendance, as the association has an able corjis 
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of medical inspectors, besides contract-physicians along the line of 
the road; and, when attended by one of the latter, the bill for atten- 
dance is not rendered to the individual, but to the Relief Association. 

But should a brakemen be killed in the discharge of his duty, the 
association pays to his widow or the beneficiary named in his appli- 
cation for membership the sum of $1000. For this he paid the 
association at the rate of $2 per month. It is provided, however, 
that no claims for accidental death can be paid until all the heirs of 
the deceased file with the secretary a paper satisfactory to him releas- 
ing the Baltimore and Ohio Company from damages ; and if a member 
while in the discharge of his duty should receive any injury, and file 
a suit in any court against the company, he will not be, according 
to the constitution of the association, entitled to receive any of the 
benefits promised by the association. 

Take, again, the case of an engineer, who in the discharge of his 
duty is injuretl, and is totally unable to perform any manual labor 
for a period of twenty days. He pays into the association the sum 
of |4 per month, and is therefore entitled to receive twice the amount 
of benefit received by a brakemen, and he receives the sum of $2 for 
every day thus totally disabled. Should he meet with an accident 
causing his death while in the discharge of his duty, his heirs would 
receive the sum of $2000. 

A conductor pays $3 per mouth, and if sick twenty days would 
receive the sum of $30, and were he to meet with death by accident, 
his heirs would receive the sum of $1500. There is insurance for 
sickness as well as accident. Take the case of a brakemen who is 
sick for a period often days and unable to perform his usual duties; he 
will receive the sura of $10, and were he to die from natural causes, 
his heirs would receive the sura of $200, being at the rate of $100 
for each rate. An engineer dying from natural causes, his heirs 
would receive the sum of $400. 

All claims pr^ented and allowed by the association on account of 
death are paid within sixty days from the date or receipt of notice 
of death. 

The association is under contract with 318 physicians along the 
line of the road to attend upon members in case of accidents, and 
also with the most prominent hospitals in Baltimore, Washington, 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Columbus and Chicago, where disabled mem- 
bers may be treated at greatly reduced rates, and also with the Bal- 
timore Eye and Ear Infirmary, where members receive board and 
indoor treatment at the rate of $4 per week, and all operations are 
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performed by the surgeon in charge. They also receive board and 
the best of medical treatment at the hospitals referred to above, at 
the rate of $2.50 per week, which amount may be paid out of the 
allowance from the association. 

As shown by the first report of the secretary, dated May 1, 1881, 
there bad been issued 14,439 certificates of membership, and the 
gross receipts to December 31, 1880, amounted to $88,543.26; the 
disbursements to $41,503.14, leaving a balance of $47,040.12, which 
amount was used to liquidate claims made or to be made on account 
of disbursements to members prior to December 31, 1880. 

All the salaries of the secretary, medical inspectors, clerks, and 
all other expenses of the association are borne by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company, and therefore the funds of the association are under 
no other expense than for the payment of allowances to members 
and physicians’ fees for attendance upon di.sabled members. 

Between May 1, 1880, and December 31, 1880, 1685 claims for 
allowance and 352 bills for medical attendance were paid, the whole 
aggregating $41,503.14, and from December 31, 1880, to April LO, 
1881, 699 claims for allowance and 182 bills for attendance of phy- 
sicians were examined and paid, amounting to $25,077.48, making a 
total disbursement of one year of $66,580.62. 

The second annual report of the Secretary, dated October 1, 1882, 
covered a period of twenty-one months, as the fiscal year of the asso- 
ciation was changed so as to correspond with the fiscal year of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Conipany. This report shows a balance on 
hand December 31, 18s0, of $47,040.12, and receipts from all sources 
$345,088.30, $322,038.20 of this amount being received from the 
membens a.s premiums. The disbursements for the same period were 
$30 ,617.69, leaving a balance of $89,510.73, and six months’ in- 
terest, $2500, making a balance September 30, 1882, of $92,010.73. 
But this amount does not represent the actual balance, for from it 
were to be deducted $40,473.60 for benefits due and not yet paid, 
and $21,424.46 insurance reserve, leaving a net balance of $30,1 1 2.67 ; 
and this balance, by the provisions of the constitution, is to be used 
“ to reduce the next year’s contributions or to increase the allowance 
for natural death or in promoting the interests of the association.” 
By this report the number of members of the association is stated at 
28,706, embracing “ninety-four per cent, of all employees in the 
service.” 

By these two reports the association has paid 91 claims of acci- 
dental death, amounting to $94,500; 189 claims of natural death, 
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amounting to $48,300; 3972 claims of disablement from injuries, 
amounting to $50,520,67 ; 2606 cases of physicians for services ren- 
dered in above cases, amounting to $20,096.29, and 9094 claims 
from disablements by sickness or injuries not received in discharge of 
duty, amounting to $127,689.39, making a total number of claims 
examined and allowed of 16,952, and a total amount paid of 
$341,106.35. ' 

The affairs of the association are controlled by a committee of 
management, which includes the president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company and nine other members, four appointed by the com- 
pany and five elected by the contributors. The immediate manage- 
ment is under the control of a secretary, who is elected by the com- 
mittee and to whom all the business of the association is intrusted. 

There are other benefits, such as half-fare in travelling, half-freights 
on building materials for homesteads, loans at 6 per cent, from the 
building fund, deposits at 4 per cent, in the saving fund, etc., which 
I omit from this account, since they do not properly belong in the 
relief department. There can be no better measure of the good done 
by such an organization than the amount of money it disburses an- 
nually ; for this sum represents the burden which has been borne by 
the broad shoulders of the association, instead of being allowed to%fall 
with crushing force upon the individuals. Judged by this standard, 
the organization just described has prevented a vast amount of suf- 
fering; and its report shows in a startling way, how great must be 
the hardships of employees who are not thus supported. It will be 
noticed that much the larger part of the relief granted, was not re- 
quired as the result of accidents. Hence the extra-hazardous nature 
of the railroad business does not constitute the only ground, though 
it is an additional ground, for such an organization. It is a good 
thing in any business ; and it is not charity, but insurance. 

J. D. Weeks, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The subject so thoroughly dis- 
cussed in one of its phases, in the paper just read, has for some years 
provoked much thought and study, not only among employers and 
employed, but has demanded the attention of the ablest statesmen of 
the world. Bismarck^s scheme for insuring the workingmen of all 
Germany ; the Belgian Caisses de Prevoyance ; the French Se- 
cours,^^ which also exist in Belgium ; the British Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, with the vast number of Friendly Societies which flourish 
in the United Kingdom, and the many voluntary societies in this 
country of a character somewhat similar to those described in the two 
papers just read, are all recognitions of the need of some method of 
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providing for the workman and his family in cases of disability or 
death, and are attempts to meet this recognized necessity. Whether 
these attempts are wise or not is a debatable question. 

These schemes for insurance all assume, what is the fact, that many 
workmen cannot or do not out of their earnings provide for the inev- 
itable hour when they are incapacitated for work. They are attempts 
to meet this inability or provide for this improvidence. One form 
these associations take, is the well-known beneficial organizations of 
this country, such as the Odd Fellows,^^ “ Knights of Pythias, 
''Red Men,'' etc., and the Friendly Societies of England, of which 
the "Manchester Unity," the "Druids" and the "Foresters'^ may 
be taken as examples. These are secret organizations with a 
more or less elaborate ritual, intended to inculcate some moral lessons, 
but are at the same time sick- and accident-insurance societies, " dues 
being exacted from the members, and " benefits " of a certain sum 
per w'eek paid in the event of the disability of the members. These 
organizations have been remarkably successful in the great manu- 
fecturing centres of this country and England, especially among the 
workmen of the mills and mines of Pennsylvania, and of that section 
of England of which Manchester is the centre. They include men 
of all trades and positions in life. 

The great trades-unions of this country and Great Britain, which 
differ from those just referred to in many respects, and especially in 
being eonfiued to those engaged in the same trade, are also in many 
cases assurance societies. A large part of their payments are on ac- 
count of sick, accident, or superannuation funds. 

A second method of the development of this assurance principle 
is in State action. In many countries statutes have been enacted that 
are in effect assurance and relief laws. Among these are the laws 
establishing in Belgium the "Caisses de Prevoyance," and the Em- 
ployers' Liability Act of England. The Belgian law is a distinct 
recognition by the State of the insufficiency of wages, and a deliberate 
intervention on its part to compel the manufacturers to supplement 
this insufficiency by additional payments, which form a fund out of 
which the disabled workman or his family is supported in whole or 
’in part. Formerly both employers and employees contributed to 
this fund ; now, only the former. It exists now only among the 
mines and iron-works, the glass-workers being so well paid that the 
^lecessity of interference on their behalf is not recognized. In 1880, 
106,633 miners were affiliated with the several "caisses," 1,905,789 
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francs were expended, and the societies had 6,475,424 francs of a 
reserve fund. 

The English Employers’ Liability Act is intended to benefit the 
workmen by extending the liability of the employer in cases of the 
injury or death of the employee while engaged in his work. In con- 
nection with this act, various industries have made careful investiga- 
tions as to the advisability of organizing societies for protecting indi- 
viduals against excessive loss by distributing it over the whole trade. 
The iron-manufacturers’ committee reported that the liability was so 
small that it was not advisable either to form an association or to 
insure in any of the accident associations that have been formed to 
take these risks. Other trades have taken difierent views. 

The third form this insurance has assumed is that discussed in 
Mr. Harris’ paper, one in which the employer and employed volun- 
tarily unite to provide for the disability of the workmen. Quite a 
number of these Relief Societies exist in this country. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chi- 
cago Railroad have them. There have been several formed in the 
Pittsburgh mills, and in the mines of that neighborliood and in 
many establishments in various industries all over the country, they 
have been organized with most gratifying results. 

The great difficulty in the way of the working of these associations, 
is the idea that workmen have that they are intended either as a 
charity, or to pay back, in some way, wages that have been unjustly 
withheld from them. They do not recognize the prevalent idea of 
wages in many cases as a just one. This view has interfered with 
the successful working of these Relief Associations, and will con- 
tinue so to do. It will require the most prudent management to 
render them successful. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN METHODS FOR PHYSICAL TESTS. 

BY ABTHUR T. ABBOTT, C.B., KEW YORK CITY. 

To rightly use materials, two kinds of knowledge are essential : 
first, the actual strength of the substance \ and secondly, the forces 
to which, in the structure, it may be subjected. Nearly all of the 
data which we have at the present time have been obtained from the 
experiments made on the materials used in Europe, and by foreign 
investigators. The materials commonly used in this country, es- 
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pecially iron and steel, together with our processes of manufacture, 
are quite different from coiTesponding ones abroad, and the facts 
and figures obtained from English or German experiments are liable 
to be somewhat erroneous when applied here. It consequently be- 
comes a necessity for us to make investigations for ourselves, and to 
determine, for the materials used here, the data whereby our struc- 
tures may be made more secure and economical, and may inspire 
public confidence. 

The first machines in this country were built by Maj. Wade and 
Capt. Rodman, and are still in use in the Washington Navy Yard 
and army building, New York City. 

One of the early records gives an account of a small machine 
built by the late John A. Eoebling, and located at his wire mill in 
Trenton, N. J. This machine consisted of a straining-apparatus 
connected with a scale-beam, and was used to test the qualities of 
the wire employed in the suspension-bridges built over the Niagara 
and the Ohio rivers, 

A machine shortly subsequent to the above was employed by 
Murphy and Plympton at Trenton for the purpose of making tests 
of bridge I-bars. This is the first machine on record intended for 
making tests on full-sized members. 

There then occurs quite a gap in the history of American prac- 
tice; and the next move in the direction of further investigation 
w'as made by the United States Government, in 1874, by the ap- 
pointment of a Board to make experiments on iron and steel and 
other metals, and an appropriation of |75,000 from Congress allowed 
for its use. The first action of the Board was to cause proposals 
to be issued for the building of an appropriate machine, and the 
result, to let to Mr, A. H, Emery, of Chicopee, Mass,, a contract 
for such a machine, to be completed within five months from date. 
Unfortunately nothing had ever been constructed on the scale con- 
templated by the Board, and it was some four years before the 
machine was completed ; but the result has been to give to the Gov- 
ernment a machine which is in many respects without parallel, and, 
as the Watertown Arsenal Machine, is too well known to the mem- 
bers of the Institute to need further description here. 

About two years ago, Messrs. Fairbanks & Co., having for some 
time been engaged in the manufacture of testing-machines, conceived 
the idea of locating in New York a bureau, or office, so arranged 
that engineers and constructors could be afforded an opportunity for 
making experiments and tests on any material, in any way, and to 
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give to America a laboratory that should speedily become to our 
country what the laboratory of Eirkaldy is to England. The im- 
provements given ill this paper are the result of the desire, on the 
part of Fairbanks & Co., so to arrange and supply their department 
of Tests and Experiments as to meet the wants of all investigators. 
These details, having been carried on under the supervision of the 
author, are now presented, hoping that they 'will be of interest to 
the Institute. 

Five qualities are necessary to a successful testing-machine: 

First. There must be a mecbanisra for producing stress up to the 
largest size of specimens that it is wished to test, and this mechanism 
must be sufficiently heavy and rigid to produce the stress without 
any distortion or undue straining of any of its parts. 

Second. A contrivance for accurately estimating or registering the 
amount of stress applied to the piece under examination. 

Third. A method for recording both the stress and its effects on 
the test-piece simultaneously. 

Fourth. Such appliances to the testing-machine as shall enable 
the stress to be applied in any desired manner, aud to any wished- 
for shape of the test-piece; and 

Fifth. The ability of the machine itself to be easily and frequently 
tested, so that its record may hold the confidence of the community. 

Many machines have, in one or more respects, failed to meet the 
above qualifications. Generally in the older machines there was 
considerable doubt as to the accuracy of the means employed to 
estimate the stress to which the specimen was subjected. In the 
hydraulic machines a gauge or other means was used for estimating 
the amount of pressure per square inch applied to the ram of the 
hydraulic press. In such machines the coefficient of friction is a 
constantly varying and uncertain quantity; so that an estimation 
of the pressure on the ram, however carefully made, is no accurate 
measure' of the amount of stress to which the specimen itself is sub- 
jected. In machines so planned that the stress could be estimated 
in other ways than by the hydraulic gauge, the apparatus was so 
crude or subject to so many errors as to make the results obtained 
quite unreliable. Indeed, the Emery testing-machine was the only 
large machine at the time of its construction which was considered 
to be trustworthy. 

In Fig. 1 an illustration of the machine now employed in the 
“Department of Tests and Experiments^^ is given, which it is 
hoped may be found to combine some improvements on foregoing 
Yoii XII.— 39 
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machines. From this illustration it will be seen that the machine 
stands on two cast-iron legs, which may be supported by any suitable 
foundation that is suflSciently strong to hold the weight of the 
structure. On these cast-iron legs there rests a framework of 
wrought-iron I-beams, so constructed as to give the entire structure 
an exceedingly solid and firm basis. On this frame-work of I-beams 
a system of levers is arranged in a manner very similar to that of 
ordinary scale-work, only proportioned to successfully withstand the 
severe stresses that come on it from the shocks and other use of the 
machine. These levers support a secondary framework, also con- 
structed of I-beams, and carrying on its top four long columns. On 
the top of these columns stands a heavy casting from which are 
suspended two side-screws, su.staining the top cross-head of the test- 
ing-machine, to which one end of the specimen to be examined may 
be attached. These screws are simply used as a rapid and con- 
venient means of adjustability, so that long or short specimens may 
be rapidly accommodated. It will be noticed that this entire 
system, namely, the adjusting screws and top cross-head, is supported 
entirely upon the upper frame-work of I-beams, forming the plat- 
form of the testing-machine. Beneath the top cro.ss-head will be 
noticed a second cross-head, also supported on two screws, which 
are placed inside the adjusting screws previously alluded to. These 
screws carrying the lower cross-head extend downward through the 
platform and are attached to worm-gears firmly secured to the under 
side of the bottom framework. The worm-gears may be rotated in 
either direction at the pleasure of the operator, by means of the belt 
and a series of geam shown at the extreme right hand of the figure. 

This system of worm-gears and screws forms the straining- 
mechanism of the machine, capable of applying any desired stress 
up to 200,000 pounds. Great care is taken in the construction of 
the machine that no part of this mechanism whatsoever shall touch 
or in any way come in contact with the platform of the machine. 
Consequently, no matter how much the lower cross-head be run up 
and down, no effect whatsoever will be produced on the platform, 
unless this cross-head be attached thereto by means of the specimen. 
It follows that all the stress produced by the cross-head on the 
platform must necessarily pass through the specimen, and only this 
amount and no other can be estimated on the weighing-beam of the 
machine. A part of the scale-system previously referred to may be 
seen on the front of the figure j the end of one of the large levers 
extending under the platform, and two small ones carrying the 
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stress from the end of this lever to the beam^ and designed to in- 
crease the multiplication of the machine and reduce the amount 
brought to the beam itself. Over the larger one of these levers are 
four small columns extending upwards and supporting on their top 
a hand-wheel and ratchet. This is an auxiliary testing-machine, so 
planned that the one piece of apparatus includes two machines — ^ 
one large one for making tests of full-sized specimens, having a ca- 
pacity of 200,000 pounds, reading to 10 pounds, and accommodating 
specimens up to 10 feet of length; the other having a capacity of 
10,000 pounds, reading to half a pound, and accommodating speci- 
mens up to 2 feet of length. It will thus be seen that this testing- 
machine is a sort of mulhm in 'parvo^ combining the capacity for 
making large and small tests. 

Leaving the perspective view, let us pass to Figs. 2 and 3, the 
longitudinal and transverse sections taken directly from the draw- 
ings of the testing-machine. Here will be seen standing on the 
floor the cast-iron legs a a', supporting the framework of I-beams 

6, 6, 6. On these I-beams there stand at each end two solid 
cast-iron blocks that support, hanging by two loops, the main 
levers, c, c. On the center pivot of these levers stand two castings, 
6", 6", that carry the foundation I-beams, 6', i', of the platform. 
On the top of these beams is arranged a series of eight smaller 
beams, c', e', that carry the longitudinal beams, A, A, for support- 
ing the anvil blocks, 40 ; also the beams sustain the columns 
jf, y, carrying the top castings with the adjusting* screws, A, A. 
The other ends of the main levers, c, c, are attached by means of 
their extreme pivots and loops to the central levers, e, a'. These 
levers carry the stress imparted to the platform to the end-lever,/, 
whence it is carried to the beam, where it may be estimated by sliding 
the poises to and fro until a balance is obtained. It will also be 
noticed that between the lower I-beams of the frame there is placed 
a heavy casting, A". This casting supports the main driving 
screws, A, to which the lower cross-head, m, is attached. These 
screws are kept in their place by a small collar placed on the top of 
the I-beams, and by a worm-gear and a heavy nut on the under side 
of the casting, fe". These worm-gears are cut respectively right 
and left-handed, and correspond with similar threads on the screws 
themselves. The object of cutting the screws with different threads 
is to causey them to rotate in opposite directions, and so to neutralize 
all tendency to twist or turn on the part of the cross-head, clue to 
the large amount of friction caused by the screws under heavy 
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pressures. These worm-gears may be rotated by means of the worms 
and the lower shaft, 1. This lower shaft is conneoted at the left hand 
of the machine with a series of gears and a tight or loose pully, 
driven by a belt, ? (Fig. 3). The object of these gears is to com- 
municate different speeds of rotation to the driving shaft, I, so that 
the testing-machine may be driven at varying speeds at the pleasure 
of the opei’ator, and that the cross-head may be moved up and down 
at such rates of speed as his judgment may deem the best for the 
specimen under examination. At the right hand of these gears may 
be seen a set of I’eversing-gears very similar to those employed in 
the ordinary lathe, so that at pleasure the direction of the motion of 
the cross-head may be changed from up to down, or vice versa. 
Perhaps the action of the machine may be now fully understood by 
supposing a test-piece in tension. The piece is first secured in the 
top cross-head, JB, by means of the wedges placed therein. The 
other end is then secured to the lower cross-head, C, thus forming 
the only connection between the platform and driving-mechanism. 
As fast as the screws are turned, stress is exerted on the specimen 
"which is communicated to the platform, and may be weighed by 
means of the beam at the left hand. It will thus be seen that two 
qualifications have been here fulfilled. In the first place the sti’ain- 
ing-mechanism is sufficiently firm and rigid to produce all the stress 
that the machine is intended to exert, without any straining or undue 
distortion of its parts; and second, that only the stress to which the 
specimen is subjected can by any possibility come upon the platform. 

A third qualification may be here mentioned, as being peculiar to 
this form of testing-machine, and that is the facility by which at any 
time the machine itself can be tested. 

Referring again for a moment to the perspective view, it may be 
seen that the platform of the machine occupies considerable space, 
being some ten feet long by six feet in width. Now as this platform 
is supported simply and solely on the level’s of the scale, any weight 
which is placed on it must be immediately felt by the beam itself; 
consequently, in order to test the machine all that is necessary is to 
pile on the platform either a series of standard test- weights, or a 
previously weighed quantity of any material. If, for example, 
20,000 pounds of dead weight be placed on the platform, and by 
moving the poise out on the beam it is found that the beam balances 
at a corresponding figure, namely, 20,000 pounds, there is an ocular 
demonstration that a certain number of pounds of dead weight pro- 
duces a corresponding reading on the beam. Consequently, when 
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the specimen is placed between the jaws of the testing-machine, and 
it is remembered that the only stress exerted by the screws on the 
platform is transmitted through the piece, and 20,000 pounds is in- 
dicated by the beam, it is obvious that the specimen must be under- 
going a stress of a corresponding amount. It may be stated that in 
the process of manufacture of all such machines each of the levers 
which enter into the construction is scaled separately; that is to say, 
when the lever is made it is hung on its fulcrum, and weights in the 
proper ratio are hung on each of the exterior pivots. The edges of 
these pivots are then moved to and fro slightly until the loads on each 
exactly balance each other. The lever is then supposed to be correct, 
and after the entire machine is set up weights are piled on the plat- 
form, and the beam and the poises adjusted until every mark on the 
beam is indicated by a corresponding amount of dead weight on the 
platform, so that, as will be readily seen, the machine is adjusted to 
itself and all coefiScients of friction whatsoever are thereby elimi- 
nated. 

Of course it may be urged that in time the edges of the pivots 
may become dulled and the coefficients increased. This is true, but 
in fact, so far as is known, no machine has been constructed which 
is not susceptible to some wear in the course of time. Simply as a 
matter of history it may be stated that the machine now brought 
to your notice has been in constant and severe use for nearly two 
years. An experiment tried a few days ago revealed the following 
facts: When the machine was unloaded a weight of three-fourths of 
a pound on the platform caused the beam to promptly rise and stand 
at the top of the surrounding guard. As the least reading on the 
poise indicates a weight of ten pounds in the machine, an error of 
three-fourths of a pound, necessary to turn the beam, may be con- 
sidered so small as hardly to be worthy of notice. A test-piece was 
introduced into the machine and a strain of 100,000 pounds placed 
on the platform, and a weight of six pounds was then added to the 
platform, which again caused the beam to move; consequently, it is 
obvious that a load of 60 per cent, of the smallest reading of the 
poise was sufficient to cause a visible motion of the beam, even under 
a heavy load in the machine. 

The following may be quoted from the report of government en- 
gineers detailed to inspect a machine similar to this built a year ago 
for the Navy Yard in Washington ; We also tested the machine 
for sensibility both before and after subjecting it to the maximum 
strain, without finding any difference. It responds promptly to a 
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weight of one and one-fourth pounds, which may be taken to be its 
maxim lira error/’ 

The preceding example is the way in which the machine is most 
commonly called to act, namely, of tension. It is, however, equally 
adapted to making experiments in compression, transverse strains, 
sheering, bulging, punching, and torsion. 

In Fig. 2 a skeleton specimen will be seen, calling the capacity 
for transverse tests into play. The transverse blocks 40 and *10 are 
carried to and fro on the platform by means of screws 42, so that they 
may be adjusted with reference to the centre of the testing-machine 
at the pleasure of the operator. Under the cross-head C, will be 
observed a small triangular block which is depressed with the motion 
of the cross-head, and applies the stress to the specimen that is sup- 
ported on the hardened steel blocks 44. These hardened steel blocks 
are semi-cylindrical, and rest in concavities cut in the top of the 
supports 40, The object of these blocks is to permit the piece to 
freely deflect under the application of the central load, while at the 
same time the original span nscd in the experiment is rigidly pre- 
served, as the blocks rotate about their centres, maintaining a constant 
distance from each other. By removing the triangular-shaped jaw 
from the under side of the cross-head and substituting in its place a 
flat iron plate, and placing on the I-beams underneath a similar 
plate, the machine may be easily and readily arranged for compression- 
tests. In these three examples it is plain that the entire stress to 
which the specimen is exposed is transmitted through the piece to 
the platform. In the case of the tension-specimen, a downward pull 
on the piece is transmitted along the adjusting-screws to the columns 
and thence downward on to the platform. In the transverse test, 
the downward pressure of the cross-head is transmitted to the sup- 
porting blocks, thence to the I-beam A A, and then on to the plat- 
form, and in the case of the compression test a similar result is ob- 
tained by transmitting the pressure directly through the piece to the 
I-beams A, A, so that in all conditions and under all forms of stress 
to which the material can be exposed, the test-piece forms the only 
connection between the weighing apparatus and the mechanism em- 
ployed in producing the stress on the piece. 

Nearly all the results of tests are so largely dependent on the 
skill and the personal equation of the operator manipulating the 
testing-machine that very naturally much hesitation has been felt in 
accepting as conclusive the results so obtained. It has been the aim 
of the author in the design of the present machine so to arrange its 
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construction that as far as is mechanically possible the machine itself 
should do its own work, thereby eliminating from the result all per- 
sonal equation on the part of the operator. One of the greatest 
obstacles to making accurate tests has been the difficulty of making 
the axis of sti'ess of the machine coincident with the axis of the 
specimen. In making experiments on wrought iron or steel, or upon 
other materials which have a more or less ductile character, this 
objection is not a serious one, as it introduces but a slight error in 
the results. In experiments on cast-iron, cast-steel, or other ma- 
terials of an essentially brittle character, the slightest cross stress 
vitiates the results by introducing stresses into the test-piece which 
are entirely contrary to those desired, and which produce effects not 
to be calculated. 

By referring to Fig. 3, a device for enabling the machine auto- 
matically to centre the test-piece may be understood. The top and 
the "bottom cross-head have in their centres a large spherical con- 
cavity. This concavity contains a segment of a sphere into which 
the wedges for gripping the test-piece are placed. The spherical 
segment is made of steel, turned and poliwshed as smoothly as machine- 
work can make it, and the concavity on the cross-head is lined with 
the best anti-friction Babbit metal, reducing as low’’ as possible the 
coefficient of friction between the sphere and its socket. Let it be 
supposed that the piece is placed in the machine eccentrically. The 
first operation, as soon as the screws are turned and the lower cross- 
head commences to descend, is to produce a slight stress on the piece. 
This stress comes on the spherical segments eccentrically, and the 
tendency is immediately to swing the segments in their sockets and 
cause the axis of stress in the machine to coincide with the axis of 
the test-piece. The spherical segments in question weigh about 200 
pounds. They are, however, carefully supported on India rubber 
springs so as to eliminate, as far as possible, the weight of the seg- 
ment from the friction in its socket. But suppose, under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, that the w^hole w^eight of the segment 
does come on the joint, the coefficient of friction is not over two 
per cent. ; consequently, a maximum cross-strain of four pounds on 
the test-piece will cause the segment to swing and to adjust itself to 
the axis of stress through the piece. As this weight of four pounds 
is less than half the reading of the poise, it may be assumed to pro- 
duce no sensible effect on the piece to be examined. Most of the 
testing machines now in use require a careful preparation of the 
test-piece previous to an examination. If, for example, it is wished 
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to ascertain the strength of an I-beatn or a channel, it is necessary 
to send the shape to the machine-shop and plane out a piece. This 
requires much time and quite an outlay of expense. The piece is 
then sent to the testing-machine and broken, causing an additional 
expense, and after the result is accomplished, what is obtained? 
Simply the result of a piece cut from the shape which may or may 
not give a fair knowledge of the actual strength of the member in 
question. What is wanted to be known at the present time is not 
the strength of a carefully prepared test-piece, broken under special 
circumstances, but of the actual bar just as it comes from the rolls 
in the mill itself. 

Engineers want to know the strength of an I-beam, the tenacity 
of a channel, the cohesive strength of an angle, the compressive re- 
sistance of a post, actually, of the pieces themselves, and not a cal- 
culated result to be obtained by cutting from the shapes in question 
a test-piece and figuring the possible result of the whole shape. It 
has been the aim of the author so to arrange the testing-machine 
that full-sized shapes of any description could be placed therein and 
broken without any preparation whatever. The advantages of this 
are very obvious, for it not only saves the cost and time necessary 
to prepare the test-piece, but also gives the desired knowledge of the 
strength of the full-sized shape. A well-known example of the 
desirability of this may be quoted in the experience of Capt. Eads 
in the St. Louis bridge. Test-pieces of the steel bolts stood in the 
testing-machines stress of 90,000 pounds to the square inch. Some 
circumstance caused Capt. Eads to suspect that the bolts themselves 
would not reach that quantity, and after building a testing-machine 
especially for the purpose, it was found that the bolt broke at some- 
thing like 40,000 pounds per square inch. If the St. Louis bridge 
had been built on the 90,000 pounds supposition, there would have 
been one more instance in the long catalogue of engineering dis- 
asters. 

The spherical segments in the cross-heads of our testing-machine 
have four sides inclined at an angle of about twelve degrees to the 
axis of the machine. Two of these sides are curved and two are 
straight. By using a number of wedges with sides correspondingly 
curved or straight, any piece of whatsoever section may be com- 
pletely surrounded by the wedges and gripped on all sides so that a 
shannel, an angle, an I-beam, a tee, or a star, or, indeed, any of the 
shapes now rolled in the mills, may be placed in the machine and 
broken in full size. 
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In making the designs for this testing-naachine, much time and 
labor has been spent to accomplish the third qualification introduced 
in the beginning of this paper, as necessary to a testing-machine, 
namely, the power of aiitographically recording at each instant of 
time during the experiment the amount of stress and the strain pro- 
duced thereby on the specimen. To the best of the anthor^s knowl- 
edge, Professor Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, was the first to 
originate the idea of making a testing-machine in such a manner as 
to record graphically on a sheet of paper the result of the test. In 
1876, at the Centennial Exhibition, Prof. Thurston exhibited a 
machine designed to make tests in torsion and to record the action 
thereof. As a matter of history it maybe stated that while engaged 
in examining material for the East River bridge, in 1877, the author 
designed and built the first machine to autographically record results 
of the experiments in other stresses than that of torsion. While 
this machine, being the first of its kind, was necessarily crude and 
imperfect, it gave for some years very satisfactory results, and is still 
in use by the bridge company. 

Referring to Fig. 3 (the cross-section of the machine), it will be 
seen that a pole of the battery, G, is attached to the top of the ad- 
justing screws h h. These screws are carefully insulated from the 
rest of the machine, all standing on a rubber base and passing 
through a rubber bushing held in the interior of the top casting; 
consequently, these screws with their corresponding cross-head are 
electrically insulated from the rest of the testing- machine, and, being 
joined to one pole of the battery, form the only means by which the 
current can flow into the machine itself. 

As soon as the test- piece is placed in the top cross-head it becomes 
thereby connected with the battery. On the lower end of this speci- 
men may be seen a small clamp carrying an electro-magnet. One 
end of the wdre of this magnet is in connection with the specimen, 
while the other end of the wire is joined to a little binding screw on 
top, to which the other pole of the battery is attached, so that the 
current actuating this magnet flows from the test-piece under ex- 
amination. It will be also seen ‘that the magnetic clutch K for 
holding the driving belt of the tight pulley is also included in this 
part of the battery circuit. As long as the specimen remains intact, 
the current flows from the battery, excites the two magnets and 
attracts their armatures. When the rupture of the test-piece occurs, 
the current is at the same instant broken, the magnets are demag- 
netized, the clutch is released, the belt slides by means of the coun- 
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terpoise weight to the loose pulley, and the testing-machine stops. On 
the top of the specimen nearest to the upper cross-head is attached 
a second clamp carrying a small sheave or pulley. Around this 
pulley, parallel to the specimen and attached to the armature of the 
lower clamp-magnet, passes a flexible steel tape, y. 

Referring to Fig. 4, an enlarged view of the specimen and clamp 
with its magnet may be seen. Here it will be noticed that the tape, 
after passing along the specimen, runs down to a pencil or stylo- 
graphic pen, that is carried on a sliding track, placed over a metal 
cylinder, carrying a sheet of cross-section paper. It is at once 
obvious that as fast as the specimen elongates under the action of 
the stress, the pencil is drawn along the ways of the cylinder, 
parallel to its axis. This axis (the axis of X of analytical geometry) 
is assumed to be the axis of elongation. Inasmuch as the cross- 
section of the tape is very large in comparison with the friction of 
the pencil carriage and the supporting pulleys, the tape itself is sub- 
jected to comparatively little stress, and is always kept tight and in 
its place by means of the counterpoise weight y'; consequently 
every deformation of the specimen is accurately recorded on the 
cross-section paper by a corresponding motion to and fro of the 
pencil. In actual practice it may be said that the record on the 
cross-section paper corresponds within -j-J-g. of an inch to the elonga- 
tion of the specimen, and this for ordinary experimental work is 
sufficiently near. An enlarged view of the clamp with its magnet 
may be seen in the figure. It will be noticed that the clamp is sup- 
plied with a spring and screw w. The screw is employed for 
securing the clamp to the specimen, and the spring serves to take 
up any reduction in area caused by the drawing down of the piece, 
and to constantly keep the clamp tightly secured in its place. Next 
to the magnet, the side of the clamp is supplied with two edges, 
one rounded and one sharp ; the sharp edge slightly indents itself 
into the specimen and secures the clamp rigidly into its place, and 
forms a zero-mark, from which the percentage of stretch may be 
readily calculated, while the rounded edge prevents the clamp from 
rocking, and at the same time allows the piece to stretch freely. 
The sharp edges of both are placed next to the jaws of the cross- 
head. Consequently it is very rare that a specimen can break out- 
side of these knife-edges, which form data-marks of reference from 
which the per cent, of elongation may be recorded. 

The autographical record of the deformation of the specimen is 
by this means made plain. It now simply becomes necessary to 
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record at the same time the stress producing the deformation. Turn- 
ing to Fig. d, an enlarged view of the beam with the registering 
cylinder may be obtained. From this illustration it is perceived 
that the beam is composed of two parts — a top bar and a lower bar, 
each carrying its appropriate poise. The large poise is ten times as 
heavy as the small one; consequently the small one must move ten 
times as far as the large one to produce a corresponding effect on 
the scale. The entire travel of the small poise is equivalent to a 
weight of 10,000 pounds in the testing-machine, while the entire 
travel of the large one is equivalent to the entire capacity of 200,000 
pounds. On the end of the beam will be seen two mercury cups, 
15 and 13. The skeleton view of the beam with its apparatus, 
shown in Fig. 6, may perhaps render this a little more obvious, and 
should be consulted at this time. (In this figure the mercury cups 
are marked 16 and 17.) From the lower cross-head of the test- 
ing-machine, which it will be recollected is connected with the 
specimen carrying the current, the electric force flows into the butt 
of the beam. The two mercury cups at the end of the beam are so 
arranged that when the beam is in the centre, neither cup is included 
in the electric circuit, which is consequently broken. If the force 
on the platform increases, the beam rises and the upper cup is 
brought into the circuit, and the electric current begins to flow. 
Should the weight in the testing-machine decrease, the beam falls 
into the lower cup, and the electric circuit is also completed through 
that one by the drop of the beam. It will be seen, in Fig, 6, that 
the lower poise on the beam is connected by means of the steel tape 
q with a little countershaft r. 

This countershaft is joined by an open and crossed belt and two 
magnetic clutches f and These clutches are placed upon the shaft 
that is driven by the clock-work t. When the beam rises, the 
magnetic clutch is excited by the completion of the circuit through 
the mercury cup 16. As a consequence, the small poise is immedi- 
ately drawn out along the beam tending to rebalance it. Should 
the motion of the poise equal the weight on the platform, the beam 
then sinks to the centre, the circuit is broken, and the poise stands 
still. If for any cause the force on the platform decreases, the beam 
drops into the lower cup, the magnetic clutch f is excited, the cross- 
belt begins to move, and the poise is moved backwards on the 
beam, tending again to rebalance it. 

Returning to Fig. 6, a switch will be seen at 21, so placed that 
when the small poise reaches the maximum extent of its travel it 
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strikes against this switch and automatically closes the electric cir- 
cuit, through the magnet 0^. The effect of this circuit is to excite 
the magnet, release the large poise and cause it to move out a 
distance which is exactly equivalent to the total travel of the small 
poise on the lower beam. Instantaneously with the motion of the 
large poise, the beam, super weigh ted, drops, closing the circuit in 
the lower cup, and returns the small poise to the butt of the beam. 
It is thus plain that the rise and fall of the beam absolutely con- 
trols the motion of the poises, and the beams form an automatic 
shunt for so circulating the electric current as to cause the poises to 
move to and fro. This motion of the beam is entirely dependent 
upon the pressure exerted on the platform, so that it Is obvious that 
the piece being placed in the testing-machine, the weighing may be 
done by the machine itself automatically in a way far more sensitive 
and accurate than is possible to accomplish by any hand-labor, how- 
ever skilled. In order to accomplish the registration of the motion 
of the poises, which is all that is necessary to record the stress on 
the specimen, the cylinder previously mentioned is magnetically 
connected with the shaft r, so that as fast as the poises travel out, a 
worm-gear, connected with a magnet on the cylinder, causes the cyl- 
inder to revolve circumferentially, thus making the axis of Y the 
axis of stress. The motion of the pencil, as previously has been 
shown, records the deformation of the specimen ; while the motion 
of the cylinder, as is now plain, records the motion of the poises. 
By so proportioning the pitch of the worm-gear, that an inch on the 
circumference of the cylinder corresponds to a definite number of 
pounds on the testing-machine, it becomes an easy matter to read 
from the motion of the cylinder the amount of force which has been 
applied to the specimen; consequently the curved line that is marked 
on the cross-section paper, by the combined motion of the pencil 
under the influence of the tape and of the cylinder, gives a record 
whose abscissae and ordinates are measures respectively of the stress 
to which the piece is subjected and the resulting strain. As soon as 
the piece breaks, the current which actuates both the motion of the 
testing-machine, the motion of the tape and the motion of the cyl- 
inder, is ruptured. The machine stops, the beam falls, the poise 
stands still, and the pencil comes to rest, leaving the record on the 
cross-section paper for any future inspection. 

The preceding method of obtaining autographic diagrams possesses 
many advantages for adapting it to testing-machines that are to be 
built especially compact. There is, however, another method of ob- 
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taining the same results whereby the registering cylinder may be 
located at any distance from the testing-machine. Figs. 7 and 8 
are two photo-engravings from the beam and registering cylinder 
employed in the '^Department of Tests and Experiments/’ In Fig. 
7 it will be seen that the beam consists of a single bar, suspended on 
a stand at one end and inclosed in a guard at the other, while on 
this beam there rests a semicircular brass box, forming the poise. 
Along the top of the beam there is cut an exceedingly fine rack, and 
the motion of the poise is obtained by a pinion placed inside the box 
and gearing into this rack. At the end of the beam may be seen 
the mercury cups alluded to in the former method for making the 
electrical connection as the beam rises and falls. The operation 
of this piece of apparatus is substantially as follows : The clock-work 
motor for driving the poises to and fro on the beam is connected 
with the mercury cups by means of some brass strips placed in the 
rear of the steel bar forming the beam. These strips are connected 
with two electro-magnets on the inside of the poise ; consequently, 
when the beam rises or falls, one or the other of the magnets is ex- 
cited, the corresponding train of clock-work thrown into action, and 
the poise quietly rolls to and fro until a balance is re-established. 
This part of the apparatus — that is, the accomplishment of the 
motion of the poise to and fro on the beam — is exceedingly simple, 
the knotty part of the problem being to correlate the motion of the 
poise with the motion of the cylinder exactly, so that in the given 
travel of the poise along the beam the cylinder may move a corre- 
sponding quantity. 

Of course the ratio between the two movements is simply a matter 
of proportioning so as to accommodate an ordinary cross-section sheet 
to the circumference of the cylinder, but it will be readily seen that 
an exact and constant ratio is a very important point. 

To solve this problem was to accomplish the solution of one an- 
alogous to that presented by the autographic telegraph, the electric 
clock, and similar pieces of mechanism; but with some peculiar fea- 
tures arising only in this special instance. To go a little more into 
the details of the poise, there are inside of the brass box two large 
wheels, about eight inches in diameter. The wheel placed on the 
front of the poise is graduated with a series of numbers. The 
pinion carrying the poise along on the beam is an inch in circum- 
ference, and, consequently, a single revolution of the pinion carries 
the poise one inch along the beam. The wheels are secured directly 
to the ninion shaft, so that there can be no backlash between them. 
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and being eight inches in diameter one revolution of the pinion 
causes these wheels to travel about twenty-five inches of circumfer- 
ence. In the testing-machine in question a motion of one inch along 
the beam corresponds to a weight of 4000 pounds in the testing-ma- 
chine. The front wheel is graduated, being subdivided into 400 parts ; 
each of these parts corresponds to ten pounds in the testing-machine. 
The rear wheel of the poise is constructed in precisely the same 
manner as the front wheel, excepting that the marks on the dial are 
replaced by little strips of India rubber, so that the wheel presents 
a series of teeth, alternately made of India rubber and of brass. 
On this wheel there presses a brass commutator-strip so arranged as 
to include the cylinder in the electrical circuit. As soon as the poise 
commences to move along the beam this wheel with its India rubber 
spaces commences to turn under its commutator-strip, and with every 
passage of a tooth under the strip a flash of electric force passes into 
the cylinder. Turning to Fig. 9 a detailed drawing may be seen, 
taken dii-ectly from the cylinder. Here it may be observed that in- 
side of the cylinder are two toothed wheels. Each of these wheels 
is mounted on the central shaft, and is capable of being ratcheted 
round by means of a little lever-arm and pawl that is operated by 
a magnet placed directly under each of the wheels. One of these 
wheels is intended to drive the cylinder in one direction, and the 
other in a contrary. One electro-magnet is connected with a mercury 
cup on the bottom of the beam, and the other with a mercury cup on 
the top. As a consequence, as soon as the beam makes connection 
wdth either cup and the poise commences to travel, the corresponding 
electro-magnet is excited, the armature acts and commences to ratchet 
the wheel around, and, by means of the connecting gears seen at the 
extreme right hand, move the cylinder in one way or the other. It 
will thus be seen that if the gears in the cylinder are properly pro- 
portioned and accurately cut, and if the magnet makes a stroke for 
every tooth on the insulated poise-wheel, the cylinder will be moved 
through an amount that is exactly commensurate with the motion 
of the poise itself. At first sight it would seem that so accurate an 
arrangement were almost impossible to construct; so it is with all 
of our machines of precision, yet nobody despises a Swiss watch or a 
micrometer gauge on account of the possible diflSculties in manufac- 
ture. In the case in question it has been found that an entire revo- 
lution of the cylinder may be made to correspond with the complete 
travel of the poise along the beam within a possible error of one- 
hundredth of an inch, jtfow, if we allow the strip of cross-section 
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paper to be forty inches long and give a stress-reading of 4000 
pounds to the inch, one-hundredth of an inch corresponds to forty 
pounds. Inasmuch as this is the smallest practical reading to be 
made on cross-section paper, and as it is four times as large as the 
smallest reading of the poise, it will be seen that this error of one- 
hundredth of an inch in the entire travel of the cylinder is too small 
to be taken into any practical account. On the top of the cylinder 
there may be seen a track carrying a carriage and pencil, connected 
with the specimen by means of a steel tape in precisely a similar way 
to that used in the method previously described. Between ^the mo- 
tion of the cylinder and the poise, it will be noticed that there only 
exists the same connection as occurs between any two telegraph sta- 
tions ; consequently, if it be desired, the machine may be placed in 
New York and the registering cylinder in Cincinnati, and the two 
work absolutely in harmony with each other; or should it ever be 
deemed expedient, the cylinder may be inclosed or locked up in a way 
to be absolutely exterior to any control on the part of the operator 
manipulating the testing-machine. 

An old proverb has said that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and now in Fig. 10 may be seen a photo-engraving made 
from a sheet of cross-section paper, on which, by means of the last 
method in question, have been drawn a half-dozen curves corre- 
sponding to as many test-pieces. In this particular sheet, in order 
to economize space, the vertical scale along the axis of Y or axis of 
stress has been made 10,000 poimdwS to the linear inch, while the 
distances along the axis of X or axis of stretch (for all the tests here 
recorded were made in tension), are the normal stretches of the pieces 
under examination. 

The cross-section paper has been ruled in feet and decimals of a 
foot, and each of the specimens were one foot between the stretch- 
clamps ; consequently, the actual stretch of the specimen may be at 
once read in per cent, of length. The lower half of the sheet con- 
tains three steel-cui^res, which, it will be readily seen, bear to each 
other a strong family resemblance. In the first place, the curve 
commences witli a line slightly inclined to the axis of stress at a 
constant tangent, or one which may be expressed by the equation, 
y = ax. As soon as the elastic limit is reached, a sudden point of 
inflection occurs, the tangent becoming nearly or quite parallel to 
the axis of X. Very soon, however, a second point of inflection 
occurs, the tangent returns nearly or quite to its former inclination, 
and the curve takes on a general parabola form. In fact, nearly 
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all steel-curves are cubic parabolas of one form or another. The 
steel- curves, as well as that given by the specimen of Ulster iron, 
may be taken to be typical forms or curves, to be obtained from a 
material which is nearly or quite homogeneous. Here it will be 
seen that the lines are quite true and regular, and that the curve 
proceeds over the cross-section paper without any special irregulari- 
ties, until the maximum stress is reached shortly before the speci- 
men breaks. The stress then commences to decrease, owing to the 
rapid reduction of area of the piece under the action of the machine, 
and with the reduction of the stress the curve droj^s and returns 
toward the axis of X, until very shortly the specimen is ruptured, 
and the apparatus comes to a standstill. The other three curves, 
given by a piece of boiler-plate and of two specimens of muckbar, 
are very good examples of the value of the autographic method ot 
giving a practical indication of the molecular construction of the 
material to he experimented on. As is well known, both boiler- 
plate and muckbar are decidedly non-hoinogeneons, and, as a result, 
we have curves here that are exceedingly irregular, especially after 
passing the elastic limit. While they bear a general resemblance 
to the previous ones, they are full of points of inflection, turning 
and twisting about, and giving one an idea that the specimen con- 
sisted of a bundle of threads or fibres, which gradually parted under 
the action of the stress, giving anything but constant and uniform 
action. For a general record of the test, it is believed that the 
autographic method is superior to anything else. At the same time 
it is not sufficiently refined for accurate investigation into the limit 
and modulus of the elasticity, inasmuch as it is impossible to read 
on the cross-section paper nearer than about --(nrth of an inch, and 
inasmuch as any arrangement to magnify the stretch up to the 
elastic limit, would give the elongation after passing that point in 
such dimensions as would carry it far beyond the capacity of any 
sheet of cross-section paper now to be obtained in tlie market. 

The autographic diagram will give the limit'within a thousand 
pounds to the square inch, and the modulus within a hundred 
thousand pounds. Yet, for many purposes, it is very desirable to 
know these quantities and obtain a nearer approximation to these 
quantities, and in Fig. 10 may be seen an illustration of a piece of 
apparatus, devised by Colonel William H. Payne of the East River 
Bridge, and used by him there in experiments on the steel to be used 
ill the trusses. It will be seen that the apparatus consists of two 
steel bars A and B, so arranged as to slide parallel to each other. 
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At the ends, each bar is supplied with a knife-edge F, held in a 
solid piece of brass M, which raay be adjusted at any point on the 
bar. By means of these knife-edges the whole apparatus may be 
clamped to the specimen by use of the springs G on the bar A, a small 
steel projection O, bears against one of the knife-edges of a multi- 
plying lever C, and the other end of this lever comes in contact 
with the supplementary vernier and scale D and E. Now as the 
piece under examination elongates, the bars move by each other, 
the multiplying lever C turns on its fulcrum, pushing the vernier 
D outwards along its scale. Thus it is obvious that the whole 
apparatus, after being placed on the specimen, works entirely without 
intervention from the operator. In the case of micrometer-screws, 
it becomes a pretty difficult matter for the same person to make 
readings twice alike, on account of the varying coefficient of friction 
and of the varying personal equation. And, again, the operation 
of making readings with micrometer-screws is exceedingly slow, and 
should, as in the case of hydraulic machines, the pressure have any 
tendency to relax, it is almost impossible to obtain a correct reading, 
whereas, in the gauge in question, the reading may be made as fast 
as the eye can gauge the coincidents between the vernier and the 
scale. While making many thousands of steel tests for the East 
Eiver Bridge at the works of the Cambria IronCompany, the author 
used this gauge, and employing one man to place the weights on the 
beam, was accustomed to sit where the vernier of the stretch-gauge 
could be seen, and at the moment that the beam raised, to catch the 
reading of the scale. Then, the entire operation of making a test 
on a bar a foot long and an inch squai’e, including the making of 
some twenty or thirty readings, did not occupy more than eight to 
ten*minutes, which is a speed never to be attained by any arrange- 
ment of micrometer-screws. By means of the extension-rod and 
clamp L and M, the sliding bars of this piece of apparatus may be 
extended to any desired length, and by this means it becomes ah 
exceedingly valuable instrument in the investigation of the strains 
which occur in structures already existing, such as bridges, roofs, 
and the like. As a case in point, may be mentioned an examina- 
tion by the author at the opening and test of the new cantilever 
brid^ at Niagara. Two gauges were employed at the test of the 
cantilever, vernier A being secured to a tie-bar on the truss ex- 
tending over one panel, and vernier B attached to a bar extending 
over two panels from the anchorage end of the cantilever on the 
American side. Vernier A extended over a distance of 4.75 feet, and 
VOL. xir. — 40 
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vernier B over a distance of 5 feet on the bars. Readings were taken 
at the various points at which the loading trains came to a stand, 
and gave the extensions produced by a quiescent load. During the 
movement of the trains, the verniei’s fluttered a little, showing that 
oven at slight speed there is a sensible eflect from shock, and, as the 
loaded trains moved off on the American side, there was a negative 
reading of about of ^ foot, showing that the bar was un- 

dergoing a slight compression. 

The following are the readings of the verniers, reduced to a length 
of one foot of bar : 


Train at the Canadian abutment^ vernier A, . 

CC U ti “ B . 

Train at Canadian tower, veinier A, 

“ “ B, . . 


Train at Canadian end of centre span, vernier A, 

<< tt a it u 

Train at American abutment, giving the maximum strains 
in the law under examination, vernier A, . . . 

H it u p 


Centre span, entirely loaded, vernier A, 

it it ti « 23 


nsFoTiy ^ 




it 

TiyJotrjr 

it 

10 6 

Ttouuiy 

it 

ToWfIT 

it 

TdWoff 

it 


it 


u 


it 


Bridge unloaded, verniers returned to zero, assuming the modu- 
lous of elasticity of the I-beams, the following stresses per square 
inch are obtained from the preceding measurements : 


Bar extending over two panels, .... 6,780 pounds. 

Bar extending over one panel, .... 6,280 pounds. 

According to the strain obtained from the bridge engineers, the 
maximum load in the long bar should be 7,1 90 pounds, thus giving 
a difference of only 400 pounds between the calculated load and the 
load obtained by these gauge measurements. * 

In conclusion, a word as to the practical accuracy of the lever 
testing-machine may not be out of place. The machine under con- 
sideration has been subjected to severe u-se for a period of nearly two 
years, during which time its sensitiveness, even when loaded, has 
not decreased to the least reading on the poise. From thi,s, and 
from long practice in similar scale-work, it may be safely stated that 
a testing-machine, with proper care, may have an exceedingly long 
life. The attainment of absolute accuracy in any department of in- 
vestigation, would, if it were possible, be an extremely desirable re- 
sult, yet even our best experiments are simply close approximations 
to the truth, and I think it will be granted that it is desirable to 
make all improvements commensurate towards an absolute standard 
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of accnracj. It is of no importance to carry the accuracy of the 
weight-beam beyond the possibility of the measurement of the bar. 
Suppose the tests most frequently made, to be those on specimens 
having about a square inch of cross-section. In a piece of iron of 
this size, an error of measurement of xisV'cr*'^ ^ square inch of cross- 
section, corresponds to a possible inaccuracy in the ultimate calcu- 
lated stress of the bar of 50 pounds, while the corresponding quan- 
tity in the steel bar corresponds to about 70 to 90 pounds. 

There are very few lathes in the country in which it is possible 
to turn a bar so exactly that it shall be perfectly round, and that 
there shall be no variation from one end to the other of more than 
yjjJj^th of a square inch. Now if it be impossible to measure the size 
of test-bars to within an error of 50 to 100 pounds in the testing- 
machine, is it of any importance to refine the machine beyond this 
reading ? In the lever system of testing-machine, it is perfectly 
possible to obtain a machine which shall uniformly and constantly 
give readings which shall not have a greater variation than from 5 to 
20 pounds ; and if bars can only be measured to 50 to 100 pounds, 
would it not be wiser to spend money in refining measuring in- 
struments, rather than in the refining of the testing-machine ? 

When tests are made on full-sized members, or on bars direct 
from the rolls, carrying with tiiem the scale and the other imperfec- 
tions from the mill, the possibility of measuring to a thousandth of 
a square inch becomes absurd, and even three or four hundredths 
of a square inch is the nearest approximation that can be made ; 
for example, in making a test on an ordinary I-bar of, say, 5 or 6 
inches of cross section, it is certain that the bar was anything but an 
absolutely uniform section from end to end, and how long, may it 
be asked, would it take to measure that bar so that the least cross- 
section could be obtained for the record ? And again, in actual 
experience it has been frequently found, that, having obtained 
what is supposed to be the least cross-section, the test-piece may 
break in a totally different place. I think it will be conceded, 
without doubt, that practical engineers care very little for test- 
records beyond the hundredths-place of figures, and what is wanted 
at the present time, is not so much the machines constructed on a 
theoretical refinement of accuracy, but a large number of practical 
machines, so that one may be located in every iron-works in the 
country, and money enough to carry on the experiments and to ob- 
tain from these machines a practical knowledge of what America’s 
constructive materials really are. 
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A NEW MJNEBAL. 

BT NELSON W. PERKY, B.M., CINCINNATI, O. 

Some months ago a gentleman gave me a handful of minerals 
which he had collected in an arroyo, or dry stream-bed, that rati 
through the town of Ramos, State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, as a 
sample of the class of ore that might be expected in the mines of 
that section. I was, however, familiar with those mines and their 
ores, and cast the pebbles aside as of no interest. I afterwards re- 
turned to Mexico and took charge of two groups of mines, one in 
the State of Zacatecas, and the other in the town of Ramos, State of 
San Luis Potosi. While I was thus engaged, it was a very frequent 
occurrence for parties to bring me specimens of rock, ores, etc,, for 
my opinion on them ; and one day a man brought me a half-dozen 
or more small pieces of a very black shiny mineral, desiring to know 
what it was. I did not recognize it, and desired him to give me the 
specimens for analysis, which he promised to do in a day or two. 
He never did give them to me, for he lost them ; but he said there 
were plenty more where these came from — at Ramos — and he could 
get them at any time for me. I thought no more of the matter 
until after my return to this country, when, one day, in looking 
over some of my old trash,” I came across the specimens at first 
referred to as having been cast aside so carelessly. I noticed two 
distinct minerals among the pebbles : one being erubescite or tetra- 
hedrite, the predominating mineral of the mines of Ramos, and the 
other a hard black shining mineral, the same that I had wished to 
analyze in Mexico. On testing for hardness I was surprised that it 
scratched topaz with some degree of ease, thus placing it above 8 in 
the scale of hardness. Trying it with a corundum, I sometimes 
succeeded in scratching it, but at other times it would scratch the 
corundum, and at still other times neither would produce the slight- 
est eflfect on the other. Crystallized topaz would be ground to a 
powder in attempting to scratch the black mineral, without abrading 
it in the slightest. It must, therefore, be placed at 9 in the scale of 
hardness. 

It is of the deepest opaque black, not unlike pitch-blende in ap- 
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pearance; but the edges, of extremely thin splinters, show a slight 
translucency, and by transmitted light appear of a dirty greenish- 
brown. Also, these same edges are, with diflSculty, fusible at the 
highest heat of the blowpipe, with slight appearance of boiling while 
in the flame, hut hardening to a very smooth glossy surface imme- 
diately they are removed. 

Under the microscope, with a power of something over three hun- 
dred diameters, the mineral appears to be of entirely homogeneous 
composition, no trace whatever of admixed matter having been 
noticed. There was, however, an appearance on some of its surfaces 
of bubbles, some of them extremely minute, and only seen with a 
very high power, others of considerable size and readily visible to 
the naked eye. Other surfaces — those of fracture — showed no bub- 
bles, even with the highest power brought to bear. 

The specific gravity varies considerably in different specimens, 
the following being the results obtained from six different speci- 
mens: 

No. 1, 3.82; No. 2, 3.805; No. 3, 3.805; No. 4, 3.856; No. 5, 
3.869 ; No. 6, 3.827 ; average, 3.83. 

It was not discovered that these various specimens differed in 
hardness. 

The fracture is decidedly vitreous, conchoidal. The mineral is 
brittle. When ground to an impalpable power in an agate mortar, 
it is very light gray in color ; but when ground in a steel mortar, 
and sifted through several thicknesses of the finest muslin, it is very 
much darker, though still considerably lighter in color than the 
lump. This is, doubtless, partly due to an addition of silica from 
the mortar, in the first case, but more largely to a finer state of sub- 
division and different shape of the particles — the one being the re- 
sult of attrition, the other of impact. 

The specimens observed show no signs of cleavage-planes, or crys- 
tallization, but seem to have been fused and to have taken the form 
of the cavity into which they had run while in a viscid state. One 
specimen in particular, it is true, looks very much like an octahe- 
dron, but I take it, this is merely accidental. 

It is insoluble in acids and extremely difficult to decompose, even 
with very large excess of the mixed potassium and sodium carbo- 
nates, and long fusion over the blast-lamp. 

A preliminary analysis of a sample, ground in an agate mortar, 
gave the following percentage composition : 
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SiOj, . 

FeA, 

AloOo, 
CaO, . 
’ MgO, . 
MnOg, 


. 46.32 
. 13.00 
. 9.19 

. 17.74 
. 1313 
. trace 


Total, 


99.38 


This gives a molecular composition as follows : 

31O2) ••••••»•• 

F ©203, 

AI2O3, 

CaO, 

MgO, 


9.50 

1.000 

1.097 

3.874 

4.04 


A second determination of SiO^ gave 48.865, according to which 
the molecular composition would be : 


SiOj,. 
Fe203, 
AI2O3, 
CaO, , 
MgO, , 


9.86 
1000 
1.097 
3 874 
4.04 


This corresponds very closely with the relation 2R2OJ : 8EO : 
lOSiOa, or, more simply, 

RaOj : 4RO ; SSiOg. 

Qualitatively, this mineral resembles the garnets, but quantita- 
tively it differs from them widely, as the above relations of bases to 
acids indicate. 

The foregoing analysis is simply given to show about what the 
composition is, hut is not claimed to be accurate, since it is too high 
in silica, which the sample acquired from the mortar in grinding. 

To sum up then, this mineral is fusible with difficulty ; hardness, 
9; specific gravity, 3.83 (average of six determinations); not at- 
tacked by HCl, HNOs, H38O1, or aqua regia ; in compo.sition, a sili- 
cate of CaO, MgO, AljOj, and FeO^,, with an approximate relation 
between bases and acids of R,0, : 4EO : 5SiOj; opaque black ; frac- 
ture, conchoidal ; lustre, vitreous ; color, greenish-brown by trans- 
mitted light. 

I find no record of any mineral at all resembling this in compo- 
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sition and physical properties, and, therefore, suggest for it the name 
of Earnosite/^ from the name of the locality where it was found. 

I will add that the country for many miles in all directions from 
the point w^here the mineral was found is volcanic in origin ; that 
the mineral has never been .found in situ, but always, so far, in the 
alluvium, and that its matrix is probably the trap-rock, by the de- 
composition of which it has been left as now found. 

Discttssiok. 

Dr T. Egleston, New York City : I would like to ask Professor 
Perry whether any microscopic examination of this mineral was 
made with polarized light. 

Professor Perry : No, sir. 

Dr. Egleston : I thought you said you had made a miscroscopie 
examination. 

Professor Perry : Of very thin splinters by transmitted light. 

Dr. EglEkSton ; That would determine at once almost to what 
system the mineral belongs, — by cutting a section for examination 
by polarized light, — it would be easier, and by it we could ascertain 
a good deal more nearly what the truth is. It looks a good deal 
like certain varieties of corundum. I think the octahedral form is 
accidental. 

Professor Perry : Possibly, but some of the forms show dis- 
tinctly that, in some cases, at least, it flowed iu liquid form into a 
mould, and solidified there. 

Dr. Egleston: I would like to ask about some topazes you 
sent me. What is their occurrence ? 

Professor Perry ; In very beautiful crystals. I have here 
some very fine specimens of the topaz, which I will pass around. 
This topaz occurs in a trachytic formation. 

The range of mountains constituting at this point the divide of 
the Mexican continent is of red porphyry. Over the bottom-land 
there is an outflow of trap-rock, and on the other side of the valley 
is an isolated butte of trachyte. This trachyte contains millions of 
minute crystals of topaz, and the detritus in the stream-beds is made 
up of these minute crystals of topaz, together with particles of the 
country-rock. There is a locality of over fifty acres where these 
crystals are comparatively abundant. One can, in a day’s work, 
collect a pint of fair-sized crystals. I have a specimen of trachyte 
from that section of the country, which I brought for the purpose 
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of representing the occurrence of these crystals. It is as large as a 
hen^s egg; and; I presume; contains not less than a thousand crystals 
of topaz. Those of the largest size are somewhat rare. All of them 
appear with one termination perfect; or nearly so. 


THE B18TRIBVTION OF STEAM IN CITIES. 

BY WM. P. SHINN, NEW YORK CITY. 

In a paper contributed by W. A. Goodyear, M.B., on Water 
Gas as Fuel/' read at the Boston Meeting, February, 1883,* the 
following statement was made : 

“The latest experiments on a scale of some magnitude in our cities, in the way 
of heating buildings and furnishing power for manufacturing purposes, have been 
by the distribution of high-pressure steam through pipes laid in the streets. But 
these experiments (1) have not hitherto been very successful ; and when we consider 
the high cost and (2) the great and unavoidable loss of heat and power, which 
always accompany the conveyance of higb-pressnre steam to any considerable dis« 
tance in pipes, to say nothing of (3j certain practical difficulties in the management 
of the pipes themselves, f4) it is evident that all such methods must eventually 
disappear before a system which can furnish a cheap gas of great heating power, 
easily distributed wherever wanted, without requiring pipes to stand pressures of 
50 to 75 pounds per square inch, and (5) without keeping the whole mass of ground 
in the streets through which it passes hot, gratis^ for a distance of ten or fifteen feet, 
-in all directions around the pipes.” 

For the purpose of controverting Mr. Goodyear^s statements in 
regard to steam-distribution in cities, I have numbered the points 
made in his indictment, my principal object being, not a professional 
discussion of the technical and theoretical merits of steam vs* water- 
gas, but a simple statement of facts, in regard to the present state of 
the street system of steam distribution. 

Taking Mr. Goodyear’s points in their order : 

1. Concerning what he terms These experiments,’^ saying that 
they have not hitherto been very successful,” I propose to show, 
that the problem of steam-distribution has passed beyond the exper- 
imental stage, and that its practical solution is highly successful. 
This will be shown by the facts hereinafter fully set forth. 

2. The great and unavoidable loss of heat and power whicn 
al ways accompany the conveyance of high-pressure steam to any con- 


* Tt'amactio7i8f VoL XI., p. 301. 
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erable distance in pipes ” — is no longer a correct statement of 
ts. The New York Steam Company is now carrying steam in 
3 miles of mains, ending at points from one-half to five-eighths 
a mile from the boiler-house. Careful investigation shows that 
,h a pressure of 75 to 86 pounds at the boiler-house, the loss of 
'ssure at the ends of the pipes average two pounds, while a care- 
ly conducted series of experiments upon the loss by condensation, 
ces it in a mile of pipe, at five per cent, of the capacity of the 
le. This means that if a system of any number of miles does not 
end beyond a mile from the boilers, the loss will not exceed five 
• cent, on the capacity of the main. 

3. The “ certain practical diflBculties in the management of the 
les themselves,” I suppose to refer to their expansion and contrac- 
□ . These difficulties have been so successfully overcome by the 
)ansion joint invented by Mr. Chas. E. Emery, engineer of the 
w York Steam Co., that they give no trouble whatever. 

L “It is evident that all such methods must eventually disappear,” 

. What may “ eventually ” occur, he would be a bold man that 
uld either affirm or deny ; suffice it to say, what is : that steam- 
tribution is, at present, extending faster and yielding better and 
re practical results than “ water-gas as fuel.” 

). “ Without keeping the whole mass of ground .... hot, gra- 
for a distance of ten or fifteen feet,” etc. That this inference is 
warranted, is shown by the fact that the pipes of the New York 
am Co., which are laid from five to nine feet below the surface, 
not radiate heat fast enough to melt the snow in ordinary winter 
ither, any sooner over their location than it is melted elsewhere 
:he street by atmospheric influences alone. It is no answer to 
j, to say that the street steam-pipes laid 'elsewhere or by others 
melt the snow. That only indicates careless, cheap or improper 
struction. Where mineral wool is used freely, as an insulating 
ering to the pipes, excessive radiation of heat does not occur. 

Che system of steam-distribution iuvented.by Birdsill Holly, M. 
has been in successful operation in Lockport, N. Y., for heating 
y, for seven years. The company has four and a half miles of 
ins, six 75 horse-power boilers, and supplies over two hundred 
sumers. During the first four years, it was operated without me- 
at a loss. When meters were adopted, three boilers were suffi- 
it to supply the customers who formerly required the steam from 
The capital of the company is $50,000, and it is earning net 
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20 to 25 per cent, per annum. The largest main is 4 inches in di- 
ameter^ and the pressure carried is 30 to 35 pounds. 

In Springfield, Mass., the system has been in use for five winters, 
for heating only. The company has two and a quarter miles of 
mains, and eight 75 horse-power boilers. Ihe pressure carried is 20 
to 40 pounds. The company has 196 consumers, and on an invest- 
ment of $50,000, has earned net 12 to 15 per cent, per annum, since 
the second year. The steam is sold by meter, and readings are taken 
weekly. 

In Dubuque, Iowa, the system has been in operation for five 
winters, with two and one-eighth miles of mains, and seven 60 horse- 
power boilers. The company is .supplying 250 horse-power of steam 
to 140 consumers for heating purposes only. The plant was con- 
structed too cheaply, and has not been a financial success. It is now 
earning a small surplus, and consumers are all delighted with the 
service. 

In Denver, Colorado, the system has been in use during four 
years, for heating only. The company has nearly three miles of 
eight, six, four and three-inch mains, and fifteen 60 horse-power 
boilers, supplying 150 consumers. Upon an investment of $150,000, 
the company earned net, during the season of 1882—83, $78b3, or 
dfg per cent., and the net savings for the season of 1883—84 were 
estimated at $10,000, or 6| per cent. 

In Hartford, Conn., a steam-plant has been in operation during 
four seasons, with nearly two miles of 6-inoh, 4-inch and 3-iiich 
mains, and twenty 80 horse-power boilers. This company carries 
60 pounds pressure, and supplies 150 consumers, principally for 
heating. The plant was poorly constructed upon plans designed to 
evade the Holley patents, and has not been profitable, but is paying 
expenses, and improving in its results. 

In Lynn, Mass., a '' duplex system” was put in operation in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, and was run until July, 1883. This plant had a high- 
pressure main in whiijh 70 pounds pressure was carried, and a low- 
pressure main carrying 20 pounds, the former being used for power 
and the latter for heating. I personally examined this plant in 
October, 1881, and again in June, 1882, and found it working suc- 
cessfully and giving great satisfaction to its customers for power, the 
only ones then using the steam. The plant was poorly constructed, 
the boiler-house was badly located, and the company failed finan- 
cially; and in July, 1883, the plant was sold to a company, to be 
used for the distribution of water-gas. It has been so used during 
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the heating season just ending, with a less favorable result than was 
reached by the steam-company. 

In New Haven, Conn., a company has been in operation for two 
seasons, with about two miles of 8-inch, 6-inch, 5-inch and 4-inch 
mains, and ten 76 horse-power boilers. The plant was constructed 
on the ^Maplex plan,^^ and during the first season furnished both 
power and heat; but during the past season it has furnished 500 
horse-power of steam to 80 consumers for heating only. The finan- 
cial results have been bad, the earnings having failed to pay expenses', 
principally on account of bad management. 

In Troy, N. Y,, and Detroit, Mich., steam-plants have been in 
operation from three to four years; but I have no definite informa- 
tion as to their results. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., a plant was constructed and operated during 
two winters, but owing to faulty construction and still worse man- 
agement, it was a financial failure; and it has not been in operation 
during the last two seasons. 

The New York Steam Company, after two years spent in making 
plans and trying experiments in expansion-joints and in non-con- 
ducting materials, began building its first boiler-station in the 
summer of 1881, and commenced laying street-mains in September, 
1881. 

The company now has its boiler-station (B) on Greenwich street 
above Cortlandt, in this city (a building 75 X 100 feet on the ground, 
with a basement and three stories complete, and the fourth story 
covered by a temporary roof), containing 31 Babcock and Wilcox 
250 horse-power boilers, of which there are on the first floor 4, on the 
second floor 12, and on the third floor 15. The fourth floor contains 
the coal-bins, the coal being hoisted in cars, upon a platform-hoist, 
and descending in chutes to the floor, alongside each boiler. 

The building is designed to be six stories, or 120 feet in height 
above the basement, and is to contain 64 boilers of 250 horse-power 
each; 16 on each of four floors, the fifth and sixth stories to be in 
one, to contain Greenes Economizers, and storage for one thousand 
tons of coal. 

The total capacity of the station will be 16,000 horse-power, re- 
quiring a daily eonsumptiop of 600 to 750 tons of anthracite coal. 
Draught will be furnished by two chimneys, each 27 feet 10 inches 
X 8 feet 4 inches interior section, and 21 7 feet high above the base- 
ment-floor. 

The grant to the company covers the' right to lay its pipes in 
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every street, alley and public place in the city of New York, 
which contains over 250 miles of paved streets ; and the company 
now owns the property for ten boiler-stations, distributed on both 
sides of the city, from near the foot of Broad street to Fifty-sixth 
street. 

The map herewith given shows the city from Chambers street to 
the Battery Park; and upon it are indicated^ in black lines, the 
mains now laid, while the black dots show the locations of buildings 
in which steam is furnished by the company. The point A is to 
be the site of a second boiler-station, while B indicates the boiler- 
station now in operation. 

The system of mains consists of a steam-main of 6 inches to 16 
inches diameter, and a return water-main of inches to 8 inches 
diameter, the former laid between brick-walls, and surrounded by 
6 inches to 12 inches of mineral-wool, and the latter laid in hollow 
logs, with a space of 3 inches around the pipes, also filled with 
mineral-wool. The pipes are laid with an anchorage every 90 to 100 
feet, and a double expansion-joint midway between the anchorages — 
or with an anchorage and single expansion-joint every 45 to 50 feet. 
The expansion-joint is of the diaphragm style^ invented by Mr. Emery 
for this company’s use. 

The mains now laid are as follows : 


Steam-mains. Meturn Water-mains. 


Of 16 inches 


746 feet 

Of 6 inches 


. 5037 

feet. 

15 


. 9884 « 

“ 5 “ 


. 1155 

u 

u 13 « 


. 1683 “ 

« 4 « 

, , 

. 11900 

u 

« 11 « 


. 4147 

“2} “ 


. 3800 

u 

« 8 « 


. 1091 ‘‘ 







. 6802 “ 






Total, 

23,353 feet. 


Total, 

21,892 

feet. 


Or 4.42 miles of steam-mains, and 4.14 miles of return mains, 
in all 8.56 miles of pipes, exclusive of service-pipes. 

The most distant point to which steam is now delivered is 3359 
feet from the boiler-station ; and the other extremities are 3187, 
3133, 3044, 2973, 2920, 2880, 2625^ 2261 and 2077 feet respectively, 
from the boiler-station. ^ 

The pressure carried is 76 to 85 pounds at the boiler-station, and 
carefully conducted tests show the pressure at the extreme points to 
be from 1 J to 2 pounds less than at the boiler-station. 

The company has been furnishing, during March, 1884, 4166 
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horse-power of steam to consumers, of which 1985 horse-power 
was for power, and 2171 horse-power for heating and other purposes. 

Among the consumers now supplied are: 

The Produce Exchange, new building. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, new building. 

The New York Tribune. 

The New York Commerdal Advertiser. 

The New York World. 

The Iron Age. 

United Bank Building, 

Smith and McNeil, Restaurant. 

All of these, excepting the two first named, formerly had their 
own boilers, and now take their entire steam-supply from this com- 
pany. 

Engines are being run of from 1 to 150 horse-power, and the 
supply of steam is regular, constant and satisfactory. 

The amount of capital actually invested in the Station B, and its 
street-system, is 11,086,320.79, of which only one-half the capacity 
is at present being utilized ; but the operations are now on a paying 
basis, the net earnings being at the rate of $20,000 per annum, or 
about two per cent, of the cost, and this in the second year of opera- 
tion. When Station B is operated at its full capacity, much greater 
economy will be realized, and its net earnings are expected to be 15 
to 20 per cent, on the amount of the investment in that part of the 
company’s system. 

From the report of a committee appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to examine and report upon the system of the New 
York Steam Company, the members of which visited the principal 
customers of the company, I quote the following ; 

“ Many other places where the Steam Company is furnishing heat and power 
might have been visited, but we deemed those herein mentioned as sufficient both 
in number and importance to show that the system is no longer an experiment, but 
a decided success. 

“ The advantages claimed for the system, as set forth by its projectors in their 
printed pamphlet, we do not consider overdrawn. 

“ Wherever introduced, the danger from fire or explosion, or both, is materially 
lessened, a more even temperature, greater cleanliness, and consequently better air 
and health are secured ; room used for storage of coal, ashes and the debris incident 
to the running, cleaning and repairing of large boilers located on the premises, is 
made clear for other purposes, and the extra heat from such boilers, which renders 
valuable rooms over, or near them, unbearable in summer, is done away with. 

“That steam-heat and power can be furnished by the New York Steam Company 
at a cost not to exceed that paid for them by the present methods, with the advan- 
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tages enumerated thrown in, there does not appear to be any doubt ; and that with 
correctly registering meters and care exercised in the consumption of steam, they 
can be had at a cost considerably below the old system, is highly probable.” 

The report sets forth the advantageous working of the system 
quite as well as could the officers of the company ; and, being the 
opinion of disinterested persons selected for their capacity to make a 
careful investigation and an intelligent report, it must be accepted as 
conclusive. 

I claim therefore, that the system of street-distribution of steam 
iu cities is not a failure, but that, considering the limited time for 
which it has been tried, it is a decided — an unusually decided — success. 


jyOTJES OJY mON-OEB DEPOSITS I2V PITKIN COUNTY, 

COLOBADO. 

BT W. B. DBVBRBUX, ASPEN, COL. 

I HAVE observed three deposits of iron ore in Pitkin County, 
which present unusual characteristics, and which seem to throw some 
light upon the genesis of iron ores under certain conditions. They 
occur in the precipitous mountain ranges, forming spurs on the 
Pacific slope of the main continental backbone. 

The first is a body of limonite, lying upon the side of a high 
mountain, which forms part of the base of Hayden’s Peak. This 
limonite forms a sheet of considerable area, and is thin at the edges, 
and about 3 feet in thickness in the central portions. It is conform- 
able with the slope of the mountain side, and rests upou the eroded 
rocks, but is not comformable to them. 

The ore is laminated and shaly in texture, and has the physical 
characteristics of the hard limouites, such as are found in the Mar- 
quette District, Lake Superior. It is covered with loose earth and 
rooks, from 1 to 2 feet in thickness. Much of the ore is filled with 
impressions of spruce leaves, such as are found in the forests now 
covering the slope of the mountain. In the rocks forming the 
mountain, iron pyrites occurs in bodies, and this limonite probably 
owes its origin to such a body not far distant. Not far up the 
mountain large masses of conglomerate are now forming, the cement- 
ing material being a similar hydrated oxide of iron. The iron is 
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evidently deposited by the oxidation of ferrous sulphate. In view 
of the evidently recent origin of these linaonites, their hard compact 
character seems somewhat unexpected. Analyses of this ore give 
about 65 per cent, metallic iron and 8 per cent, silica. 

A few miles distant I found limouite of almost the same chemical 
composition, filling a fissure vein in quartzite. The vein has been 
opened to a depth of 30 feet, and a sample of 20 tons gave by 
analysis : 


Silica 11 64 per cent. 

Iron, 65.22 per cent. 

Silver, 1 ounce per ton. 


This ore occurs in layers parallel to the walls, which are nearly 
vertical, and is generally hard and dense. In addition, it shows the 
botryoidal structure of the so-called kidney iron-ores, viz., the 
rounded masses with radiations from the centre, and the delicate 
stripings of various forms at right angles to the radiating lines. In 
the massive specimens small cavities occur, lined with minute trans- 
parent quartz crystals. 

The width of the ore is generally less than 2 feet, and the vein 
can be traced for some distance. Hydrated sesquioxide of iron, re- 
sulting from the decomposition of pyrites in place, is a not uncom- 
mon occurrence in veins ; but I do not recollect having seen else- 
where in a vein a similar deposit of botryoidal limonite. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to the source of the solution from which this 
limonite was undoubtedly deposited. I could see nothing which 
cfhld form the basis of a rational explanation, and leave it, there- 
fore, as a matter for conjecture. 

Neither of the two deposits described is of special economic im- 
portance; but a third, which is located about twelve miles up the 
same valley, will bear comparison with the most important iron-de- 
posits in the United States. Superficially it seems to be a body of 
magnetite, extending upward from an elevation of about 11,000 feet, 
and crossing a spur of Taylor Eange. I only examined the lower 
end, but was told that it extended more than a mile ; and, as far 
as I could see, the surface indicated that this was the case. The 
country rock consists at this point of limestone. I have made 
no study of it, hut believe it is referred to the Silurian in the 
geological maps of Colorado. The strata are very much disturbed 
at this point, and lie at an acute angle to the vertical. Although 
much concealed by debris, the mass of magnetite shows direct con- 
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tact with the limestone, whether as a vein or as an irregular mass, 
cannot say. The outcrop is several hundred feet in width, and 
cut longitudinally by a deep ravine extending up the side of th 
mountain. Upon the sides of this ravine is a large quantity of loos 
ore, through which immense masses of solid ore protrude, ofte 
forming walls of considerable extent. This ore is nearly pur 
magnetite, showing occasional spots of pyrites and a little cal 
cite. It is hard, but shattered by cleavages. At the lower one 
where it appears to be cut oflf^ included masses of limestone ma 
be seen. Cavities are plentiful, but small, and stained browr 
Physically the ore is massive and partially crystalline, and shows 
few octahedral crystals. An analysis of a sample taken from a lo 
of 30 tons from the surface gave me the following result : 

Silica, . 

Iron, . 

Sulphur, 

The remainder was calcite, not determined ; nor was any phos 
phorus-test made. 

While in doubt as to the relation this ore-body bears to the lime 
stone, I hazard the opinion that the magnetite is a direct product o 
the decomposition of iron pyrites, and that the ore-body at no grea 
depth is massive pyrites instead of massive magnetite. I base thii 
opinion upon the following facts : Although the surface-ore is qult( 
free from sulphur, pyrites rapidly increases in depth where the on 
has been opened up. Efflorescence of ferrous sulphate is also com 
mon ; and in the bed of the ravine the ore is a mixture of pyrite ail" 
magnetite, the latter appearing as a fine-grained gray matrix, and 
when pulverized or broken off, being strongly attracted by the mag 
net. This rapidly increasing percentage of pyrite, the occurrence o 
the two minerals in intimate juxtaposition, and the fact that no in- 
termediate stage of hematite occurs, all oppose the application to thif 
case of the ordinarily accepted theory that magnetite is a metamor- 
phic derivative from hematite. Having had the advantage of a 
somewhat extensive observation of iron-ore deposits, and accepting 
as satis&ctory in many cases the theory just mentioned, yet in this 
case I can see nothing which will permit its use as an explanation 
of the fects. If this magnetite is a derivative from hematite, the 
facts observed would indicate that it has suffered a further change 
from magnetite to pyrite — such change extending from below up- 
wards. This ore contains a trace of silver also, but no copper. It 


1 7 per cent. 
68.79 “ 

0.24 “ 
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may be interesting to note that pieces of the limestone referred to 
as forming the adjoining country-rock, emit, when struck with a 
hammer, the oilor of sulphuretted hydrogen. Although, as remarked 
above, I believe that this ore-body will be massive pyrites at no 
great depth, yet in the indicated superficial area there must certainly 
be an immense quantity of magnetite of exceptional purity. 

Furthermore, a down-grade of forty-five miles will take this ore 
to extensive fields of fine coking coal. 

Since writing the above, I have been using this magnetite as flux 
in smelting argentiferous lead-ores with barite gangue, iron-matte 
being one of the products. The separation of the sulphur in matte 
is easily and satisfactorily accomplished. 


HOTB QONGBRNINQ GBRTAUT INGRUSTATIOirS OW 
RIG IBOir. 

BY KENNETH ROBERTSON, JERSEY CITY, N. J., AND PRANK FIRM- 
STONE, EASTON, BA. 

Pectjliar crusts having appeared on certain irons made at Glen- 
don and Pequest, which, in our experience, were entirely new, 
some analyses of them were made j and these analyses, together with 
an account of the manner of appearance of the crusts, are herewith 
submitted to the Institute. 

At Pequest the ores were ; J Peters, from Ringwood, N. J. j J 
roasted sulphurous ore, from Charlotteburgh, N. J. ; and J red ore 
(decomposed magnetite), from Chester, N. J. The fuel was | Lehigh 
anthracite and | Connellsville coke, and the limestone a dolomite 
from AndoVer, N. J. The resulting iron varied in silicon from 0 84 
per cent, in No. 1 foundry to 0.51 per cent, in gray forge ; in phos- 
phorus, from 0.81 per cent, to 0.55 per cent, j sulphur, 0.035 per 
cent.; manganese, 0.375 per cent. It was highly “chilling’’ in its 
properties, and very strong. In running, it invariably appeared to 
be of a lower grade than it really was ; the higher grades scintillat- 
ing as much as hard iron usually does. After getting into the 
moulds, and beginning to cool, a black crust began to show itself, 
seeming to exude from the pigs, till finally, when the iron was cold 
enough to break, it completely covered the face of the pigs. At this 
time it was dense black, but after some exposure to the air it ac- 
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quired a purplish tinge. The higher the grade of the iron the 
heavier was the coating; being very heavy on foundry irons, a little 
less on gray forge, and hardly perceptible on mottled, while on white 
iron it was entirely wanting. After some experience, it served to 
give a very correct idea as to what the grade was before the iron was 
broken, and was in this respect a much more reliable guide than the 
appearance of the iron while running, 

A sample was scraped off the faces of the pigs as they came from 
the cast-house and analyzed with the following result : 


Sesquioxide of iron, 

Silica, 45 69 

Alumina, 

Oxide of manganese, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, . , . 0 66 

Titanic acid, 5 59 

Phosphoric acid, 0.06 

Sulphuric acid, t trace 

Chromic oxide, 0.48 

Moisture, 0.24 


101.27 

Afterwards a portion was taken from the iron which bad been 
exposed to the weather for some months, and the following partial 
analysis was made in the laboratory of' Dr. Drown : 


Silica, 23.68 

Titanic acid, 4.43 

Manganese, 2.92 

Yanadic acid, 1 82 


The difference in the percentages of silica in the two analyses is 
doubtless caused by the pig-bed sand having been weathered off the 
second sample. The reporting of chromic oxide instead of vanadic 
acid in the first analysis, was probably an error of the chemist, who 
is now repeating the analysis. 

The cinder which accompanied this iron was very basic, contain- 
ing only 34 per cent, to 37 per cent, silica. This composition was 
made necessary by the sulphur in the ore-mixture. 

The crusts on the iron at Glendon do not differ much in appear- 
ance and mode of occurrence from those above described from Pe- 
quest, except that they are best seen on No. 2 iron, from which they 
may be easily detached by scraping with a knife, while they adhere 
pretty firmly to the No, 1 iron. 
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A sample taken from No. 2 iron gave the following composition 
when analyzed by Mr. P. W. Shitner in Dr, Brown’s laboratory : 


Silica, 50 3G 

Sesquioxide of iron, 32.11 

Oxide of manganese, 9,96 

Lime, 0.10 

Magnesia, none 

Titanic acid, . . . . 5.77 

Vanadic acid, 1.15 

Phosphoric acid, 012 


99.57 

It was easy to see that the sample was largely contaminated with 
sand and dust from the pig bed, which could not be separated in 
collecting it; and from this source, no doubt, came most of the silica 
in this case. 

Such crusts are very common on the iron at Glendon, and the 
iron that shows them is certain to be of good quality, and especially 
to chill well ; but the absence of the crust is no proof that the iron 
will not be good in that respect. 

On iron made at Longdale, Ya., with charcoal and cold blast, 
what was doubtless a similar thing was seen ; but as no charcoal 
iron has been made there for some nine years past, it has been im- 
possible to procure a sample for analysis. This was also a good 
chilling iron. 

The ores from which these irons were made are entirely dissimilar; 
the cinders were dififerent, and the only things in common appear to 
be the incrustations and the lowness in silicon. Enough is not yet 
known about the matter to enable one to say positively that these 
crusts occur on all chilling irons. For this reason this note was, 
written, in the hope that some members, having remarked such occur- 
rences, might be induced to publish their obvervations, and that 
comparisons might be made, by which, if possible, a law might be es- 
tablished. It is even hoped that, when sufficient data have been accu- 
mulated, some one of an imaginative turn of mind may he induced 
to hazard a theory as to the cause of the production of these crusts, 
which, while it will doubtless be entertaining, will as certainly prove 
to have money in it.” 

Discussion. 

I. P. PabdeEj, Stanhope, N. J. : We have had the same deposit 
on our pig iron at Stanhope, N, J., or, at least, what I suppose is 
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the same, since the description of the crust on the Glendon and 
Pequest irons would answer for that at the Musconetcong Iron Com- 
pany’s furnaces. My attention was first called to it about a year 
ago, and I found that w'hen there was much of this powder, the iron 
was exceedingly gray, although it ran and sparkled much like hard 
iron. When the iron was gray-forge, little or none of this powder 
was ever seen. The pig, on analysis, proved very low in silicon, 
running, if I remember correctly, about 0.58 per cent. Si ; and, on 
testing the iron as to its chilling qualities, the test would show almost 
a solid white, the iron being very gray No. 2. We do not use any 
hematite, or any very sulphurous ores. The ores are all New Jersey 
magnetite, of the mixture having 1.25 per cent. S, and the re- 
maining f having no appreciable amount of sulphur. 

George Auohy, Durham Iron Works, Riegelsville, Pa. {eoni- 
municaMon to the Secretary ) : I am the chemist who made the first 
analysis cited in this paper. On hearing that Dr. Drown’s assistant 
had found vanadic acid in the material, I procured from him a por- 
tion of the sample he had used. This I have carefully analyzed 
(not looking at the figures from Dr. Drown’s laboratory until my 
own had been obtained), and the results as to silica, titanic acid, 
and manganese agree closely with his, as will be seen below. 
On the other hand, I found both chromic oxide and vanadic acid, 
and determined the former repeatedly and with special precautions. 
As will be seen, however, the amount is considerably less than I 
found in the first sample, in which I no doubt overlooked- the pres- 
ence of vanadic acid. I regret that the small quantity available 
from the second sample did not permit me to determine the vanadic 
acid also. It will be seen that the total of my determinations is 
only 98.46. 

The results I obtained are as follows : 


Ferric oxide (FejOg), 


. 67*00 

Silica, 


. 22 84 

Alumina, 


* none 

Manganese oxide (Mn 8 C) 4 ), 


e 3.80 

Lime, 


e 0.04 

Magnesia, 


e none 

Titanic acid, 


. 4.45 

Chromic oxide (CrgOg), 


, 0.15 

Moisture, 


e 0.18 



98*48 

Iron, . . . , 

. 

. 46.90 

Manganese, 

* 

. 2.74 
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The absence of alumina and magnesia, and the smaller amount 
of lime in the second sample, may be due to the cleaner condition 
of the sample, as mentioned in the paper to explain the diminution 
in silica. It is, however, quite likely that the composition of the 
crust is not uniform. 


BIOOEAPEICAL NOTICE OF SIE C. Tf. SIEMENS, 
E.G.L., LED,, FKS. 

BY GEORGE W. MAYNARD, NEW YORK CITY. 

In the death of Sir William Siemens, the Institute loses its most 
distinguished honorary member, one who, without exaggeration, may 
be ranked among the greatest men of the century. In justification 
of this claim, I quote in part the words of two other men eminent in 
the walks of science. 

Professor Huxley, addressing the Royal Society, spoke of Siemens 
as ‘^a marked example of vast energy, large scientific acquirements, 
and intellectual power of a high order,^^ and as one who had no 
superior in fertility and ingenuity of invention, while hardly any 
living man so thoroughly combined an extensive knowledge of sci- 
entific principles with the power of applying them in a commercially 
successful manner. The value of his numerous inventions must be 
measured, not merely by the extent to which they have increased 
the wealth and convenience of mankind, but by the favorable re- 
action on the progress of pure science which they, like all such in- 
ventions, have exerted, and will continually exert.^^ 

Dr. Wedding, in his address before the Terem zur Beforderung des 
Gewerbejleisses in Preusseny speaks of Siemens as being so fortunate 
as to combine German erudition with British activity in such a 
manner that both nations, German as well as English, were equally 
proud of him ; and, now that his rich life is ended, regret is expressed 
on both shores of the North Sea, first by the Germans that his entire 
life had not been spent in Germany, and his powers dedicated to 
Germany, and by the English that he was not born a Briton. 

Germany may well be proud of being the birth-place, not only of 
such a man, but of such a family; for where in history shall we find 
in a single family such a wide range of knowledge so successfully 
applied to the arts? The least distinguished name in the following 
list has added to the world’s knowledge enough to satisfy the desire 
for fame of any ordinary man. This constellation is made up of: 
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Carl Wilhelm Siemens, 

Ernst Werner Siemens, 

Carl Heinrich Siemens, 

Friedrich Siemens, 

G-eorg Siemens, and 
Ludwig Siemens. 

For the information contained in the present brief memoir, I am 
largely indebted to various published accounts. The most complete 
life wliich I have found is that published by Mi*. W. T. Jeans in 
The Creators of the Age of Steel. I have also drawn information 
from Mr. J. S. Jeans’ obituary notice in the Journal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

For what his family pronounces the most accurate sketch of our 
distinguished fellow-member’s early life, I am indebted to the ad- 
dress of Dr. Wedding above referred to, kindly furnished me by Mr. 
Wilhelm Siemens, son of Dr. Werner Siemens, of Berlin. 

Carl Wilhelm Siemens was born at Lenthe in Hanover, April 4th, 
1823, and died in London, November, 1883. He was a son of one 
of the village officials. His fii’st school-training ivas in the Cathari- 
neum at Liibeck, followed by a course at the Commercial School in 
Magdeburg. 

In Ltibeok, the German guild-system was in full force; and he 
repeatedly referred to it in after-life. “ When a boy at school,” he 
says, “I was living under the full vigor of the old guild-system. 
In going through the streets of Lubeck I saw ‘Carpeniers’ Arms,’ 
‘Tailors’ Arms,’ ‘Goldsmiths’ Arms,’ and ‘Blacksmiths’ Arms.’ 
These were lodging-houses, where every journeyman belonging to 
that trade or craft had to stop if he came into town. In commencing 
his career, he had to be bound as an apprentice for throe or four 
years; and the master, on taking an apprentice, had to enter into au 
engagement to teach him the art and mystery (which meant the 
science) of his trade. Before the young man could leave his state 
of apprenticeship he had to pass a certain examination ; he had to 
produce his Gesellen-stuck, or journey-piece of work; and if that was 
found satisfectory, he was pronounced a journeyman. He had then 
to travel for four years from place to place, not being allow'cd to 
remain any longer than four months under any one master. He had 
to go from city to city, and thus pick up knowledge in the best way 
that could have been devised in those days. Then, after he had 
completed his time of travel, on coming back to his native city, he 
could not settle as a master in his trade until he had produced his 
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Mekier-stuch^ or master-piece. These master-pieces in the trade 
were frequently works of art in every sense of the word. They were, 
in blacksmithing, the most splendid pieces of armory. In every 
trade, and in clocks above all others, great skill was displayed in 
their production. These were examined by the Masters’ Committee 
of the guild, and upon approval were exposed at the Arms of the 
trade for a certain time, after which the journeyman was pronounced 
a master. He was then allowed to marry, provided lie had made 
choice of a woman of unimpeachable character. These rules would 
hardly suit the taste of the present day ; but still there was a great 
deal of good in those old guild practices.^^ 

Before Siemens was nineteen years old he went to Gottingen. 
Here, by his '‘iron industry as Wedding puts it, he filled up the 
gaps of his school-training. Here, under Wohler, he first got that 
insight into chemical laws which laid the foundation for his metal- 
lurgical knowledge, and here began to develop in him that wonder- 
ful thirst for discovery which abundant success never quenched. 

Our interest in the beginnings of notable men is frequently greater 
than in their later achievements, after they have already become 
great ; and I think there are few more interesting histories than that 
of Siemens, as related by himself in his Inaugural Address before 
the Midland Institute at Birmingham. Though it has probably been 
referred to in nearly all of the sketches of his life, I venture to think 
it will prove of sufficient interest to give it in its entirety here, be- 
cause he always regarded the period to which it refers as the turning- 
point in his life. 

"At that time (1841), that form of energy known as the electric 
current was nothing more than the philosopher’s delight. Its first 
practical application might be traced to the town of Birmingham, 
where Mr. George Elkington, utilizing the discoveries of Davy, 
Faraday and Jacobi, established a practical process of electroplating 
in 1842. 

"It affords me great satisfaction to be able to state that I had 
something to do with that first practical application of electricity; 
for in March of the following year (1843), I presented myself before 
Mr. Elkington with an improvement of his process, which he adopted, 
and, in so doing, gave me my firit start in practical life. When the 
electrotype-process first became known it excited a very general in- 
terest; and although I was only a young student at Gottingen, under 
twenty years of age, who had just entered upon his practical career 
as a mechanical engineer, I joined my brother, Werner Siemens, 
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then a young lieutenant of artillery in the Prussian service, in his 
endeavors to accomplish electro-gilding — the first impulse in this 
direction having been given by Professor 0. Himley, then of Got- 
tingen. After attaining some promising results, a spirit of enterprise 
came over me, so strong, that I tore myself away from the narrow 
circumstances surrounding me and landed at the East-end of London, 
with only a few pounds in my pocket and without friends, but with 
an ardent confidence of ultimate success within my breast. I ex- 
pected to find some oflSce in which inventions were examined, and 
rewarded if found meritorious; but no one could direct mo to such 
a place. In walking along Finsbury pavement, I saw written op 
in large letters, so-and-so (I forget his name), ‘ Undertaker’ * and 
the thought struck me that this must be the place I was in quest of. 
At any rate I thought that a person advertising himself as an under- 
taker would not refuse to look into ray invention, with a view of ob- 
taining for me the sought-for recognition or reward. 

“ On entering the place I soon convinced myself, however, that I 
had come decidedly too soon for the kind of enterprise then contem- 
plated ; and, finding myself confronted with the proprietor of the 
establishment, I covered my retreat by what he must have thought 
a very inadequate excuse. By dint of perseverance I found my way 
to the patent office of Messrs. Poole <fe Carpmael, who received me 
kindly, and provided me with a letter of introduction to Mr. Elk- 
ington. Armed with this letter, I proceeded to Birmingham to 
plead my cause with him. In thinking back to that time, I wonder 
at the patience with which Mr. Elkington listened to what I had to 
say, being very young, and scarcely able to find Eugli.sh words to 
convey my meaning. After showing me what he was doing already 
in the way of electro-plating, Mr. Elkington sent me back to Lon- 
don in order to read some patents of his own, asking me to return 
if, aftei perusal, I still thought I could teach him anything. To 
my gteat disappointment, I found that the chemical solutions I had 
been using were actually mentioned in one of his patents, although 
in a manner that would hardly have sufficed to enable a third person 
to obtain practical results. .On my return to Birmingham I frankly 
stated what I had found; and with this frankness I evidently gained 
the favor of Mr. Joaiah Mason, who had just joined Mr. Elkington 
in business, and whose name as Sir Josiah Mason will ever be re- 
membered for his munificent endowment of education. It was 


* The literal translation of the German TIntermJmer, 
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agreed that I should not be judged by the novelty of my invention, 
but by the results which I promised, namely, of being able to de- 
posit with a smooth surface three pennyweights of silver upon a 
dish-cover; the crystalline structure of the deposit having hereto- 
fore been a source of difficulty. In this I succeeded ; and I was 
able to return to my native country and my mechanical engineering 
a comparative Croesus. Notwithstanding the lapse of time,^^ he 
said nearly forty years afterward, my heart still beats quick each 
time I come back to the scene of this, the determining incident of 
my life.” 

After his return to Germany, he passed a year as a pupil in Count 
Stolberg’s engine-works. While there, he perfected a steam-engine 
governor which had been suggested by his brother. With this in- 
vention, he returned to England in 1841, so that he might enjoy 
the security afforded by the English patent-law. He now concluded 
to remain in England, and was naturalized in 1860. Not long after 
he had taken up his permanent residence in England, he married the 
lovely and accomplished Scotch lady whose cordial hospitality it 
has been the good fortune of some of us to enjoy. 

Now began that wonderful series of inventions and discoveries 
which followed one another with almost bewildering rapidity. The 
list of patents and contributions to technical journals which is 
attached to this memoir tells the story of mental work and ceaseless 
energy more perfectly than the most eloquent biographer could do 
it. Particular attention, however, should be drawn to what may 
properly be called his revolutionary discoveries, in the domain of 
heat and electricity. 

Already in 1846 he began the study of the economy of fuel, in 
the light of recent investigations respecting the true nature of heat.” 

.... ^^He read the treatises of Joule, Carnot, and Mayer, and 
proceeded to experiment on the principles thus brought to light. . . . 

On comparing the theoretic power of heat with the mechanical 
power given off by the heat applied to steam-engines and caloric 
engines generally, he saw there was a large margin for improvement. 
He at once determined to try to save or utilize some of the wasted 
heat; and conceived the idea of making b, reffenerator or accumulator 
for the purpose of retaining a limited quantity of heat, and capable 
of yielding it up again when required for the performance of any 
work. In 1847 he constructed an engine with a condenser provided 
with regenerators. The economy of fuel was considerable, but me- 
chanical dij[ficulties prevented success. He did not however abandon 
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the subject, for he eventually put engines into practical operation in 
England, France, and Germany, varying from five to forty horse- 
power.” 

Notwithstanding the great improvements which have been made 
in steam-engineering in the last decade. Sir William Siemens told 
the British Association in August, 1882, that “the best steam-engine 
does not yield in mechanical effect more than one-seventh part of 
the heat-energy residing in the fuel consumed. Po obtain more 
advantageous primary conditions, we have to turn to the caloric or 
gas-engine. Before many years have elapsed, we may find in our 
factories and on board our ships engines with a fuel-consumption 
not exceeding one pound of coal per effective horse-power per hour, 
in which the gcts-pToducer takes the place of the somewhat complex 
and dangerous steam-boiler. The advent of such an engine, and of 
the dynamo-machine, must mark a new era of material progress at 
least equal to tliat produced by the introduction of steam-jiower in 
the early part of our century.” 

Now that the Prophet has left us, who will undertake to fulfil the 
prophecy ? There is no grander field for research than the one in- 
dicated by this master of investigation. 

The temptation is great to follow up step by step the development 
of his genius ; but we must resist it, and come to that part of his 
work which is of more direct interest to the members of the Insti- 
tute. 

The regenerative engine was evidently the forerunner of the re- 
generative gas-furnace. “ In 1857, his brother Frederick suggested 
to him the employment of regenerators for the purpose of getting 
up a high degree of heat in furnaces, and he thenceforth labored to 
attain this result.” 

After many experiments and disappointments, he erected a regen- 
erative-furnace at a glass-works in Birmingham, which proved a 
success. 

The history of this period is so interesting that it will bear re- 
peating at considerable length. It is well told by Mr. W. T. Jeans. 

In 1862 Professor Tyndall lectured before the Royal Institution 
on the “ Mechanical Theory of Heat,” paying eloquent tribute to 
Mayer and Joule. 

“ A fortnight later, an account was given at the same institution 
of Mr. William Siemens’s regenerative gas-furnace, the greatest 
trmmjgh m the f radioed appliaation of the principles emnoiated by 
Mayer and others. That lecture was delivered by Michael Faraday, 
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the prince of pure experimentalists; and it has the historic interest 
of being the last lecture he was able to deliver. The circumstances 
in which it was delivered were memorable. Some weeks previously, 
Siemens received the following letter from Faraday : ^ I have just 
returned from Birmingham, where I saw at Chancels works the 
application of your furnaces to glass-making. I was very much 
struck with the whole matter. As our managers want me to end 
the ^ Friday evenings ^ at the Royal Institution after Easter, I have 
looked about for a thought, for I have none in myself. I think I 
should like to speak of the facts I saw at Chancels, if you have no 
objection. If you assent, can you help me with any drawings, or 
models, or illustrations, either in the way of thoughts or experiments? 
Do not say much about it out of doors as yet; for my mind is not 
settled in what way, if you assent, I shall present the subject.^ 

‘^Siemens readily assented, and spent two days at Birmingham in 
showing Faraday over the works where his furnaces wx^e in opera- 
tion. On the appointed Friday evening, June 20th, 1862, the 
venerable savant appeared befoi'e the Royal Institution for the last 
time,* to explain the wonderful simplicity, power, and economy of 
the regenerative gas-furnace. In the course of his lecture, which lasted 
about an hour, and which he concluded by bidding his audience a 
pathetic farewell, he accidentally burned his notes ; and he was only 
able afterward to give the abstract of it that is published in the 
Proceedings,^^ 

The almost universal adoption of the Siemens heating-furnace in 
iron and steel-works, and in operating the open-hearth process, is 
too well known to make it necessary for me to dwell upon the 
merits of either. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Richmond and Potts, the agents 
of Messrs. Siemens in this country, I am enabled to furnish the 
following interesting facts about the adoption of the Siemens furnace 
in the United States. 

The first Siemens heating furnace was started September 26th, 
1867, at the works of the Hashua Iron Company, Nashua, N. H. 

A small open-hearth steel-melting furnace, built at Trenton at the 
works of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., was started in December, 1868, but 
it has never been worked with any degree of regularity. 

In January, 1870, an open-hearth steel-melting furnace was started 
up at the Bay State works in South Boston, and was the first fur- 
nace of that kind put regularly to work in this country. 

The first crucible steel-melting furnace was built at the works of 
Anderson'& Woods, Pittsburgh, and was started November 2d, 1867. 
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There have been built in this country: 166 Siemens furnaces for 
heating iron and steel; 68 open-hearth furnaces; 66 crucible-steel 
furnaces, and over 30 furnaces for sundry other purposes, such as 
glass-melting, zinc-smelting, puddling, etc. 

It is strange that abroad the Siemens furnace is in use for the 
manufacture of glass to a greater extent than for any other purpose, 
and yet it is applied to that branch of manufacture in but few cases 
in this country. The annual capacity of the Siemens furnaces in use 
in this country may be stated as follows : 

Heating-furnaces, 2,000,000 tons. 

Open-hearth furnaces, 350,000 

Crucible-furnaces, 70,000 ** 

It is safe to say that of the total production of wronght-iron and 
steel in the United States, fully one-third is heated in Siemenses fur- 
naces, and practically all of the open-hearth steel and two-thirds of 
the crucible-steel is made in these furnaces. If we place the amount 
of iron and steel heated per annum by the Siemens furnaces at 

1.600.000 tons, and consider the saving at |2.50 per ton, we have 
an annual saving of |3, 750,000. The production of open-hearth 
steel in 1883 was about 2,000,000 tons; and it is safe to estimate 
the saving in making this steel at $20 per ton, over any other 
method of producing the same qualify of product. Crucible-steel 
manufacturers readily accord a saving of $10 per ton by using the 
Siemens furnace, and at least 60,000 tons were produced in 1883. 

Mr. Jeans, in the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, says : 

Until 1873 the total quantity of open-hearth steel produced in the 
United Kingdom was 77,500 tons. During the next two years this 
figure was not much improved upon; but in 1876 the product had 
advanced to 128,000 tons; in 1878 to 174,000 tons; in 1880 to 

251.000 tons; and in 1882 to 436,000 tons.'^ 

The estimated quantity for 1883 is 500,000 tons. At the end of 
1883 fully 370 open-hearth furnaces had been erected throughout the 
world, equal to an annual production of about 1,600,000 tons. 

Siemens always talked of the ultimate success of his ‘^direct pro- 
cess” with as much confidence as of any of his inventions. Had 
his life been prolonged, I have no doubt that he would have achieved 
success in this direction, and would have made the direct process a 
necessary adjunct to the open hearth. 

A discussion of his triumphs in other branches of science as ap- 
plied to the arts will not properly find a place in this communica- 
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tion. A glance, however, at the record attached, leads one to think 
that that work in which we are most interested, held but a subordi- 
nate place among his thoughts and deeds. 

In 1876 Dr. and Mrs. Siemens paid a short visit to this country, 
and always after spoke with pleasure of the country, its resources and 
development, and the hospitality of its people. 

“ Sir William Siemens filled many positions of distinction, both 
public and private, and was the recipient of many honors. In addi- 
tion to the Bessemer Gold Medal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
presented to him in 1876, he received in 1874 the Albert Gold 
Medal of the Society of Arts, which also, as early as 1850, awarded 
him a gold medal for his regenerative condenser. In 1863 he re- 
ceived from the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Telford Medal 
for his paper ‘ On the Conversion of Heat into Mechanical effect 
and only a short time before his death the same institution conferred 
on him the Howard Quinquennial Prize. He also received prize- 
medals at the International Exhibitions of 1861, 1862, and 1867. 
Few men have filled within so short a time so many presidential 
chairs. He was president of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
(1872), of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians 
(1875), Iron and Steel Institute (1877), and of the British Associa- 
tion (1882); while in the latter year he was also elected to preside 
over the Council of the Society of Arts ; and in 1881 he was elected 
a vice-president of the newly formed Society for the Promotion of 
Chemical Industry. He was besides, in 1862, made a fellow, and 
in 1869 a member, of the Council of the Royal Society. He was 
a D.C.L. of Oxford, and an LL.D. of Glasgow University, and, 
finally, in March, 1883, he received from Her Majesty the honor of 
knighthood.” 

Concerning my personal relations with him, this is not the place 
to speak at length. It is needless to say that I was thus laid under 
the deepest obligations of gratitude, as well as impressetl with the 
most vivid sentiment of affection and esteem. In company with a 
worthier guest, — ^the brilliant and lamented Holley, — it was my 
privilege to learn, by personal and profitable experience, the hospi- 
tality of the home and the generosity of the heart of Charles Wil- 
liam Siemens. In this respect — of lavish kindness to their profes- 
sional colleagues (or, let me rather say, disciples) — Siemens and 
Holley were congenial spirits ; and we may say of the former, as 
well as of the latter, that in his departure we have lost, not merely 
a leader, but also a friend. 
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APPENDIX II. 

English Patents* Granted to the Messes. Siemens. 

The initials in the first column of the table stand for; C W. S., Charles William 
Siemens, E W S., Ernest Werner Siemens; C H S, Charles Henry Siemens; 
F S , Frederick Siemens; G. S., George Siemens ; L. S., Louis Siemens; v H. A., 
von Hefner Aliened?. The S. has been omitted vvheie two names occur in one line. 


Patentee 

No 

Date 

Subject. 

C W S. 

11021 

24. 12 45. 

Regulating power nnrl velocity of isteam engines 

C W. S 

12000 

22 . 12 47 

En^nes to be worked by steain or other fluids 

c H 

12081 

20 3 49. 

do do. do do. 

E "W S. 

18002 

23. 4 50 

Electric telegraphs. 

(\ w s 

14000 

15 4. 52 

Fluid meter 

C s 

320 

9 10 52 

Steam engines 

c w s. 

712 

23 3 5.4 

Rotatory fluid meter 

AV S 

4n0 

25 . 2 54 

Electric telegraphs. 

C W R 

23()(> 

8 11 54 

do. 

c. w y 

1105 

lb. 6 55 

Appaiatus for freezing water. 

0. w. s 

2514 

7 11 35 

Evaporation of biine 

0. w s. 

1303 

9. 0 50. 

Engines with superheated steam. 

c w. s 

2107 

10. 9 50. 

Electric telegraphs. 

c. \y s 

2321 

20. 11. 50. 

Fluid meters. 

F S. 

2801 

2 12 50 

Furnaces. 

C. ^V. R. 

1320 

11. 5 57 

Piimaces. 

C AV R 

C. W R 

‘20(U 

1457 

21) 7 57 
28 0 58 

Apparatus for making ice. 

Cleansing tidal rivers. 

0 S. 

2074 

13 9. .58. 

Refpigeiators 

c. \v & e. w. 

2180 

30. 9 .58 

Electric telegiaphs. 

C. W R. 

87 

11 1 50 

Rupports for telegraph wires 

0 W & E W 

512 

25 2 59. 

Electric telegraphs 

C \V & E W. 

2503 

3. 11 59 

IiiHulating electric telegraph conductors. 

C W R 

519 

25 . 2 00 

Electric telegraph cables 

C W R. 

2074 

28. 8, 60 

Steam engines. 

C W S 

2982 

6. 12. 60. 

Fluid meters. 

0 W & F 

107 

22 1 01. 

Furnaces. 

C. W. & E W. 

281 

31 8, 01. 

Electric telegraphs 

0. \V. S. 

2805 

8 11. 01. 

Armored war vessel. 

C W &E.W. 

69 

9 1. 62 

In,sulating electric telegraphs. 

C. W.<&E,W. 

1540 

22. 5. 02 

Electric telegraph apparatus. 

a w. H. 

2143 1 

28 7. 02. 

Gas engines 

a ^v, s. 1 

404 

20. 2. 03 

Insulating electric telegraphs. 

C. W <& F. 

972 

18. 4. 03 

Furnaces 

0. W.&E.W. 

2820 

13. 11. 63 

Rubmarinc cables. 

a w. R. 

1447 

10. G. 64. 

Manufacture of glass. 

0. w. s. 

3018 

3. 12. Oi. 

do. do. 

C. W.<&E.W. 

0. w. s. 

3200 

1230 

31, 12. 04. 

2 5. 05. 

Apparatus for motive power. 

Regulating velocity of machinery 

c. w s 

2391 

|19. 9. 05. 

Repainting dust in iron blast furnaces. 

0. w. s. 

571 

5 3. 60. 

Zinc furnaces 

0 w s. 

2413 

20 9. 06 

Ore-smelting furnaces. 

C, W.&E.W. 

3090 

21 11. 60 

Pneumatic despatch 

a w.iSsE.w. 

201 

31. 1. 67. 

Methods of developing powerful electric cui- 
rents 

Fluid meteis. 

C W.<&E.W. 

031 

7, 8 . 67 

C. W & E W. 

1582 

28 6, 67. 

Pneumatic despatch. 

a w, a. 

21495 

21. 8. 67, 

Ore-smelting fhrnaces. 

0. w. a. 

1172 

7. 4. 68 

Gas regenerative furnaces. 

Electric measurements of distances. 

0 W. <fe E W. 

1253 

17. 4. 68. 

0. w. a, 

1462 

5. 5. 68 

Steel furnaces. 

0. w a. 

1892 

10 . 6 68. 

do. 

c. w. a. 

aool 

18. 11. 68 

Fastening telegraph wires. 

c. w'. a 

3509 

24. 11. 68 

Steel furnacGS 

c. w a. 

1575 

21. 5. 69. 

Smelting furnaces. 

c. w. a. 

2988 

14. 10. 69 

Steel furnaces. 

c. w a. 

144 

5. 1, 70. 

Regenerative hot-blast furnaces. 

c. w s. 

594 

28. 2. 70. 

Treatment of iron ores. 

0. W. & F. 

1513 : 

25 . 6 . 70. 

Regenerative gas furnaces. 


* It was obviously not necessary to give the American, German, or other patents, which 
were in all cases, I believe, for inventions substantially covered by the English patents. 
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Patentee 

No. 

Date. 

Subject. 

C W. S 

0 W S 

C, W S. 

C W, S. 

c w. s. 

0 w s 

CHS. 

E W S 

F S 

c w s 
a H & E w. 

C, W & F. 

c w s. 

E. W. & V. H A. 

E, W. & V. H A. 

F.S 

G. <& de Grousilliers. 

C. W S 

C W. S. 

E W. S. 

C.W & stein. 

C. W. S 

C. W. S. 

F S 

c w s. 

F & Mason. 

F.S 

c w s. 
c. w s. 

F. & Heese. 

C. H & E. W. 

F S. 

C W. 8. 

c w. s. 

c, w. s. 

C. H. S. 

C. W. 8. 

E W.&v H.A. 

0 H.8. 

c. w.s 

C W 8 

C.W 8. 

C H & E W. 

C. H.&E. W.&v. H.A, 

C. W 8, 

C W.S. 

0. W. & V, H. A. 

G W.S 

C. W. & F. 

C W.S. 

L. 8. & Justnshofen 

F S 

C W. & V H. A. 

c. w. s. 

F. S. 

C W.S 

C W. & F. 

F S. 

C W.S. 

C. H <& E W. 

F. S. 

C. W. S. 

G. W. S. 

C. W. S. 

F S 

C. W. & Boothby. 
a W. S. 

C. W. & Halske. 

C. W. 8. 

F.S. 

C. W. 8. 

0. W. S. 

C. W. S. 

0. W. <fe F. J 

C, W,<S5E,W. 

3134 

32«>5 

2952 

1959 

3077 

1998 

1473 

1919 

2152 

2861 

2923 

3478 

3642 

2006 

2225 

2246 

28,18 

4075 

428 

1307 

3457 

43 

1551 

1637 

1540 

1657 

2097 

3370 

3714 

3904 

4685 

4780 

4793 

251 

700 

1871 

2281 

3134 

4685 

251 

700 

2281 

2527 

3134 

3315 

4208 

4949 

694 

1118 

2110 

2199 

2231 

2652 

2775 

1 3555 
4534 
4763 
5135 
5150 
583 
1561 
3374 
4614 
4683 
5172 
696 
883 
1447 
2604 
2638 
2651 
3792 
6360 
231 
760 

30, 11 70 

2 2 71 

26. 7 71. 
15 11. 71 

15. 6, 72 

25 6. 72 

18. 7 72 
28, 9 72 

3 10 72 

21. 11 72 

3 12. 72 
5. 6 73 

27 6 73 

28 6 73 

28. 8 73 
11. 12 73 

74 

16. 4. 74 

74 

5. 1. 75 
28. 4 75 

3 5 76. 

20. 4 76. 
28, 4. 76 
20 5. 76 

5. 9. 76 

22, 9. 76 
10 10. 76 

10. 12 76 

11, 12. 76 
17 12 76 

19. 1 77 

20 . 2 77 
14 5 77 

7 6 77 

8. 8. 77 
10 12. 77 

19. 1, 78 

20. 2, 78 

7, 6. 78 
25. 6 78 

8. 8. 78 

22 8 78 

22 10. 78 

4, 12 78 
20. 2 79. 
20. 3. 79. 

27, 5. 79. 

3. 6. 79. 

5. 6 79 

1. 7. 79. 

8. 7 79 

4. 9 79. 

6, 11 79 
22 11. 79 

15, 12. 79 

16. 12. 79. 
10. 2. 80 

16. 4. 80. 
19 . 8 80. 
10. 11. 80 
13. 11. 80 
10. 12. 80 

17. 2. 81. 
1. 8, 81. 
1, 4. 81. 

9. 6. 81 
17. 6. 81. 
17. 6, 81. 

31. 8. 81. 

7. 12. 81. 
17. 1. 82. 
16. 2. 82 

Treatment of iron ores 

Improvement in means for exhausting receivers 
Cast steel. 

Smelting iron ores. 

Treating iron oies 

Electric telegraphs 

Telegraphs 

Obtaining and applying electric currents. 

Glass furnaces 

Iron and steel furnaces. 

Telegraphs 

Glass furnaces 

Smelting furnaces. 

Electric light 

Electric telegraphs. 

Caloric engines. 

Soda and potash 

Iron and steel manufacture 

Treating puddled balls. 

Telegraphic signals. 

Calcining kilns. 

Furnaces. 

Glass furnaces 

Hardening glass 

Iron and steel to lesist shock. 

Tempering glass 

Ornamenting toughened glass. 

Iron and steel 

Iron and steel furnaces. 

Pottery kilns. 

Telephones. 

Glass 

Armor-plating. 

Electric telegraph conductors. 

Regenerative gas furnace. 

Recording electric telegraph signals, 

Electric lamps 

Reproducing electricity for illumination. 
Telephones 

Electnc telegraph conductors. 

Regenerative gas furnace. 

Distributing electnc currents to lamps. 
Telephones 

Producing and regulating electric currents for 
lamps. 

Electric lighting. 

Electnc illumination. 

Electric lamps. 

Ordnance 

Annealing glas^^ 

Light and heat by electricity. 

Lighting by electricity. 

Lamps and burners. 

Electnc lamps. 

Tension bars 

Burners, 

Dynamo machines. 

Moulding glass. 

Moulding and annealing glass. 

Iron and steel manufacture. 

Conveying persons by electromotive power. 
Lamps 

Gas furnaces. 

Electric lamps. 

Gas lamps. 

Lamps. 

Electnc brakes. 

Iron and steel manufacture. 

Dynamo machines, , 

Gas motors. 

Lamps. 

Steel manufacture. 

Steel manufacture. 

Gas engines. 

Telephone conductors 

Dynamo-electric machine. 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEIflOAL TESTS OF STEEL FOB BOILEB^ 
AND SHIP-PLATE FOB THE UNITED STATES GOV- 
EBNMENT CBUISEBS.'^ 

BY PEDBO O. SALOIVI, CHEMIST AKD SXrPERINTBITHElSrT OP STEEL 
DEPARTMENT, CHESTER ROLLING- MILLS, THURLOW, PA. 

I HAVE liad an opportunity, within the last few months, of making 
a large number of physical and chemical tests of steel for boiler and 
ship-plate, which has been, and is now being, used principally for 
the United States Government cruisers, now building in Mr. John 
Roach’s yard, at Chester, Pa. Through the courtesy of the Messrs. 
Houston, of the Chester Rolling Mills, I have the honor to lay 
before the members of the Institute the results of these tests. These 
results have developed some points in regard to the nature of steel, 
which are more or less new, and which, I hope, will prove interesting. 

The original specifications, as regards the manner of testing, were 
so impracticable (when their severity was taken into consideration)', 
that the keel of the first vessel, which will be launched next month, 
would, had they been carried out, probably not have been laid until 
next year. At my suggestion, in order to simplify and expedite the 
immense amountof testing tliat had to be done, the Naval Advisory 
Board was induced, after considerable discussion, to alter the specifi- 
cations, so as to test each heat, instead of each lot of twenty plates, 
but reserved the right of making the quonching-test on a piece from 
each ingot, after it had been rolled. 

This relieved us from the anxiety of having a lot of plates rejected, 
after they had been rolled and sheared, by reason of the presence of 
one or two plates which might have been injured in heating or 
rolling, or which might not have been able to stand the tests ; while 
it insured the Government in obtaining a uniform quality of steel, 
and prevented the temptation to introduce a half-dozen or more bad 
plates in a lot, and run the risk of their being selected as the test- 
plates. 

I give below a portion of the original specifications, as prescribed 

* The discussion of this paper at the XXXIXth (Chicago) Meeting, May, 1884, 
will be found in vol. xiii, of the Ti'ansactioris. 
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by the Naval Advisory Board, in order to insure the fnlfilinent of 
the clause of the Act of Congress of August 5th, 1882 : Such ves- 
sels .... to be constructed of steel, of domestic manufacture, hav- 
ing, as near as may be, a tensile strength of not less than sixty 
thousand pounds to the square inch, and a ductility in eight inches 
of not less than twenty-five per centum.’^ 

Rule III. — In every lot of twenty plates, test-pieces to be cut from two plates 
taken at random ; two test-pieces being cut from each plate, — one in the direction 
of the rolling, and one at right angles to it, shaped according to the annexed sketch. 
These test-pieces shall in no case be annealed. 

The test-pieces to be submitted to a direct tensile stress, until they break, and in 
a machine of approved character. 

The initial stress to be as near the elastic limit as possible, which limit is to be 
carefully determined by the inspector in a special series of tests. The first load to 
be kept in continuous action for five minutes. Additional loads to be then added at 
intervals of time, as nearly as possible equal, and separated by half a minute ; the 
loads to produce a strain of 5000 pounds per square inch of original section of the 
test-piece, until the stress is about 50,000 pounds per square inch of original section, 
when the additional loads should be in increments not exceeding 1000 pounds. 

An observation to be made of the corresponding elongation measured upon the 
original length of eight inches. 

Conditions of Acceptance . — In order to be accepted, the average of the four test- 
pieces must show an ultimate tensile strength of at least 60,000 pounds per s{iuare 
inch of original section, and a final elongation in eight inches of not leSvS than 25 
per cent. 

Lots of material, which show a strength greater than 60,000 pounds per s<iiiare 
inch, will be accepted, providing the ductility remains at least 23 per cent. 

Cases of Failure,— If the average of these four test-pieces, numbeicd 1, 2, 3, 4 
(called Test L), fall below either of therequired limits, the plates, from which pieces 
1, 2, 3, 4 were cut, shall bo rejected, and Test II. made, consisting of pieces 5 and 6, 
cut from a third plate. If the mean of the results of these two fall below cither of 
the above limits, the entire lot shall be rejected. If it be successful, Tost III., or 
the mean of pieces 7 and 8 cut from a fourth plate, shall decide. 

If, in any of Tests I., II., IIL, any single piece shows a tensile strength less than 
58,000 pounds, or a final elongation less than 21 per cent , the plate from whi(di it 
was cut shall be rejected, and that test considered to have failed, regardless of its 
average. 

Rule IV ; — Quenching Test , — A test-piece shall be cut from each plate, angle or 
beam, and, after heating it tea cherry-red, plunged in water at a tem})eratnre of 82® 
F. Thus prepared, it must be possible to bend the pieces under a pressor hammer, 
so that they shall be doubled round a curve, of which the diameter is not less than 
one and a half times the thickness of the plates tested, without presenting any trace 
of cracking. 

These test-pieces must not have their sheared sides rounded off ; the only treat- 
ment permitted being taking oif the sharpness of the edges with a fine file. 

Rule YJL—Fach boiler-plate must be subjected to the same tests, and in the 
manner prescribed for ship-plates. The ductility in eight inches must not ))e less 
than 25 per cent., and the ultimate tensile strength must not be less than 57,000 
pounds, and not more than 63,000 pounds, and the average, at least, 60,000 pounds. 
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The following diagrams represent, Fig. 1, the 8-inch and Fig. 2, 
the 1-inch test-piece. The tests were made on an improved 100,000 
pound Riehle hydraulic machine. 



In the original specifications, it will be observed by reference to 
the above rules, that plates of only 58,000 pounds tensile strength 
might pass, provided the average of all the test-pieces was 60,000 
pounds, or over j but, in the amended specifications we were not 




1 A I 

Mg 2. 

granted even this little piece of grace, and, unless the average of the 
two test-pieces, selected from each heat, was 60,000 pounds or over, 
and 23 per cent, stretch or over (and in neither test to fall below 
58,000 pounds, or 21 per cent.), the heat was rejected. In other 
words, to take a practical example, if two test-pieces from the same 
heat gave 69,900 pounds tensile strength, with the required elonga- 
tion, the heat was rejected. If, however, one of those pieces gave 
58,000 pounds, and the other 62,000 pounds, with other conditions 
remaining the same, the heat was accepted. 

To give some idea of the manner in which the inspection was firat 
conducted, I refer to heat 435 (inserted between 534 and 536) in 
the table. Here the tensile strength was 56,900, instead of 57,000 
(for boiler-plate), with a splendid elongation of 28 per cent. ; yet, 
notwithstanding this fact, the heat was rejected, and we were not 
allowed to roll that metal for the cruisers. This, also, in view of 
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the well-known fact that the diflference of the j-J-uth of an inch in 
taking measurements of test-pieces makes a difference of 1200 pounds 
to the sq^uare inch in a half-inch section, — that is, a section from a 
plate half an inch thick ; and further, that two pieces from the same 
plate, taken side by side, will frequently vary several thousand 
pounds. If we take heat 500, with dimensions 1 X -5, and change 
the .5 to .49, we get a tensile strength of 64,300 pounds, or 1300 
pounds difference. Conversely, if the error should be the other way, 
.61 instead of .5, we would get a tensile strength of 61,800 pounds, 
or 1200 pounds difference. Of course, in plates less than half an 
inch in thickness, the difference is still greater. 

We found no difficulty in getting the desired ductility or elonga- 
tion, since all our best boiler-plate gives from 28 to 30 per cent, in 
an 8-inch section ; but the trouble came in getting the tensile strength 
to run over 60,000 lbs., and maintaining at the same time the very 
high percentage of elongation required. This difficulty was finally 
overcome, and we were able to meet the specifications with gratifying 
regularity. 

Heat 453 (see table) is inserted to show the character of steel we 
were making previous to our undertaking to make the cruiser-stecl. 
The manganese, however, is a little below the average, which should 
be about 0.25 percent. In other respects its characteristics are those 
of the best boiler-plate. 

Out of the firet 33 heats, from 464 to 496, we lost 14, or 42 per 
cent. Only four of these heats, however, could be called inferior; 
the remaining ten being, in my opinion, better material than that 
accepted. In the next 100 heats only 10 failed to pass the specifi- 
cations. Niue of these were condemned on account of being too 
soft, only one (No. 526) for being too hard, i.e., not giving the re- 
quired stretch. It would have been possible to secure a still lower 
percentage of condemned heats ; but we did not care to risk making 
metal like No. 625, and preferred to fail occasionally by making it 
too soft, since this metal, when rejected, we could use for the best 
flange and fire-box plate. In the last 47 heats only three failed to 
come up to the specifications. No. 602 we did not test, and No. 
604 was lost. 

The first hundred heats, from No. 464 to No. 563, in addition to 
the usual amount of pig iron, scrap, and shearings, contained char- 
coal-blooms and muck-bar (gradually increased amounts of muck- 
bar and a corresponding diminution of blooms, which were at first 
charged in equal amounts). Nos. 564 to 619 were all made from 
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muck-bar, with results equally if not more satisfactory than with 
blooms. Of the remaining heats, a few were made from all blooms, 
a few from all muck-bar, and the others from a mixture of the two. 

The tests marked with an asterisk were made on pieces cut at right 
angles to the direction of rolling; the others with the grain, or in 
the direction of the I'olling. 

Let us now consider the indications here given as to the influence 
of carbon, manganese, phosphorus, and silicon on the physical qual- 
ities of the steel. The average amount of phosphorus is .0C9 per 
cent., and this, I think, will compare favorably with any other steel 
that has ever been made, taking the number of heats into considera- 
tion. The highest phosphorus is found in heafe Nos. 551 and 552, 
where it is .075 ; and yet those heats give excellent results. Again, 
in Nos. 548 and 540, we find .069 phofsphorus, with good results. 
Conversely, in heats Nos. 605 and 606, we find low phosphorus, 
.042 and .044 per cent, respectively, with results not so good ; and 
still again, in heat No. 499, the phosphorus is only .031, with 
results not equal to those first mentioned'. Wearesafein assuming, 
tlierefore, so far as the above tests are concerned, that phosphorus 
up to the amount of .075 is not very injurious to the physical prop- 
erties of soft steel. In all cases in this table where the results are 
not up to the standard the cause can be directly traced to something 
else besides phosphorus. In my opinion, phosphorus is not the 
terrible bUe noir it has been considered ; it has had to bear the burden 
of many sins wrongfully ascribed to it. 

The average amount of carbon is .15, which I regard as being 
from .03 to .05 too high for the best boiler-plate. The influence of 
carbon is more certain and regular than that of phosphorus, although 
there appear to be a few exceptions to the rule that tensile strength 
increases with carbon. Heat No. 517 has .22 carbon, with 66,000 
tensile strength, while heat No. 530, with .18 carbon, gives 70,000 
tensile strength, with the same amount of manganese in both oases ; 
and heat No. 532, with .17 carbon and less manganese than the 
others, gives a still higher tensile strength of 72,000. Again, in 
heat No. 666, we have .20 carbon and only 69,600 tensile strength, 
with a splendid elongation amounting in one case to nearly 31 per 
cent. These, however, are, I believe, the only exceptions of im- 
portance to the rule that tensile strength increases with the amount 
of carbon ; and I will presently suggest an explanation that will 
account for nearly all the anomalous results. 

The average amount of raangairese is .38 per cent. Manganese 
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plays a part similar to carbon, only in a lower degree, and may have 
comparatively much wider limits of variation than carbon without 
altering the result. The highest manganese we find in heats Nos. 
603 and 503, viz. : .73 per cent and .58 per cent, respectively ; and 
in both cases comparatively high tensile strength and diminished 
elongation; the carbon in both cases being above the average. 
There are other oases, however, with manganese above the average, 
where neither the tensile strength nor the elongation is unduly af- 
fected. Heat No. 609 is an example, but it is low in carbon. In 
heat No. 515, with manganese the same as in No. 509, bnt with car- 
bon a few points higher, the tensile strength is high again. Tlie 
lowest manganese is .17 per cent, in heat No. 453, with the best re- 
sults; and again. Nos. 538, 544, 557 and 667, showing ,24, .27, .29 
and .27 percent, of manganese respectively, all give excellent results. 
The manganese, as we would naturally expect, increases or dimin- 
ishes with the carbon, and the tensile strength in direct proportion 
to both. 

Another point of interest to which I wish to call attention, is the 
variation of carbon before and after the addition of ferro-manga- 
nese. This variation ranges from .01 per cent in heat No. 487 to 
.10 in No. 617. Assuming that ferro-manganese contains about 5 
per cent, of carbon, then the theoretical amount added would be, 
in a one per cent, change, just .05 per cent. It is easy to underatand 
that the increase of carbon is sometimes less than .05 per cent, after 
the addition of the ferro-manganese, because there is always more 
or less opportunity for oxidation, but why it should ever be greater 
than .05 per cent, is not so easy to understand. I would suggest 
as an explanation of this abnormal increase of carbon, that a portion 
of the carbon, before the addition of ferro-manganese, was present as 
graphite, and that the ferro-manganese caused this graphitic carbon 
to combine. 

The influence of silicon on steel has been but little studied. This 
has been due to the fact that it is generally present in such small 
quantities as to make it a question whether or not it has any influ- 
ence on the physical qualities of the metal, 

Silicon prevents carbon from combining with iron. This inter- 
esting fact, although known in a general way by those who have 
studied the chemistry of pig-iron, was altogether ignored or lost 
sight of in steel, until its importance was discovered by Col. Caron. 
Since then, it has been commented on in Mr. Ward’s Note on the 
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Behavior of Manganese to Carbon/^ and in Mr. Alex. PourcePs note 
on the same subject.f 

Phosphorus, I believe, acts in a similar manner ; for it is a well 
known fact that high phosphorus irons will not chill, that is, the 
carbon will not combine with the iron. These facts open up a new line 
of thought ; and I am led to the conclusion that phosphorus and 
silicon in steel are not hardeners, as heretofore supposed, but are in- 
jurious, first, because they have a tendency to keep the carbon in 
the graphitic state; and second, because they act mechanically (as 
phosphide and silicideof iron, sometimes, perhaps, as phosphate and 
silicate of iron) like graphite, to separate the particles of the metal, 
or in other words, to destroy its continuity or homogeneity. In 
fact, when come to think of it as a question of molecular physics, 
it is difficult to conceive how they could ever have been regarded 
as hardeners. I am led to this conclusion not only by the results 
that I have obtained, but also by a study of Dr. Dudley^s chemical 
and physical tests of rails.J This is such an important point that I 
may be excused for citing a few examples from Dr. Dudley^s tables. 

No, 911 with ,618 percent, of carbon and 1.044 per cent, of 
manganese gives 69,000 tensile strength, while No. 906, with less 
than one-half the amounts of carbon and manganese (.308 per cent, 
and ,462 per cent, respectively) gives the same tensile strength. 
Now there are only three hypotheses by which we can account for 
the tensile strength being the same, with such vastly different 
chemical compositions : we may suppose, first, that the carbon is not 
all combined ; or, second, that the steel contains varying amounts of 
oxide of iron; or, third, that both these causes are combined. If 
the carbon in either of the above cases had been all combined (leav- 
ing out of the question, at present, oxide of iron), then it is evident 
that the tensile strength would not only have differed, but would 
have be(‘n much higher in both cases. No. 911 would have shown 
about 100,000 pounds, and No. 906 about 80,000 pounds. And if 
it should be found that the carbon was all combined, then the low 
tensile strength of No. 911 must be due to the presence of oxide of 
iron. 

If the above conclusion be true, it follows as a corollary that 
wear is not so much a question of hardness or softness, as of homoge- 
neity. At all events this theory will account for nearly all Dr. Dud- 
ley's anomalous results. It explains why rails from. 80,000 to 90,000 

* TramacMons, vol. x., p. 268. t Tramactions^ yoL xi., p, 197. 

t Ti amactiom, yoL ix,, p. ^20. 
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tensile strength, are good (see Dudley^s tables, ITos. 885 and 917), 
and why softer rails, from 54,000 to 69,000, are bad (see same tables 
Nos. 903 and 923). 

It confirms Dr. Dudley’s general conclusions, though not for the 
same reasons. While on this subject, I may say that I agree with 
Mr. Pourcel, that a high manganese rail may show better wear than 
a low one, but not for the same reason as he gives. The manganese 
by removing oxide of iron, and counteracting the effect of silicon 
and phosphorus, in other words causing the carbon to combine, 
performs a valuable function in thus rendering the metal homo- 
geneous ; but if the same effect could be produced without any 
manganese being present, I maintain that the steel would be still 
better. Manganese, per se, is a hard, brittle metal, and there is no 
reason to suppose that when alloyed with iron its qualities change, 
and that it imparts only hardness without brittleness. 

Unfortunately I have not been able to make any graphite or total 
carbon determinations except in heat No. 612, which I was led to 
examine more thoroughly chemically, on account of the phenomenal 
way it behaved in the furnace. It contains, besides the .16 per cent, 
of combined carbon, .16 per cent, of graphite carbon, and .014 per 
cent, silicon. Of course I do not mean to contend that .014 per 
cent, of silicon will account for .15 per cent, of graphite; but be that 
as it may, the graphite is there, and produces the eflect wo would 
naturally expect. With a tensile strength of about 63,000 pounds, 
we only get 23.5 per cent, of elongation ; whereas, with the tensile 
strength as low as that, other things being equal, we ought to get 
about 28 per cent, elongation. The pig-iron used in this heat (about 
15 per cent, of the total charge), was a very high-silicon No. 1 pig ; 
and the test-piece, after the heat was melted and ready for the feiTo- 
manganese, instead of being tough, was as brittle as if the carbon 
had been .5 per cent, or .6 per cent. It was kept in the furnace three 
hours longer than the usual time (about 6 hours), and doctored with 
iron-ore and blooms, and finally cast with the above results. In 
this case the determination of carbon by either the combustion or 
the colorimetric method alone, would not give the desired infor- 
mation. 

The methods employed for chemical analysis w^ere, for carbon, 
the color-test, dissolving a standard every time; for phosphorus, 
the molybdate method, weighing the yellow precipitate; for manga- 
nese, the modification of Ford’s method, by dissolving in acid proto- 
sulphate of iron the binoxide precipitated from nitric acid solution 
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by chlorate of potash, and titrating With permanganate of potash. 
The latter method, when carefully worked, I regard as the most 
accurate method of determining manganese. 

To I'eturn to the physical tests; the next point worthy of consid- 
eration, is the relation of reduction of area to tensile strength and 
elongation. Steel may give a high percentage of elongation, with a 
comparatively low percentage of reduction of area, like the second 
tests of Nos. 611 and 644 ; or it may give a low percentage of elon- 
gation, with a comparatively high percentage of reduction of area, 
like Nos. 466 and 490. But the material that I regard as being 
best adapted for boilers, is that in which both the elongation and 
the reduction of area are high ; say, from 28 per cent, to 30 per cent, 
elongation, and from 56 per cent, to 60 per cent, reduction of area. 
The reduction of area should be, and generally is, in an 8-inch sec- 
tion, just double the elongation. When they are both low, the ten- 
sile strength is apt to be high, and the quality inferior. 

It is to be regi'etted that we could not anneal the test-pieces with- 
out annealing the plates, as this would have removed all variations 
in the results, due to differences of mechanical treatment, and per- 
haps would have prevented anomalous results. So much has been 
written on the treatment of steel, that it would be out of place for 
me in this paper, to do more than mention in a general way that 
many of the failures which manufacturers experience with steel 
plates, are due to the improper manner in which they handle them. 
Moreover, it is certain that steel plates, after having been flanged 
and punched, ought to be annealed ; for even if they do stand with- 
out cracking the severe handling which they receive, they go into 
the boiler in a state of strain or tension that is dangerous. 

The 5th test of No. 464 has been inserted to show what different 
results can be obtained with the same metal under different treat- 
ment. This test was taken from a plate made for the centre-keelson 
of the “ Dolphin.” It was a difficult plate to make, being about 40 
feet long, 5 feet wide, and nearly half an inch thick, and was finished 
at a black heat, giving results as shown in the table. When, how- 
ever, a test-piece from the same plate was annealed, the trouble was 
immediately remedied, and the test gave 64,000 tensile strength and 
over 25 per cent, elongation. 

Finally, I wish to call the attention of the Institute to what I 
consider the most important point developed by these tests, viz., the 
necessity of having some uniformity in the methods of making 
physical tests. When we read of a piece of metal having a tensile 
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strength of 60,000 lbs,, and a ductility of 25 per cent., we should 
know just what these figures mean. With the present methods of 
testing, they may mean much or little. Let standard test-pieces be 
established and specifications be made, based on such standards. 
Moreover, unless the conditions under which the tests are made are 
precisely uniform, no two tests can be compared with each other ; 
for not only do the size and shape of test-pieces affect the results, but 
also the time, manner of applying the loads, duration of stresses, 
etc., etc. I give below a few tests, showing the different results ob- 
tained under different conditions. 

The first test shows the effect of different thicknesses of the same 

metal. 

Dimensions. Tensile Strength. Elongation in Siiiflies 

.762 X .7 inch. 52,600 pounds. ^ 0.8 per cent. 

1.25 X.S6 “ 57,200 “ 29.68 

In this case, by diminishing the thickness of the plate from .7 to 
.36 inch, we increase the tensile strength 4600 lbs. These differ- 
ences are still more marked and astonishing if we break test-])ieces 
of different sections from 1 inch to 8 inches. Whether the loads be 
apiilied rapidly or slowly, also makes a difference. 


Section, Dimensions. 

1 inch. .624 x .602 inch, 

8 “ .8 X.605 “ 

1 " .633 X. 591 “ 

8 “ .8 X.688 “ 


Tensile Strength. Elongation. 

75,000 pounds. 1 j 

66,600 “ 23.8 per cent, ® 

1 3,500 ** i Ypith frr*iin 

65,800 “ 22 8 per cent. / ^ 


The above tests were all carefully made on steel furnished for 
boiler-plate by a well-known manufacturer in this countiy. Again 
with our steel : 



Section. 

Tensile Strength. 

Red, of Area. 

Elongation. 

A. 

1 inch. 

'67,300 pounds. 

68 per cent. 

34 per cent. 

A. 

8 “ 

68,000 “ 

65 

25 

B. 

1 “ 

69,700 “ 

46 '' 

31 “ 

B. 

8 “ 

67,000 “ 

58 

27 ct a 


Here we have a diEFerence in the case of B of nearly 13,000 lbs. 
Besides the difference in section, however, the pieces of l-inch sec- 
tion were all polled fast ; that is to say, no appreciable interval was 
allowed between the application of the loads as in the 8-inoh sections. 
It would be easy to multiply such examples ; but I think it must be 
evident from the above that the consumer might as well not make 
any specifications, unless he prescribes all the conditions of testing, 
viz., thickness of plate, size of test-piece, shape of test-piece, amount 
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of load, duration of stresses, etc. In view of these facts, and the 
time, trouble, and expense of making so many physical tests, I 
believe the day is not far distant when chemical specifications alone 
will be prescribed. Indeed, it is quite possible now to recognize 
good or bad steel by its chemical analysis : and if some one will 
only give us a method for determining oxide of iron, it could be 
done with certainty every time. Chemical methods are becoming 
more rapid and accurate every day. Combined carbon can now be 
determined in five minutes and manganese in one hour, and with a 
previous knowledge of the stock from which the steel is made, there 
is little more to be desired. 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the valuable services 
of my assistants, Mr. Josef Westesson, who made most of the chem- 
ical analyses, and Mr. Loudon Richards, who had charge of the 
physical tests. 

Note. — From the following table several heats are omitted, hav- 
ing failed for various reasons. In the case of 535, ingots remaining 
on hand from an old heat. No. 436, were substituted, and this num- 
ber is inserted in the place of 536 in the table in order to preserve 
the proper correspondence with the “ Testing-machine Record ’’ of 
the Chester Rolling Mills. 
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.19 

030 

.039 

17 

37 

453 

1125x 35 
112 X.59 

.3937 

.6628 

.12 

.2962 


8 

8 


10186 

10156 

20.870 

43,350 

53,010 

65,405 

69 

55 3 

27 1 
26 95 


464 

986 X .703 

6580 

.8019 


8 


10 19 

43,500 

66,100 

53 6 

2/.o8 





464 

.985 X 695 

.6846 

3115 


8 


10 00 

47,200 

68,940 

54.5 

26 12 





464 

464 

9C7 X 715 
1.24 X 455 

.6914 

5642 

2934 

.3056 


8 

8 


10 017 
958 

45.250 

40,000 

65,300 

70,900 

57 7 
45 8 

25 21 
19 7 

rol 

led 

cold. 


465 

1 245 X .482 

60 

2511 


8 


10 254 

36,600 

61,000 

58 

28 2 


13 

20 



=»465 

466 

125 X.482 
.96 x,58G 

6025 

6625 

3199 

2935 


8 

8 


9 978 
9 934 

36,000 

41,300 

59,580 

73,300 

53. 

47 8 

24.74 

242 


.030 

.o8 

37 

*'466 

1 127 X .442 

.5149 

27 


8 


9.63 

36,000 

69,916 

57.2 

20 37 





467 

928 X .57 

529 

2412 


8 


9 895 

.36,890 

68,790 

54. 

23 7 





*467 

984 X 579 

5697 

.3125 


8 


10.206 

39,330 

69,000 

47. 

27.82 





468 

102 X 285 

2907 

1417 


8 


9 675 

19,160 

65,910 

48. 

20.93 





469 

975 X. 448 

.4368 

196 


8 


1012 

27,500 

62,900 

55. 

26 5 





H69 

1 264 X .6 

.7584 

3056 


8 


10 026 

46,500 

61,310 

517 

25 32 





470 

.921 X .569 

5240 

2501 


8 


10 383 

34,100 

65,000 

52. 

29 8 





*470 

989 X .575 

.5686 

.2956 


8 


99 

.36,400 

64,000 

50. 

23.7 





471 

101 X.454 

.4585 

1891 


8 


10161 

26,000 

5(),60(> 

58 7 

27 01 





’*471 

1 25 X 595 

.7437 

3171 


8 


9 875 

46,540 

62,600 

53. 

23 44 





472 

1. X 46 

46 

1925 


8 


1017 

27.700 

60,100 

58. 

2613 





H72 

1. X 463 

463 

232 


8 


9.942 

27,600 

59,600 

50 

24 28 





473 

18 X .438 

.5694 

2571 


8 


10 25 

33,950 

59,600 

64 8 

2813 





’*'473 

1035 X 55 

,5692 

2142 


8 


10.262 

33.700 

59,200 

62 5 

28 15 





474 

1155 X 576 

.6653 

.2508 


3 


10.469 

36,800 

55,800 

62. 

30 86 





475 

.985 X 488 

,4806 

1965 


S 


10.04 

27,700 

57,630 

59 1 

80 





**■475 

.985 X .484 

.4767 

1885 


8 


10 32 

27,550 

57,790 

56 2 

29 





476 

.94 X.5 

47 

.165 


8 


10 255 

24,900 

53.000 

64 8 

28 25 





477 

1 235 X 441 

5446 

,261 


8 


10 29 

31,900 

58,500 

• 62,1 

28 63 





*”477 

1 261 X 441 

5561 

.2594 


8 


10 31 

82,150 

57,800 

53.1 

28 88 





478 

1. X 615 

616 

.255 


8 


10 408 

34,200 

55,600 

58 5 1 

301 





479 

.999 X 529 

.5284 

206 


S 


10138 

«9,S0() 

55.400 

61. 

26 98 





480 

1.028 X 50 

5756 

261 


8 


10.375 

84,000 

59,000 

56 3 

29.C8 





**480 

1 X .564 

.564 

.2968 


8 


10.289 

82,100 

57,400 

47,3 

28 61 


.11 


M 

481 

1 X .476 

.475 

2131 


8 


10.244 

26,300 

55,790 

55. 

28 0.5 

18 


482 

1.266 X. 495 

6266 

.8035 


8 


10.143 

40,000 

68,836 

515 

26.79 

.20 


.38 

*482 

1.266 X .504 

.6380 

.3633 


8 


9.68 

41,000 

64,500 

43. 

21. 

.09 



.36 

483 

1225 x 485 

5941 

.2455 


8 


10.208 

32,800 

55.200 

58.7 

27.60 

.11 


484 

1.205 X 418 

6036 

.2728 


8 


9.882 

35,800 

71,000 

45.8 

23.52 

.15 

.21 


,40 

*484 

I 234 X .44 

.5517 

.3451 


8 


9.688 

39,100 

79,860 

37.4 

21.1 

.09 




485 

126 X.507 

.6337 

.252 


8 


10 272 

35,000 

55,200 

60.2 

28.4 

.11 


.34 

486 

I135X 50 

.5675 

.2730 


8 


10.275 

36,130 

63,665 

51.8 

28.4 

i .10 

.12 


.:i7 

*480 

1.24 X.513 

.6861 

.3648 


8 


9 78 

89,100 

61,100 

42 6 

22.25 

1 ,14 



.37 

487 

1,19 X 575 

6842 

.2788 


8 


1017 

41,150 

60,143 

59.25 

27 25 

.15 


*487 

1.249 X .586 

.7219 

.3356 


8 


10 084 

44,000 

60,950 

53.5 

20,05 

1 

.10 




488 

1.25 X.525 

.6562 

.264 


8 


10.545 

36,800 

56,080 

59 9 

31.81 

14 


,39 

489 

1 072 X .472 

.5059 

.2385 


8 


9 875 

30,000 

59,300 

62.8 

24,68 

.09 

.13 


.40 

*489 

1.2 46 X. 481 

.5993 

2557 


8 


10.025 

35,300 

59,280 

57.9 

*25 31 

1 .16 




490 

1.187 X. 339 

4028 

.1842 


8 


9 66 

29,600 

73,500 

54 2 

20.75 

21 


.56 

491 

1 264 X. 408 

.514 

.2063 


8 


10.016 

32,900 

64,000 

60. 

25 2 

; .13 

.17 


.50 

*491 

1 262 X. 411 

.5186 

2491 


8 


10.046 

32,700 

63,000 

51.9 

25 59 

1 .09 




492 

1.256 X. 292 

,8677 

1516 


8 


10. 

23,650 

64,310 

57. 

25. 

13 


,49 

*492 

1 265 X. 293 

,3706 

.1780 


8 


10264 

2B,m 

63.860 

51.9 

28 3 





493 

1.26 X.509 

.6413 

,3521 


8 


9 983 

44,000 

68,600 

46. 

2178 

.14 

16 


,53 

*493 

1 254 X. 361 

.4527 

.2055 


8 


10.025 

30,000 

66,200 

54.6 

25 31 





494 

1.217X.39 

4746 

2187 


8 


9.959 

31,300 

65,900 

53 9 

24.48 

10 

.16 


.50 

*494 

1 25 X 387 

4837 

2269 


8 


10.029 

81,900 

65,900 

63, 

! 25 36 





495 

125 X.342 

.4275 

1938 


8 


9.970 

26,300 

61,500 

54.7 

24.62 

09 

,13 

.062 

1 .49 

*495 

1 25 X.848 

,4361 

2229 


8 


10045 

26,000 

59,700 

464 

25.6 





496 

1 25 X 276 

.3437 

,1828 


8 


9 435 

28,460 

67,660 

46.8 

17 87 

.11 

.15 

.040 

.50 

497 

1254 X 296 

.3701 

.1702 


8 


9.96 

23,300 

62,900 

54. 

24 5 

.09 

.13 


.46 

*497 

1.25 X.815 

.3937 

.1896 


8 


9854 

26,800 

64,700 

40 8 

23.1 





498 

1, X.47 

47 

.2142 


8 


9 912 

30,000 

64,000 

54.4 

23.9 

.12 

.10 

.058 

.49 

498 

1. X .476 

475 

.2388 


8 


10.025 

31,800 

66,900 

60.8 

25.2 





499 

1 23 X 286 

.3562 



S 


10, 

23.950 

67,300 

52,8 

25. 

.09 

.15 

.031 

.50 

499 

1.25 X.298 

.3725 



8 


9.945 

25,300 

67,900 

68,4 

2431 





500 

1. X .5 

.6 



8 


10.256 

31,500 

63,000 

55.2 

28.2 

,11 

.15 


49 

500 

1. x.5 

,6 



8 


10144 

31,600 

63,200 

56.8 

26.8 





601 

' 1,23 X 827 

4022 



8 


998 

20,290 

66,680 

47 4 

24.75 

.11 

,14 


.66 

601 

1.2 X.321 

S 3852 



8 


10.128 

24,900 

64,640 

50. 

26.6 





602 

1287x,37 

.4676 



8 


10 048 

28,450 

62,200 

62.3 

25 6 

.11 

.15 


.50 

502 

1237X.37 

.4576 



8 


10.048 

29,100 

63,500 

62. 

256 



! 
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Heat Ng. 

n. 

<D 

O 

p 

7 

Pi 

ZJ 

s 

s 

Aiea 

Pi 

o 

o S 

■^rtSS 

u 

g * 

"S PI Pi 

ss 

jd'S ^ 

2 O) 'i-a 

S - ^ 

1 s « § 
- i i-S 
5 

Length after bieaking 

Bieaking strain 

Tensile strength pei 
.squaie inch 

Reduction of eioss- 
seclion or aiea 

Ultimate elongation 
in 8 in. 

Carbon befoie addi- 
tion of ferro-man- 
gcine&e 

Caibon 

Pho.sphoru&. 

Manganese 


Inches. 

Sq.m 

Sq in 

Inches 

In 

lbs 

lbs 

p ct 

p ct 






125 x,i;52 

5100 

2001 

8 

10008 

39,700 

7.5, 6fK) 

415 

251 

.15 

17 


.58 

non 

1. X 40 

40 

2509 

8 

9 955 

34,1.50 

70,:’>0u 

49 

2441 





no,; 

.08 X 1.55 

,4150 

2050 

8 

9 9 

31,700 

71,000 

.54 

23 75 





no'. 

1 X 1.55 

455 

2117 

8 

9b01 

32,700 

71,860 

5.3 4 

2.3 3 





r.o,i 

1.25 X 1.1 

.5.175 

2019 

8 

9 861 

39,<)()0 

73,600 

46.1 

23 26 





noi 

.002 X . Irt t 

4801 

2304 

8 

10 112 

30,800 

(U,100 

52. 

26 1 

09 

.17 


.45 

r>oi 

10()7x 4Si 

187.) 


8 

9 S75 

31,350 

64,300 

52.9 

23 4.3 





no.") 

1. X 152. 

. 153 

i.sr> 

b 

in 333 

28,000 

61,b0(> 

59 2 

29 1 

00 

.15 


09 

oO"i 

07 X lo2 

USl 

2010 

8 

10 085 

27,600 

61,600 

.55. 

26 06 





500 

.07.5 X IS.5 

.1728 

1901 

8 

10 1()4 

29,700 

62,800 

58 5 

27 

.08 

.14 


.43 

500 

07,5 X . IS,5 

1728 

.1002 

8 

10100 

29,200 

61,7.50 

59 7 

26.31 





507 

1 1()7X 1.13 

.5(153 

2485 

S 

9 911 

33,000 

65,300 

50 8 

23.88 

.10 

.15 


.54 

Tii i7 

1.2 12 X. 125 

.5278 

2082 

8 

10 00 

35,000 

66,310 

49 2 

25 S3 





50S 

1 25 X 172 

50 

.30,58 

8 

10 225 

37,000 

62,700 

icS.l 

27 8 

11 

.14 


19 

nos 

1 25 X 178 

5075 

2705 

8 

10.002 

37,400 

62,400 

{)3 7 

25 77 





500 

1 2,5 X 1(1 

.o75 

29L 

8 

10 275 

35,400 

61, .560 

54 6 

28 13 

.08 

12 


.53 

500 

1 25 X 15(1 

57 

2781 

8 

9 937 

36,000 

63,000 

512 

24.21 





510 

1 25 X l()3 

5787 

2570 

8 

9 965 

a5,700 

61,960 

,55 4 

24.6 

.08 

16 


.47 

510 

1215X 1(;5 

5785 

25()0 

8 

10 105 

36,000 

62,100 

5.5.0 

27.6 





511 

1 X 1(17 

l()7 

2277 

8 

9 97 

28,800 

61,600 

51.2 

24 63 

.07 

.15 


.48 

fill 

1. X 178 

178 

2156 

8 

10 281 

29,000 

60,700 

54.9 

28 55 





5U 

1 X 185 

48.5 

2205 

8 

1008 

31,3(K) 

64,530 

54.6 

26. 

.13 

16 


.48 

512 

1. X,4S0 

.180 

228 

8 

9 848 

31,500 

64,400 

53.1 

23.1 





51,} 

.00 X.Kil 

. 15<I3 

.2041 

8 

10 120 

28,450 

61,000 

55.4 

26 5 

09 

.14 


.47 

511} 

.082 X 1(1 

.1.517 

.1005 

8 

10 075 

27,500 

60,800 

55 8 

25 9 





511 

.083 X 15 

. 1423 

.1883 

8 

9 700 

27,800 

62.800 

57 8 

22 45 

.12 

.15 


,40 

511 

.08,1 X .435 

.1270 

10')9 

8 

9.000 

27.1.50 

63,900 

53.9 

24..5 





515 

1. 2 12 X. 385 

.1781 

2105 

8 

9 975 

32,600 

t»8,100 

49.0 

2^17 

.12 

.16 


.53 

515 

1 23 X .38 

.4071 

.2181 

8 

9.975 

31,900 

68,200 

47. 

24 7 





515 

1.233 X 48 

.5018 

2535 

8 

10 115 

.>7,400 

63,001) 

56 8 

26 43 

.10 

IG 


.43 

51(1 

1 225 X 175 

.5818 

258 

8 

10115 

37,200 

t}.3,900 

.55 6 

26 81 





517 

1.2.5 X.15.) 

.5687 

2034 

8 

9 927 

37,400 

65,750 

53.6 

24.08 

.17 

.22 


.4.3 

517 

1.243 X. 141 

..5481 

2714 

8 

9 872 

36,400 

66,100 

.50.4 

234 





51 S 

1.251 X 101 

60{i6 

2312 

8 

10. 

34,000 

67,100 

.58.7 

25 

.1.5 

.19 


.43 

51S 

125 x.lOl 

.505 

2320 

8 

10 

33,900 

67.100 

51, 

25. 





511) 

.OOtX 14 

.1212 

21 

8 

10.138 

27,200 

64,100 

50 5 

26 6 

.13 

.18 


.40 

510 

.072 X 13,5 

.4228 

.108 

8 

9 892 

27.850 

65,800 

52 9 

23 67 





520 

.0()0X 00 

.0685 

3308 

8 

9885 

41,860 

62,600 

49 4 

23.6 

.12 

.15 


46 

520 

.085 X .0H> 

0717 

3334 

8 

10 209 

41,(500 

61,690 

49.8 

27 6 





521 

.002 X .722 

0015 

.3307 

8 

10.10 

44,2.60 

6.8,700 

52.3 

27. 

.11 

.14 


.U 

521 

.088 X 400 

.4545 

.1018 

8 

10.17 

29.600 

61,001) 

57.8 

27.1 





522 

.081 X .080 

.0730 

.2003 

8 

9 986 

43,900 

65,200 

55 3 

24.8 

.12 

16 


.46 

522 

085 X 08.8 

.0775 

3,588 

8 

9 82 

46,200 

68,200 

47 

22 75 





52.0 

.00.5 X ,707 

.7034 

.2070 

8 

10116 

43,750 

62,200 

57 6 

26 45 

.09 

14 


.38 

52M 

007 X ,711 

7088 

.3100 

8 

10.272 

43,280 

61,0.S0 

54.6 

28 4 





521 

.085 X. 71 

.0003 

.3171 

8 

10. 

42,900 

61,300 

.50 3 

26 25 

10 

.14 


.09 

521 

0.S8X.71 

.7015 

.3118 

8 

10 IGl 

42,800 

61,000 

55 5 

27 01 





52, j 

121 x.om 

.0681 


8 

9.718 

41,800 

68,000 


2147 

.12 

.16 


.46 

525 

1.25 X.527 

,6587 

3072 

8 

9 762 

42,800 

64,900 

44 3 

22.02 





62(1 

.907 X. 705 

.6817 

3299 

8 

9.84 

41.000 

60,120 

51.6 

23. 

.08 

i 


.46 

62(1 

.903 X. 008 

.6721 

3230 

8 

10,117 

40,750 

60,620 

61.9 

26.46 





627 

.907 X 700 

.6827 

,3603 

8 

9,095 

4.3,650 

63,930 

48 6 

21 9,3 

.12 

.11 


.11 

527 

.986 X, 705 

6044 

,3431 

8 

9.855 

43,500 

62,640 

50.5 

23.18 





62H 

.007 X, 708 

7069 

.3001 

8 

10.063 

62,600 

74,370 

50 4 

26,78 

.15 

.21 


.46 

62S 

.980 X. 700 

.7012 

.36 

8 

9.825 

62,400 

71,700 

48,6 

22 81 





620 

.083 X. 700 

.6881 

.8272 

8 

10.018 

43,000 

62,480 

51. 

25.22 

10 

.16 


.40 

520 

1. X.605 

.005 

3871 

8 

10 085i 

43,350 

62,370 

51,5 

26 00 





620 

.086 X. 703 

.6024 

.843 


9 9 

48,000 

69,300 

,50. 

23 75 

.18 

.18 


43 

500 

.98 X.700 

.686 

.3127 

8 

98 ; 

48,100 

70,000 

54 4 

22..5 



' 


521 

.006 X. 576 

.6721 

.3013 

8 

9.876 

38,500 

67,290 

47.3 

2,3.43 

.12 

.16 


35 

51)1 

.008 X. 677 

.5728 

.2816 

8 

10 130 

37,000 

64,200 

51.1 

26.7 





522 

.078 X .554 

.6418 

.2874 

8 

9.876 

88,950 

71,900 

46 9 

23 13 

.13 

17 


35 

552 

.085 X 556 

.5466 

.2893 

8 

9 786 

37,8.69 

69,210 

485 

23 37 





m 

.076 X. 832 

.7012 

.3630 

8 

10,10 

47,700 

60,260 

54, 

26 25 

.11 

,14 


.30 

538 

.083 X 837 

.8227 

.3109 

8 

10 88 

47,200 

57, .370 

61 5 

29.75 





634 

.975 X. 715 

.0071 

.27.56 

8 

10,22 

40,000 

.67,370 

00 4 

27.75 

08 

.12 


.25 

634 

.074 X 719 

.7003 

.2893 

8 

10,323 

40,050 

57,180 

58.6 

29.01 





48.5 

.963 X. 712 

,0866 

.2550 

8 

10 225 

39,000 

56,900 

62 2 

27.81 





636 

,95 X.003 

.0583 

2m 

8 

10 3.33 

35,850 

64,4.60 

.66.,6 

29.16 

06 

.11 


.45 

586 

.866 X .70 

.00.55 

,2408 

S 

10,26 

32,550 

,63,760 

58.5 

28 12 





637 

1 234 X. 376 

.4027 

,1898 

8 

10.127 

27,900 

1 60,8 .0 

58,9 

20.83 

.09 

.11 


30 
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Heal No. 

1 

o 

a5 
to a 

S ^ 

*13 

u 

a 

*S 

Aiea 

Aiea of least section 
after bieaking 

|i 

XjO ^ 

S 

S'® 5 
B aj S5 

§ 3 ^ a 

rnM 

o 

Length after breaking 

Bieaking strain. 

Tensile strength per 
sqiiaie inch. 

Reduction of cioss- 
section 01 aiea 

Ultimate elongation 
in bin 

Caiboii before addi- 
tion of feiio-m.iii- 
gunese 

a 

o 

rO 

o 

i 

o 

Ph 

0 
rr. 

1 


Inches 

Sq in. 

Sq in 

Inches 

In 

lbs 

lbs 

p.ct 

P ct 





5S7 

1 262 X S68 

.4614 

2061 

8 

10 m 

28. IOC 

60,72C 

55 6 

20 81 





538 

1 277X 498 

6359 

.2378 

8 

10 5 

.35,901 

.56,41 K 

62 6 

31 2.) 

05 

11 


.‘21 

538 

1 03“>x 492 

5092 

1950 

8 

10 29] 

2S,()0l 

.56,1 on 

61.7 

28 1)3 





5a<> 

1.21()X 492 

5982 

.2407 

8 

10 2 

33,600 

.56,160 

58, 

27 5 

.07 

14 


,,»3 

539 

1086X 480 

4972 

.2044 

8 

10 10 

29, ‘150 

59,030 

58 8 

26 2 





639 

1 038 X 475 

4930 

2027 

8 

10 175 

2S»,260 

59,800 

58.9 

27 1 





510 

1.25 X 06 

.45 

.225 

8 

10 085 

28,000 

62,200 

50. 

2.) 81 

.05 

.10 


.31 

54(3 


11)71 

.2339 

8 

9 S7t 

28,850 

61,900 

49 9 

23 13 





541 

1,210 X 344 

4162 

.1877 

8 

9 96 

25,200 

60,250 

54 9 

215 

.04 

.13 


.29 

541 

1 25 X 345 

4312 

.1870 

8 

10 05 

26,000 

60,296 

56 (> 

25 62 





54J 

1210X 375 

4537 

.2231 

8 

1015 

27,150 

HO, .500 

50.8 

21) 87 

.05 

.11 


3(5 

542 

125 X.370 

.4625 

,1991 

8 

10 .332 

27,900 

60,320 

50 5 

2915 





543 

1,205 X .410 

4910 

.1961 

8 

10457 

28,260 

57,200 

CO 

307 

Oo 

15 


.31 

548 

1,255 X 416 

.5220 

2112 

8 

1030 

29,850 

57,180 

58 9 

28 75 





544 

1210X 463 

.5602 

.2422 

8 

10 40 

30,tS0l) 

51,800 

51) 7 

30 

.06 

.14 


27 

545 


4224 

.1833 

8 

10 267 

23,100 

51,600 

56 

28 33 

06 

.13 

0(51 

32 

546 

1 271 X. 098 

5058 

.2129 

8 

10187 

29,500 

58,300 

57.9 

27 3 

.(»9 

14 

057 

.21) 

546 

12G3X 4 

.6052 

2378 

8 

10 172 

29,500 

.58,300 

.52 9 

27 15 





547 

125t>x 432 

5425 

.2111 

8 

10 512 

5>l,00l) 

57,100 

61. 

314 

.0(3 

.15 

.058 

30 

547 

1 202 X 428 

.5101 

.2013 

8 

10425 

31,200 

57,800 

62. 

80 3 





548 

1258 X 35 

4403 

.1871 

8 

1040") 

25,80(1 

58,600 

57 5 

30 

10 

16 

0(59 

,27 

548 

1243 X 857 

4437 

.1744 

8 

10 288 

26,500 

59,700 

60 6 

28 6 





549 

1204 X 4i5 

.5257 

.2320 

8 

1020 

3.1,300 

63, .300 

55 8 

27 5 

.08 

19 

0(59 

511 

549 

in82x 443 

.4571 

.1952 

8 

1023 

28.950 

()3,3no 

57 2 

27 93 





550 

1 260 X 325 

4095 

.1952 

8 

10 245 

26,7(M) 

65,200 

50. 

28 06 

05 

15 

.O'il 

.10 

650 

1255X 34 

,4267 

.1913 

8 

10 310 

26,700 

62,570 

.5,"). 

28 87 





651 

1250X 432 

5400 

.2119 

8 

10 50 

29,650 

54,900 

60 7 

31 25 

01 

.11 

.( 175 

.28 

652 

1148X 415 

.4764 

.1881 

8 

10 858 

27,550 

.57,820 

56 3 

29 17 

04 

.13 

o;.) 

,:io 

652 

llOjx 410 

4776 

.2093 

8 

10225 

27,550 

57.1)80 

.56 2 

27 8 





553 

LKiOx 370 

.4292 

.1581 

8 

10 45 

22,400 

.52,190 

()2 0 

30 () 

.01 

11 

.051 

.25 

653 

lllSx 373 

4158 

.1518 

8 

10 36 

21,700 

.52,180 

62 8 

29 5 





554 

■1 125 X. 41 5 

4068 

2131 

8 

10 29 

28,100 

60,200 

54 3 

281) 

.06 

16 

.Oi52 

.12 

554 

.995 X 417 

4149 

.1709 

8 

10208 

25,150 

60,600 

58 7 

27 I) 





555 

1.064 X 419 

4458 

1966 

8 

10 325 

26,200 

68,800 

5.5 9 

29 06 

01 

.11 

.061 

28 

555 

1 115 X 392 

.4.170 

18150 

8 

10 265 

25,900 

59,200 

57 2 

28 2 





556 

750 X .672 

5040 

2371 

8 

10 385 

.30,150 

59,800 

52 9 

29 8 

.06 

.15 

,013 

.30 

656 

773 X .71 

.5488 

2202 

8 

10.275 

31,500 

.57,100 

59 S 

28 13 





557 

762 X, 7 

5334 

2227 

8 

10.465 

28,100 

.52,600 

52 

30 8 

,06 

,11 

,050 

.29 

557 

1.25 X 36 

45 

2117 

8 

10 875 

25,750 

57,220 

53 7 

29 68 





557 

1.312 X, 37 

4854 

.1980 

8 

1006 

27,650 

56,960 

57 

25 75 





558 

1 25 X 375 

.4088 

2612 

8 

9,875 

30,600 

05,200 

14 5 

23 43 

.06 

.15 

.Oil) 

38 

558 

1,26 X m 

.4851 

.2327 

8 

9 915 

29,700 

61,000 

.52 

23 9 





559 

1.03 X.340 

13563 

1435 

8 

10 36 

20,50(J 

57,500 

59 7 

29 .5 

.07 

.16 

.0.")2 

.27 , 

559 

1 015 X 347 

,3522 

.1396 

8 

10 25 

20, .500 

28,2fMI 

60. 

281 





5 »0 

1023X 324 

3314 

1384 

8 

10 326 

20, .500 

,56,400 

58 5 

29 0(5 

.06 

.11 

.052 

.30 

561 

1.035 X 485 

.5019 

2195 

8 

1003 

30, .500 

60,760 

.50. 

2.) 37 

,0,S 

.16 

.0.‘59 

.;ii) 

561 

1 025 X. 482 

494 

,2283 

8 

10.15 

29,7.50 

60,220 

.5.19 

26.87 





5(>2 

.975 X 47 

.4582 

.1881 

8 

10 25 

26,400 

.57,600 

58.9 

28 10 

.09 

,16 

.050 

.28 

562 

1 005 X 475 

.4773 

.2006 

8* 

10 40 

27,650 

57,900 

58 

30 





5()3 

.988 X 462 

.4564 

.1859 

8 

10.875 

26,1.50 

57,800 

59. 

297 

08 

.11 

Oil 

.33 

663 

1. X 46 

,46 

1965 

8 

10 31 

26,300 

58,000 

57 3 

28 9 





564 

1310X 348 

.4559 

2006 

8 

10.066 

26,850 

59,100 

56 

25 8 

.08 

.!(} 

,( (37 

40 

664 

1.312 X m 

.4631 

,1778 

8 

9 975 

26,800 

57,900 

611 

24 7 





565 

975 X 538 

5245 

.2244 

8 

10 197 

31,350 

59,790 

57 2 

274(5 

.12 

.18 

.0‘1S 

.39 

565 

1.005 X. 54 

^ 5427 

.2401 

8 

10.343 

38,800 

61,800 

55 7 

29 3 





666 

.985 X 53 

522 

.2146 

8 

10.219 

80,500 

.58,430 

58 9 

27 73 

.11 

.20 

.0:59 

11 

566 

975 X 525 

.5118 

.2168 

8 

10 408 

80,500 

59,600 

574 

SOS 





567 

1.017 X 53 

539 

.2167 

8 

10,25 

31,450 

.58,A50 

60 9 

2810 

.09 

.17 

.155 

.27 

567 

1.026 X 537 

5r304 

2146 

8 

10,468 

31,600 

57,400' 

61. 

SOS 





568 

1.028 X, 5 

.5140 

2289 

8 

10 25 

32,450 

63,100 

55,4 

281 

,11 

.17 

.Oil 

12 

568 

1,023 X 495 

.5064 

.2376 

8 

10.188 

30,750 

60,700 

.53. 

27 31 





569 

1 027 X. 308 

.3779 

.2423 

8 

9.909 

24,900 

65,800 

41 

24 6 

.11 

17 

.012 

U 

569 

1025 X 350 

3587 

.1937 

8 

9.719 

23,900 

66,600 

46. 

21 485 





570 

10I6X 380 

.3859 

.1704 

8 

10 375 

24,700 

64,500 

55 8 

2968 

.11 

.17 


12 

670 

1.022 X 365 

,3730 

.1810 

8 

10,125 

2.8,600 

63,200 

61,4 

2656 





571 

1 028 X 594 

6111 

3433 

8 

972 

38,200 

62,500 

438 

21.5 

,11 

.16 

.047 

,41 

571 

1 028 X. 595 

6116 

3267 

8 

10,09 

38,700 

63,300 

46.7 

26 175 





672 

1.0:l4x 565 

.5842 

.2772 

8 

10.47 

33,500 

57,340 

525 

30 86 

.10 

.15 

.05! » 

.37 

572 

1.03 X 565 

.5819 

.2645 

8 

10 28 

34,100 

57,800 

51 

28 5 





573 

1.035 X 7 

7245 

4517 

8 

10 06 

41,400 

61,200 

37 

25 78 

.09 

.17 

,039 

.29 

573 

1 048 X ,7 

.7335 

.3253 

8 

10.22 

42,250 

57,600 

656 

27.1 
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1 023 X (50 

7058 

3045 

8 

10 312 

41,100 

58,200 

56 8 

28 9 

08 

14 

o:i8 

.3.5 

0 ^ 1 

105 X,71‘J 

7176 

20, ]8 

8 

10 281 

41,0(X) 

56,000 

GO. 

1.8 5 





(w > 

S15x .572 

.1(5(51 

1081 

8 

10 0(54 

28,000 

60,000 

67.3 

25 S 

07 

13 

042 

30 


SlOx .)(|5 

.4716 

1700 

8 

10 187 

27,850 

58,70(J 

61. 

27.3 





;)7(i 

01) X ,5()5 

.5.301 

2202 

8 

10313 

31, ,500 

61,700 

59 

28 9 

08 

14 

,048 


tTib 

075 X ,5t)5 

.5,500 

2.i6S 

8 

10 

33,(>00 

bU.OOO 

58 8 

25 





577 

t)() X 5t) 

.5280 

2003 

8 

10 313 

50,300 

57,400 

60 

28 9 

.08 

14 

003 

39 

o77 

.08 X ,).> 

.,5.10 

2010 

8 

10 56 

30,550 

56,700 

02. 

32. 





ti7S 

.08 X .552 

540.) 

2112 

8 

10.56 

31,300 

57,860 

60 9 

32 


14 

050 

40 

57H 

8.) 4 X 5.55 

17.53 

1776 

8 

10 28 

27,450 

57,000 

62 

28.5 





r>7'> 

7Ss X 5 IS 

,4318 

180(5 

8 

10 187 

25,700 

59,o(M) 

581 

27 3 


15 

047 

:>7 

.)7*> 

8 X ,“>15 

4.5()0 

1830 

8 

10 2.5 

26,300 

60,700 

50 

281 





5m) 

lOOSx 71 

,71,57 

200'2 

8 

ioo:u 

4.3,000 

G(),UO0 

56 8 

25.31 

12 

.17 

042 

41 

5S() 

.7.i5x 700 

.5,J’i3 

2175 

8 

0 97 

32,:».50 

GO, 4:^0 

59 3 

24 63 





5S1 

1.01)5 X 70(5 

751vS 

3210 

8 

10 531 

43,100 

57,300 

56 6 

3164 

.07 

14 

047 


TM 

1 151 X 71 

810,1 

,:54li) 

8 

1025 

48,2.50 

50,800 

57 9 

28.1 





5m> 

1.115 X 575 

()111 

.5007 

8 

10 .56 

37.1.50 

57,000 

51 6 

32 

.08 

15 

.048 

.36 

5S'2 

1 OS X .57 

(>1.56 

28S8 

8 

10 375 

0.5,600 

57,800 

514 

29 68 





as.* 

1 03(5 X 51(5 

.5.55() 

2211 

8 

lOlSS 

:U,850 

57,300 

60. 

27 34 

.07 

15 

.055 

32 

rVS.J 

1 OOSx 51.5 

,5700 

2185 

8 

10504 

32,400 

55,010 

37.1 

32 42 





.")S) 

1.2.52 X lt«S 

,5H50 

2(5.51 

8 

10 316 

38,000 

64,800 

54.5 

28.0 





5s.> 

1 .2<)2 X li).') 

,58;51 

2(j0;’) 

8 

0 0 

30,300 

67,300 

53 8 

2:37 





aSO 

1 J5 X 475 

,.50517 

2SS<I 

$ 

10 05 

a5,l(){) 

50,120 

513 

25 62 

.08 

13 

.052 


.5,SI» 

1.2 15 X. 17 

58.51 

2,57.5 

8 

20 127 

34 800 

58,100 

55.0 

26 6 





5s7 

l.JlSx 175 

.50:52 

2.5(52 

8 

10 31 

31,(>t}() 

58,400 

56 8 

28.9 

,08 

.14 

.016 

.83 

5s7 

1 21 X 47 

5828 

31:58 

8 

10 152 

37,000 

63, 400 

44.2 

2() 0 





.’kSS 

1 212 X 405 

(5118 

,225 

8 

10 072 

38,700 

62,000 

60 

25.0 

.12 

.16 

.048 

.43 

ftss 

1 252 X ,503 

.{5207 

2012 

8 

9 0,53 

:18,()00 

60,300 

53 7 

21.1 





5M) 

1 JIL X 175 

.(5222 

:5()21 

8 

0.01 

30,000 

61,400 

51. 

23 0 

.12 

16 

.046 

49 

, ■•}•<) 

1 ,) X 171 

(>12.) 

.2805 

8 

1005 

10,0 lO 

65,300 

52 7 

25 6 





oJ»0 

122SX 18 

,.5801 

2tl7(5 

8 

10121 

:^6,150 

61,300 

.54 6 

26 5 

.08 

.14 

.052 

39 

5<J() 

1 255 X 1S8 

,(>027 

:5l)78 

8 

0 004 

a5,750 

50,300 

48 9 

23 8 






1 225 X 488 

5078 

3f){)3 

8 

1006.5 

3<),450 

65,000 

48 0 

25 81 



.059 

46 


1 258 X .41) 

.61(51 

:uii 

8 

10088 

30,150 

63,100 

404 

261 





r)l»2 

1,23(5 X 518 

0402 

UAb 

8 

10.05 

42,150 

65,800 

46 

25 6 

.12 

.14 

0J5 

41 

5‘J2 

1.22 X 510 

(5332 

3884 

8 

10 

41,400 

(),},:>80 

38 6 

25. 






1 28 x.,505 

()1()1 

3421 

8 

10104 

41,150 

63,600 

47. 

2(>.3 

,10 

19 

.054 

44 


1.270 X ..»0J1 

.(5433 

.3130 

8 

10. 

30,500 

1 61,400 

50 

25 





r>i>i 

1.271 X. 401 

(51illj 

3204 

S 

10.10!) 

38,150 

61, ,500 

482 

26 36 

.09 

15 

052 

42 

m 

1,275 X. 100 

.(5217 

.30(>7 

8 

10128 

30,750 

63,600 

50. 

26 6 





51), ■) 

1,2(5 X.118 

.5(544 

.2111 

8 

10.25 

52,7.50 

57,800 

56 7 

281 

.08 

.13 

.016 

.36 

51)5 

1,2(5 X 445 

,.5607 

.2().51 

8 

io.no 

500 

.50,700 

52.7 

20 4 





5ii(; 

1 21,5 X ,487 

,.5017 

,3122 

8 

i !).07 

:16,65() 

{»1,000 

40.7 

2t6 

.12 

16 

0:17 

42 

ol){> 

1.10 X,480 

.5722 

.3015 

8 

100(57 

37,250 

65.000 

46 

2,5 8 





51)7 

1.22 X.471 

„571(5 

.2064 

8 

0.015 

37,500 

65,200 

484 

23.93 

.12 

17 

.056 

36 

51)7 

1. 225 X. 472 

.5782 

,2816 

8 

0.878 

36,000 

(>3,800 

51. 

23 5 





51)8 

1 227 X .505 

,610(5 

.2(508 

8 

110158 

36,100 

58,200 

578 

2(j0 

07 

12 

.054 

.34 

51)8 

1,24 X.108 

6175 

.2621 

8 

1027.5 

33,050 

5^1,000 

575 

28.4 





{)()IJ 

1 2.54 X. 502 

.(5205 

,3006 

8 

076 

41,250 

65,300 

,50 8 

22 

.12 

18 

.060 

10 

500 

1.251 X 501 

.&lt)2 

3255 

8 

9775 

41,100 

1 66,()00 

47. 

22*2 





(K)l 

1.222 X. 485 

.5026 

3103 

8 

!10. 

38,200 

64,400 

46. 

25* 

13 

18 

.048 

37 

<501 

1225X.48 

.588 

.3147 

8 

10045 

38,:i0() 

65,100 

46 4 

25 5 





(503 

1 252 X, 402 

6100 

.3803 

8 

9.66 

43,200 

70,000 

37. 

20 8 


.10 

.056 

73 

(503 

120 X.407 

.02(52 

3701 

8 

9775 

43,500 

()0,4()0 

303 

22 2 





(505 

1.12 X 44 

.4028 

3066 

8 

! 0,89 

31,100 

03,700 

38 

23 6 

.11 

17 

041 

.50 

(505 

3.25 x,438 

.5475 

.3240 

8 

1002 

:i5,000 

65, ,500 

40 8 

25 





<50(5 

1.175 X. 500 

508 

.3580 

8 

0.575 

;-)8,ooo 

65,000 

40. 

10 7 

Oi) 

14 

.012 

47 

(507 ' 

.700 X. 706 

.5429 

.2071 

8 

0 02 

30,150 

66,500 

4.5,2 


.00 

.15 

018 

29 

(507 

1 2 15 X. 704 

.8765 

.a593 

8 

10.075 

55,200 

6:4,000 

474 

25.7 





(508 j 

1. 21 7 X. 512 

.(5231 

.2085 

8 

10.033 

36,700 

58,000 

52. 

25.4 


16 

.013 

27 

(508 

12 x,606 

6072 

.2882 

8 

10. 

37,250 

61.200 

52. 

25, 





000 ! 

1.21 X 50<) 

1 .6150 

.3311 

8 

0.875 

40,250 

6.5,000 

46.2 

23 43 

09 

.15 

.0.V2 

.29 

(510 

3.105 X 473 

.56)52 

.2720 

8 

10.375 

37,300 

65,000 

51.8 

20 67 

.08 

15 

062 

,:j8 

(510 

1 2 13 X, 476 

.5917 

303 

8 

0.96 

37,800 

64,000 

512 

24.5 





CU 

1.170 X, 473 

.5577 

.:i()27 

8 

0 841 

36,100 

61,700 

45.7 

23 01 

.09 

17 

.047 

,3S 

on 

1 245 X. 460 

.58:19 

3006 

8 

10.25 

38,100 

65,000 

47. 

281 





m 

1.231 X. 486 

,6983 

.3276 

8 

1 0,938 

37,000 

61,8()0 

452 

24.22 


16 

.065 

.32 

612 

1,240 X 484 

.6045 

,2855 

8 

I 9 855 

30,500 
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TEJEJ LAW OF THF APEX. 

BY R. W. RAYMOND, NEW YORK CITY* 

APPENDIX. 

Since the foregoing; paper (see p. 387) was printed, I have re- 
ceived the decision of Judge William E. Church, of the first District 
Court of Dakotah, in the case of Michael Duggan et al. v. John H. 
and Frank J. Davey (Silva Terra — Sitting Bull case), published in 
full in the Black Hills WeeJcly Pionee)^ of August 9th, 1884, The 
journal mentioned gives also several interlocutory decisions rendered 
in earlier stages of the case; but I shall quote here only so much of 
the final decision as bears upon the construction of the Revised 
Statutes concerning the apex, the end-lines, and the extra-lateral 
mining right, together with a sufficient statement of the facts of the 
case to explain the scope of the decision. 

This is an action in equity, brought in tlie first instance to restrain a threatened 
trespass by the defendants upon certain raining property in the possession of the 
I)laintifis, known as the * Silver Terra' claim ; the allegation being that the defend- 
ants were about to enter, through underground workings, the ground of the plain- 
tifis, and remove therefrom valuable bodies of silver ore. 

The answer of the defendants, admitting the acts constituting the alleged threat- 
ened trespass, further averred that they had, in fact, at the time com|)laLned of, 
reached and passed, in their underground workings, through and bevond the ver- 
tical side-line of the Silver Terra claim, and thereupon justified the acts complained 
of, and claimed the right to pursue their workings into and through the Silver 
Terra ground, by virtue of their alleged proprietorship of a vein, lode, or ledge of 
rock in place, bearing silver, having its top or apex within the lines of a certain 
other mining claim called the * Sitting Bull,' of which they claim to be the owners, 
which vein, lode, or ledge extended in a continuous body of mineral-bearing rock 
from such top or apex to the ground in controversy, and constituted tlie body of ore 
in dispute; and that it was in the pursuit of this vein, lode, or ledge in its down- 
ward course that they had passed beyond the vertical side-lines of the Sitting Bull 
claim, and for some hundreds of feet beyond, into the ground in controversy 

Subsequently, a supplemental complaint was filed, setting up the entry into 
plaintiffs' ground by the defendants, and their claim of right to do so, and asking 
further relief by a decree restraining the assertion of such claim, and quieting the 
title of plaintiffs. 

The case was tried before the court without a jury 

Custer hill, upon which these claims are located, is situated in the village of 
Galena, in Bare Butte mining district, in this county. The village lies at the base 
of the western slope of the hill, which presents a lateral face from south to north 
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(taken along the line of the outcrop heieafter mentioned) of 1300 oi 1400 foc‘t — of 
course at the base it is somewhat wider. At its northern extrernitv it turns to the 
east; and its northern slope presents a lateral face, from west to east, of upwnids 
of 3000 feet at least Along its base, and following it in this turn, in the direction 
indicated, is a small stream called Bare Butte Creek. These slopes aie (piite stoo]i, 
and extend from base to summit, about 1200 to 1300 feet. Tlio whole coiiiitrv is 
hilly and broken; and this hill is only one of a seiies of similar elevations, with 
which it IS more or less directly connected. Northwardly, across Bare Butte valley 
or gulch, which is there, perhaps, 500 feet or moie in width, is another hill, known 
in this case as the Floience hill, whose southern slope extends laterally, lioin west 
to east, nearly parallel with Custer hill. 

Beginning now at or near the southern extiemitv of the western slo]>e of Custer 
hill, at a point perhaps half-way or more up the slope, there is found an ontcro])- 
ping layer or stratum of a reddish quartzite or metamorpliic sandstone, several feet 
in thickness (upwards of 10 feet, at least), overlaid by a bodv or stiatnm of lime- 
stone or dolomitic shale, of a thickness not definitely ascertained, but certainlv ex- 
tending several feet above the quartzite .... This is the fnrtliest north- 

wardly [southwardly? R. W. R] or westwardly to which attention has been given 
in the case. 

‘^Frora this point the croppings may be readily traced, in several places by high, 
reef-like ledges, jutting out boldly from the face of the hill, along the 'western f«\ce 
of [to? R. W R] its northern extremity. Tlie general bearing of this line of 
cropping in the direction indicated is given by Mr Dickerinnn, one of the defend- 
ants^ witnesses, as N, 11 degrees W., the distance as 1243 feet, and the angle of in- 
clination upwards from south to noith as 3 degrees 26 niinutes, IVFr. Wdiite, a 
witness for [daintiS, gives the distance as 1800 feet, and the angle of inclination as 
somewhat less than that stated. At the northern extremity of the hill, this lino of 
outcrop of quartzite with overlying limestone or dolomite turns and extends along 
the northern slope with a downward inclination, thus gradually nearing the base of 
the hill, until, at a distance of something over 2500 feet (not established by the 
testimony) it disappears beneath the bed of the creek 

“Along the whole line of this outcrop as thus described, locations of mining 
claims appear to have been made, which I note here, as they have been referred to 
in the testimony, mainly for convenience of description and reference. 

“First on the south is the War Eagle location, north of that the Savage, then, on 
the same face of the hill, the Custer. 1 believe another location called the High- 
land Cdiief, embraces some part of this line, but have no certain reference to it. 
On the northern slope are, first the Neptune, then the Sitting Bull, and then the 
McClellan — all located in an easterly and westerly direction, end to end, along tliis 
line of outcrop already described extending across the northerly face of the hill. 

“More specifically with reference to the Sitting Bull, that location is situated 
about midway— east and west— of the northerly face of the hill, and extends, from 
the point of discovery, about 690 feet in a direction S. 74® 30' W. (reversely N. 74® 
30' E.), and from the same point about the same distance N. 89® 30' E. The end- 
lines are parallel, having a bearing of S. 35® E. The claim is thus about 1380 feet 
long, and is about 300 feet in width. Throughout this length, the line of outcrop 
described is wholly within the side-lines of the location, and passes through the 
end-lines very nearly at their middle points. 

“ Adjoining the Sitting Bull on the south, and passing up the hill in the onler 
named, are the Tiger Tail, Surplus, Fraction, and Silver Terra locations, alMaid 
substantially parallel with the Sitting Bull. The Tiger Tail is owned or claimed 
by the defendants; the others, by the plaintilJs, or some of them. Adjoining the 
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T's^’or Tail and Surplus on the west, and the Sitting Bull on the north, is anotlier 
cdaini ot the ])laintid^ called the Richmond. For the Silver Terra and Sitting Bull 
claims the pLuntilK and defendants respective! v hold patents of the United States 

“ As already stated, the ledge within the Sitting Bull location has been exposed 
by numerous excavations, and drifts have been run in various directions in the 
(juaitKito from all of ^vhich more or less valuable silver ore has from time to time 
been oxti acted, 

. E must, thoielbic, find this body of quartzite to be a vein, lode, or ledge 
of rock ill pLice, liearing silver, within the meaning of the statute. 

Soctindly. Is the top or apex of tliLs vein or lode within the lines of the Sitting 
Bull loiMtionV 

“The definition of the top or apex of a vein usuallv given, is ‘the end or edge 
of a vein neatest the surface ’ And to this definition the defendants insist we must 
adhere %vith ahsoliito. literal, and exclusive strictness, so that whenever, under any 
circumstances, an edge of a vein can be found at any surface, regardless of all other 
circumstances, that is to be considered as the top or apex of the vein. The extent 
to wdiich this view was carried by the defendants, and I must confess, its logical 
roMilth, were exhibited by Piofcssor Dickerman, their engineer, who, replying to 
an impiiry as to what w'ould be the apex of a vein cropping out at an angle of one 
dogiee from the vortical, on a perpendicular hillside, and cropping out also at a 
right angle with that along the level summit of the hill, stated that, in his opinion, 
the wh<de line of that outcrop from the bottom clear over the hill as far as it ex- 
tended, would be the apex of the vein, 

“Borne other witnesbes had a similar opinion 

“The definition given is, no doubt, correct under most circumstances, but, like 
many other definitions, is found to lack fulness and accuracy in special cases ; and 
I do not think important questions of law are to be determined by a slavish adher- 
ence to this letter of an arbitrary definition. It is, indeed, difficult to see how any 
serious <iue.stum could have arisen as to the practical meaning of the terms top or 
apex, but it seems, in fact, to have become somewhat clouded. I apprehend that if 
any intelligent person were asked to point out the lop or apex of a house, a spire, 
a tree, or a hill, he would have no difficulty in doing so, and I do not see why the 
same common-sense should not be applied to a vein or lode Statutory words are 
to receive their ordinary interpretation, except where shown to have a special 
moaning’ and as I think the testimony shows that these terms were unknown to 
miners in their application to veins, before the statute, the ordinary rule would 
seem to apply to them. 

“Justice Goddai’d, a jurist of experience in mining law, in his charge to the jury 
in the case of the Iron Silmr v. The Lonimlle, defines top or apex as the highest or 
terminal point of a vein ‘ whei’e it approaches nearest the surface of the earth, and 
where it is broken on its edges so as to appear to be the beginning or end of the 
vein.' 

“Chief Justice Beatty, of Nevada, who is mentioned in the report of the Public 
Lands commission of 1879-80, as ‘one of the ablest jurists who has administered 
the mining laws,' in his letter to that commission says, after defining dip and course 
or strike : ‘ The top or apex of any part of a vein is found by following the line of 
its dip up to the highest point at which vein-matter exists in the fissure. According 
to this definition, the top or apex of a vein is the highest part of a vein along its 
entire course. If the vein is supposed to be divided into sections by vertical planes, 
at right angles to strike, the top or apex of each section is the highest part of the 
vein between the planes that bound that section ; but if the dividing planes are not 
vertical, or not at right angles to a vein which departs at all from a pei'pendicular 
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in its downward course, then the highest part of the vein between sneh planes will 
not be the top nor apex of the section which they include.’ (Eeport of Public 
Lands Commission, page S99.) 

** lam aware that in several adjudged eases, top or apex and ontciop have been 
treated as synonymous, but never, so far as I am aware, with reference to a case 
presenting the same features as the present. 

“ The word apex ordinarily designates a point, and, so considered, the apex of a 
vein is the summit, the highest point in the vein in the ascent along the line of its 
dip or downward course, and beyond which the vein extends no further; so that it 
is the end, or, reversely, the beginning of the vein 

The word top, while including apex, may also include a succession of points, 
that is, a line ; so that by the top of a vein would be meant the line connecting a 
succession of such highest points or apices, thus forming an edge. 

have spoken of ‘the dip or downward course’ of the vein, treating those 
words as synonymous, and so I think they must be regarded. Dip and deptli are 
of the same origin — dip is the direction or inclination towards the depth ; and it is 
‘ throughout their depths ’ that veins may be followed, and this is surely their down- 
ward course. 

“Mr. Eiotte gives us a different definition. He says : ‘Starting any line upon 
the apex of the vein, and running down upon the vein parallel to the eml-Iines’ 
(of the location) ‘the inclination that line has is the downward course of the vein.’ 
And when asked; ‘ So that the direction of the end-lines of a mining location ab- 
solutely fixes the direction of the downward course of the vein?’ he replies : ‘ As far 
as it interests the man who has located that daim.’ 

“Elsewdiere he says, that in his view of the law, end-lines of locations are, as he 
expresses it, ‘swingable,’ so that when the locator determines the diiection of his 
ore-ehutes, he may swing his end-lines parallel to them so as to take them in 
throughout their depth 

“ A very little reflection will show that if this be the law, a locator, instead of 
being limited to fifteen hundred feet along the vein, could readily place his end- 
lines at such an angle as practically to control nearly three thousand feel of the 
vein. 

“With all proper respect for this gentleman’s opinion, I cannot accept his views 
upon this subject at all. I think it clear that the law intended these linos to be 
laid substantially at right angles to the general course or strike of the vein — since 
in no other way could the locator be limited to a given length along the ledge, 

“ This seems to have been the view taken of the law by the three learned judges 
who sat in the Eichraond-Eureka case. It is trne that they there hold tliat the 
provisions of the law of 1872, requiring parallel end-lines, may he regarded as 
merely directory, so that a failure to so lay them would not invalidate the location ; 
but I think the whole force of the observations of the court upon this point lies in 
their asburaption that it makes no difeicnce how the miner may choose to loc^at© 
his end-lines, since the law limits his right to that section of the lode or ledge 
carved out by vertical planes, drawn through the extreme points or ends of his line 
of location, at right angles with a line representing the general course or strike of 
the lode. (See pp. 360-363 of Copp’s U. S. M. L., second edition.) 

“In this same case, on appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States (13 
Otto, p. 844), the fact is noted that the ‘ zone,’ as it is called, dips at right angles to 
its course or strike, and that the extension downwards of the compromise-line, 
which was coincident with the end-lines of tlie adjacent claims, followed the dip of 
the zone. 

“ I have been led into some digression from the strict line of xny argument. 
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“ Boarinf? in mind the descriptions heretofore given of the two lines of ontciop 
on Custer liill, if we might suppose that the outcrop along the northejlv face ■vveie 
neariy vertical, I (lo not see hoAv it could be seriously contended that such outcrop, 
under the circumstances, constituted the top or apex of this stratum of quartzite. 
Siicli a conclusion could only he reached, as it seems to me, by shutting one’s eyes 
to every ieature of the case, except the one fact that there was an edge at or near 
the sill face, which was, therefoie, the top or apex of the vein. 

This I cannot do without such a violation of the ordinary use of words and, 
with all the lespect and deference which I leel for the opinions of the learned 
counsel for the delence, I must say, without such a transgression of the dictates of 
a sound common-sense viev’’ of the situation as, in my judgment, the statute does 
not contemplate. Nor can I see that there would be any difference whatever in 
principle weie this outciop to be found at an angle of 45 degrees, or, as it is, at an 
angle of about 8 degrees from the horizontal. I am compelled, therefore, to hold 
that tliis outciop, found in *1110 Sitting Bull location, is not the top or apex of this 
vein, lode, or ledge, and that such top or apex is not within that location. I must 
regard that outciop) as merely an exposnie of the edge of the vein on the line of 
its dip. 

But thirdly. If this is not the top or apex of the vein, then neither is it its 
longitudinal course. 

“That by the use of the teim ‘ along the vein,’ the statute requires a location to 
be made along its longitudinal course or strike, I shall not stop to argue. Such 
again was the opinion of the court in the Eureka-Bichmond case. 

“But by the term ‘strike,’ in this connection, I do not mean the technical true 
strike of the engineer, the line wliich wmuld be cut by a horizontal plane. Such a 
retpurement would be in many ea^es impracticable. 

“ The Supreme Court of the United States has said in the Flagstaff case {Mining 
Oumpang v. Tarbet^ 8 Otto, 463), that ‘the most practicable rule is to regard the 
course of the vein as that which is indicated by surface outcrop or surface explora- 
tions and workings ’ — and I have no dispiosition, as I should not be at liberty, to 
disregard the doctrine of that case, so far as It is applicable to the circumstances. 

“ In that case, a line of outcrop ran up a hill neariy in a westerly direction. A 
level line, run somewhere beneath the surface, showed the strike to be north 50 
degrees west. The Hne of the Titus location was not far from midway between 
these two j and tlie court held, as against the Flagstaff, wdiich was laid across the«e 
lines, that the location of the Titus was a good one, using the language above 
quoted. Theie, moreover, the dip of the vein was northeastward, and no such, 
(piestion arose as that involved in this case. 

“ In view of the principles already laid down, I think that the longitudinal course 
of this zone of quartzite is indicated by the croppings on tlie west face of the hill, 
and not by those on the northerly slope. 

“After what has been said, it would seem unnecessary to consider whether this 
vein so far departs from a perpendicular in its course downward as to extend out- 
side the vertically extended side-lines of defendants’ location, and through the 
intervening ground to the ground in controversy — such could not be the case, con- 
sistently with the facts already ascertained. 

“ It may be conceded, as indeed, a mathematical conclusion from the facts, that 
by extending drifts from the Sitting Bull location throughout its vertically extended 
south side-line, in any direction upon the vein east of south, a downward inclination 
wbuld be found ; and that such is the fact with regard to the main working tunnel, 
which extends to the ground in controversy ; but clearly this is not what the statute 
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■contemplates; and if I am right in my other conclusions, probably this proposition 
^vould not be contestedi .... 

The decree must be that the plaintiff^ are entitled to the relief demanded 
“ This disposes of the case for the present; but I feel bound to ex]»ie.-)S my no- 
Icnowledgment of the courtesy of counsel throughout the whole of this long Jnid 
weary trial, both to me and to their adversaiies. The impoitiince of the inteiWs 
involved, and the fact that this is the fii’st case of the kind which I have been called 
upon to try, have led me to give many horn's of my best thought and study to the 
determination of its questions^ as I endeavored to give patient attention to its heal- 
ing. I am not conscious of having evaded any of its rosponsihilities, but have 
endeavored to so state the facts and my conclusions thereon, as to present the 
in the best practicable form for the review ivhich I hope may be m.ule. 

I am fuUv aware of the importance of this deterniatiou to tho detendants. This 
case affbi ds another exemplification of the unfortunate results attendant upon the 
purpose of the government to dispose of ore-bodies as tilings distinct from tlio soil. 
The present laws are a hot-hed of litigation, and fiuitful source of error. 

I could wish that this case had fallen into abler and more experienced h.*ui(K 
than mine, but the duty has fallen upon me, and I have discharged it to tlie best of 
my ability.’^ 

If Judge Church had bad long experience in mining cases, it is 
quite likely that he would have decided this question diflercntly ; 
but in that ease he might really have contributed less to its final 
solution. The matter is surrountlecl with doubt; and it is no small 
advantage to the mining industry that it should be presented for the 
ultimate decision of the Supreme Court in a clear, thorough, and 
conscientious opinion like the foregoing, although that opinion seems 
to contravene the general present usage of miners, the letter of the 
Supreme Court decision in th^ Flagstaff case, and the letter of the 
statute. 

This case may be better understood by reference to Fig. 3, in the 
foregoing ])aper, which is here reproduced for convenience. Assum- 
ing the right-hand side of the figure to be north, and the lower line 
ce of the claim to represent the ridge of Custer hill, wo have the 
outcrop 8 a? i 2 ^ running along the western slope, turning at ff, extend-, 
ing along the northern slope through z, crossing the gulch and ap- 
pearing again at w in Florence hill. Of course the directions and 
proportions are not exactly those of the actual cane, since the figure 
is a purely imaginary one. But it was drawn to exhibit just such 
conditions as those described by the court. The plaintiffs in the case 
do not claim that their lines embrace the outcrop- They are situ- 
ated as would be the owner of a location of which tho point u is 
the centre, but in which the outcrop t is not included. At least, 
they do not plead the possession of any apex, but rest on their 
rights, as surface-owners, to all minerals beneath their surface, ex- 
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eept such as may be included in lodes of which other locators pos- 
sess the ^^top or apex.^^ The court holds, very properly, that the 
burden of proof is upon any one who pretends to the right to enter 
the plaintiffs^ ground. The mere exhibition of the i:)atent or loca- 
tion-record, and proof of the surface-lines, makes a complete case 
for the plaintiffs, unless the defendants can affirmatively prove that 
in entering the plaintiffs^ ground, they are following on its down- 
ward course a lode of which the apex is within their own ground. 

The defendants occupy the position of the locator A in the figure. 
For the purposes of this decision, we may assume that they have 
the prior title. (There was conflicting testimony on this j)oint ; but 
the court passed it by, as not affecting the result under the final 
ruling.) They have, beyond dispute, the outcrop and they 

claim the right to follow the vein indefinitely between the lines aaj) 
aaf, and hence into, and through, the location including u. 

The court decides that gzgis an undoubted outcrop, but not the 
toper apex; that 5 ^ is not the longitudinal course of the vein; 
that of is not the direction of its downward course; and, l)y impli- 
cation, that the extra-lateral rights of the defendants are bounded 
by ghy gh. This is the case in a nutshell. 

In my paper, I have stated both sides of the question with suffi- 
cient clearness, and do not purpose to reopen its discussion licro. 
The weak point in Judge Church’s decision seems to be a certain 
indefiniteness. He says he does not mean by the longitudinal course 
or strike the technical true strike and he does not mean the 
course as shown on the surface. The truth is, that unless one or 
the other of these directions is adopted, there can be no guide at all 
to the locator. I infer that the court thinks the true strike should 
be sought, and that a rough approximation to it would be ae<‘ept- 
able, and would not be deemed open to later corrections. The 
vagueness of this rule is evident. Moreover, the difficulty of mak- 
ing a location under the rule would be very great. It must be re- 
membered that the Land Office holds the locator to his lines as once 
surveyed and fixed, and will allow no change of them wliieh affects 
the rights of other parties, Now, under the ruling just quoted, 
how could A in Figure 3 make a valid location, being, as we have 
assumed, the first-comer on the hill, and having discovered only the 
exposed outcrop ? According to mining-customs and the intention 
of the law (to say nothing of its letter) this first discoverer of a 
valuable mineral vein should have the right to a full claim upon it. 
The fact that he has discovered it in a steep place, instead of a level 
place, ought not to prevent him from acquiring and enjoying that 
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right. Nor should the law say to him : Well done^ enterprising 
prospector ; you have found a lode hitherto unknown. Now work 
it underground, or discover it again in other places, and trace it 
until you know its true course, at least approximately ; and then 
you may make a location ou it, the end-lines of which, iDeing drawn 
across the true, or nearly true, course, shall be your boiiiidaries.’^ 
Ho ought not to be bound to know, or to find out before location, 
the course of the vein outside of the claim he proposes to lay upon 
it; and while it is true that (except in the rare case of a perfectly 
vertical vein) the surface-outcrop, not being level, cannot show the 
true eoiirso, yet that negative fact helps him little. 

But we will su))pose that A, Fig. 3, makes his location after having 
discovered tlie outcrops at x, and y, and after having divined (for lie 
could not well have proved at this early stage of operation) that x, y 
and are all outcrops of one lode, and that its course is in the gene- 
ral direction xy. Nevertheless, for some reason, say because the ore 
expos('d at is richer than elsewliere, he desires to include that part 
of the lode in hLs claim. Under this ruling, he might put one end- 
line at lowei\ 9 , with the direction gh. But where could he put the 
other? If ho should draw it through the point c on the vein, with 
the direction c/, then he would have on the true coarse of the vein 
the length Ik (the h nearest P); but his claim on the surface follow- 
ing the outcrop, would he nearly or quite twice as long; and the 
chances that the Land Office would admit such a location, or public 
sciitimeut would tolerate it, would be very small. The Revised 
Statutes, it will be remembered (section 2320), declare that a mining- 
claim may equal, but shall not exceed, 1500 feet in length along 
the vein or lode,^^ but also, that it shall be governed as to length 
along the vein or lode by the customs, regulations, and laws in force 
at the date of their location.” Now, I think there is no doubt that 
the customs of miners, now as heretofore, have limited the length of 
the claim by the surface-measurement, so that, if 1000 or 1500 feet 
were the customary length, no pretext would be permitted to justify 
a claim longer than that by surface-measurement. The consequent 
difficulty of A, in the case supposed, might be further described, but 
is, I trust, plain enough. 

Another point in the decision seems to require comment. The 
court criticises the statement of Mr. Riotte, one of the expert wit- 
nesses, who has said that, in his view of the law, end-lines of locations 
are ^^swingable,” so that when the locator determines the direction 
of his ore-shoots he may swung his end-lines parallel to them so as 
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0 take them in throughout their depth. If this be a correct repre- 
entation of Mr. Riotte’.s view, that view is undoubted]}' erroneous, 
k locator cannot swing or move his lines after once fixing them, it 
he existing rights of others would be affected by the change. But 
he proposition that he may originally locate them (or change them 
jy re-survey, if the existing rights of others are not affected therein ) 
50 that they will include the supposed downward course of the ore- 
shoots, is a different one, and not so certainly erroneous. Whether 
right or not, it is and has been a common practice. 

Again, this decision seems to ignore the peculiar form of the 
grant of the extra-lateral right in the Revised Statutes. This 1 
have already pointed out in my paper. The law first gives to the 
locator, broadly and sweepingly, all the lodes of which his claim 
includes the top or apex, aud it is after this comprehensive grant 
that the limiting proviso occurs, restricting such ownership of the 
outside parts of such lodes to the portions included between the 
extended end-lines. The language is not easily capable of any con- 
struction that does not make one pair of end-lines the boujKlaric.s for 
the extra-lateral right on all lodes the top or apex of which is witliin 
the claim. It does not explicitly require that these end-linos should 
cross the true course of the lode at right angles. And the attcmjit 
to make it mean this involves a difficulty wliich may bo best stated 
by a supposition. Suppose the location contains the apexes of two 
lodes, one crossing the end-lines at right angles, and tlie other cross- 
ing the same end-lines with maximum obliquity. What, under this 
decision, are the boundaries of the extra-lateral right on the latter? 

Let us now consider more closely the manner in which this de- 
cision deals with the utterance of the Supreme Court in the Flag.stalf 
case. On page 30 of my paper the words of the Supreme Court nre 
quoted. It there appears that “ the principal dijiculfy in flie (me 
arises from the fact that the surface is not level, but rises up a moan-: 
tain,” so that the strike of the vein which is really norlhwt'st, is 
made to appear on the surface as west, the dip being northeasterly. 
And in another quotation, on page 48, the court distinctly says, “ As 
the law stands, we think that the right to follow the dip of the vein 
is bounded by the end-lines of the claim properly so-called ; w>hieh 
lines are ihose which are orosstidse of the general course of the vidn on 
the surfaced’ On page 30, the court goes on to say that perhaps the 
law is imperfect in this regard ; perhaps the true course of a vein 
should correspond with its strike, or the line of a level run through 
it; but this can jarely be ascertained until considerable work has 
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been done; and after claims and locations have become fixed. The 
most practical rule is to regard the course of the vein as that which 
is iiidi(\ated by surface-on terop; or surface-exploration and workings. 
It is on this line that claims will naturally be laid, whatever be the 
character of the sarfacc^ whether level or incUnecL^^ 

Judge Church quotes part of this passage, disclaims any intention 
of disregarding it, and declares that the Flagstaff case did not in- 
volve the question now before him. It is true that the Flagstaff 
decision settled chiefly the point that the side-lines, if they cross the 
vein on the surface, become the end-lines, and limit the extra-lateral 
right ; but in coming at this point, we have the word of the Supreme 
Court that the difference between surface-course and true course con- 
stituted the principal dlficnlty in the case. This difference amounted 
to about 45 degrees; in the ease before the Dakotah court, the corre- 
sponding difference appears to have been nearly 90 degrees. The 
differouce between those differences does not seem to involve any 
principle. And the declarations of the court, above quoted, seem to 
me to cover the Sitting Bull case. For the court says in the same 
decision (see page 48 of iny paper) that in its opinion, the right to 
follow the dip outside of the sale-lines, is based on the hypothesis 
that the dirootion of these lines corresponds substantially with the 
course of the lode or vein at its apex on or near the surface ; and 
this, taken in connection with the declaration that the course on the 
surface may not be the true course, and the fact that in the case at 
bar, it was not the true course within some 45 degrees, constitutes a 
strong statement, which Judge Church’s brief treatment does not 
fully meet 

His decision coincides in part with that suggested on page 52 of 
my paper. But the objections there raised to it, which appeared to 
me insurmountable, have not been removed by this more recent con- 
struction of the law. If the Supreme Court will take Judge Church’s 
view, well and good. We shall know where we stand, at least ; but 
there will be a great unsettling of titles. For against this ruling 
United States patents afford no protection. Its full logical conse- 
quences would require the rectification of innumerable underground 
boundaries, heretofore determined by end-lines which do not cross 
at right-angles the true courses of lodes. In many instances, the 
ownership of valuable bonanzas would be changed by such a rectifi- 
cation. To return for ill ustration to Fig. 3, if the true end-boundaries 
of the extra-lateral right of A arc -gr/?, then the boundary of C’s 
rights (at the left end of his claim) must be cl instead of ci; and if 
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the triangle Id contains a bonanza , E will get it instead of C, though 
C was on the ground first, and laid out his location before E had 
been heard of. 

It would be going too far, however, to assei't that this principle 
could not be practically applied. Aside from .the difficulty of deal- 
ing with existing rights, it appears to be practicable tliat tlie miiiciul 
surveyor should be required in laying out the surface-lines ol a lo- 
cation, to see that the end-lines cross at approximately right-angles 
the horizontal course of the lode, provided, that his determination 
and location of such lines be final, and not subject to later rcctilii'a- 
tion. If the horizontal course of the lode throughout the location is 
not straight, then the necessary parallelism of the end-1 iues must ho 
secured by assuming an average 00111*86, or by drawing a horizontal 
line through the two ends of the claim on the lode, and assuming 
that to be its course. Or other claims on the vein, if such exist, or 
other exposures of it, if such can be traced, might he taken iiuo ac- 
count j and the general course of the lode, as far as it is known, might 
be adopted, irrespective of local variations, as the line a(*ross which 
the end-boundaries must be laid at right angles. The side-lines, 
however, must run parallel with the lode .at the surface; ami the 
discoverer of an outcrop on a liillside would generally be ])ut at dis- 
advantage, because he could not get a surface-claim conforming to 
the law which would give him its full length on the horizontal 
course of the lode. Considering the circumstance that the larger 
number of outcrops discovered are not level, hut inclined, and are 
first found on hillsides, where denudation has usually brought lh(‘in 
within reach of human discovery, this objection is a serious one. 
The system could be enforced ; but it would not l)c po[>uIar, and its 
success would be doubtful. Porha[>s it would diminish litigation 
over mining rights ; hut to take rights away, in order tiiat people 
may not fight about them, is a remedy' not calculated to oonsole the 
litigants. 

The matter is again summed up in the sentences of Judge Church’s 
decision, in which I heartily concur i “ This case affords another ex- 
emplification of the unfortunate results attendant upon the purpose 
of the government to dispose of ore-bodies as things distinct from the 
soil. The present laws are a hot-bed of litigation, and fruitful source 
of error.” He might have added, that this “ purpose ” of the gov- 
ernment has its origin and continuance in the desire of the mining 
communities themselves. If they would favor a cliangc, it eoukl 
easily be secured. 
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Attala, Alabama, fossil ore [140]. 

Atlantic copper-mine, Michigan, 65. 

Auciiy, George, Remarks on incrustations on pig-iron, 644. 

Augusta County, Va., red hematite [138], 

Augustine coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa. [483]. 

Austin, Dr. W. Lawrence, Smeltinp Notes frmi Ohikwuhuaf Mexico [179], 185. 
Ayers, W. S., Remarks on tamping drill-holes, 577. 

Baer’s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa [482]. 

Baker’s coal-mine, Coxe’s Creek, Pa. [476, 482]. 

Balsley coppor-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 

Baltimore and Ohio R.R. Co., relief fund, 601. 

Banks, John D., Remarks at opening session of Cincinnati noeeting, 448. 

Barnes, P., Notes on the Comiruction of Large Chimneys [11] ; A Water-Gas Fro- 
ducer at Elgin, III. [176], 359. 

Barnet coal-bed, Pa. [324]. 

Barnhardt coal-mine, Will’s Creek, Pa. [487]. 

Barren Measure coal-beds, Pa., 495. 

Barron coal-mine, Middle Creek Township, Pa. [487]. 

Bartlett Iron Mountain, N. H. [132]. 

Basic Bessemer procesis, in South Chicago works, 268. 

Beachy coal-mine, Queiiahoning field, Pa., 495- 
Beam coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa. [482], 496. 

Bear Beds iron-mine, Floyd County, Va. [133]. 

Beaver County, Pa., bro'^tn hematite [142], 

Bechtel copper-mine, Adams County, Pa., 82, 89. 

Bedford County, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Bedford County, Pa,, fossil-ore [140], 
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Bedford County, Va., red hematite [138]. 

Bel?s Gap Bailroad Company^a coal-mine, Pa., 323. 

jBeneficial Fund of the Lehigh Qocd and Navigation Cmnpany (HARErs) [449], 58/ . 
Bennington coal-mine, Pa. [323], 475, 491. 

Bennington County, Vermont, limonite [137]. 

Ben’s Creek coal-mine, Pa. [475]. 

Berkey’s coal-mine, Shade Creek, Pa. [476, 478, 486]. 

Berkshire County, Mass., limonites, 137. 

Berlin coal-bed, Pa., 323, 471, 495. 

Bernardston, Mass,, magnetic iron-ore [137]. 

Bertha zinc-mine, Virginia [28, 30], 31 [32]. 

Bertrand silver-mine and mill (lixiviating), Secret Canyon, Nevada, 43. 

Bessemer converters, trunnions of, 272. 

JBessemer Flant of the North Ohioago Moiling Mill Cowpanij^ at South Chicago (For- 
syth) [176], 254. 

Bessemer process : Material for lining converter, 230; Testing metal by the chili 
method, 265 ; Use of steam, 266. 

Bessemer steel, first made in America, 273. 

Bethlehem iron-mine, Levant township, Canada, 200. 

Betty Baker pyrites-mines, Carroll County, Virginia, 39. 

Bibb County, Alabama, brown hematite [138], 155. 

Big Ridge, Scott County, Va., brown hematite [141], 

Biographical Notice of C. W. Siemens (Maynaed) [451], 645. 

Biographical Notice of Louis Grunery Inspector^ General of Mines of France (Eoleston) 
[10], 126. 

Bibki3S[BIN-e, John, Boasting Ironrores [179], 361. 

Birmingham, Ala., fossil ore [140]. 

Birmingham, Ala., pyrites-deposits of [530]. 

Black-hand iron-ore in carboniferous rocks, 142 ; In triassic rocks, 143. 

Blair County, Pa., limonite [140]. 

Blair’s process for iron sponge, 524. 

Bland County, Va., fossil ore [140]. 

Blast-furnace of the Orozer Steel and Iron Company at Moanohej Va, (Withhrow) 
[10], 601. 

Blast-furnaces : Arcadia, Botetourt County, Va., 18 [20] ; Buena Vista, Rockbridge 
County, Va. [20], 21 ; Cambria Iron Company, Pa. [212] ; Cedar Run, Va. 
[31] ; Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, 207 ; Cioverdale, Botetourt Cotinty, Va. 
[20] ; Qolebrooke, Lebanon, Pa., 218 ; Cotopaxi, Rockbridge County, Va. [20] ; 
Crozer, Roanoke, Va., 26, 106; Edgar Thomson “E” furnace, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 218 : Glenwood, Rockbridge County, Va. [20] ; Goshen, Va. [527] ; Is- 
abella, Pittsburgh, Pa., 205; Ivanhoe, Virginia, 38; Lowmoor, Va. [527]; 
Mount Torry, Augusta County, Va. [20] ; Moxahala, Perry County, Ohio, 506 ; 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 506; Pierce’s Fails, Va. [32] ; Reed Island, Va. [29, 31] ; 
Roanoke, Va. [527] ; Shenandoah Iron Company’s furnace, Va. [20], 26 ; Blate 
furnace, Bath County, Ky. [140] ; Wassaic, N. Y., 91 ; White Rock, Wythe 
County, Va. [28] ; Wythe County, Va. [22] ; Vesuvius, Rockbridge County, 19. 
Blast-furnaces : Boilers and boiler-settings for, 204; Coke as a fuel for, 212. 
Bloomsburgh, Montour County, Pa., fossil ore [140]. 

Blue vitriol, manufactured in the converter, 276. 

Blossburg coal-mine, Arnot, Tioga County, Pa., 324, 

Blount Springs water, Ala., analyses of, 171. 
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Blowing-engine, Weimer’s, 107. 

Blue Eiclge Springs, entertainment at, 10. 

Boca Nueva silver-mine, Mexico, 552. 

Bog iron-ore in Tertiary rocks, 143 ; Of the Atlantic coast, 144. 

JBoilvrs and Boiler-Hcttings for Blastfurnaces (OoRDONj [178], 204. 

Boiler-plate, steel, 661 ; Tests of, 315. 

Bollinger County, Mo., limonite [139]. 

Boston and Colorado Smelting Works, Argo, Col. [40]. 

Botetourt County, Va., red hematite [138]. 

Bowers, W. H. H., A Sdver Amalgamation-mill [450]. 

Bowling Green Forge, Lee County, Va, brown hematite [141]. 

Bowman^s coal-mine, Qiiemahoning, Pa. [476]. 

Boyd County, Ky., carbonates and limonites [141]. 

Boyd, C. K., The Ores of Cripple Creek, Virginia [9], 27. 

Bradfoixi County, Pa., fossil ore [141]. 

Brandt coal-mine, Milford, Pa, [476]. 

Brewer gold-mine, Chesterfield County, South Cajrolina [100], 

Bridgman, H. L., letter to Secretary, 179. 

Bristol iron-mines, Canada, 195« 

Broad Top coal-field. Pa., 323. 

Brockville, Canada, pyrites-deposits of [530]. 

Bromine process of determining sulphur in steel, 507. 

Brown hematite (see Limonite and Iron-ores). 

Brown Hill iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va. [28], 34. 

Brownes Valley, Ala., brown hematite in [138]; Geological formation of, 160. 
Bruckner’s cylinders for roasting ore, 47, 60, 

Buena Vista furnace, Kockbridge County, Va. [20], 21, 

Buena Vista silver-mine, Mexico [543, 546]. 

Buck field Island, Hancock County, Me., magnetic iron-ore [132], 

BuckUorn iron-mine, Gape Fear River, Horth Carolina [135]. 

Buddie, Linkenbach’s, 65, 

Burden Iron Works, visit to, 175. 

Burden, James A., reception at Woodside,” 175. 

Burke County, N. C., magnetic iron-ore [133]. 

Burnet County, Texas, magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Butler County, Pa., brown hematite [142]. 

Butler County, Kentucky, carbonates and limonites [142], 

Butler County, Mo., limonite [139]. 

Bygrove iron-mine, South Sherbrooke, Canada, 197, 

Cabarras County, K. C., carbonate iron-ore [134], 

Cahaba coal-field, Ala., 162, 

Cahaba valley, Ala., brown hematite [138], 156. 

Calabogie Lake iron-mines, Cahada, 198. 

Caldwell County, BT. C., magnetic iron-ore [133], 

Caldwell iron-naines, Canada, 200. 

Calumet and Hecla Mill, Lake Superior, 64, 65, 68, 

Cambria County, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Cambria Iron Company, Johnstown, Pa. : Coal-mine at Johnstown, 491, 492; 

Experiments with coke in blast-furnaces, 212 [2:13]. 

Camden County, Mo., red hematite [139], 
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Campbell County, Term., hematite [138]. 

Canada, iron-ores of, 192 (see also Iron-ores and Analysis). 

Canoe Valley, Pa., brown hematite [137]. 

Cape Girardeau County, Mo., limonite [139]. 

Gapelton, Canada, pyrites, deposits of [530], 532. 

Carbon. Determination of, combined in steel, 303, 317 ; Influence of, on steel, 605; 

Rapid method of determining combined, in the open-heaith steel process, 309. 
Carbonate iron-ores: In Carboniferous rocks, 142 ; In Devonian rocks, 141 ; In Sub- 
carboniferous rocks, 141. 

Carboniferous rocks, iron-ores of the, 142. 

Carroll County, Va. : magnetic iron-ore of [133]; pyrites-deposits of [530]. 

Carter and Stevenson, blast-furnace of, Lynchburg, Va. [9]. 

Carter County, Ky., carbonates and limonites [141]. 

Carter County, Tenn., hematite [138]. 

Cast-iron, Process of priddling, 523. 

Oast-iron of Unmml Strength (Gribley) [9], 91. 

Catawba County, N. C., magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Cave Hill iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va. [2S], 37. 

Cazenovia, Richland County, Wis., red hematite and limonite [139]. 

Cecil County, Md., pyrites-deposits of [530], 

Cedar Hill, Sussex County, N. J., red hematite [135], 

Cedar Run blast-furnace, Va. [31]. 

Center County, Pa., fossil ore [140] ; brown hematite [142]. 

Certain Silver and Iron Mines in the States of Nuevo Leon and Ooahula, Mexico 
(Frazer) [451], 537. 

Chad well iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va. [2S] , 36. 

Chapel Hill, N. 0., specular iron-ore [135], 

Chattanooga, Tenn., fossil-ore [140]. 

Cherokee County, N. C., iron-ore [138]. 

Chestnut Flat iron-mine, Va. [28]. 

Chihuahua, Mexico, smelting in, 185. 

Chilton County, Ala., brown hematite [161]. 

Christy’s coal-mine, Cambria County, Pa., 485. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, meeting ; Papers of, 457 ; Proceedings of, 445, 

Clarion County, Pa., brown hematite [142]. 

Clay County, Ala., pyrite [161], 

Clay County, West Va., black-band-ore [142]. 

Clay in coal-seams, 820. 

Clay-iron-ore in Devonian rocks, 141 ; in Carboniferous rocks, 142. 

Clearfield County, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141], 

Clearfield County, Pa., brown hematite [142], 

Cleburne County, Ala., copper-ore [161]. 

Clemes, J. K., Notes on m Experimental Working of Silver Ores by tU Leaehmg 
cess [178], 279. 

Cleveland Rolling-Mill Company, furnace of, 207. 

Clinch Mountain, Va., brown hematite [141]. 

Clinton group, red hematite-ore of the, 139, 156, 157. 

Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y., fossil-ore [139]. 

Cloverdale furnace, Botetourt County, Va. [20]. 

Coal : Analyses of, 152, 16^ 162, 163) 164, 219, 326, 343, 472, 477, 487, 491, 492, 493, 
494, 495) 566 J Cababa coal-&ld, Ala., 152 j Clay found in «oal-8«anis, 820; 
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Coosa coal-field, Ala., 155; Cumberland Mountain, Ala., 147; Differential 
surnidiiifr of bituminous coal-seams, 317; Fibrous coal, 320; Impurities in top 
and bottom benches of coal-seams, 321 ; Jefferson County, Ala , 148 ; Lookout 
Mountain, De Kalb County, Ala , 147 ; Maximums of sulphur and ash in iner- 
<‘hantable coals 344; Coal of Morgan County, Ala, 147; Pittsburgh seam of 
the Connollsville region, 321; Presence of pyrites in coal, 310; Qualitative 
difier^-ncch of coal-seams, 319, 320; Raccoon Mountain, Ala., 147; Sand Moun- 
tain, Ala., 147 ; St Clair County, Ala., 147 ; Structure of coal-seams, 318 ; Sul- 
pluir in coal, 317 ; Tuscaloosa County, Ala., 160; Walker County, AJa, coal, 
loO; Warrior coal-field, Ala., 147 ; Vaiietiesof coal in a bituminous coal-seam, 
318. 

Oonl-hcds (see also Coal-fields and Coal-mines): Barnet, Broad Top coal-field, 
Pa , 324. Barren measures, Pa , 495. Berlin, Pa., 323, 471, 495. Bloss, Ar- 
not, Ti<»gji County, Pa., 324. Freeport Lower, Berlin and Salisbury sub- 
basin, Pa. [472]. Clearfield County, Pa., 322. Quemahoning field, Pa., 488; 
Freeport Upper, Pa., 323, 485 [489], 494. li. Coleman’s, Quemahoning 
field, Pa., 495. Kelly, Pa.. 323. Kittanning Lower, Pa., 475 [488, 491]. 
Kittauning Upper, Pa., 323, 479 [481], 483 [488], 492. Lemon, Pa.., 323, 485. 
Llovdsville, Clearfield County, Pa., 323. Kelsonville, Ohio, 324. PJiilson, 
Quemahoning lield, Pa., 495. Pittsburgh, Salisbury coal-field, Pa., 324, 471, 
49’», i^>caIloutus, Va., 26 [39], Pi ice, Salisbury sub-basin. Pa, [471]. 
Fritz’s <<m*maboning field, Pa., 495. Straifc;hisville, Ohio, 324. T. Price’s, 
Quemahoning field, Pa., 495, Weighlev, Quemahoning field, Pa., 495. W, 
O. Walker, (.Quemahoning field, Pa., 495, 

Coal-fields (see also Coal-beds and Coal-mines): Alabama, 145. Bennington, 
Blair County, Pa., 323. Berlin-Salisbiiry sub-basin, Pa., 468, 471, 476, 482 
[487], 49(5. liroad Top, Pa , 323. Johnstown-Confluence sub-ba&in, Pa., 468, 
473, Jolinstown sub-basin, Pa., 476, 482, 487, 492, 496. Quemahoning, 
Somei'set County, Pa., 468, 473. Salisbury, Pa., 324. Somerset sub-basin, Pa., 
468, 473, 475, 476, 481, 482, 487, 496. 

Coal-measures, sections of Lower Productive, in the first basin of Pa., 489. 

Coal-mineH: Akron Furnace, Hocking Valley District, Ohio, 324. Apple’s, Que- 
mahoning, Pa [478]. Ankeny, Milford Station, Pa., 476. Ashland, Hang- 
ing Rock District, Ky., 324. Angustiiie, Somerset County, Pa,, 483. Baer’s, 
SomeiNet County, Pa., 482. Baker’s, Coxe’s Creek, Pa., 476, 482. Earn- 
hardt, Wells Creek, Pa., 487. Barron, Middle Creek Township, Pa., 487. 
Beacby, Quemahoning field, Pa., 495. Beam, Somerset County, Pa,, 482. Bell’s 
Gap Railroad Company, Pa., 323. Ben’s Creek, Cambria County, Pa, [475], 
Bennington, I-^a., 323 [47 5], 491. Berkey’a, Shade Creek, Pa., 47 6, 478. Blosbburg 
Coal C’ompany, Arnot, Tioga County. Pa., 324. Bowman's, Quemahoning field, 
Pa., 476 [478]. Brandt, Milford, Pa., 476. B. Shaefer’s, Somerset County, Pa., 
482. Cambria Iron Company, Pa., 491, 492. Christy’s, Cambria County, Pa., 
485. Coallon, Hanging Rock District, Ky., 824. Conemaugh, Johnstown, Pa., 
323. Coshun. Johnstown, Pa., 323, 486, 486, 494. Covode’s, Somerset Count}^ 
Pa , 485, 486. Croll, Somerset County, Pa., 483, 496. Cumberland & Elk Lick 
Company, Pa. [488], 495. Curry’s, Cambria County, Pa., 485, 486. Custer’s, 
Somerset Oouniy, Pa., 476, 478, 481. Deesatur, Pa., 492. Dennison, Porter 
Company, Blair County, Pa., 486, 491, 494. Dysart <& Company, Cambria 
County, Pa. [4>6], 486, 491, 494. Eash, Somerset County, Pa, 481. Eureka, 
Clearfield County, Pa,, 493. Everett Iron Company, Pa , 323. Faidley, 
Somerset County, Pa., 482. Pox’s, Somerset County, Pa., 482. Franklin, 
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Clearfield County, Pa., 493. Friedlines, Somerset, Pa, [478], Gallitzin, Pa., 
323, Garret Tract, Somerset County, Pa, 481, 482. Glen ^Vhite Coal & 
Lumber Company, Pa,, 322, 491. Griffith's, Somerset County, I^a , 485 [4S6], 
Grove's Clear Eun, Pa., 476, Hale% Clearfield County, Pa, 492. Hanna, 
Somerset County, Pa, 483, 496. Harnedsville, Castleman Eiver, Pa,, 476. 
Hay's, Somerset County, Pa., 482. Heinbach's, Somerset County, Pa., 482, 496, 
Heinemeyer, Someiset County, Pa., 496. Henry Secbler’s, Someiset County, 
Pa., 482. Hoffman's, Somerset County, Pa., 477 [488], Hugus, Somerset 
County, Pa., 487, 494. Johnstown Manufacturing Company, Cambria County, 
Pa., 491. Johnstown, Pa., 323, 475 J. Meyers, Somerset County, Pa., 4^2. 
J. Shaefer's, Kimberline Run, Pa., 487. Kemble Coal & Iron Company, Pa., 
323. Keystone Coal & Manufacturing Company, Somerset County, Pa., 495. 
Kiernan’s, Somerset County, Pa. [478, 488] Kimmel, Beaver Dam Creek, 
Somerset County, Pa., 481. Kimmel's, Kimberlin's Run, Pa., 482 King's 
Farm, Laurel Hill Creek, Pa [476], 482 [487]. Kittanning Coal Company, 
Blair County, Pa. [485], 494. Knebel’s, Shade Creek, Pa., 476. Kunt/fs, 
Beaver Dam Bun, Pa., 476. Lape's, Somerset County, Pa., 485, 486. Laurel 
Run, Clearfield County, Pa , 492. Lemon's, Blair County, Pa. [485]. Leslie, 
Somerset County, Pa, 483. Lilly Station, Cambria County, Pa., 323. Liston, 
Listonville, Pa., 476, 496 Livengood & Keim, Somerset County, Pa., 495. 
Lloydsville, Cambria County, Pa., 475,491. Lohr’s, Hooversville, Pa., 475, 

481, 484. Lower Derby, Clearfield County, Pa., 492. L. Shaefer's, Somerset 
County, Pa. [482]. Mapleton, Clearfield County, Pa., 492. McClintock, 
Somerset County, Pa., 483, 496. McGregor's, Dark Shade Creek, Pa., 476. 
Meyers. Somerset County, Pa., 481. Morgan's, Quemahoning Gap, Pa., 476, 
478, Morrisdale, Cleaifield County, Pa„ 492. Moshannon, Clearfield County, 
Pa., 493. Mushier, Somserset County, Pa., 482. New Moshannon, Clear- 
field County, Pa., 492. Nicholson’s, Somerset County, Pa., 482, 496. 
Ogline's, Somerset County, Pa., 478. Penn, Clearfield County, Pa., 493. 
Pile, Somerset County. Pa., 482, 483, 496. Powelton, Center County, 
Pa, 491. Putnam, Middle Creek Township, Pa., 487. Queer's, Somerset 
County, Pa., 485. Railroad Cut, Castleman River, Pa. [487]. Itoitz, 
Somerset County, Pa,, 481. Rischeberger's, Somerset County, Pa., 477. 
Rodger, Somerset County, Pa, 481. Rolling Mill, Johnstown, Pa., 323, 

480, 492. Rush, Laurel Hill Creek, Pa., 487, 494. Saylor Plill, Som- 
erset County, Pa., 495. Schupsteiu, Somerset County, Pa. [487]. Schaefer's 
Farm, Somerset County, Pa., 477. Sipe's, Someiset County, Pa., 485, 486. 
South Fork, Cambria County, Pa., 491. Specht, Somerset County, Pa., 
475, 481. Stadtler's, Allegheny Mountain, Pa., 476. Standard Coal Cfom- 
pany, Berlin, Somerset County, Pa., 323. Stirling, Clearfield County, Pa., 493, 
Swank, Somerset County, Pa,, 481, Thomas's, Somerset County, Pa., 485, 
486. Trevorrow, Somerset County, Pa., 481, 496. Walker's, Garrett, Fa., 

482. Wall's, Somerset County, Pa., 482. Weaver, Somerset County, Pa., 

481, Webster, Clearfield County, Pa., 493. Weimer's, Somerset County, Pa , 

482, Wigle’s, Somerset County, Pa., 482, 496. Wilhelm, Anspach k Co., 
Somerset County, Pa., 495. Wilt, Somerset County, Pa , 481, 496. Wolfers- 
berger, Castleman River, Pa., 476. Woodvale, Blair County, Pa., 491. 
Yoder's, Somerset County, Pa., 482, 495. Zimmerman’s, Kimberlin's Run, 
Pa , 476, 496. Zufall's, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Joals of the Lower Mmmtes or Conglomerate Group in the Yirginiae (Hoxcmciss) [9]. 
loal- washing machinery, improvements in, 497. 
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CocTce, l\Enyor Lucian H., address at Roanoke Meeting [4], 

CoGOiN, F. Ct., Tieatment of Slimes [10], 64. 

Coke : Analyses of, 151, 212, 386. As a fuel for blast-furnaces, 212, 218. Of Con- 
nellhville, 214, 218. Of Johnstown, 214. Of Fire Creek, West Virginia, 386. 
Of Lowiiioor, Va, 120 [386]. Porosity and specific gravity of. 111. 

Colebrooke Furnaces, Lebanon, Pa., Gjers roasters, 374, 

Coleman, TI , coal-bed, Somerset County, Pa., 495. 

Colormetne Determination of Combined Gaihon in Steel (Hunt) [179], 303, 

Colorimetric method of determining combined carbon in steel, 303 [317], 

Col.TON, TIknhy E., The Crooked Fori Coed-field of Morgan County, Tenn, [450]. 

Columbia County, N, Y., limonites, 137, 

Colnm])iana, Shelby County, Ala., brown hematite [138] ; red hematite [156], 

Cononiangli coal-mine, Johnstown, Pa., 323. 

Connellsville coal, 321. Coke, 218. 

Confidbiiiions to the Geology of Alabama (ScmiiTz) [11], 144. 

Converter-linings, 230. 

Couveying-macliiiiGry, improvements in [497], 501. 

Coosa coill-iield, Alabama, 155. 

Coo.sa County, Alabama, magnetic iron-ore [134, 161]. 

Coosa Valley, Alabama, hematite [138]. 

Copper: Its occurrence in epidotic quartz, 83. Its origin in South Mountain and 
in the Mitdiigan peninsula, 85. 

Copjnr Deposits of South Mountain (Henderson) [10], 85. 

Copper-mines : Atlantic, Michigan, 65, Bechtel, Adams County, Pa , 82, 89* Betty 
Baker, Carroll County, Virginia, 39, Balsley, Adams County, Pa. [89], Calu- 
met and Hecla, Lake Superior [64], Culp, Adams County, Pa., 89. Georgia 
[530]. Gilbert, Adams County, Pa. [89]. Gladhill, Adams County, Pa. [89], 
Headlight, Adams County, Pa. [89]. Hess, Adams County, Pa. [89]. Maine 
[530]. Musselman Hill, Adams County, Pa , 87. Old Copper, Adams County, 
Pa. [89], Pittingor, Adams County, Pa. [89]. Rummel Mine, Adams County, 
Pa., 89. Russell, Adams County, Pa. [89]. Shingledecker, Adams County, 
Pa. [89]. Weagley, Adams County, Pa, [89]. White, Adams County, Pa. 
[89]. Woodring, Adams County, Pa. [89]. Wood's Mine, Cleburne County 
[ 101 ]. 

Copper-ores, analyses of, 90, 172. 

C<q)per-ore in Alabama [161]* 

Copper-Slime Treatment (Coggin) [10], 64. 

Corundum in Alabama [161]. 

Coshun coal-mine, Johnstown, Pa., 323, 485, 486, 494. 

Cost of labor : In the Bertrand Mill, Nevada, 63 ,* of making iron in the Ivanhoe 
Furnace, Cripple Creek, Virginia, 39 ; of making pig-iron in Virginia, 530. 

Cotopaxi Furnace, Rockbridge County, Virginia [20]. 

Covode’s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 485. 

Cox, Ex-Governor J. !>., address of welcome at opening session of the Cincinnati 
Meeting, 448. 

Crab Orchard, Carter County, Eastern Tennessee, magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Cranberry iron-mine, Mitchell County, N. C. [133] ; visit to, 13. 

Crawford County, III , carbonate iron-ore [143]. 

Crawford County, Missouri, red hematite [139]. 

Crawford^® iron-mine, Va. [28], 31. 

Cregger Bank iron-mines, Wythe County, Va. [28], 38, 
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Cretaceous rocks, iron-ores in, 143. 

Crockett & Company’s iron-mine, Va., 36. 

Crockett mine, Sullivan County, Tenn., 24, 25. 

Croll coal-mines, Somerset County, Pa., 483, 496. 

Qi'oohed Fork Coal-field of Morgan County, Tenn, (Colton) [450]. 

Crozer Steel and Iron Company, furnace of, 10, 26. 

Culbertson-Clark ore-bank, Pulaski County, Va. [27], 28. 

Culp copper-mine, Adams County, Pa., 89. 

Cumberland County, Pa., brown hematite [137]. 

Cumberland & Elk Lick Co.’s coal-mine, Pa. [488], 495 
Cumberland Iron Hill, 133. 

Cumberland Mountain, Ala , coal, 147. 

Cumberland River, Zy., limonite, 142. 

Cumberland Valley, Va., fossil ore, 158. 

Curry’s coal-mine, Cambria County, Pa., 485. 

Custer coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481. 

Dade County, Ga., fossil ore [140]. 

Danville, Montour County, Pa., fossil ore [140]. 

Davidson County, N. C., carbonate iron-ore [134]. 

Davidson County, Tenn., hematite [138]. 

Decatur coal-mine, Pa., 492. 

Deer Cieek, Harford County, Maryland, magnetic iron-ore [133]. 

DeKalb County, Ala,, fossil ore, 158. 

Dennison, Porter <fe Co.’s coal-mine, Pa. [485], 491, 494, 

Dent County, Mo., red hematite [139]. 

Derby Lower coal-mine, Pa., 492, 

Description of a Chemical Laboratory erected in 1863, as an adjunct to flbcEi peri mental 
Steel Works at Wyandotte, Michigan (DpatFEB) [176], 223. 

Designolli’s process of amalgamating gold; 104. 

Determination of Manganese in Ferro-manganese, Spiegeleisen, etc, (Tboilitls) [10], 
73. 

Determination of Manganese in Spiegel (Stone) [176], 295, 

Devereux, W, B , Notes on some Iron-ore Deposits of Pitkin Gomty, Colorado [4f51], 
638. 

Devonian rocks, Iron-ores in, 141. 

Dewey, Frederick P., Note on the Fire Greek Coke of West Yirghm, 386 ; Some 
Canadian Iron ores, 192; The Forosity and Specific Gravity of Coke [9], 111 
[ 222 ], 

Differential Sampling of Bituminous Goal-seams (Kimball) [179], 317, 

Distribution of Migh-pressure Steam in Cities (Shinn) [450], 632. 

Doctor silver-mine, Mexico [543], 544 [546]. 

Donovan property, Beverly Ore Company, Page County, Va., 21. 

Douglass iron-mine, Cape Fear Eiver, N. C. [135], 

Dressing ores in the absence of water, 546. 

Dry Creek iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va. [28], 37. 

Ducktown, Tenn., pyrites-deposits of [530], 

Dudley, W. L., The Iridium Industry [450], 577. 

Dureee, W. F., An Account of a Chemical Laboratory mckd at Wyandotte, llichigan, 
in the year 1863 [176], 223 ; Remarks on Bessemer converters, 271 ; On biast- 
furnace boilers, 211, 
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JDatcHess County, llT. Y., limonite, 137. 

Dyestonc iron-ore, 139. 

Dysnrt & Co., coal-mines, Pa., 485, 486, 491, 494. 

Eagle iron-mine. Cripple Creek, Va. [28], 36. 

Eash coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481. 

Etiily, Professor H. T., remarks at opening session of Cincinnati meeting, 448. 
Edmondson County, Ky , carbonates and limonites [142]. 

Edwards County, 111,, carbonate iron-ore [143]. 

Eggerlz, Professor, method* of determining combined carbon in steel, 303. 
Eoleston, Professor T., announcement of death of Professor Gruner [10] ; 
Lc(whmg of Gold and Silvcr-orea [10], 40; Biographical Notice of Louis Gruner, 
Inspector- Genend of Mines of Fiance, 126 ; Some Researches on the Amalgamation 
of Gold and Silver [175], 379; The United States Test Commission Bill [449]; 
Remarks : on a new mineral (Ramosite), 631 ; On leacliing of silver-ores, 292 ; 
On systematic nomenclature of minerals, 247 ; On the difficulty of amalgamat- 
ing hammered gold, 3 06. 

■Egypt, N. C., black-band ore [143]. 

Election of members and associates : Roanoke meeting, 11 ; Troy meeting, 177 ; 

Cincinnati meeting, 453 ; Of officers, 455. 

Electrolytic processes of extracting gold and silver [40], 

Elevating-machinery, improvements in [497], 499. 

Ellenbecker percussion-table, 64. 

Ely copper-mines, Yt. [530]. 

End-lines of location in the United States mining law, 429. 

Etowah County, Ala., fossil ore, 158. 

Eureka coal-mine, Pa., 493. 

Eureka furnace iron-mine, Ala., fossil ore, 158. 

Evans tables for dressing copper, 66. 

Everett Iron Company, Pa., coal-mine, 323. 

Experimental Working of Silver-ores by the Leaching Process (Clembs) [178] r 279. 

Faidley coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Fairfield County, Conn., magnetic iron-ore [133]. 

Falkville Station, Morgan County, Ala., ozocerite and mineral tar [145].’ 

Falling Cl iffi zinc-mine, Y'a. [28], 30, 31 [32], 

Fayette County, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Fayette County^ West Va., black- band ore [142]. 

Ferrocalcite in Alabama [145]. 

Ferromanganese, analyses of, 313. 

Fire-clays, Ohio, occurrence of titanium in, 505 ; Presence of lithia in, 505. 
Firmstone, Frank, Note Concerning Certain Incrustations on Pig Iron [449], 641 ; 

Note on Tamping Drill-holes mtk Plaster (f Paris [449], 574. 

Flat Top coal-fields, Ya. [25] ; Excursion to, 13. 

Florence County, Wis., magnetic iron-ores, 136. 

Forsythe iron-mine, Hull, Quebec, 194. 

Forsyth, R., The Bessemer Plant of the North Chicago BdHing'MiU Compmy at South 
Chicago [176], 254. 

Fort Scott, Kan., spathic ore [143]. 

Fossil iron-ores in Devonian rocks, 141 ; Of the Clinton group, 139, 156, 157. 

Fossil Ridge, Scott County, Va., brown hematite [141 
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Fournier iron-mine, South Sherbrooke, Canada, 196. 

Fox Mountain Bank, Rockingham County, Va. [20], 21. 

Fox^s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Francis Mill Creek iron-mine, Va. [28], 36. 

Franconia iron-mine, Grafton County, N. H. [132]. 

Franklin coal-mine, Pa,, 493. 

Franklin County, Ark., siderite [142]. 

Franklin County, Mo., red hematite [139]. 

Franklin County, Pa., brown hematite [137]. 

Fraser and Chalmers^ Smelter, Mexico, 542. 

Frazer, Dr. Persipor, An Hypothesis of the Stnicture of the Copper Belt of the South 
Mountain [9], 82; Certain Silver md Iron Mines m the States of Coahuila and 
Nuevo Leon, ilferieo [451], 537 ; Notes on the Serpentine Belt in Chester County, 
Pa, [178], 349; Supplementary Eemarh on the Bocks of South Wales [178] ; The 
Peach Bottom Slates of Southeastern York and Southern Lancaster Counties, Pa. 
[176], 355; Remarks: On nomenclature of minerals, 248; On the geological 
position of the Philadelphia gneisses, 72. 

Frederick County, Md., brown hematite [138]. 

Freeport Lower coal-beds, Pa., 322 [472], 488, 493. 

Freeport Upper coal-bed, Pa., 323, 485 [489], 494. 

French Broad district, N. 0., magnetic iron-ore [134], 

Friedline's coal-mine, Pa. [478]. 

Fritz, S. P., coal-bed, Quemalioning field, Pa., 495. 

Frue vanner, 65. 

Fuel, economy of, in gas-producers, 93. 

Fuel for blast-furnaces, 213. 

Fuller <& Warren Company’s Clinton Stove Foundry, Troy, N. Y,, visit to, 175. 
Fulton County, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141] ; Fossil ore [140], 

Fulton, John, The Physical Properties of Coke as a Fuel for Blastfurnace Use 
[178], 212 (see also 111). 

Funderburk gold-mine, Lancaster County, S. C. [100]. 

Furnace-gases, tables for facilitating heat-calculations of, 509. 

Further Deteiminatiom of Manganese in Spiegel (Stone) [449], 514. 

Fusion and Plaiing of Indium (Dudley) [450], 577, 

Gadsden, Coosa Valley, Ala., fossil ore [140]. 

Oallaher iron-mine, Abingdon, Washington County, Va. [25, 133]. 

Galiitzin, Pa., coal-mine, 323. 

Gaunaway iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va., 38. 

Garrett coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481. 

Garret Tract coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482, 

Gaseous fuel, improvements in its manufacture, 93. 

Gases: Utilization of noxious gases produced in parting bullion, 274. 

Gas-producers: Tessin’s [93]; Langdon^s, 93. 

Gaston County, IST. C., magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Gaylesville, Coosa Valley, Ala., fossil ore [140]. 

Geological Position of the PhUadelphm Gneisses (Hitckcook) [10], 68. 

Geologico^ Geographical Distribution of the iroti-ores of the Eotsiem Undfed States 
(Smock) [11], 130. 

Geology : Of Atlantic crystalline rocks, 69, 70; Of Cripple Creek ore-basin, 27; Of 
Montalban system of ISTew Hampshire, 69; Of Alabama, 144; Of Brown Hill 
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Section, Virginia, 34 ; Of Chester County, Pa., 349 j Of copper-belt of South 
Mountain, Pa., 82, 85; Of gold -deposits in Lancaster County, S. C., 101 ; Of the 
iron-ore districts of the Eastern United States, 130 ; Of Lancaster Co., Pa , 355 ; 
Of Lead Minos Hill, Va., 33 ;*Of Philadelphia belt, 68 ; Of Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, Canada, 460 ; Of Valley of Virginia, 17 ; Of Villaldama and 
Monclova districts, Mexico, 537. 

Gilbert copper-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89], 

Giles County, Va., fossil ore [140]. 

Giles County, Va., brown hematite [141]. 

Gjers roasters: Coleljrooke furnaces, Lebanon, Pa., 374 ; North Cornwall furnace, 
Lebanon County, Pa., 377 ; Hudson Eiver Ore and Iron Company's mines, 
Burden Station, N. Y., 378. 

Gladhill copper-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 

Glenclower iron-mines, Thirty Island Lake, Canada, 203. 

Glen Wliite Coal and Lumber Company's coal-mines, Pa,, 322, 491. 

Glen wood furnace, Eockb ridge County, Va. [20]. 

Gold ; Amalgamation of, 103. 

Gold in South Carolina, 99. 

Gold and silver : Extraction by electrolysis [40] ; researches on the amalgamation 
of, 379. 

Gold and silver ores, leaching of, 40. 

Gold mines: Brewer, Chesterfield County, South Carolina [100] ; Funderbuik, Lan- 
caster County, South Carolina [100] ; Haile, Lancaster County, South Carolina 
[10, 100], 101. 

Odd Mining in South Carolina (Sfilsbury) [10], 99. 

Gordon, F. W., BoUera and Boil&' Settings for Blast-Furnaces [178], 204; Kemarks 
on the torsion-balance, 573. 

Grade of Pig-Iron made from Carbonate Ore (Gridley) [449], 520. 

Grafton, New Hampshire, specular iron-ore [132]* 

Graham Old Banks iron-mine, Virginia [28, 30], 32. 

Grant County, West Virginia, fossil ore [140]. 

Grayson County, Ky., carbonates and limonites [142]. 

Grayson County, Virginia, magnetic iron-ore [133]. 

Great Limestone Formation, Iron-ores of, in Virginia, 22. 

Great Valley, East Tennessee, brown hematite [138], 

Great Valley, Virginia, brown hematite [141]. 

Greenbriar County, West Virginia, fossil-ore [140]. 

Greensboro, Eookingham County, N. 0., magnetic iron-ore [133], 

Greenup County, Kentucky, carbonates and limonites [141]. 

Green way, Virginia, magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Gbiddey, Edward, A Grade of Pig-Iron made from Carbonate Ore [449], 520. Cast- 
Iron of Unmual Strength [9], 91, 

Griffin, Major S., Address at Eoanoke meeting [4]. 

Griffith's coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 485 [486], 

Groddeck, Bergrath von, letter from, 178. 

Grove's coal-mine,, Clear Eun, Pa., 476. 

Gruner, Professor Louis, announcement of death of, 10. Biographical notice of, by 
r>r: Egleston, 1^ 

Guadalupe silver-mine, Mexico [543, 546]. 

Ghradalupe smelting-furnace, > Mexico, 541. 

Gypsum in Hblston Valley, Va*, 28, 
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Haile gold mine, Lancaster County, South Carolina [10, 100], 101. 

Hale*s coal-mine, Pa., 492, 

Halifax, Granville County, N. C, hematite [13*5]. 

Hall, Charles E ; Classification of rocks in the Philadelphia belt, 68. 

Hall, Professor James, Determination of fossils from peach-bottom slates, Pa., 3o7. 

Statement regarding fo&siliferous limestone from Mexico, 541. 

Hanging Rock district, Kentucky, carbonates and limonites [141, 143]. 

Hanna coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 483, 496. 

Hardin County, 111., carbonate iron-ore [143]. 

Hardness of steel : Method of hardening soft steel, 316. 

Hardy County, West Virginia, fossil-ore [140]. 

Harnedsville coal-mine, Pa., 476. 

Harris, Joseph S., The Beneficial Fund of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Compang 
[449], 587. 

Hart County, Kentucky, carbonates and limonites [142]- 
Hawley, Mass , magnetic iron-ore [132]. 

Haycock iron-mine, Canada, 193. 

Hay’s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Headlight eopper-niine, Adams County, Pa, 89. 

Heinbach’s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482, 496. 

Heinemeyer coal-mine, Pa., 496. 

Hematite (see Iron-ores, Analyses, Specular iron-ore. Bed hematite, Brown hematite 
and Limonite)- 

Henberson, C. Haneord, The Copper DepoeiU of South Mountain [10], 85. 

Hess copper-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 

High Bridge, Kentucky, Visit to, 456- 

Hitohcock, Professor C. H., The Geological Position of the Philadelphia Gneisses 

[ 10 ]. 68 . 

Hocking Valley, Ohio, limonite and clay-iron-stone [143]. 

Hoffman’s coal-mine, Pa , 477 [484, 488]. 

Holly, Birdsill, System of steam distribution invented by, 633. 

Holmes County, Ohio, carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Holston Valley, Virginia, Salt and gypsum in, 28. 

Hotchkiss, Major Jed., The Coals of the Loum' Meamres or Conglomerate Group in 
the Virginias [9]. The Iron- Ores of the Virginias^ west of the Archemn or Ettstern 
Blue Ridge [9], 

Hot Springs County, Arkansas, magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Houston mines, Botetourt County, Va., 21. 

Hoto, H. M., a Systematie Nomenclature for Minerals [176], 238, Remaiks on de- 
composition of sulphnrets in roasting silver-ores, 294, 

Hubbard, Dodge County, Wisconsin, fossil ore [140], 

Huddle iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Virginia [28], 36. 

Hudson River Ore and Iron Company, Visit to property of, ISO. 

Hugus coal-mine, Somerset, Pa., 487, 494. 

Hunt, A. B., Some Notes and Tests of an Open Hearth Steel Charge made for BoUer 
Plates [176], 311. The Colonmetric Determination of Carbon in Steels [179], 303. 
Remarks on determination of manganese in spiegel, 303. 

Hunt, R. W., Presidential address at Roanoke meeting, 4. Remarks : At Cincinnati 
meeting, 448, 455 ; On the American workingman, 599 ; On thei basic process, 
269 ,• On the death of James Park, Jr, [10]. 

Hunt, Dr. T. Sterry, The Apatite Deposits of CemoM [449], 459. 
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Hunt’s method of determining the porosity and specific gravity of coke, 112. 

Hiintinadon Comity, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141]; fossil ore [140]; limonite 
[140]. 

Huntsville, Alabama, kaoline [14e5]. 

Huron inn period, Iron-ores of, 134, 161. 

Hvlton iron-mine, Floyd County, Virginia [133]. 

TTtfpothcm if the Structure of the Copper Belt of the South Mountain (Feazee) [9], 82, 

Illinois Central Iron l^Iining and Coal Company, method of coking, 221. 

Jmpi'oveuu nti^ in (hah Wctshiuq JIaokinerpy Elevators and Conveyors (Stutz) [449], 497, 

Tmprornnents in Methods for Physical Tests ^Abbott) [448], 607, 

Indiana Conntv, Pa , brown lieraatite [142], 

Iridium : Amalgamation and fusion of, 578; its use in electro-plating, 585. 

Iridium Indusinj (Dudley) [450], 577. 

Iron (see also Pig-iron, Wronght-iion, etc.) : Analyses of, 521. Cost of charcoal and 
coke-iron in Virginia, 39. Determination of phosphorus in. 518. Excess of 
phosphorus in pig-iron, 506. Pig-iron made from carbonate ore, 520. Process 
for making wrought-iron direct from the ore, 522. Process of puddling cast- 
iron, 523. Silicon in highly phosphuretted pig-iron, 507. 

Iron Conntv, Mo., limonite [139]. 

Ieon-Mines of tub United States (sec also Iron-ores): Alabama: Eureka 
Furnace (fossil-ore), 158. Connectinit: Somerset (magnetic) [134]. Ifis- 
soitn: Ir<ui Mountain, 135; Pilot Knob, 135. New York: Amenia (carbon- 
ate), 01 : Salisbury (hematite), 137. Eorth Carolina: Cape Fear Kiver, 
Buokhorn (magnetic) [135] ; Douglass (magnetic) [185]. 5<s??nesse6.' Sulli- 
van (’onnty, Crockett, 24, 25; Sharp, 24; Thomas, 24. Virginia: Augusta 
County, Cremora, 22 ; Chestnut Flat [28] ; Floyd County, Bear Beds [133], 
Hylton [133], Toucray [133] ; Giles County, Eip pi emead, 24 [28, 133] ; Iron- 
dale Section, Crockett & Co. [36] ; Francis Mill Creek [28], Norma Mining 
Company, 36, Porter bank, 37 ; New Biver-Cripple-Creek ore-belt, 22 [25] ; 
Pago County, Smith bank [20]; Pulaski County, Culbertson’s bank, 27 
[2iS] ; Bich Hill or Forney’s property, 23 [28] ; Bockingham County, Fox 
Mountain bank, Bound Mountain [20], 21 ; Washington County, Gallaher, 
25 [133] ; Wythe County, Brown Hill [28], Cave Hill [28], 87, Chadwell [28], 
36, Crawford’s [28], 31, Creggar Bank [28], 88, Dry Creek [28], 37, Eagle [28], 
36, Gannaway, 87, Graham [28, 30], Graham Old Banks [28], 32 [33], Huddle 
[28], 36, McGavock [28, oO], Moore [28], 36, New Biver Mineral Company, 23, 
Oglesby [28], 31, Peirce [28], 36, Peirce’s Falls [28], BavenclifF [28], 36, Beed 
Island, 30, Bobinson [28, 30], Sanders, 33, Speedwell [28], 37, Speedwell 
Furnace, 23, Squier [28, 30, 31], Van Liew [28], Walton [33], White Bock 
Furnace [28], 38, Wytheville [133], Ieon-Minbs of Othbe Counteies: 
Canada: Blithefield township, Calabogie Lake, 198; Baddenhurst & Sherritt, 
199; Bristol, 195; Levant township, B. Caldwell, 200, Bethlehem, 200; North 
Crosbv, Spectacle Lake, 197 ; Palmerston township, Boberts, 201 ; Quebec, For- 
sythe, 194; South Sherbrooke, Bygrove, 197 ; Fournier, 197; Templeton town- 
ship, Haycock, 198-; Thirty Island Lake, Glendower, 203. Mexko : La Paloma, 
[587], 653. 

Iron Mountain, Bartlett, N. H. [132]. 

Iron Mountain, Southeast Missouri [136]. 

Iron-ores (see also Analyses and Iron-mines) ; AMama: Attala (fossil-ore) [140] ; 
Bibb County (brown hematite) [138], 155 ; (fossil-ore) [138] ; Birmingham 
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(fossil-ore) [140] ; Brown’s Valley (hematite) [138] ; Cahaba Valley (brown 
hematite) [338], 156; Chilton County (brown hematite) [161] ; Coosa County 
(magnetic) [134, 161] ; Coosa Valley (brown hematite) [138] ; Giulsden (fossil- 
ore) [140] ; Gay lesville (fossil-ore) [140] ; Cullman County (ferrocalcite) [145] ; 
DeKalb County (fossil-ore), 158; Etowah County (fossil-ore), lr5S ; Jefferson 
County , (fossil-ore), 158, 159; Jones’ Valley (brown hematite) [159] ; (fossil- 
ore) [140] ; Lee County (magnetic) [134] ; Macon County (magnetic) [134] ; 
Murfrees’ Valley (brown hematite) [138, 159] ,* Murfrees’ Valley (fossil-oie), 159; 
Bed Mountain Eidge (fossil-ore) [140], 157; Eoup and Jones Valley (brown 
hematite) [138] (fossil-ore) [140] ; Eound Mountain (fos&il-ore) [140] ; Shelby 
County (brown hematite) [138], 155 (red hematite) [156] ; St. Clair County 
(fossil-ore), 158 ; Talladega County (brown hematite), 155; Tallapoosa County 
(magnetic) [134] ; Tennessee Valley (brown hematite) [145] ; Tn.sealoosa 
County (hematite) [138] ; Warrior coal-field (black-band ore), 1512 ; Willis 
Valley (hematite) [138]. Franklin County (siderite) [142]; Hot 

Springs County (magnetic) [134]; Madison County (siderite) [142]; Pope 
County (siderite) [142] ; Washington County (siderite) [142] ; Colorado : Pit- 
kin County (hematite), 638; Connecticut: Fairfield County (magnetic) [133]; 
Litchfield County (limonites), 137; Eoxbury (spathic) [134]. Ddtmare: 
New Castle County (limonite) [143]. Georgia: Allatoona Hills (specular) 
[134] ; Dade County (fossil-ore) [140] ; Walker County (fossil-ore) [140]. 
Illinois: Crawford County (carbonate) [143] ; Edwards County (carbonate) 
[143] ; Hardin County (carbonate) [143] ; Schuyler County (carbonate) [143] ; 
Wayne County (carbonate) [143]. Kamaa : Fort Scott (spathic) [143] ; Ma- 
rais des Cygnes (spathic) [143]; Neosho (spathic) [143], ICeniuchf: Boyd 
County (carbonates and limonites) [141] ; Butler County (carbonates and 
limonites) [142] ; Carter County (carbonates and limonites) [141] ; Cumber- 
land Eiver (limonite) [142] ; Edmondson County (carbonates and limonites) 
[142] ; Grayson County (carbonates and limonites) [142] ; Greenup County 
(carbonates and limonites) C141] ; Hanging Eock District (carbonates and 
limonites) [141, 143]; Hart County (carbonates and limonites) [142]; Law- 
rence County (carbonates and limonites) [141] ; Mulilenburg County (carbon- 
ates and limonites) [142] ; Nolin Eiver (carbonates and limonites) [141] ; Ecd 
Eiver (fossil-ore) [140] ; Slate Furnace, Bath County (fossil-ore) [140]. 3fame: 
Aroostook County (red hematite), 137. Grayson County (magnetic) [133] ; 
Hancock County, Buckfield Island (magnetic) [132] ; Marshall’s Island (mag- 
netic) [132]; Mount Desert Island (magnetic) [132], Mfasmekmetts : Berk- 
shire County (limonites), 137; Bernardston (magnetic) [137]; Hawley (mag- 
netic) [132]. Maryland' Alleghany County (siderite) [142]; Frederick 
County (brown hematite) [138]; Harford County (magnetic) [333]; Wash- 
ington County (brown hematite) [138]. Michigan: Maiquette (magnetic, 
limonite, and specular), 136; Menominee Eiver District (magnetic), 136. 
Minnesota: Mesabic fange (magnetic) [136]; Vermilion range (specular) 
[136]. Missouri: Bollinger County (limonite) [139] , Butler County (limonite) 
[139] ; Camden County (red hematite) [139] ; Cape Girardeau County (limo- 
nite) [139] ; Crawford County (red hematite) [139] ; Dent County (red hema- 
tite*) [139] ; Franklin County (red hematite) [139] ; Iron Company (limonite) 
[139] ; Madison County (limonite) [139] ; Maries County (red hematite) [139] ; 
Miller County (red hematite) [139] ; Perry County (limonite) [139] ; Phelps 
County (red hematite) [139] ; Pulaski County (red hematite) [139] ; Saint 
Genevieve County (limonite) [139] ; Shannon County (red hematite) [139] ; 
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Stoddard County (limonite) [139] ; Upper Osage district (liraonite) [142] ; 
Washington County (red hematite) [139] ; Wayne County (limonite) [139]; 
Jl^civ JlajupM'c: Bartlett (magnetic) [132]; Grafton County (magnetic and 
specular) [132]. New Jersey: Sussex County (red hematite) [135]; Wai'ren 
County (rod hematite) [135]. Neio Yorh: Chateaugay (magnetic), 8 ; Colum- 
bia County (limonites), 137 ; Dutchess County (limonites). 137 ; Essex County, 
Port Henry Mine (magnetite) [462] ; Hudson Eiver (spathic), 8 ; Lahe Cham- 
plain (magnetic), 133 ; Madison County (fossil ore) [130] ; Oneida County 
(fossil 01 o) [139]; St. Lawrence County (specular) [134]; Tioy (magnetic) 
[134] : Ulster County (clay iron-ore) [141] ; Wayne County (fossil ore) [139]. 
North Carotina : Anderson Mountain (magnetic) [135] ; Burke County (mag- 
netic) [133]; Cabarrus County (carbonate) [134] ; Caldwell County (magnetic) 
[133]; Catawba County (magnetic) [135]; Chapel Hill (specular) [135]; 
Cherokee County [138]; Davidson County (eaibonate) [134]; Egypt (black- 
band) [143]; French Broad district (magnetic) [134]; Gaston County 
(magnetic) [135]; Jackson (magnetic) [134]; King’s Mountain (mag- 
netic) [135] ; Lincoln County (magnetic) [135] ; Macon (magnetic) [134] ; 
IMeDowcll County (limonite) [135] ; Mitchell County (magnetic) [133] ; 
IMonfgoinery County (specular) [135]; Bandolpli County (specular) [135]; 
Ilookingham County (magnetic) [133]; Rowan County (carbonate) [134]; 
Stokes County (magnetic) [135] ; Surry County (magnetic) [135] ; Wake 
County (limonite) [135] ; "Wilkes County (magnetic) [133] ; Yadkin County 
(magnetic) [135]. Ohio: Adams County (fossil-ore) [140]; Athens County 
(limonite and chiy-iron-stono) [143] ; Clinton County (fossil-ore) [140] ; Hock- 
ing County (limonite and clay-iron-.stone) [143] ; Holmes County (carbonate) 
[141] ; Jackson County (limonite and clay-iron-stone) [143] ; Jefferson County 
(carbonate) [141] ; Lawrence County (limonite and clay-iron-stone) [143] ; 
Muskingum County (fossil-ore) [140] (limonite and clay-iron-stone) [143] ; 
Perry County (limouite and clay-iron-stone) [143]; Scioto County (limonite 
and clay-iron-stone) [143] ; Stark County (black-band) [143] ; Summit County 
(carbonate) [141] ; Tuscarawas County (black-band) [143] ; Yinton County 
(limonite and clay- iron -stone) [143]; Washington County (carbonate) [141]. 
Pennsylvania : Armstrong County (brown hematite) [142] ; Beaver County 
(brown hematite) [142] ; Bedford County (carbonate) [141] ; Bedford County 
(fossil-ore) [140] ; Blair County (limonite) [140, 141] ; Butler County (brown 
hematite) [142] ; Cambria County (carbonate) [141] ; Canoe Valley (brown 
hematite) [137]; Center County (fossil-ore) [140]; Center County (brown 
hematite) [142] ; Clarion County (brown hematite) [142] ; Clearfield County 
(carbonate) [141] ; Clearfield County (brown hematite) [142] ; Cumberland 
County (brown hematite) [137] ; Fayette County (carbonate) [141]; Franklin 
County (brown hematite) [187] ; Fulton County (fossil-ore) [140] (carbonate) 

[141] ; Huntingdon County (fossil-ore and limonite) [140] (carbonate) [141] ; 
Indiana County (brown hematite) [142] ; Jefferson County (brown hematite) 

[142] ; Juniata (Dounty (fossil-ore) [140] (limonite) [141] ; Kishcoquillas 
Valley (brown hematite) [137] ; Kittatining Valley (brown hematite) [137] ; 
Lawrence County (brown hematite) [142] ; Lycoming County (carbonate) 
[141] ; Mifflin County (fossil-ore) , [140] ; Montour County (fossil-ore) [140] ; 
Morrison Cove Valley (brown hematite) [137] ; Kittany Valley (brown hema- 
tite) [187]; Northumberland County (fossil-ore) [140]; Perry County (Hmo- 
Bite) £140, 141] ; Potts vill© (blaok-band) [142] ; Scranton (carbonate) [141] ; 
Sinking Valley (brown hematite) [137] ; Snyder County (fossil-orej [140] ; 

VOL. XII.— 45 
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Somerset County (carbonate) [141]; Smith Mountain (magnetic) [133]; Tioga 
County (fossibore) [141] ; York (brown hematite) [137] Bhode. hland : Cum- 
berland Iron Hill (magnetic) [133]. South Carolina: Pickens County (brown 
hematite) [135] ; Spartanburg County (brown hematite and mngnetic) [135] ; 
Union County (magnetic) [135] ; York County (magnetic) [135]. Tennessee: 
Campbell County (hematite) [138] ; Carter County (magnetic) [134]; Carter 
County (hematite) [138] ; Chattanooga (fossil-ore) [140] ; Davidson County 
(hematite) [138] ; Lawrence County thrown hematite) [145] ; Maury County 
(hematite) [138]; Safford [144] ; Sullivan County (hematite) [138]. Texas: 
Burnet County (magnetic) [134]; Llano County (magnetic) [134]; Veimonf: 
Bennington County (limonite) [137]; Entland County (limonite) [137] ; Fh'- 
ginia • Augusta County (red hematite) [138] ; Bedford County (red hematite) 
[138]; Bland County (fossil-ore) [140]; Botetourt County (red hematite) 
[138] ; Blue Kidge (specular), 18 ; Carroll County (magnetic) [133] ; Cripple 
Creek, 27 ; Cumberland Valley (fossil-ore), 158; Giles County (fossil-ore) [140] ; 
Giles Comity (brown hematite) [141]; Great Valley (brown hematite) [141]; 
Greenway (magnetic) [135] ; Lee County (fossil-oie) [140] (brown hematite) 
[141] ; Pulaski County (brown hematite) [141] ; Eivervale (magnetic) [135] ; 
Eockbridge County (red hematite) [138]: Eussell County (fossil-orcl [140] 
(brown hematite) [141] ; Scott County (brown hematite) [141] (fossil-ore) 
[140] ; Smythe County (red hematite) [138] ; Stapleton (magnetic) [135] ; 
Tazewell County (fossil-ore) [140] ; Tazewell County (brown hematite) [141] ; 
Warren County (red hematite) [138] ; Wise County (fossil-ore) [140] ; Wythe 
County (red hematite) [138] ; Wythe County (fossil-ore) [140]. IIW Virginia: 
Clay County (black-hand) [142]; FayetteCounty (black-band ore) [142]; Grant 
County (fossil-ore) [140] ; Greenbriar County (fossil-ore) [140]; Hardy (’ounty 
(fossil-ore) [140] ; Kanawha County (black-band) [142] ; Kanawlia Valley 
(limonite) [142]; Mercer County (fossil-ore) [140]; Monroe County (fossil- 
ore) [140] ; Nicholas County (black-band) [142] ; Pendleton County I fossil- 
ore) [140]; Wayne County (black-band) [142], Wmonsin: Dodge County 
(fossil-ore) [140]; Florence County (magnetic), 13(5; Penokic range (mag- 
netic) [136] ; Eichland County (red hematite and limonite) [139] ; Sauk 
County (red hematite and limonite) [139] ; irexico : Durango, 550 ; La Paloma, 
653. 

Iron-ores : Analyses of, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35. 37, 38, 92, 105, 166, 
167, 168, 193, 195, 196, 199, 201, 202, 204, 225, 226, 363, 555, 557, 639, 640; 
Methods of roasting, 361. 

Iron- Ores of Alahamij Georgia^ and Tennessee (Poktee) [451]. 

Iron- Ores of the Valley of Virginia (McOeeath) [9], 17, 

Iron- Ores of the Virginias^ West of the Archcean or Eastern Blue Bidge (IIOTOIIKISS) 
[9]. 

Irondale iron-mine, Va , 36. 

Ironton, Sauk County, Wis., red hematite and limonite [139]. 

Iron Eidge, Walker County, Ga,, fossil-ore [140], 

Ivanhoe Furnace, Va., 38. 

Jackson County, 0., limonite and clay-iron-stone [148], 

Jackson, N. C., magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Jasper in Alabama [161]. 

Jefferson County, Ala., coal, 148, fossil-ore, 158, 159. 

Jefferson County, 0., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 
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Jeifei-son County, Pa., brown hematite [142]. 

Johnstown coal-mine, Pa., 323, 475. 

Johnstown Manufacturing Company's coal-mine, Pa., 491. 

Jones's Valley, Ala, brown hematite [159]; fossil-ore [140]. 

Jones, W. K., Remarks on insurance of workingmen, 598; on the use of natural 
gas at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works [449]. 

Julian, Frank, Note on the Determination of Phosphorus in Iron [449], 518. 
Juniata County, Pa., fossil-ore [140] ; limonite [141]. 

Kanawha Valley, West Va., black-band and limonite [142]. 

Kaoline, analyses of, 172; in Louisa, Randolph County, Ala, [161], 

Kelly coal-bed, Pa., 323. 

Kemble Coal <& Iron Company's coal-mine, Pa., 323. 

Kent's Ridge, Russell County, Va., brown bemaiite [141]. 

Kent, William, Remarks on tamping drill-holes, 576, 577. 

Keystone Coal & Manufacturing Company's mine. Pa., 495. 

Kiernan’s coal-mine, Pa. [478, 488], 

Kilns: For drying ores, 95; comparison of shelf with cylindrical dry-kiln, 99 } For 
roasting ores ; Gjers kilns, 372 ; Grittinger kilns, 377. 

Kimball, Pr. J. P., differential Sampling of Cod-seams [179], 317; The Quema- 
honing Coal- field of Somerset County^ Pa. [451], 468. 

Kimmel Coal-mine, Beaver Dam Creek, Somerset County, Pa., 481. 

King's Coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa. [476] [482], 487. ^ 

King's Mountain, Korth Carolina, magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Kishcoquillas Valley, Pa., brown hematite [137]. 

Kittanning Coal Company's Mine, Blair County, Pa., 485, 494. 

Kittanning Lower Coal-bed, Quemahoning Field, Pa., 475 [488], 491. 

Kittanning Upper Coal-bed, Pa., 323, 479 [472], 481, 483, 488, 492. 

Kittatining Valley, Pa., brown hematite [137], 

KnebePs Coal-mine, Shade Creek, Pa., 476. 

Korting steam -injector, 276. 

Kuntz's Coal-mine, Beaver Dam Run, Pa., 476. 

Laboratory at Wyandotte, Michigan, Description of, 223. 

Lake Champlain, N. Y., magnetic iron-ore, 133. 

Langbon, N. M., The Langdon Gas-Producer [10], 93. 

Lape's Coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 485, 486. 

Laurel Run Coal-mine, Pa., 492. 

Laurentian formation, magnetic iron-ore of, 132. 

Law of ih^ Apet (Raymond) [175], 387 ; Appendix, 677* 

Lawrence County, Ala., mineral tar, 145. 

Lawrence County, Ky., carbonates and limonites [141]. 

Lawrence County, Ohio, limonite and clay-ironstone [143]. 

Lawrence County, Pa., brown hematite [142], 

Jjeachmg Gold and Silver Ores in the West (Egleston) [10], 40, 

Leaching silver-ores, 279. 

Lead-mines: Sayers and Stephens', Va,, 30. Walton Mine, Va. [28]. Wythe 
Mines, Va. [28], 32. ■ ’ ’ 

Lee County Ala., magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Lee County, Va,, fossil-ore [140], 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company's Beneficial Fund, 690, 
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Lemon Coal-bed, Pa., 323, 485, 494. 

Lemon’s Coal-mine, Blair County, Pa. [485]. 

Lesley, Prof, J. P., comments on Hall’s classification of Philadelphia rocks, G9. 
Leslie Coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 483, 

Levels, list of, in Mexico, 567. 

Lexington Silver-mill (lixiviating), Montana [43]. 

Lilly Station coal-mine, Cambria County, Pa., 323. 

Limestone, analyses of, 313. 

Limonite (see also Hematite and Brown Hematite) : in Carboniferous rocks, 1-12 ; 
in Cretaceous rocks, 143 j in Devonian rocks, 141 ; in Subcaiboniferous rocks, 
141 ; in Huronian rocks, 136, 161 ; in Siluro-Cambrian rocks, 130, 155. 
Lincoln County, N. 0., magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Linkenbach buddle, 65. 

Linville Mountain, McDowell County, N. C., limonites [135]. 

Liston coal-mine, Pa., 476, 496. 

Litchfield County, Conn., limonites, 137, 

Lithia, presence of, in Ohio fire-clays, 505. 

Livengood and Keim’s coal-mine, Pa., 495. 

Llano County, Texas, magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Lloydsville coal-mine, Cambria County, Pa., 475, 491. 

Lloydsville coal-beds, Clearfield County, Pa., 323. 

Location, end-lines of, in U. S. Mining Law, 429. 

Lode, the, in the U. S. Mining Law, 394, 429. 

Lohr’s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa, 475, 481, 484. 

Lookout Mountain, De Kalb County, Ala., coal, 147. 

Lookout Mountain, Ga., fossil ore [140]. 

Lord, Pbof. N. W., Noies on Lithia in Fire-clay [449], 505 ; Note on Some Iliyhhj 
Fhosphuretted Pig Irons [449], 506. 

Losses in roasting silver-ore, 287. 

Louisa County, Va., pyrites deposits, 530. 

Lucy Furnace, Pittsburgh, Pa., use of coke in, 214. 

Lycoming County, Pa., fossil ore [141]. 

Lynchburg, Va., excursion to, 9 ; Pyrites-deposits of [530]. 

Macon, H. 0., magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Macon County, Ala., magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Machinery for coal- washing, conveying and elevating, 497. 

Machines for testing-purposes, 608. 

Mackintosh, J. B,, The Volumetric Determination of Manganese [11], 79 j Ilcmarks 
on determination of manganese in spiegel, 300. 

Madison County, Ark., siderite [142]. 

Madison County, Mo., limonite [139] . 

Madison County, Y., fossil ore [139]. 

Magnetic iron-ores (see Iron-ores, Iron-mines, and Analysis). 

Manganese: Determination of, in spiegel, steel, etc., 73, 75, 79, 295, 514; Influence 
of, on steel, 665. 

Manganese ores, analyses of, 22, 172. 

Mapleton coal-mine, Pa., 492. 

Marais des Cygnes, Kan., spathic ore [143]. 

Marble Mountain, Warren County, N. J., red hematite [135]. 

Maries County, Mo., red hematite [139]. 
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]\raTqnctte, Mich., magnetic iron-ore, 136. 

IMarshalKs Island, Hancock County, Me., magnetic iron-ores [132], 

Matte- Extniction of gold and silver from roasted matte, 42. 

Maury County, Tenn., hematite [138], 

Mavxard, Gr. W , JUiogiaphieal Notice of Sir 0 TF. Siemens [451], 645. 

MeCIintock coal-mine, Somerset Count}", Pa., 483, 496. 

McOkbatu, a. S., TJie Iron-ores of the Valley of yirginia [9], 17. 

M(‘Gavock mine. New Eiver, Va. [28, 80]. 

]McGregor\s coal-mine, Dark Shade Creek, Pa., 476 

Members : Election of, at Roanoke Meeting, 11, 12 ; at Troy meeting, 177 ; at Cin- 
cinnati meeting, 453. 

Menoniinee River, Mich,, magnetic and specular ores, 136. 

Mercer County, W. Va., fossil ore [140]. 

Mercury as a reagent [42]. 

Mesabic Range, Minn., magnetic iron-ore, 136. 
jMetalliirgical works (see Blast-furnaces, Smelting-works, etc.). 

Meyers’ ct)al-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481-482. 

Michigan peninsula, origin of copper in, compared with that of South Mountain, 

‘ 85. 

Mifilin County, Pa., fossil ore [140]. 

Milan copper-mines, N. IL [530]. 

Miller County, Mo., red hematite [139]. 

Minas Vicjas, Mex., silver-mines [543]. 

MineKil names which closely resemble each other, 243. 

Mines (see under the diflerent metals and minerals). 

Mining law of the United States, 387, 677. 

Mispickel fused with gold, amalgamation of, 379, 385. 

McTnroe County, W. Va., fossil ore [140]. 

Montanos silver-mines, Mcx. [537], 547, 651. 

Montgomery County, N. 0., specular iron-ore [135]. 

Moore iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va. [28], 36. 

Morgan County, Ala., coal, 147. 

Morgan’s coal-mine, Pa., 476, 478. 

Morrisdale coal-mine, Pa., 492. 

Morrison Cove Valley, Pa., brown hematite [137], 

Moshannon coal-mine, Pa., 493. 

Mount Desert Island, Hancock County, Me,, magnetic iron-ores [132], 

Mount Torry furnace, Augusta County, Va. [20]. 

Mount Vernon Furnace, Ohio, 606. 

Moxahala Furnace, Perry County, Ohio, 506. 

Muhlenberg County, Ky., carbonates and liraonites [142]. 

Murfree’s Valley, Ala., brown hematite [138], 169; fossil ore, 159. 

Mushier coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Muskingum County, Ohio, limonite and clay iron-stone [143], 

Musselman Hill copper-mine, Adams County, Pa., 87. 

Napanoeh, Ulster County, N. Y,, clay iron-ore [141], 

Nelson ville coal-bed, Ohio, 324. 

Neosho, Kansas, spathic ore [143], 

New Castle CSounty, Del., limonite [143]. 

Neu) jBhirrme of the Orozer Steel md Iron Oompcmy (WitSEROW) [10], 106. 
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New Hartford, Oneida County, N. T., fossil ore [139]. 

New Method of Manufacturing Sulphur te Acid and Sulphate of Copper (Wendt) [178], 
274. 

New Moshannon coal-mine, Pa., 492. 

New Eiver — Cripple Creek ore-belt, Va., 22 [25]. 

New Eiver Mineral Company’s mine, Va., 23 

New York Steam Company’s system of steam distribution, 633. 

Nicholas County, W. Va., black-band ore [142]. 

Nicholson’s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Nittany Valley, Pa., brown hematite [137]. 

Nolin River, Ky., carbonates and limonites [141]. 

Nonna Mining Company’s iron-mine, Irondale, Va,, 36. 

Northern Armstrong County, Pa., brown hematite [142]. 

Northern Serpentine Belt in Chester County^ JPa, (Peazee) [178], 349. 
Northumberland County, Pa., fossil ore [140]. 

Note Gonc&i'ning a Grade of Iron made from Carbonate Ore (Oeidley) [449], 520, 
Note Concerning Certain Incrustations on Pig-iron (Eobeetson and Firmstone) 
[449], 641. 

Note on Some Highly Phosphuretted Pig-irons (Lord) [449], 506 j Note on ikePicsence 
ofLithiain Ohio Fire-clays (Loed) [449], 505. 

Note on Tampmg Drillholes with Plaster of Pa> is (Fiemstone) [449], 574. 

Note on the Determination of Phosphonis %n Iron (Julian) [449], 518. 

Note on the Fire Cieek Cohe of W, Va, (Dewey), 386. 

Note on an Experimental Working of Silver-ores by the Leaching Process (Clkmi^s) 
[178], 279. 

Notes on Iron-ore Deposits in Pitkin County ^ Colorado (Deveeeux) [451], 638. 

Nye’s Cove, Tazewell County, Va., brown hematite [141]. 


Oglesby iron-mine, Va. [28], 31. 

Ogline’s coal-mine, Pa. [478]. 

Old Copper mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 

Old Telegraph silver-mill (lixiviating), Utah [43]. 

Ontario, Wayne County, N. Y., fossil ore [139], 

Ore-dressing machines, 64. 

Ores (see under the metals). 

Ores of Cripple Creek, Ya. (Boyd) [9], 27. 

Oeton, Peop. Ed waed, The StratigmpUcdl Order of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio 
[450]. 

Paint Lick Mountain, Tazewell County, Va., brown hematite [141], 

Paloma iron-mine, Mex. [537], 553. 

P4nuco smelter, Candela, Hex,, 665. 

Papers : Of Koanoke, Va., meeting, 16 ; Of Troy, N. Y., meeting, 183; Of Oindn- 
nati, 0., meeting, 457. 

Pardee, I. P., Eemarks on incrustations on pig-iron, 643. 

Park, James, Jr., remarks on the death of [10]. 

Peach Bottom Shtee of SouSmatem York and Sowthmi Lancaster (hmMes, Pa. 
(Feazeb) [176], 366. 

Peirce iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va. [28], 86. 

Peirce’s Falls furnace, Va., 32. 
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Peirce’s Falls iron-mine, New Eiver, Va. [28], 

Peiidletcai County, W. Va., fossil-ore [140]. 

Penn coul-iiiine, Pa., 493. 

Penn‘«ylvania geological suivey : Criticism of its analyses of coals, 326, 333, 
Penokie Mountains, Wk, magnetic iron-ore [136]. 

PeKMissi<)n-ta})Ie.s : Eittenger and Ellenbeckei*, 64. 

Perry County, Mo., limonite [130]. 

Perry County, Pa., limonite [140, 141]. 

Peukv, N, W,, .<4 PrelimiiKtnj Aiinomieenient of a New ^lineral [449], 628; Remarks 
on the torsion-balance, 573. 

Phelps County, JkEo., red hematite [139]. 

Philiulelphia and Heading Coal and Iron Company’s relief fund, 588- 
Philscm coal-bed, Pa., 495. 

Phosphorus: Excess of, in pig-iron, 506 ; Influence of, on steel, 665 ; Determination 
of, in iron, 518, 

Physical tmd Chc7iiic<d Tests of Steel for Boiler and Ship-PIate for the United States 
Govmimmt Cniisers (Salom) [450], 661. 

Physical Properties of Coke as a Fuel for Blust-Funiaee Use (Fulton) [178], 212. 
Physical tests, improvements in method of, 607. 

Pickens County, S, C., brown hematite [135], 

Pig-iron, analyses of, 92, 171, 313; Of crusts formed on, 642, 643; Cost of making 
in tlio Southern States, 530; Excesh of phosphorus in, 506; Made from carbo- 
nate ore, 520 ; Silicon in highly phosphn retted pig-iron, 507. 

Pile coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482, 496. 

Pilot Knob iron-mine, Southeast Missouri, 135, 

Pinitos silver-mines, Mexico [537], 547, 550. 

Pittinger eopi>er-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 

Pittsburgh co«il-bed, Pa,, 324, 471, 495. 

Pocahontas c*oal-beds, Virginia, 26 [39]. 

Pocahontas, Virginia, Visit to, 13. 

Pope County, Arkansas, siderite [142]. 

Porosity and SpecifiG Qrmiiy of Coke (Dewey) [9], 111, 222. 

Porter Bank iron-mine, Hussy’s Knob, Virginia, 30. 

Porter, Professor J, B , The Iron-Ores of Alabama^ Georgia, and Tennessee [451]. 
Port Henry iron-mine, Essex County, N. Y. [462]- 
Potsdam sandstone, Iron-ores of, in Virginia, 18- 
Pottsville, Pa , black-band [142]. 

Powcllon, Coal and Iron Company’s coal-mine, Pa., 491. 

Powell’s Mountain, Scott County, Virginia, brown hematite [141]. 

Pratt’s Ferry, Bibb County, Alabama, oolitic red hematite [138]. 

Prdmimry Amonncmnent of a New Mineral (Perry) [449], 628. 

Price coai-l)ed, Salisbury sub-basin, Pa. [471]. 

Price, T., coal-bed, Quemahoning field, Pa-, 495. 

Proceedings: Boanoke, Virginia, meeting, 1 ; of the Troy, N. Y., meeting, 173; of 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, meeting, 446. 

Process for Making Iron Direct from the Ore (Ward) [450], 522. 

Pulaski County, Missouri, red hematite [139]. 

Pulaski County, Virginia, brown hematite [141]. 

Ptitnam coal-mine, Middle Creek, Pa., 487. 

Pyrites : Clay County, Alabama [161] . Its presence in coal, 319. Analyses of, 172, 
532. Betty Baker mines, Virginia, 39, Carroll County, Virginia, 39. Armi- 
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nins copper-mines, Virginia, 531. Connecticut iron-mines [500]. Rowe mines, 
Maas. [530]. Sulphur mines, Virginia, 531. Antliony’s Nose, N. Y. [530]. 
Birmingham, Alabama [530]. Brockville, Canada [530]. Capolton, Canada 
[530], Carroll County, Virginia [530]. Cecil County, Maryland [530]. 
Ducktown, Tennessee [630], Lynchburg, Virginia [530] ; Spanish and Portu- 
guese deposits, 631. 

Pyrites of Louisa County ^ Virginia (Adams) [450], 527. 

Pyrolusite, Chilton County, Alabama [161]. 

Queer^s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 485 [486]. 

Quemihoning Coal-field of Somerset County, Pa. (Kimball) [451], 468. 

Quicksilver as a reagent in amalgamation [42], 

Baccoon Mountain, Alabama, coal, 147. 

Baddenhurst and Sheritt iron-mine, Canada, 199. 

Bailroad Cut cOal mine, Pa. [487]. 

Balston, Lycoming County, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Baraosite, a new mineral from Mexico, 628. 

Bandolph County, Alabama, kaoline [161]. 

Bandolph County, N. C., specular iron-ore [135]. 

Band, T. D : Bemarks on the sandstone in Chester Valley, Pa., 73. 

BavenclifF iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Virginia [28], 36. 

Baymond, E. 'W., Notes on the Geology of Alabama [11] (communicated forScrxMiTT!: 
see p. 144). The Law of the Apex [175], 387, 677. Remarks on Relief Assotd- 
ations, 600; on tamping drill-holes, 576. Response to address of welcome at 
Troy meeting [175]. 

Red Mountain, Jones’, Roup’s and Will’s Valley, Alabama, fossil-ore, 157 [HO]. 
Red River, Kentucky, fossil-ore [140]. 

Reduction of steel, 316. 

Reed Island furnace, Virginia [29, 31]. 

Reitz coal mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481, 496, 

Relief associations for workingmen, 687. 

BmarLs on Torsion (Springer) [450], 569. 

Rensselaer Merchant and Rail Mills, Troy, N. Y., Visit to, 175. 

Report of Council, 451 ; of Secretary and Treasurer, 451. 

Rich Hill or Forney mine, near New River, Virginia, 23 [28], 

Rich Mountain, Tazewell County, Virginia, brown hematite [141]. 

Riojas silver-mine, Mexico, 537, 658. 

Bio Tinto, Spain, Pyrites in [40]. 

Bipplemead iron-mine, Pearisbnrg, Giles County, Virginia, 24 [28, 133J. 
Rischeberger’s coal-mine, Pa,, 477. 

Bittinger percussion-table, 64. 

Bivervale, Virginia, magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Biverville, Virginia, Visit to, 9, 

Eoanoke machine works, Visit to, 10. 

Eoanoke, Virginia, meeting; Proceedings of, 1 ; Papers of, 15. 

Boasting cylinders, Bruckner’s, 47, 60. 

Boasting from- Ores (BirkinbinbJ [179], 361. 

Boasting silver-ores with salt, 46. 

Boberts iron-mines, Palmerston township, Canada, 201. 

Bobeetson, Kenneth, Note Concerning Certain Jkcruslations on Pig-Iron [449], 
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liobinson mine, New Eiver, Virginia [28, 30]. 
llockbridgc County, Virginia, red hematite [138], 

Eodger coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481. 

Bogers, 11 D., Theory with reference to the southern gneiss-zone, 72. 

Mocssfer^s Mct?iod o/ 3Ianuf a ctuidng Salphurie Aeid and Sulphate of Copper (Wendt), 
274. 

Eoll-crushors to replace stamps [42]. 

Bolling ]\rill coal-mine, Johnstown, Pa., 323, 480, 492. 

Borer Hall, session of the Institute in, 9. 

Borer Iron Company, Visit to mines of, 10. 

Bothaveld, B. P., Bemarks on the amalgamation of mispickel, 385. 

Bound Mountain, Coosa Valley, Alabama, fossil-ore [140]. 

Bound Mountain iron-mine, Virginia [28]. 

Boup and Jones Valley, Alabama, hematite [138]. 

Boup’s Valley, Alab«ima, fossil-ore [140]. 

Bo wan County, N. C., carbonate iron-ore [134], 

Bo we mines, Mass., pyrites deposits in [530]. 

Bummel copper-mine, Adams County, Pa., 89. 

Bush coal-mine, Laurel Hill Creek, Pa., 487, 494. 

BiiSvSell copper-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89], 

Bussell County, Virginia, fossil-ore [140]. 

Butile in Alabama [161]. 

Kutland County, Vermont, limonite [137]. 

Salford, Tennessee, iron-ore [144]. 

Saint Genevieve County, Missouri, limonite [189]. 

Salisbury coal-field, Pa., 324. 

Salisbury, N. Y., hematite, 137. 

Salom, P. G., Physical and Chemical Tests of Steel for Boiler- and Skip- Plate for the 
United States Government Cruisers [450], 661. 

Salt, drying in shelf dry-kilns, 98. 

Salt in ITolston Valley, Virginia, 28. 

Sanders iron-mine, Virginia [33]. 

Sand Mountain, Alabama, coal [147], 

Sau Kafael silver-mine, Mexico, 537, 560. 

Sayers lead-mine, Virginia, 30. 

Saylor Hill coal-mine, Pa., 495. 

Scott County, Virginia, fossil-ore [140]. 

ScHELLENBBRO, F. L., Eemarks on relief-fund of the Westmoreland Coal Company, 
697. 

Schmitz, E. J., Contributions to the Geology of Alabama [11], 144. 

Schupatein coal-mine, Somerset, Pa. [487]. 

Schuyler County, Illinois, carbonate iron-ore [143]. 

Scioto County, Ohio, limonite and clay-iron-stone [143], 

Scranton, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Sechler coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Serpentine, Analysis of, 354; of Chester and Delaware Counties Pa,, 349. 

Shaefer, B., coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

Shaefer, J., coal-mine, Kimberline Bun, Pa. [487]. 

Shaefer, L., coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa, [482]. 

Shaefer^s Farm coal-mine, Pa., 477. 
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Shannon County, Missouri, red hematite [139]. 

Sharp mine, Sullivan County, Tennessee, 24. 

Shelby County, Alabama, brown hematite, 155. 

Shelf Dry-Kiln (Stetefeldt) [10], 95. 

Shenandoah Iron Company [20], 26. 

Shingledecker copper^mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 

Shikn, William P., The Distribution of High-Pressure Steam in Cities [450], 632. 
Ship-plate, steel, 661. 

Siemens process for making wrought-iron, 524. 

Siemens, Sir C. W., Biographical notice of, 645. Chronological records of the work 
of, 654. 

Silicon, influence of, on steel, 666. In highly phosphu retted pig-iron, 507, 
Siluro-Cambrian rocks, limonite iron-ores of the, 136, 155. 

Silver Amalgamation Hill (Bo wees) [450], 

Silver, researches on the amalgamation of gold and, 379. 

Silver-mills (lixiviating) ; Bertrand, Nevada, 43 j Old Telegraph, Utah [43] ; Lex- 
ington, Montana [43] ; Triumfo, Lower California [43], 

Silver-Mines of the United States: Lotoer Qalijorniat Triumfo, 43, 53, 54, 55, 
63; Nevada, Secret Canon, Bertrand, 43. Silver-Mines of Other Countjues : 
Ilexko, Arroyo, 544; Boca Nueva, 552 ; Buena Vista [543, 546] ; Doctor [513J, 
544 [546]; Guadalupe [543, 546]; Minas Viejas [543, 546]; ]Montan<w 
[537], 547, 551; Pinitos [537], 547,550; Kiojas [537], 558; San Kufliel, 537, 
^ 560. 

Silver-ores: Analyses of, 43, 279, 563; Assays, 545, 561; Losses in roasting, 2S7. 

Worked by the leaching process, 279. 

Sinking Springs, Adams County, Ohio, fossil-ore [140], 

Sinking Valley, Pa., brown hematite [137]. 

Sipe^s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 485, 486. 

Slimes; Dressing of copper-slimes, 64. 

Smelting Notes from Chihuahua, Mexico (Austin) [179], 185, 

Smelting- works ; Boston and Colorado, Argo, Col. [40] ; Guadalupe, Mexico, 542. 
Smock, John C., Geologico- Geographical Distribution of the Iron-ores of the Eastern 
United States [11], 130. 

Smythe County, Va., red hematite [138]. 

Snyder County, Pa., fossil-ore [140]. 

Soda, hyposulphite of, as a reagent, 41. 

Some Canadian Iron-ores (Dewey) [178], 192. 

Some Notes and Tests of an Open-hearth Steel Charge made for Boilrr Plate (Hunt) 
[176], 311. 

Some Researches on ike Amalgamation of Gold and Silver (Egleston) [175], 379. 
Somerset County, Pa., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Somerset Mine, Conn., magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

South Chicago, Bessemer practice at, 364. 

South Fork coal-mine, Pa., 491. 

South Mountain, Pa.: Magnetic iron-ore [133]; Occurrence of co|>|)er in, 85. 
Southwest Virginia Improvement Company, visit to mines and coke-ovens of, 13. 
Spartanburg County, S. C., magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Specht coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa.; 475, 481. 

Spectacle Lake iron-mine, North Crosby, Can., 197. 

Specular iron-ore (see Iron-ores). 

Specular iron-ores of the Haronian period, 134, 161. 
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Speedwell Furnace, Va. [23]. 

Speedwell iron-mine, Cripple Creelc, Va. [28], 37. 

Springer, Dr. Alfred, TKq Torsion Balance [450], 569. 

Spiegel: Analyses of, 313,514, 517, 518; Determination of manganese in, 295, 
514. 

Sptlsbury, E. Gybbon, Gold Alining in South Carolina [10], 99. 

Squier iron-mine, New Eiver, Va. [28, 30, 31]. 

Stadtler^s coal-mine, Allegheny Mountains, Pa., 476. 

Stamp-mill of the Calumet and Hecla Comjiany, Lake Superior [64, 65, 68]. 

Stamps of California for crushing ores [42]. 

Standard coal-mine, Berlin, Somerset County, Pa., 323. 

Stapleton, Va , magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Stark County, O., black-band [143], 

Slate Furnace, Bath County, Ky., fossil-ore [140]. 

Stead, J. E., method of determining combined carbon in steel, 309. 

St. Clair County, Ala., coal, 147. St. Clair County, Ala., fossil-ore, 158. 

Steain-di.stribution in cities, 632. 

Steel : Analysis of, 313 ; Bottom-poured ingots better for soft plate steel than top- 
ponred ingots, 317 ; Colorimetric method of determining carbon in, 303 [317] ; 
Determination of sulphur in, 507 ; Ductility decreased and tenacity increased 
by chilling, 317 ; For boiler and ship-plate, 661 ; Influence of carbon, manganese, 
phospliorus and silicon on physical qualities of, 665 ; Insufficient reduction a 
cause of defects in, 316 ; Method of hardening, 316 ; Open-hearth, 661 ; Physical 
and chemical tests of, 661 ; Eapid method of determining combined carbon in 
open-hearth, 309 ; Tests of, 315. 

Stephens lead-mine, Va. [30]. 

Stetefeldt, C. A., Shelf Dry-Kiln [10], 95; The Schwai^tzhop}}/ Control and 
Safety Apparatus for Steam-Boilers [10] ; Eemarks on the leaching of silver-ores, 
291. 

Stirling coal-mine. Pa,, 493. 

St, Lawrence County, N. Y-, specular iron-ore [134]. 

Stoddart County, Mo., limonite [139], 

Stokes County, N. 0., magnetic iron-ore [135], 

Stone, G. 0., The Determination of 3Ianganese in Spiegel [176], 295; Further Deter- 
minations of Manganese in Spiegel [449], 514. 

Straitsville coal-bed, Ohio, 324. 

Strati graphical Order of the Lower Coal Ifeasures of Ohio (Orton) [450]. 

Stutz, S., Improvements in Goal Washing^ Elevating and Conveying Machinery [449], 
497. 

Subcarboniferous rocks, iron-ores in, 141. 

Sullivan County, Tenn., hematite [138]. 

Sulphur Determimtiom in Steel (Troilixjs) [448], 607. 

Sulphuric acid, its manufacture from sulphurous gases, 274. 

Sulphur: In coal, 317 ; Determination in steel, 507; Effect on iron, 364; Maximum 
in merchantable coal, 344. 

Sulphur mines, Va., pyrites of, 531. 

Summit County, 0., carbonate iron-ore [141]. 

Supplementary Memarks on the Bocks of South Wales (Frazer) [178]. 

Surry County, N. 0., magnetic iron-ore [135], 

Swank coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481. 

Systematic Nomenclature for Minerals (Howe) [176], 238* 
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Tables for Facilitating ike JEeat-Calculatiom of Furnaee'-Gaseseontammg CO, CIT^, 

H, and N (Tboilius) [448], 509. 

Tallapoosa County, Ala., asbestos [161] ; magnetic iron-ore [134]. 

Talladega County, Ala., brown hematite, 155. 

Tamping Drill-holes with Plaster-of-Paris (Fiumstoite) [449], 574. 

Tantalite in Alabama, 161. 

Tar, mineral, in Alabama, 145. 

Tazewell County, Ya., fossil ore [140]. 

Tennessee Valley, Ala., brown hematite [145]. 

Tex'tiary rocks, iron-ores in, 143. 

Tessi5 gas-producer [93], 

Testing-machines, 608. 

Tests of steel for boiler-plate, 315. 

Thomas iron-mine, Sullivan County, Tenn., 24. 

Thomas's coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 485, 486. 

Tioga County, Pa., fossil-ore [141]. 

Titanium in Ohio clays [505]. 

Todd's Ford, Clinton County, 0., fossil -ore [140]. 

Toncray iron-mine, Floyd County, Va. [133]. 

Topography: Its relations to geology, 70. 

Torsion Balance (SPBiirGER) [450], 569. 

Townsend, Hon. Martin I., Address of welcome at Troy meeting [175]. 

Ti'eatment of Slimes (CoaoiN) [10]. 

Trovorrow coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481, 496. 

Triassic rocks, iron-ores in, 143, 

Triumfo silver-mine. Lower Cal., 43, 53, 64, 55, 63. Triumfo silver-mill (lixiviat- 
ing) [43]. 

Tboilius, Maonus, Determination of Manganese in Spiegel, Ferro-numganese, Steel, 

[10], 73 ; Sulphur Determinations in Steel [448], 607 ; Tables for FanUfafmg the, 
Heat Calculations of Furnace- Gases containing QO^, 00, GII^, H, and N [448], 
609- 

Troy laundries, excursion to, 176. 

Troy, N. Y., meeting. Papers of, 183; Proceedings of, 173. 

Tuscaloosa County, Ala., coal, 150; hematite [138]. 

Tuscarawas County, 0., black-band [143]. 

CJnion County, S. 0., magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

United States; Mining law, 677; Specifications for steel for government cruisers, 
662* 

United States Test Commission BUI (Egleston) [449]. 

Upland Mines, excursion to, 10 
Upper Osage district, Mo., limonite [142], 

Van Liew iron-mine, Cripple Creek, Va. [28], 34, 

Vanning machines (see Frue vanner), 64. 

Vermilion iron range, Minn, (specular) [136], 

Verona, Oneida County, N, Y., oolitic red hematite [1‘39]. 

Vesuvius Minej, Bockbridge County, Va., 19. 

Vinton County, 0., limonite and clay iron-stone [143], 

Virginia (see Iron-mines, Iron-ores, Pyrites, etc.) ; Iron-ores of the Valley of 17: 

Pyrites in, 627. ' * 

Yolumetria Determination of Manganese (Mackintosh), 79* 
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Wake Ooniity, N. C., linioiiites [135]. 

Walker County, Ala., coal, 150. 

Walker’s ooiil-minc, Garrett, Pa., 482. 

Walker, W. G., coal-bed, Pa., 495. 

Walker, W. Iv., use of steam in tlie P>essemer process, 266. 

Wall’s eottl-mine, Somerset County, Pa. [482]. 

Walton iron-mine, Ya. [28, 33]. 

Ward, Wili.ARD P., A Process for Making Iron Direct from the Ore [450], 522, 
Warren County, Ya., red hematite [138], 

Warrior coal-field, Ala., 147, 

^Vashington County, Ark., siderite [142], 

^Vashington County, Md., brown hematite [138], 

"AVashington County, Mo., red hematite [139]. 

AVashington County, 0., carbonate ii on-ore [141]. 

AVassaic Furnace, Dutchess County, N. Y., 91. 
iraicr-Gas-i'Vnzaec at Eight, III (BARNisa) [176], 359. 

AYayne (’oiinty, 111., carbonate iron-ore [143]. 

AVaync County, Mo , limonite [139]. 

AVuyne County, AY. A^a., black-band [142]. 

AYeagley copper-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 

AYeaver coal-mine, Cambria County, Pa., 4S1. 

AYebstcr coal-mine, Pa., 493. 

AYiseks, J. D., When was Coke Fig-Iron first made at Coalbrookdalef [450]; Remarks 
on relief associations, 005. 

Weighley coal-bed, Pa., 495. 

Weimer’s coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 482. 

AYendt, Aktiito P., Bomler^s Method of Manufacturing Sulphuric Acid amd SulpheUe 
of Copper [178], 274. 

Westfield, Sauk County, AVis., red hematite and limonite [139]. 

West gold-mine, Union County, S. C. [100]. 

Westmoreland, Oneida County, N. Y., fossil ore [139]. 

West Point, Lawrence County, Tenn., brown hematite [145]. 

When was Coke Pig-iron first made at Coalhroohdalef (Weejks) [450]. 

Whinkry, S, Remarks on tamping drill-holes, 576. 

White copper-mine, Adams County, Pa [89]. 

White Rock furnace, Wythe County, Ya. [28], 38. 

Whitweirs fire-brick stores at Crozer furnace, Va., 107, 110. 

Wigle coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa. [482], 496. 

Wilhelm, Anspach & Go’s coal-mine, Pa., 495. * 

Wilhite Station, Cullman County, Ala., ferrocalcite [146]. 

Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron Company relief fund, 589, 

Wilkes County, N, C., magnetic iron-ore [133]. 

Willis valley, Ala., hematite [138]. 

Wilson process of making wrought-iron direct from the ore, 622. 

Wilt coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa., 481, 496. 

Wise County, Ya., fossil ore [140]. 

WxTHEBBBE, T. F,, Pepairs emd Improvements at Cedar Pomt Furnace [11]. 
WxTHBBOW, «r. P., Phe Blast Furnace of the Crozer Steel and Iron Company at Boa- 
nohe^ Vou [10], 106. 

Wolfersberger coal-mine, Castleman River, Pa., 476. 

Woodxing copper-mine, Adams County, Pa. [89]. 
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Wood vale coal-mine, Pa., 491, 

Wrought-iron : Analysis of, 313 ; Blair process, 524 j Siemens process, 524 ; Wil- 
son^s process, 522. 

Wythe lead-mines, Va. [28]. 

Wytheville, Va., visit to, 13. 

Wytheville iron-mine, Va. [133]. 

Wyandotte, Mich., laboratory, description of, 223. 

Wythe County, Va., fossil ore [140] ; red hematite [138]. 

Yadkin County, N. 0 , magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Yellow Creek district, Blair County, Pa,limonite [141]. 

Yoder coal-mine, Pa., 482, 495. 

York County, Pa., brown hematite [137]. 

York County, S. C., magnetic iron-ore [135]. 

Zanesville, Muskingum County, 0., fossil ore [140]. 

Zimmerman’s coal-mine, Pa., 476, 496. 

Zinc-mines: Bertha, Va. [28], 30, 31 [32]; Falling Cliff, Va. [28, SO, 31, 32]; 

New Jersey [530]. 

Zinc-ores of Cripple Creek, Va., 80. 

Zircon in Alabama [161]. 

ZufalFs coal-mine, Somerset County, Pa , 482. 















